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PREFACE 


hes mathematical treatment of the principles of mathematics, which is 
the subject of the present work, has arisen from the conjunction of two 
different studies, both in the main very modern. On the one hand we have 
the work of analysts and geometers, in the way of formulating and systematising 
their axioms, and the work of Cantor and others on such matters as the theory 
of aggregates. On the other hand we have symbolic logic, which, after a 
necessary period of growth, has now, thanks to Peano and his followers, 
acquired the technical adaptability and the logical comprehensiveness that are 
essential to a mathematical instrument for dealing with what have hitherto 
been the beginnings of mathematics. From the combination of these two 
studies two results emerge, namely (1) that what were formerly taken, tacitly 
or explicitly, as axioms, are either unnecessary or demonstrable; (2) that the 
same methods by which supposed axioms are demonstrated will give valuable 
results in regions, such as infinite number, which had formerly been regarded 
as inaccessible to human knowledge. Hence the scope of mathematics is 
enlarged both by the addition of new subjects and by a backward extension 
into provinces hitherto abandoned to philosophy. | 


The present work was originally intended by us to be comprised in a 
second volume of The Principles of Mathematics. With that object in view, 
the writing of it was begun in 1900. But as we advanced, it became in- 
creasingly evident that the subject is a very much larger one than we had 
supposed; moreover on many fundamental questions which had been left 
obscure and doubtful in the former work, we have now arrived at what we 
believe to be satisfactory solutions. It therefore became necessary to make 
our book independent of The Principles of Mathematics. We have, however, 
avoided both controversy and general philosophy, and made our statements 
dogmatic in form. The justification for this is that the chief reason in favour 
of any theory on the principles of mathematics must always be inductive, 
i.e. it must lie in the fact that the theory in question enables us to deduce 
ordinary mathematics. In mathematics, the greatest degree of self-evidence 
is usually not t6 be found quite at the beginning, but at some later point, 
hence the early deductions, until they reach this point, give reasons rather’ 
for believing the premisses because true consequences follow from them, than 
for believing the consequences because they follow from the premisses. 


In constructing a deductive system such as that contained in the present 
work, there are two opposite tasks which have to be concurrently performed. 
On the one hand, we have to analyse existing mathematics, with a view 
to discovering what premisses are employed, whether these premisses are 
mutually consistent, and whether they are capable of reduction to more 
fundamental premisses. On the other hand, when we have decided upon our 
premisses, we have to build up again as much as may seem necessary of the — 
data previously analysed, and as many other consequences of our premisses 
as are of sufficient general interest to deserve statement. The preliminary 
labour of analysis does not appear in the final presentation, which merely 
sets forth the outcome of the analysis in certain undefined ideas and — 
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-undemonstrated propositions. It is not claimed that the analysis could not 
have been carried farther: we have no reason to suppose that it is impossible 
to find simpler ideas and axioms by means of which those with which we 
start could be defined and demonstrated. All that is affirmed is that the 
ideas and axioms with which we start are sufficient, not that they are 
necessary. | 3 


In making deductions from our premisses, we have considered it essential 
to carry them up to the point where we have proved as much as is true in 
whatever would ordinarily be taken for granted. But we have not thought 
it desirable to limit ourselves too strictly to this task. It is customary to 
consider only particular cases, even when, with our apparatus, it is just as 
easy to deal with the general case. For example, cardinal arithmetic is 
usually conceived in connection with finite numbers, but its general laws hold 
equally for infinite numbers, and are most easily proved without any mention 
of the distinction between finite and infinite. Again, many of the properties 
commonly associated with series hold of arrangements which are not strictly 
serial, but have only some of the distinguishing properties of serial arrange- 
ments. In such cases, it is a defect in logical style to prove for a particular — 
class of arrangements what might just as well have been proved more generally. 
An analogous process of generalization is involved, to a greater or less degree, 
in all our werk. We have sought always the most general reasonably simple 
hypothesis from which any given conclusion could be reached. For this reason, 
especially in the later parts of the book, the importance of a proposition 
usually lies in its hypothesis. The conclusion will often be something which, 
in a certain class of cases, is familiar, but the hypothesis will, whenever possible, 
be wide enough to admit many cases besides those in which the conclusion is 
familiar. 


We have found it necessary to give very full proofs, because otherwise it 
is scarcely possible to see what hypotheses are really required, or whether our 
results follow from our explicit premisses. (It must be remembered that we 
are not affirming merely that such and such propositions are true, but also 
that the axioms stated by us are sufficient to prove them.) At the same time, 
though full proofs are necessary for the avoidance of errors, and for convincing 
those who may feel doubtful as to our correctness, yet the proofs of propo- 
sitions may usually be omitted by a reader who is not specially interested in 
that part of the subject concerned, and who feels no doubt of our substantial 
accuracy on the matter in hand. The reader who is specially interested in 
some particular portion of the book will probably find it sufficient, as regards 
earlier portions, to read the summaries of previous parts, sections, and 
numbers, since these give explanations of the ideas involved and statements of 
the principal propositions proved. The proofs in Part I, Section A, however, 
are necessary, since in the course of them the manner of stating proofs is 
explained. The proofs of the earliest propositions are given without the 
omission of any step, but as the work proceeds the proofs are gradually 
compressed, retaining however sufficient detail to enable the reader by the 
help of the references to reconstruct proofs in which no step is omitted. 


The order adopted is to some extent optional. For example, we have treated 
cardinal arithmetic and relation-arithmetic before series, but we might have 
treated series first. To a great extent, however, the order is determined by 
logical necessities. 7 
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_ A very large part of the labour involved in writing the present work has 
been expended on the contradictions and paradoxes which have infected logic 
and the theory of aggregates. We have examined a great number of hypo- 
theses for dealing with these contradictions; many such hypotheses have been | 
_advanced by others, and about as many have been invented by ourselves. 
Sometimes it. has cost us several months’ work to convince ourselves that 
a hypothesis was untenable. In the course of such a prolonged study, we 
have been led, as was to be expected, to modify our views from time to time; 
but it gradually became evident to us that some form of the doctrine of types 
must be adopted if the contradictions were to be avoided. The particular 
form of the doctrine of types advocated in the present work is not logically 
indispensable, and there are various other forms equally compatible with the 
truth of our deductions. We have particularized, both because the form of 
the doctrine which we advocate appears to us the most probable, and because 
it was necessary to give at least one perfectly definite theory which avoids 
the contradictions. But hardly anything in our book would be changed by the 
adoption of a different form of the doctrine of types. In fact, we may go 
_ farther, and say that, supposing some other way of avoiding the contradictions 

to exist, not very much of our book, except what explicitly deals with types, 
is dependent upon the adoption of the doctrine of types in any form, so soon 
as it has been shown (as we claim that we have shown) that it is possible 
to construct a mathematical logic which does not lead to contradictions. It 
should be observed that the whole effect of the doctrine of types is negative : 
it forbids certain inferences which would otherwise be valid, but does not 
permit any which would otherwise be invalid. Hence we may reasonably 
expect that the inferences which the doctrine of types permits would remain — 
valid even if the doctrine should be found to be invalid. 


Our logical system is wholly contained in the numbered propositions, which 
are independent of the Introduction and the Summaries. The Introduction 
_and the Summaries are wholly explanatory, and form no part of the chain of 
deductions. The explanation of the hierarchy of types in the Introduction 
differs slightly from that given in *12 of the body of the work. The latter 
eee is stricter and is that which is assumed throughout the rest of 
the book. | 


The symbolic form of the work has been forced upon us by necessity : 
without its help we should have been unable to perform the requisite 
reasoning. It has been developed as the result of actual practice, and is not 
an excrescence introduced for the mere purpose of exposition. The general 
method which guides our handling of logical symbols is‘due to Peano. His 
great merit consists not so much in his definite logical discoveries nor in the 
details of his notations (excellent as both are), as in the fact that he first 
showed how symbolic logic was to be freed from its undue obsession with the 
forms of ordinary algebra, and thereby made it a suitable instrument for 
research. Guided by our study of his methods, we have used great freedom 
in constructing, or reconstructing, a symbolism which shall be adequate to 
deal with all parts of the subject. No symbol has been introduced except 
on the ground of its practical utility for the immediate purposes of our 
reasoning. 


A certain number of forward references will be found in the notes and 
explanations. Although we have taken every reasonable precaution to secure 
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the accuracy of these forward references, we cannot of course guarantee their 
accuracy with the same confidence as is possible in the case of backward 
references. 


_ Detailed acknowledgments of obligations to previous writers have not very 
often been possible, as we have had to transform whatever we have borrowed, 
in order to adapt it to our system and our notation. Our chief obligations 
will be obvious to every reader who is familiar with the literature of the 
subject. In the matter of notation, we have as far as possible followed Peano, 
supplementing his notation, when necessary, by that of Frege or by that of 
Schréder. <A great deal of the symbolism, however, has had to be new, not 
80 much through dissatisfaction with the symbolism of others, as through the 
fact that we deal with ideas not previously symbolised. In all questions of 
logical analysis, our chief debt is to Frege. Where we differ from him, it is 
largely because the contradictions showed that he, in common with all other 
logicians ancient and modern, had allowed some error to creep into his pre- 
misses; but apart from the contradictions, it would have been almost impossible 
to detect this error. In Arithmetic and the theory of series, our whole work 
is based on that of Georg Cantor. In Geometry we have had continually 
before us the writings of v. Staudt, Pasch, Peano, Pieri, and Veblen. 


We have derived assistance at various stages from the criticisms of friends, 
notably Mr G. G. Berry of the Bodleian Library and Mr R. G. Hawtrey. 


We have to thank the Council of the Royal Society for a grant towards the 
expenses of printing of £200 from the Government Publication Fund, and also 
the Syndics of the University Press who have liberally undertaken the greater 
portion of the expense incurred in the production of the work. The technical 
excellence, in all departments, of the University Press, and the zeal and courtesy 
of its officials, have materially lightened the task of proof-correctior. 
| The second volume is already in the press, and both it and the third will 
appear as soon as the printing can be completed. 
| A. N. W. 
B. R. 
CAMBRIDGE, | 
November, 1910. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EDITION* 


IN preparing this new edition of Principia Mathematica, the authors have 
thought it best to leave the text unchanged, except as regards misprints and 
minor errorst, even where they were aware of possible improvements. The 
chief reason for this decision is that any alteration of the propositions would 
have entailed alteration of the references, which would have meant a very — 
great labour. It seemed preferable, therefore, to state in an introduction the 
main improvements which appear desirable. Some of these are scarcely open 
to question; others are, as yet, a matter of opinion. 


The most definite improvement resulting from work in mathematical logic 
during the past fourteen years is the substitution, in Part I, Section A, of the 
one indefinable “p and ῳ are incompatible” (or, alternatively, “p and gq are 
both false”) for the two indefinables “ not-p” and “p or q.” This is due to 
Dr H. M. Sheffert. Consequentially, M. Jean Nicod§ showed that one 
_ primitive proposition could replace the five primitive propositions *1°2°3°4°5°6. 


From this there follows a great simplification in the building up of 
molecular propositions and matrices; *9 is replaced by a new chapter, «8, 
given in Appendix A to this Volume. 


Another point about which there can be no doubt is that there is no need 
of the distinction between real and apparent variables, nor of the primitive 
idea “assertion of a propositional function.” On all occasions where, in 
Princyna Mathematica, we have an asserted proposition of the form “Ὁ. fz” 
or “b. fp,” this is to be taken as meaning “+. (2). fx” or «Ἐν (9). fp.” Con- 
sequently the primitive proposition *1°11 is no longer required. All that is 
necessary, in order to adapt the propositions as printed to this change, is the | 
convention that, when the scope of an apparent variable 1s the whole of the 
asserted proposition in which it occurs, this fact will not be explicitly indicated 
unless “some” is involved instead of “all.” That is to say, “F.¢@x” is to mean 
“F.(2). px”; butin “t.( qx). oe” it is still necessary to indicate explicitly 3 
the fact that “some” x (not “all” ’s) is involved. 


‘It is possible to indicate more clearly than was done formerly what are 
the novelties introduced in Part I, Section B as compared with Section A. 


* In this introduction, as well as in the Appendices, the authors are under great obligations 
‘to Mr F. P. Ramsey of King’s College, Cambridge, who has read the whole in MS. and contributed 
valuable criticisms and suggestions. 

-+ In regard to these we are indebted to many eda: but especially to Drs Behmann and 
Boseovitch, of Géttingen. 

Ζ Trans. Amer. Math. Soc. Vol. xtv. pp. 481-488. 

§ “A reduction in the number of the primitive propositions of logic,” Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 
Vol. xrx. 
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They are three in number, two being essential logical novelties, and the third 
merely notational. , 


(1) For the “p” of Section A, we substitute “dz,” so that in place of 
“Fb .(p).fp” we have “+ .(¢,x).f(a).” Also, if we have “Ἑ. (p,q, ΤΡ 
we may substitute a, dy, oz, --- for p,q, 7,... or pa, py for p, 4, and we, ... 
for r,..., and so on. We thus obtain a number of new general propositions 
different from those of Section A. 


(2) We introduce in Section B the new primitive idea “(qz) . pu,” 1.6. 
existence-propositions, which do not occur in Section ἃ, In virtue of the 
abolition of the real variable, general propositions of the form “(p). fp” do 
occur in Section A, but “(qp)-fp” does not occur. | 


(3) By means of definitions, we introduce in Section B general propositions 
which are molecular constituents of other propositions ; thus “(z).o@v-V.p” 18 
to mean “(x). xv p.” . 

It is these three novelties which distinguish Section B from Section A. 


One point in regard to which improvement is obviously desirable is the 
axiom of reducibility (*12°1°11), This axiom has a purely pragmatic justifica- 
tion: it leads to the desired results, and to no_others. But clearly it is not 
the sort of axiom with which we can rest content. On this subject, however, 
it cannot be said that.a satisfactory solution is as yet obtainable. Dr Leon 
Chwistek* took the heroic course of dispensing with the axiom without 
adopting any substitute; from his work, it is clear that this course compels 
us to sacrifice a great deal of ordinary mathematics. There is another course, 
recommended by Wittgenstein} for philosophical reasons. This is to assume 
that functions of propositions are always truth-functions, and that a function 
can only occur in a proposition through its values. There are difficulties in 
the way of this view, but perhaps they are not insurmountable}. It involves 
the consequence that all functions of functions are extensional. It requires us 
to maintain that “A believes p” is not a function of p. How this is possible. 
is shown in Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (loc. cit. and pp. 19—21). We are 
not prepared to assert that this theory is certainly right, but it has seemed 
worth while to work out its consequences in the following pages. It appears 
that everything in Vol. I remains true (though often new proofs are required) ; 
the theory of inductive cardinals and ordinals survives ; but it seems that the 
theory of infinite Dedekindian and well-ordered series largely collapses, so 
that irrationals, and real numbers generally, can no longer be adequately 
dealt. with. Also Cantor’s proof that 2” >n breaks down unless τι is finite. 
Perhaps some further axiom, less objectionable than the axiom of reducibility, 
might give these results, but we have not succeeded in finding such an axiom. | 

* In his “ Theory of Constructive Types.” See references at the end of this Introduction. 


+ Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, +5°54 ff. 
+ See Appendix Ὁ. 
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It should be stated that a new and very powerful method in mathematical 
logic has been invented by Dr H. M. Sheffer. This method, however, would 
demand a complete re-writing of Principia Mathematica. We recommend 
this task to Dr Sheffer, since what has so far been published by him is 
scarcely sufficient to enable others to undertake the necessary reconstruction. 


We now proceed to the detailed development of the above general sketch. 


I. ATOMIC AND MOLECULAR PROPOSITIONS 


Our system begins with “atomic propositions.” We accept these as a 
datum, because the problems which arise concerning them belong to the 
philosophical part of logic, and are not amenable (at any rate at present) to 
mathematical treatment. 


Atomic propositions may be defined negatively as propositions containing 
no parts that are propositions, and not containing the notions “all” or “some.” 
Thus “this is red,” “this is earlier than that,” are atomic propositions. 


Atomic propositions may also be defined positively—and this is the better 
course—as propositions of the following sorts: 


R, (x), meaning “ὦ has the predicate R,”; 

R, (a, y) [or «R,y], meaning “sz has the relation R, δὰ intension) to y”; 

AR, (x,y, 2), meaning “a, y,z have the triadic relation R, (in intension)”; 

Ri, (x, y, 2, 10), meaning “z,y,z,w have the tetradic relation R, (in intension)”; 
and so on ad infinitum, or at any rate as‘long as possible. Logic does not 
know whetherthere are in fact n-adic relations (in intension); this is an empirical 
question. We know as an empirical fact that there are at least dyadic relations 
(in intension), because without them series would be impossible. But logic is 
not interested in this fact; it is concerned solely with the hypothesis of there 
being propositions of such-and-such a form. In certain cases, this hypothesis is 
itself of the form in question, or contains a part which is of the form in question; 
in these cases, the fact that the hypothesis can be framed proves that it is 


true. But even when a hypothesis occurs in logic, the fact that it can be 
framed does not itself belong to logic. 


Given all true atomic propositions, together with the fact that they are all, 
every other true proposition can theoretically be deduced by logical methods. 
That is to- say, the apparatus of crude fact required in proofs can all be con- 
densed into the true atomic propositions together with the fact that every 
true atomic proposition is one of the following: (here the list should follow). 
If used, this method would presumably involve anu infinite enumeration, 
since it seems natural to suppose that the number of true atomic propositions 
is infinite, though this should not be regarded as certain. In practice, 
generality is not obtained by the method of complete enumeration, because 
this inethod pequires, more knowledge than we possess. 

R& WI ὃ 
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We must now advance to molecular propositions. Let p, g, 7, 8, ¢ denote, 
to begin with, atomic propositions. We introduce the primitive idea 


: P\q, 
which may be read “p is incompatible with q,”* and is to be true whenever 
either or both are false. Thus it may also be read “p is false or ᾳ is false”, 
or again, “p implies not-g.” But as we are going to define disjunction, impli- 
cation, and negation in terms of p|q, these ways of reading p|q are better 
avoided to begin with. The symbol “p|q” is pronounced: “p stroke g.” We 
now put 
~p-=-plp τ. 
prq-=-pl~q Df, 
pvq-=.~pi~q Df, 
Ρ.4.-Ξ «Οὐ 4) Dé 
Thus all the usual truth-functions can be constructed by means of the stroke. 
Note that by the above, | ΕΝ 


»Ξ34ᾳ.Ξ .»](ᾳ! 4) Df 
We find that 


D D-g-7-=-Pl(q7). 
Thus p 9 q is a degenerate case of a function of three propositions. 


We can construct new propositions indefinitely by means of the stroke; 
for example, (p|q)|7, p|(q|7)» (pl) | (rls), and so on. Note that the stroke obeys 
the permutative law (p|q) =(q|p) but not the associative law ( pig)|r = pl(qir). 
(These of course are results to be proved later.) Note also that, when we 
construct a new proposition by means of the stroke, we cannot know its truth 
or falsehood unless either (a) we know the truth or falsehood of some of its 
constituents, or (b) at least one of its constituents occurs several times in a 
suitable manner. The case (a) interests logic as giving rise to the rule of ὑη- 
ference, viz. 

Given p and p|(q|r), we can infer r. 
This or some variant must be taken as a primitive proposition. For the 
moment, we are applying it only when p, g, rT are atomic propositions, but we 
shall extend it later. We shall consider (δ) in a moment. 


In constructing new propositions by means of the stroke, we assume that 
the stroke can have on either side of it any proposition so constructed, and 
need not have an atomic proposition on either side. Thus given three atomic 
propositions p, 4, 7, we can form, first, p|q and q|7r, and thence (pjq)|7 and 
p|(q|r). Given four, p, 4, 7, swe can form 


(pl@irtis, (9 [4}} 8}, Pligh|s)} 


and of course others by permuting p, 4, 7, 8. The above three are substantially 


* For what follows, see Nicod, ‘“‘ A reduction in the number of the primitive propositions of 
logic,” Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. Vol. x1x. pp. 32—41. 
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different propositions. We have in fact 


(9 [4)}7}}}8.. 
(p|q)i(rls) - 
p\igi(ris)} - 
All the propositions obtained by this method follow from one rule: in 
“o|qg,” substitute, for p or g or both, propositions already constructed by means 
of the stroke. This rule generates a definite assemblage of new propositions 
out of the original assemblage of atomic propositions. All the propositions so 
generated (excluding the original atomic propositions) will be called “ mole- 
cular propositions.” Thus molecular propositions are all of the form p|q, but 
the p and g may now themselves be moe propositions. If p is p,| ps, 
p, and p, may be molecular;. suppose p,= pu! Pr. Pu may be of the form 
Pi | Piz, and so on; but after a finite number of steps of this kind, we are to 
arrive at atomic constituents. In a proposition p/|q, the stroke between p and 
q is called the “principal” stroke; if p=p,|p., the stroke between p, and p, is 
a secondary stroke; so is the stroke between q, and q, if g=q,| qe. If p:=pu| Pru, 
the stroke between p, and p,, is a tertiary stroke, and so on. 


VP VNGeTiVins, 


Sp.QeV.t.S, 
SUP IVIg «vrves. 
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Atomic and molecular propositions together are “elementary propositions.” 
Thus elementary propositions are atomic propositions together with all that 
can be generated from them by means of the stroke applied any finite number 
of times. This is a definite assemblage of propositions. We shall now, until 
. further notice, use the letters p, q, 7, 8, ὁ to denote elementary propositions, 
not necessarily atomic propositions. The rule of inference stated above is to 


hold still; 1.6. 
If p, 4, r are elementary propositions, given p and P \(q|r), we can infer γ. 
This is a primitive proposition. a 
We can now take up the point (6) mentioned above. When a molecular 
proposition contains repetitions of a constituent proposition in a suitable 


manner, it can be known to be true without our having to know the truth or 
falsehood of any constituent. The simplest instance is. 
| — Pl (Pp |p), 
which is always true. It means “pis incompatible with the incompatibility 
of p with itself,” which is obvious. Again, take “p.g.3.p.” This is 
| ἰῷ 14}} Φ 14)}}} (p |p). 

Again, take “~p.3d.~pv~gq.” This is 

. . (pi p)\{(P | 4) | (P| 9}. 
Again, “p.2.pvq” is 


P\L(p |p) (« 14}}} ἰ(91»}} (ᾳ lay]. 
All these are true however p and 4 may be chosen. It is the fact that we can 
build up invariable truths of this sort that makes molecular propositions: 
important to logic. Logic is helpless with atomic propositions, because their 
b2 
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truth or falsehood can only be known empirically. But the truth of molecular 
propositions of suitable form can be known universally without empirical 
evidence. 


The laws of logic, so far as elementary propositions are concerned, are all 
assertions to the effect that, whatever elementary propositions », g, r, ... may 
be, a certain function 

EF (p, 4, 7, «++); 
whose values are molecular propositions, built up by means of the stroke, is 
_ always true. The proposition “ F'(p) is true, whatever elementary proposition 
p may be” is denoted by 
(p) - δ᾽). 


Similarly the proposition “F'(p,q,7r,...) 18 true, whatever eleméntary pro- 
positions p, 4, r,... may be” is denoted by 


| (p,9,7,---)»F(p,q,7, ..-). 
When such a proposition is asserted, we shall omit the “(p,g,7, ...)” at the 
beginning. Thus | 
“bh. F(p, 9,7, ...}" 
denotes the assertion (as opposed to the hypothesis) that F (p,q,7, ...) is true 
whatever elementary propositions p, g, r, ... may be. | 


(The distinction between real and apparent variables, which occurs in 
Frege and in Principia Mathematica, is unnecessary. Whatever appears as a 
real variable in Principia Mathematica is to be taken as an apparent variable 
whose scope is the whole of the asserted proposition in which it occurs.) 


The rule of inference, in the form given above, is never required within 
logic, but only when logic is applied. Within logic, the rule required is different. 
In the logic of propositions, which is what concerns us at present, the rule 
used is: 3 


Given, whatever elementary propositions p, g, r may be, both 
“Fh. F(p,q,7,...)” and “+. F(p,9¢,7,--)|({4(p,¢7,--.)| 1 (py, φ,γ, ...}» 
we can infer “+. H(p,q,1, ...).” | 
Other forms of the rule of inference will meet us later. For the present, 


the above is the form we shall use. 


Nicod has shown that the logic of propositions (*1—+*5) can be deduced, 

by the help of the rule of inference, from two primitive propositions 
+ .p|(p|p) 
and K:pdq-.D.s|gIp|s. 
The first of these may be interpreted as “p is incompatible with not-p,” or 
as “p or not-p,’ or as “not (p and not-p),” or as “p implies p.” The second 
may be interpreted as | 
| prIq-I:qI~s.D.pIxrs, 
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which isa form of the principle of the syllogism. Written wholly in terms of 
the stroke, the principle becomes 


{pl(ql at I L(s| a) Cpl s)iCpls)}l {19 1 Cel s)| Cel s))}]. 


Nicod has shown further that these two principles may be replaced by 
one. Written wholly in terms of the stroke, this one principle 1s 


(pl air Hel lO} { {6} 4}} (els) || s))}h 
It will be seen that, written in this form, the principle is less complex than 
the second of the above principles written wholly in terms of the stroke. 
When interpreted into the language of penton; Nicod’s one principle 


becomes 
ped.g-rid.tdt.s|qI pls. 


In this form, it looks more complex than 
prq-I.s\qI pis, 
but in itself it is less complex. 

From the above primitive proposition, oyetior with the rule of inference, 
everything that logic can ascertain about elementary propositions can be 
proved, provided we add one other primitive proposition, viz. that, given a 
proposition (p,q,7,..-)-F(p,q,7, ---), we may substitute for p, 9,7, 
functions of the form 


ἈΦ, q; ee F2(p, q; T,«+); Fs (p, q; Vy sea) 
and assert | 
(147) ) FLAG) £2 GP) fs(B GTM +++), rey 


where f,, fo, 75, --- are functions constructed by means of the stroke. Since 
the former assertion applied to all elementary propositions, while the latter 
applies only to some, it is obvious that the former implies the latter. 


A more general form of this principle will concern us later. 


1. ELEMENTARY FUNCTIONS OF INDIVIDUALS 
1. Definition of “individual” 
We saw that atomic propositions are of one of the series of forms: 
fh, (x), R, (a, ψ), Rs (2, Yy; 2) R, (a, ψ,2, 40), pee τὸ 

Here R,, R., R;, R,,... are each characteristic of the special form in which 
they are found: that is to say, R, cannot occur in an atomic proposition 
Ry (a, %a, -.» 2m) unless n =m, and then can only occur as Rm occurs, not as 
Dy, Ly, +-. Ym occur. On the other hand, any term which can occur as the 
x's occur in Ry (αι, 2%, ... Z,) can also occur as one of the #’s in Ry (a, Le, +» Lm) 
even if m is not equal to n. Terms which can occur in any form of atomic 
proposition are called “individuals” or “ particulars”; terms which occur as the 
R’s occur are called “ universals.” 


We might state our definition souipenaioualy as follows: An “ individual” 
Ig anything that can be the subject of an atomic proposition. 
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Given an atomic proposition R,, (a, ἄς, ... %,), we shall call any of the a’s 
a “constituent” of the proposition, and R,, a “ component ” of the proposition *. 
We shall say the same as regards any molecular proposition in which 
Rn (αἱ, 2, -.. 0) occurs. Given an elementary proposition p|g, where p and q 
may be atomic or molecular, we shall call p and g “ parts” of p|q; and any 
parts of p or q will in turn be called parts of p|q, and so on until we reach the 
atomic parts of p|g. Thus to say that a proposition r “occurs in” p|q and to 
say that r is a “part” of p|q will be synonymous. _ 


2. Definition of an elementary function of an individual 


Given any elementary proposition which contains a part of which an 
individual a is a constituent, other propositions can be obtained by replacing 
a by other individuals in succession. We thus obtain a certain assemblage 
of elementary propositions. We may call the original proposition $a, and 
then the propositional function obtained by putting a variable x in the | 
place of a will be called dx. Thus da is a function of which the argument 
is 4 and the values are elementary propositions. The essential use of “a” 
is that it collects together a certain set of propositions, namely all those that 
are its values with different arguments. 


We have already had various special functions of propositions. If p is a 
part of some molecular proposition, we may consider the set of propositions 
resulting from the substitution of other propositions for p. If we call the 
original molecular proposition fp, the result of substituting q is called fq. 

When an individual or a proposition occurs twice in a proposition, three 
functions can be obtained, by varying only one, or only another, or both, of 
the occurrences. For example, p|p is a value of any one of the three functions 
P\g. |p, 41 4, where g is the argument. Similar considerations apply when an 
argument occurs more than twice. Thus p|(p|p) is a value of g (7 8), or 
q\(r|q), or gi(q|r), or g|(rir), or q/(q|q). When we assert a proposition 
“Ἐν (2). Fp,” the p is to be varied whenever it occurs. We may similarly 
assert a proposition of the form “ (2) . x,” meaning “all propositions of the 


assemblage indicated by $x are true”; here also, every occurrence of x 1s to be 
varied. 


- 3. “Always true” and “ sometimes true” 


Given any function, it may happen that all its values are true; again, it 
may happen that at least one of its values is true. The proposition that all 
the values of a function ¢ (a, y, z,...) are true is expressed by the symbol 

“ (2, Y, Ζ, 0.) a ᾧ (ὦ, Y, 2, -..)” 


unless we wish to assert it, in which case the assertion is written 


“Εν φία, ψ,2,...)» 


* This terminology is taken from Wittgenstein. 
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We have already had assertions of this kind where the variables were ele- 
mentary propositions. We want now to consider the case where the variables 
are individuals and the function is elementary, 1.6. all its values are elementary 
propositions. We no longer wish to confine ourselves to the case in which it 
is asserted that all the values of φ (ὦ, y, 2, ...) are true; we desire to be able 
to make the proposition 


(&, Y, 2, ...} .« P(H,Y, 2, +++) 
a part of a stroke function. For the present, however, we will ignore this 
desideratum, which will occupy us in Section IIT of this Introduction. 


In addition to the proposition that a function dx is “always true” 
(i.e. (z) . dx), we need also the proposition that px is “sometimes true,” 1.6. 18 
true for at least one value of «. This we denote by 


“(qa) « pa” 
Similarly the proposition that φ (ὦ, y, 2, ...) is “sometimes true” is denoted by 


«(ησ, ψ, 2, ---)» φ (ὦ, ψ, 2, ...).᾽ 
We need, in addition to (a, y, 2, .-.) « Φ (ὦ, ψ,2, ...)and (qa, y, Ζ, ...).. Φ (ὦ, Ψ, 2, ....}» 
various other propositions of an analogous kind. Consider first a function of 
two variables. We can form 


(15) : (y) «p(x, y), (@) : (ay) - Φ (ay), HY) : (@) - 6 (@, ¥), (Y) (15). bY). 
These are substantially different propositions, of which no two are always 
equivalent. It would seem natural, in forming these propositions, to regard 
the function $(a,y) as formed in two stages. Given φ (α, ὃ), where a and ὃ 
are constants, we can first form a function ¢ (a, y), containing the one variable 
y; we can then form 


(y)- (a, y) and (qy) - $(4,y). 
We can now vary a, obtaining again a function of one variable, and leading 
to the four propositions 
(x) :(y) = b (a, 2), (4.5) : (y) +b (2, ψ), (#) = (AY) φ (@Y) (1.9) : (1.9) - Φ (ὦ, ν). 
On the other hand, we might have gone from (a,b) to φ (ὦ, 6), thence to 
(x). (a,b) and (qx). (x, ὃ), and thence to 


(y)3(x). (2, y), (ay) : (ὁ) +b (4, y); (y) (G2) 6 (a, y), (Hy) : (15) - (x,y). 


All of these will be called “general propositions”; thus eight general 

propositions can be derived from the function ¢ (a, y). We have 
(2) 2(y)« P(e 3): : (3) : (4). Φ (ὦ, 52), 

| (qa): (Hy). (ay)? = : (ἃ) : CA) » Φ (ὦ, 9). 
But there are no other equivalences that always hold. For example, the dis- 
tinction between “(x):(qy). (a, y)” and “(qy):(z).¢(#,y)” 18 the same 
as the distinction in analysis between “For every e, however small, there is a 
δ such that...” and “There is a ὃ such that, for every e, however small, ....” 
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Although it might seem easier, in view of the above considerations, to 
regard every function of several variables as obtained by successive steps, each 
involving only a function of one variable, yet there are powerful considerations 
on the other side. There are two grounds in favour of the step-by-step method; 
first, that only functions of one variable need be taken as a primitive idea; 
secondly, that such definitions as the above seem to require either that we 
should first vary x, keeping y constant, or that we should first vary y, keeping 
ὦ constant. The former seems to be involved when “(y)” or “(qy)” appears 
to the left of “(x)” or “(qa),” the latter in the converse case. The grounds 
against the step-by-step method are that it interferes with the method of 
matrices, which brings order into the successive generation of types of pro- 
positions and functions demanded by the theory of types, and that it requires 
us, from the start, to deal with such propositions as (y).¢(a, y), which are 
not elementary. Take, for example, the proposition “t:¢.>.pvg.” This 
will be 

Fi.(p)i-(q)iq-2.pvq, 
or Fs.(g):.(p)iqg.2.pvq, 
and will thus involve all values of either | 
(9): q¢-2.pvgq considered as a function of p, 
or (p):q.).pvq considered as a function of g. 


This makes it impossible to start our logic with elementary propositions, as 
we wish to do. It is useless to enlarge the definition of elementary propositions, 
since that only increases the values of qg or p in the above functions. Hence 
it seems necessary to start with an elementary function 


— h(a, La, Ly, -.. Ln); 
before which we write, for each #,, either “(x,)” or “(qa;,),” the variables in 
this process being taken in any order we like. Here (a, a, a, ... &) is . 
called the “ matrix,” and what comes before it is called the “ prefix.” Thus in 


(Hx) : ()) .- Φ (ὦ, γ) 
“ (a, y)” 15 the matrix and “(qa):(y)” is the prefix. It thus appears that 
a matrix containing n variables gives rise to n!2" propositions by taking its 
variables in all possible orders and distinguishing “(#,)” and “(qa,)” in each 
case. (Some of these, however, are equivalent.) The process of obtaining such 
propositions from a matrix will be called “generalization,” whether we take 
“all values” or “some value,” and the propositions which result will be called ᾿ 
“ general propositions.” 


We shall later have occasion to consider matrices containing variables that 
are not individuals; we may therefore say: 


A “matrix” is a function of any number of variables (which may or may 
not be individuals), which has elementary propositions as its values, and is 
used for the purpose of generalization. 
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A “general proposition” is one ‘derived from ἃ matrix by generalization. 
We shall add one further definition at this stage : 


__ A “first-order proposition ” is one derived by generalization from a matrix 
in which all the variables are individuals. | 


4. Methods of proving general propositions 


There are two fundamental methods of proving general propositions, one 
for universal propositions, the other for such as assert existence. The method 
of proving universal propositions is as follows. Given a proposition — 

“Ε, Τ᾽ OE A γι, ..)} | 
where F is built up by the stroke, and p, q, 7, ... are elementary, we may re- 
place them by elementary functions of individuals in any way we like, putting 

p=fi(@, @,; ... Bn); 

4 = fa(t, Way see Ln); 
and so on, and then assert the result for all values of 2,, 2, ... %,. What we 
thus assert is less than the original assertion, since p, q, T, ..- could originally 
take all values that are elementary propositions, whereas now they can only © 
take such as are values of f,, fi, 73, ---- (Any two or more of f,, fi, fs, ... may 
be identical.) | 


For proving existence-theorems we have two primitive propositions, namely 


Ἀ8.1. Ε΄ (πα, y).da|(px| py) and 
#811. +. (qx). da|(pa| pb) 
Applying the definitions to be given shortly, these assert respectively 

| oa. 2. (3). hx 
and 7 | (2). φ:. 3. φα. $b. | 
These two primitive propositions are to be assumed, not only for one variable, — 
but for any number. Thus we assume 7 

| φ (α,, ας, ++ An)» D « (YX, ἅν»... Ln) » Φ (ὧι, 2, ... Ln), 
(%, ©, ses By)» D(H), Be, os Bn) » 9 . φία,, Ap, ... On)» Φ (b,, bg, ... bn). 
The proposition (”). dv.) . φα. $b, in this form, does not look suitable for 
_ proving existence-theorems. But it may be written 
, (qr). ~ da.v. da. hb 

or ~ dav~ ob.d. (5) . ~ $2, 
in which form it is identical with *9°11, writing ¢ for ~¢. Thus our two 
primitive propositions are the same as *9°1 and 3.9.1]. 


For purposes of inference, we still assume that from (x).¢a and 
(x) «pu  ψα we can infer (#). ψα, and from p and pDq we can infer q, even 
when the functions or propositions involved are not elementary. 
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Existence-theorems are very often obtained from the above primitive 

propositions in the following manner. Suppose we know a proposition 

| bf (a, 2). | 
Since dz. . (ay). dy, we can infer 

Ε. (ay) f(y); 
1.6. Ε: (ὦ) : (qy).f (a, y). 
Similarly ts (y): (qa). f(a, y). 
Again, since $ (a, y).>.(qz,w) . φ (z, w), we can infer 

Γ. (qa, y) f (2, y) 

and Ἔν (ἃν, ©)» f (, y)- 


We may illustrate the proofs both of universal and of existence propo- 
sitions by a simple example.. We have | 


F.(p).pop. 
ΕἾ (x). ba D be. 


Hence, as in the case of Κὶ (x, x) above, 

Fs (ὦ) : (qy)- ba 9 oy, 

Fi (y) : (15). pu 9 py, 

Ε΄ (qa, yy). oxo py. 
Apart from special axioms.asserting existence-theorems (such as the axiom of 
reducibility, the multiplicative axiom, and the axiom of infinity), the above 
two primitive propositions give the sole method of proving existence-theorems 
in logic. They are, in fact, always derived from general propositions of the 
form (x). f(a, x) or (a). f(a, x, 4) or etc., by substituting other variables for 
some of the occurrences of «. | 


Hence, substituting oz for P, 


Ill. GENERAL PROPOSITIONS OF LIMITED SCOPE 


In virtue of a primitive proposition, given (x). φῷ and (x). dx D Wa, we 
can infer (5). ψα. So far, however, we have introduced no notation which 
would enable us to state the corresponding implication (as opposed to inference). 
Again, (qa) . dx and (2, ψ) - ¢c I wy enable us to infer (y). yy; here again, 
we wish to be able to state the corresponding implication. So far, we have only 
defined occurrences of general propositions as complete asserted propositions. 
Theoretically, this is their only use, and there is no need to define any other. 
But practically, it is highly convenient to be able to treat them as parts 
of stroke-functions. This is entirely a matter of definition. By introducing 
suitable definitions, first-order propositions can be shown to satisfy all the 
propositions of *l1—*5. Hence in using the propositions of *1—x5, it will 
no longer be necessary to assume that p, q, r, ... are elementary. | 


The fundamental definitions are given below. 
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When a general proposition occurs as part of another, it 18 said to have 
limited scope. If it contains an apparent variable x, the scope of ᾧ is said to 
be limited to the general proposition in question. Thus in p| {(x). a}, the 
scope of x is limited to (x). φα, whereas in (x). p| oa the scope of x extends 
to the whole proposition. Scope is indicated by dots. 


The new chapter *8 (given in Appendix A) should replace *9 in Principia 
Mathematica. Its general procedure will, however, be explained now. 


The occurrence of a general proposition as part of a stroke-function is 
defined by means of the following definitions: 
{(@)- da} |q-=- (qx). φαὴφ Df, 
(az) - pa}|q-=-(2).galq Df, 
PY). vy} -=-(ay)-pivy Dt 
— »] (89). vy} -=-G)-plby DE. 
These define, in the first place, only what is meant by the stroke when it 
occurs between two propositions of which one is elementary while the other is 
of the first order. When the stroke occurs between two propositions which 
are both of the first order, we shall adopt the convention that the one on the 
left is to be eliminated first, treating the one on the right as if it were ele- 
mentary; then the one on the right is to be eliminated, in each case, in 
accordance with the above definitions. Thus 


{(x) . pa} | {(y) - ΨΨ) -= : (qx): bx] [)}) . Wy} : 

: : (qx) : (Ty) « al yy, 
: (qx): pal (ay) « wy} : 
: (414) : 2) - φα | Wy, 
(qx) . pa} | iy). wy}. =: (x): (1.}) - bai ΨΨ. 


The rule about the order of elimination is only required for the sake of 
definiteness, since the two orders give equivalent results. For example, in 
the last of the above instances, if we had eliminated y first we should have 
obtained 


Ι 


(x) . da} | (Cay) « Py} - 


Ι 


(ay) : (ὦ). pal vy, 

which requires either (a) .~ x or (Gy) .~wy, and is then true. 

And (2) : (Gy) - ba | wy 
is true in the same circumstances. This possibility of changing the order of 
the variables in the prefix is only due to the way in which they occur, 1.6. to 
the fact that ὦ only occurs on one side of the stroke and y only on the other. 
The order of the variables in the prefix is indifferent whenever the occurrences 
of one variable are all on one side of a certain stroke, while those of the other 
are all on the other side of it. We do not have in general 


(qx): (y)-x (ὦ, y) t= : (y) : (12) . x (4, Y)3 
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here the right-hand side is more often true than the left-hand side. But we 


do have 7 | 
(a7) : (y)- bal py: = (y) : (1.5) - Gal vy. 

The possibility of altering the order of the variables in the prefix when they 
are separated by a stroke is a primitive proposition. In general it is convenient 
to put on the left the variables of which “all” are involved, and on the right 
those of which “some” are involved, after the elimination has been finished, 
always assuming that the variables occur in a way to which our primitive 
proposition is ἈΡΡΠΘΒΒΙΟ; 


It is. ποῦ necessary for the above primitive proposition that the stroke 
separating # and y should be the principal stroke, e.g. 


p| (aa) da} | {(y)vy}]-=-p|[@): Gay) o2| vy] - 
: : (qx) : (9). p| (pa | py): 
: (3) (2). p| (par | vy). 
All that is necessary is that there should be some stroke which separates x 


from y. When this is not the case, the order cannot in peer be changed. 
Take e.g. the matrix 


gavpy. odovere py. 
This may be written (px DWy)| (by 9 px) © 
or {pal (ry | wy} | ivy | (pe φ4)}. 


Here there is no stroke which separates all the occurrences of x from all those 
of y, and in fact the two propositions 


(y) : (8.5). Pov py’ wba ve yy 
and (az)? (y). davpy.~ φῶν ὦ yy 


are not equivalent except for special values of @ and w. 


By means of the above definitions, we are able to derive all propositions, 
of whatever order, from a matrix of elementary propositions combined by 
means of the stroke. Given any such matrix, containing a part p, we may 
replace p by ¢a or ¢ (a, y) or etc., and proceed to add the prefix (x) or (5) 
or (a, y) or (x): (qy) or (7) : (qx) or etc. If p and q both occur, we may replace 
p by dx and q by ΨΥ, or we may replace both by φῶ, or one by dx and another 
by some stroke-function of φῶ. 


In the case of a proposition such as. | 
| P| (@) = (ay) «+ (a) 
we must treat it as a case of p| {(w). pa}, and first eliminate . Thus 
P| {(@): ay) - ¥@y}-=* (ar): &)- P| (ὦ, 2). 


That is to say, the definitions of {(x).¢x)}|q etc. are to be applicable un- 
changed when ¢z is not an elementary function. 
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The definitions of ~p, pvq, p-¢, p2q are to be taken over unchanged. 


Thus 
~{(0) Px}. =: {(x). pa} | {(a). pa}: 
=:(qx): px | (x). pa} : 
=: (qx): (ay) - (pz | dy), 
~ {(qx). pa} . = 2 (x) (y) - ἀφα | by), 
p-2.(@). φῶ τ =:p|[{(z) - pa} | {(e). dah]: 
=: p| (ax): (ay) + (φα  Φ})} : 
ΞΞ (x): (y) +p |(bx| dy), 
(2). or .D.pi=:{(x).o2}|(p|p): 
ΞΞ - (4.4). φα [(} 1}: -Ξ : (qx). dad p, 
(a). pu εν.» : τ :[“οἱ(α). φ4}}} ~p: 
= {(qr): (8.9). (φώ] φ}}}} (p |p): 
= (x) - (ay) - (φα] py)} | (pl p): 
| ΞΞ (a): (9) - (px| by) | (P| p), 
ριΝν . (4). φα : τε : (4): ()) - (»|»} (pa | py). 
It will be seen that in the above two variables appear where only one might 
have been expected. We shall find, before long, that the two variables can 1 be 
reduced to one; 1.9. we shall have 


(qx) - (19). ba | py: 


: (qa) px | pa, 
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(a) 8 (y) φω] by t= (a). φα] φα. 
These lead to 
~{(x)s da}. =. (qx). ~ φα, 


But we cannot prove these propositions at our present stage ; nor, if we could, 
would they be of much use to us, since we do not yet know that, when two 
general propositions are equivalent, either may be substituted for the other 
as part of a stroke-proposition without changing the truth-value. 


For the present, therefore, suppose we have a stroke-function in which p 
occurs several times, say p|(p|p), and we wish to replace p by (5). da, we 
shall have to write the second occurrence of p “(). φψ, and the third 
“(z). gz.” Thus the resulting proposition will contain as many separate 
variables as there are occurrences of p. 


The primitive propositions required, which have been already mentioned, 
are four in number. They are as follows: 

(1) +. (qe, y)- pa] (pa | py), 1.9. Ε: φα. 2. (qu). be. 

(2) Ε. (qx) pa| (pa | pb), 1.6. Fs (xv). px. 2. pa. φῦ. 

(3) The extended rule of inference, 1.6. from (#). φὰ and (x). da D We 
we can infer (x). ya, even when ¢ and ¥ are‘not elementary. 


(4) If all the occurrences of x are separated from all the occurrences of 
y by a certain stroke, the order of « and y can be changed im the prefix; 1.6. 
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For (qz):(y).ox| wy we can substitute’ (y): ae px | Wry, and vice 


versa, even when this is only a part of the whole asserted proposition. 


The above primitive propositions are to be assumed, not only for one 
variable, but for any number. 


By means of the above primitive propositions it can be proved that all 
the propositions of *1—*5 apply equally when one or more of the propositions 
?, 4, 7, --. involved are not elementary. For this purpose, we make use of the 
work of Nicod, who proved that the Ps propositions of *] can all be 
deduced from 

| F.prp 
and Ft. pdq.D.8s|qIp|s 
together with the rule of inference: “Given p and p | (4 |r), we can infer r.” 

Thus all we have to do is to show that the above propositions remain true 

when p, 4, 8, or some of them, are not elementary. This is done in *8 in 


Appendix A, 


IV. FUNCTIONS AS VARIABLES 


The essential use of a variable is to pick out a certain assemblage of 
elementary propositions, and enable us to assert that all members of this 
assemblage are true, or that at least one member is true. We have already 
cused functions of individuals, by substituting $a for p in the propositions of 
*1—x5, and by the primitive propositions of *8. But hitherto we have always 
supposed that the function is kept constant while the individual is varied, and 
we have not considered cases where we have “qq,” or where the scope of “p” 
is less than the whole asserted proposition. It is necessary now to consider 
such cases. | | 


Suppose ὦ is a constant. Then “ga” will denote, for the various values 
of ¢, all the various elementary propositions of which a is a constituent. This 
is a different assemblage of elementary propositions from any that can be 
obtained by variation of individuals; consequently it gives rise to new general 
propositions. The values of the function are still elementary propositions, 
just as when the argument is an individual; but they are a new assemblage 
of elementary propositions, different from previous assemblages. 


As we shall have occasion later to consider functions whose values are not 
elementary propositions, we. will distinguish those that have elementary 
propositions for their values by a note of exclamation between the letter 
denoting the function and the letter denoting the argument. Thus “fd! ax” is 
a function of two variables, « and @!2. It 15 a matrix, since it contains no 
apparent variable and has elementary propositions for its values. We shall 
henceforth write “o!«” where we have hitherto written ¢z. 


If we replace x by a constant a, we can form such propositions as 


()- ta, (Ag). pia 
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These are not elementary propositions, and are therefore ποῦ of the form ¢! a. 
The assertion of such propositions is derived from matrices by the method of 
%8. The primitive propositions of *8 are to apply when the variables, or some 
of them, are elementary functions as well as when they are all individuals. 

A function can only appear in a matrix through its values*. To obtain a 
matrix, proceed, as before, by writing @! a, wily, y!z,... in place of p, 4,0 
in some molecular proposition built up by means of the stroke. We can then 
apply the rules of *8 to ¢, Ψ, y, ... as well as to a, y, 2, .... The difference 
between a function of an individual and a function of an elementary function 
of individuals is that, in the former, the passage from one value to another 
is effected by making the same statement about a different individual, while 
in the latter it is effected by making a different statement about the same 
individual. Thus the passage from “Socrates is mortal” to “Plato is mortal” 
is a passage from f! x to f! y, but the passage from “Socrates is mortal” to 
“Socrates is wise” is a passage from @!ato Ψ ' α. Functional variation is 
involved in such a proposition as: “Napoleon had all the characteristics of a 
great general.” , 

Taking the collection of elementary propositions, every matrix has values 
all of which belong to this collection. Every general proposition results from 
some matrix by generalizationt. Every matrix intrinsically determines a 
certain classification of elementary propositions, which in turn determines the 
scope of the generalization of that matrix. Thus “x loves Socrates” picks out 
a certain collection of propositions, generalized in “ (x). 2 loves Socrates” and 
“(qa) . # loves Socrates.” But “d! Socrates” picks out those, among elementary 
propositions, which mention Socrates. The generalizations “(Φ) + @! Socrates” 
and “(qdé).¢! Socrates” involve a class of elementary propositions which 
cannot be obtained from an individual-variable. Rut any value of “¢! Socrates” 
is an ordinary elementary proposition; the novelty introduced by the variable 
Φ is a novelty of classification, not of material classified. On the other hand, 
(x) . z loves Socrates, (pf). φ ! Socrates, etc. are new propositions, not contained 
among elementary propositions. It is the business of *8 to show that these 
propositions obey the same rules as elementary propositions. The method of 
proof makes it irrelevant what the variables are, so long as all the functions 
concerned have values which are elementary propositions. The variables may 
themselves be elementary propositions, as they are in *1—*9. 

A variable function which has values that are not elementary propositions 
starts a new set. But variables of this sort seem unnecessary. Every elementary 
proposition is a value of $12; therefore 

(p)- fp.=.(, 2). f (pte): (8) - fp -=+ (Ad, 2). f(!2). 

* This assumption is fundamental in the following theory. It has its difficulties, but for the 
moment we ignore them. It takes the place (not quite adequately) of the axiom of reducibility. 
It is discussed in Appendix C. 

ἡ In a proposition of logic, all the variables in the matrix must be generalized. In other 


general propositions, such as ‘‘all men are mortal,” some of the variables in the matrix are re- 
placed by constants. 
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_ Hence all second-order propositions in which the variable is an elementary 
proposition can be derived from elementary matrices. The question of other 
second-order propositions will be dealt with in the next section. A function 
of two variables, say ¢ (ὦ, y), picks out a certain class of classes of propositions. 
We shall have the class $(a, y), for given a and variable y; then the class of 
all classes ¢ (a, y) as a varies. Whether we are to regard our function as 
giving classes ᾧ (a, y) or (a, b) depends upon the order of generalization 
adopted. Thus “ (qz):(y)” imvolves $(a,y), but “(y):(qz)” involves 


p (2, δ). 


Consider now the matrix ¢! a, as a ἘΠῚ ΤῊ of two variables. If we first 
vary x, keeping @¢ fixed (which seems the ‘more natural order), we form a class 
of propositions ! a, Ply, φ} 2, ... which differ solely by the substitution of 
one individual for another. Having made one such class, we make another, 
_and so on, until we have done so in all possible ways. But now suppose we 
vary ¢ first, keeping x fixed and equal to a. We then first form the class of 
all propositions of the form ¢!a, 1.6. all elementary propositions of which a is 
a constituent ; we next form the class $!6; and so on. The set of propositions 
which are values of ¢!a is a set not obtainable by variation of individuals, 
ν.6. not of the form Κ [for constant f and variable x]. This is what makes ¢ 
a new sort of variable, different from #. This also is why generalization of the 
form (>). Κ᾽! (φ "2, 2) gives a function not of the form f! [for constant 5. 
Observe also that whereas a is a constituent of f!a, fis not; thus the matrix 
¢!a has the peculiarity that, when a value is assigned to ag, this value is a 
constituent of the result, but when a value is assigned to d, this value is 
absorbed in the resulting proposition, and completely disappears. We may 
define a function ¢!2 as that kind of similarity between propositions which 
exists when one results from the other by the substitution of one individual 
for another. 7 


We have seen that there are matrices containing, as variables, functions 
of individuals. We may denote any such matrix by 


7}: (φ}2, Wl2, v2, ... w, y, 2, ...). 


Since a function can only occur through its values, φ 1 2 (eg.) can only occur 
in the above matrix through the occurrence of d! a, Ply, d!z,... or of dla, 
p!b,@'c,..., where a, 6, ¢ are constants. Constants do not occur in logic, that 
is to say, the a, 6,c which we have been supposing constant are to be regarded 
as obtained by an extra-logical assignment of values to variables. They may 
therefore be absorbed into the a, y, 2, .... Now gz, y, 2 themselves will only 
occur in logic as arguments to variable functions. Hence any matrix which 
contains the variables $!2, y!2, y!2, #, y, z and no others, if it is of the sort 
that can occur ee in ΕΊΣ will result from substituting pla, ply, plz, 
via, why, wiz, x!la, yly, x!z, or some of them, τ elementary Ἂν ϑρδόνς 
in some stroke-function. 
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It is necessary here to explain what is meant when we speak of a “ matrix 
that can occur explicitly in logic,” or, as we may call it, a “logical matrix.” 
A. logical matrix is one that contains no constants. Thus p/q is a logical 
matrix; so is $!a, where ¢ and δ᾽ are both variable. Taking any elementary 
proposition, we shall obtain a logical matrix if we replace all its components 
and constituents by variables. Other matrices result from logical matrices by 
assigning values to some of their variables. There are, however, various ways 
of analysing a proposition, and therefore various logical matrices can be derived 
from a given proposition. Thus a proposition which is a value of p|q will 
also be a value of (6! x)| (ly) and of y!(a, y). Different forms are required 
for different purposes; but all the forms of matrices required explicitly in 
logic are logical matrices as above defined. This is merely an illustration of 
the fact that logic aims always at complete generality. The test of a logical 
matrix is that it can be expressed without introducing any symbols other 
than those of logic, e.g. we must not require the symbol “Socrates.” Consider 
the expression | 
7Ζι(φ12, WL, χ τῶ, ... BY, 2). 

When a value is assigned to f, this represents a matrix containing the variables 
φ, Ψ, Xx, --- ὧι, Y, 2, .... But while f remains unassigned, it is a matrix of a 
new sort, containing the new variable Καὶ We call f a “second-order function,” 
because it takes functions among its arguments. When a value is assigned, 
not only to f, but also to ¢, Ψ, x, ... 4, Ψ, 2,..., we obtain an elementary 
proposition; but when a value is assigned to f alone, we obtain a matrix 
containing as variables only first-order functions and individuals. This is 
analogous to what happens when we consider the matrix ¢!a. If we give 
values to both ¢ and x, we obtain an elementary proposition; but if we give 
a value to ¢ alone, we obtain a matrix containing only an individual as variable. 


There is no logical matrix of the form f!(¢!2). The only matrices in 
which $!2 is the only argument are those containing d!a, φ 10, dic, ..., where 
a, ὃ, c,... are constants; but these are not logical matrices, being derived 
from the logical matrix ¢!a. Since ¢ can only appear through its values, it 
must appear, in a logical matrix, with one or more variable arguments. The 
simplest logical functions of ¢ alone are: (#).o@!a and (qv).¢!z, but these 
are not matrices. A logical matrix 

FU(GL2, a, ay, ... Lp) 
is always derived from a stroke-function 
F'(p,, Pe, Ps, +++ Pn) | 
by substituting d!a,,p!a, ... 6! an for p,, po, ... Pn. This is the sole method 
of constructing such matrices. (We may however have x, =, for some values 
of r and s.) 


Second-order functions have two connected properties which first-order 
functions do not have. The first of these is that, when a value is assigned to 
R&WI . c 
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J, the result may be a logical matrix; the second is that certain constant values 
of f can be assigned without going outside logic. 


To take the first point first: f! (φ ! 2, x), for example, is a matrix containing 
three variables, f, φ, and #. The following logical matrices (among an infinite 
number) result from the above by assigning a value to f: @!a, (bd! “)} (φ 3 2), 
d!zxoI pa, etc. Similarly $!25¢! y, which is a logical matrix, results from 
assigning a value to fin f!1(¢!2, #,y). In all these cases, the constant value 
assigned to fis one which can be expressed in logical symbols alone (which 
was the second property of f). . This is not the case with @!.: in order to 
assign a value to ¢, we must introduce what we may call “empirical constants,” 
such as “Socrates” and “mortality” and “being Greek.” The functions of αᾧ 
that can be formed without going outside logic must involve a function as a 
generalized variable; they are (in the simplest case) such as (f).@!e# and 


(ad) - pita. 


To some extent, however, the above peculiarity of functions of the second 
and higher orders is arbitrary. We might have adopted in logic the symbols 


R, (a), Ry (ὦ, y), Bs (@, y, 2), ..., 
where &, represents a variable predicate, R, a variable dyadic relation (in 
intension), and so on. Each of the symbols R, (x), R.(x,y), R(x, y,2), ... is 
a logical matrix, so that, if we used them, we should have logical matrices not 
containing variable functions. It is perhaps worth while to remind ourselves 
of the meaning of “d!a,” where a is a constant. The meaning is as follows. 
Take any finite number of propositions of the various forms R, («), R, (a, y), ... 
and combine them by means of the stroke in any way desired, allowing any 
one of them to be repeated any finite number of times. If at least one of 
them has a as a constituent, 2.¢. 15 of the form 
Rn (a, by, by, ... bn-r), " 

then the molecular proposition we have constructed is of the form ¢!a 
i.e. is a value of “φ} α᾽ with a suitable ¢. This of course also holds of the 
proposition Ry (4, δι, ὃς, ... bn) itself. It 1s clear that the logic of propositions, 
and still more of general propositions concerning a given argument, would be 
intolerably complicated if we abstained from the use of variable functions; 
but it can hardly be said that it would be impossible. As for the question of 
matrices, we could form a matrix f!(R,, 4), of which R, (2) would be a value. 
That is to say, the properties of second-order matrices which we have been 
discussing would also belong to matrices containing variable universals. They 
cannot belong to matrices containing only variable individuals. 


By assigning φ ! 2 and x in f!(@! 2, x), while leaving f variable, we obtain 
an assemblage of elementary propositions not to be obtained by means of 
variables representing individuals and first-order functions. This is why the 
new variable / is useful. | 
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We can proceed in like manner to matrices 


FULSU(G19,2), σ τ(Φ 12,2), ... ΨΥ2, χ 2, 0. yy oo} 
and so on indefinitely. These merely represent new ways of grouping ele- 
mentary propositions, leading to new kinds of generality. 


V. FUNCTIONS OTHER THAN MATRICES 


‘When a matrix contains several variables, functions of some of them can 
be obtained by turning. the others into apparent variables. Functions obtained 
in this way are not matrices, and their values are not elementary propositions. 
‘The simplest examples are 

(y)« Pt (ay) and (qy).!(#,y). 
When we have a general proposition (¢). Δ᾽ [φ 3 2, a, y, ...}, the only values Φ 
can take are matrices, so that functions containing apparent variables are not 
included. We can, if we like, introduce a new variable, to denote not only 
functions suchas ¢!%,. but also such as 


(y).1(8,y), (ψ,4). Φ (ὦ, ψ,2),...- (HY) Φ (ὦ, ψ), «ον 
in a word, all such functions of one variable as can be derived by generalization 
from matrices containing only individual-variables. Let us denote any such 
function by ¢,2, or 12, or χιῶ, or etc. Here the suffix 1 is intended to indi- 
cate that the values of the functions may be first-order propositions, resulting 
from generalization in respect of individuals. In virtue of *8, no harm can 
come from including such functions along with matrices as values of single 
variables, | 


Theoretically, it is unnecessary to introduce such variables as ¢,, because 
they can be replaced by an infinite conjunction or disjunction. Thuse.g. ὁ 
(fi) «fie. =2(p). plas (h,y) Φ ὃ (“, y) 2 (φ) : (Gy). b i (wy): ete, 
(Tdi) φια.. Ξ (4). φ 8 τν : (ΉΦ) : (9). GO! (a, y):v:(qd, y)-b! (a, y) sv: οὖς, 
and generally, given any matrix Κ ἢ (φ ἴ 2, 2), we shall have the following pro- 
cess for interpreting (¢,) . f! (φ,2, x) and (q¢,) .f!(,2, 2). Put 
($) f(g, 0) -=2() SHY) $1G ya} (6) FU (ay)- b1Gy).2, 
where f! {(y). 6!(2, 7), x} 1s constructed as follows: wherever, in f! {@!2, a}, 
a value of ¢, say ᾧ ὃ α, occurs, substitute (y).@!(a, y), and develop by the 
definitions at the ‘beginning of *8. 61 (0). φ ἢ (2, y), “ἢ is similarly con- 
structed. Similarly :put 
(P*) PUPPY 2, @) a= - (Φ) -SVY, ὦ). ΦῚ (2, Y,w), a} Ὁ 
(φ) . fl {(y): (τὺ). φ (0, γ, w), 4} : ete., 
where “etc.” covers the prefixes (qy): (w)., (qy, w) ., (ω) : (4). We define 
¢°, φ’, ... similarly. Then 
(fr) - Σ᾽ (φι2, 4). -- τ (G4) -f1(G"2, 2) τ (f2) «fL(G*3, 2) τ eto. 
This process depends upon the fact that 7} (φ 3 2, x), for each value of ¢ and a, 
is a proposition constructed out of elementary propositions. by the stroke, and 
c2 
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that *8 enables us to replace any of these by a proposition which is not 
elementary. (q¢.)-f!(¢:2, 2) is defined by an exactly analogous disjunction. 


It is obvious that, in practice, an infinite conjunction or disjunction such 
as the above cannot be manipulated without assumptions ad hoc. We can 
work out results for any segment of the infinite conjunction or disjunction, 
and we can “see” that these results hold throughout. But we cannot prove 
this, because mathematical induction is not applicable. We therefore adopt 
certain primitive propositions, which assert only that what we can prove in 
each case holds generally. By means of these it becomes possible to manipulate 
such variables as φι. | 


In like manner we can introduce αὶ (¢,2, 2), where any number of in- 
dividuals and functions y,, χιν ... may appear as apparent variables. 


No essential difficulty arises in this process so long as the apparent 
variables involved in a function are not of higher order than the argument to 
the function. For example, ὦ ε D‘R, which 1s (qy).«Ry, may be treated 
without danger as if it were of the form ¢!a. In virtue of *8, Φι may be 
substituted for @!a without interfering with the truth of any logical pro- 
position which ¢#! is a part. Similarly whatever logical proposition holds’ 
concerning f!(¢12, #) will hold concerning ἢ (φι2, 2). 


But when the apparent variable is of higher order than the argument, a 
new situation arises. The simplest cases are | 


(Pp) ft(Pt2, 5), (ad) -f'(b!2, α). 
These are functions of xz, but are obviously not included among the values 
for @!a (where ᾧ is the argument). If we adopt a new variable ¢, which is 
to include functions in which ¢!2 can be an apparent variable, we shall obtain 
other new functions | 

(ha) . [1 (φ.2, 4), (Ads) +f! (φ.3, 2), 
which are again not among values for ¢,.4 (where ¢, is the argument), because 
the totality of values of ¢,2, which is now involved, is different from the totality 
of values of φ "2, which was formerly involved. However much we may en- 
large the meaning of ¢, a function of # in which ¢ occurs as apparent variable 
has a correspondingly enlarged meaning, so that, however ᾧ may be defined, 


(φ). }! (φ2, 2) and (qd) -f! (G2, 4) 
can never be values for φα. To attempt to make them so is like attempting - 
to catch one’s own shadow. It is impossible to obtain one variable which 
embraces among its values all possible functions of individuals. 


We denote by ¢,# a function of « in which ¢, is an apparent variable, but 
there is no variable of higher order. Similarly ¢,z will contain ¢, as apparent 
variable, and so on. | 
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. The essence of the matter is that‘a variable may travel through any well- 
defined totality of values, provided these values are all such that any one can 
replace any other significantly in any context. In constructing ¢,2, the only 
totality involved is that of individuals, which is already presupposed. But 
when we allow ¢ to be an apparent variable in a function of «, we enlarge the 
totality of functions of 2, however ¢ may have been defined. It is therefore 
always necessary to specify what sort of ¢ is involved, whenever ᾧ appears as 
an apparent variable. 


The other condition, that of significance, is fully provided for by the 
definitions of *8, together with the principle that a function can only occur 
through its values. In virtue of the principle, a function of a function is a 
stroke-function of values of the function. And in virtue of the definitions in 
*8, a value of any function can significantly replace any proposition in a 
stroke-function, because propositions containing any number of apparent 
variables can always be substituted for elementary propositions and for each 
other in any stroke-function. What is necessary for significance is that every 
complete asserted proposition should be derived from a matrix by generaliza- 
tion, and that, in the matrix, the substitution of constant values for the 
variables should always result, ultimately, in a stroke-function of atomic 
propositions. We say “ultimately,” because, when such variables as φ.2 are 
admitted, the substitution of a value for ¢, may yield a proposition still | 
containing apparent variables, and in this proposition the apparent variables 
must be replaced by constants before we arrive at a stroke-function of atomic 
propositions. We may introduce variables requiring several such stages, but 
the end must always be the same: a stroke-function of atomic propositions. 


It seems, however, though it might be difficult to prove formally, that the 
functions ¢,, f, introduce no propositions that cannot be expressed without 
them. Let us take first a very simple illustration. Consider the proposition 

(a,)- 6,0. φια, which we will call f(a, a). 
Since ¢, includes all possible values of ¢ ! and also a great many other values 
in its range, f(a, a) might seem to make a smaller assertion than would be 
made by | 
(qo). φ' “. φ8 α, which we will call ἡ (ὦ, a). 

But in fact f(a, a).D.f)(#,a). This may be seen as follows: ¢,% has one of 
the various sets of forms: 7 

()-φ!' (ὦ, ν), (Ys 2). PUGH Ah ove 

(ay) φ" (ὦ, Y) (AY 2)» ΦῚ (5, ψ, 2), «--, 

(y) : (q2) : φ i (a, Yy; 2) (ay) . (z) . φ i (x,y, 2), eee 
Suppose first that dv.=.(y)-!(a,y). Then 

| : br.gia-=i(y)-Pt(@yily)-Ol@y): 
h!(x,b).¢1(a, δ): 


>: 
D>: (qb). φ! “ .φ 8 α. 
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Next suppose $,7.=.(qy)-@! (a, y). Then 
Pil. φια. Ξ : (ἢ.}3). φ (x,y) : (12). φ' (a, 2): 
9 (αν, 5): Φ ἢ (ὦ, ψὴν Pl (ὦ, 2). φῚ (a, Ue (a, z): 
9: (14). φ' 4. φἘα, 
because ὁ ἴ (ὦ, y)v 6! (a, z) is of the form @!2, when y and z are fixed. It is 
obvious that this method of proof applies to the other cases mentioned above. 
Hence 


(1 φ:). Ge. φ,α.. ΞΞ (ap). φ: 4. φ8α. 
We can satisfy ourselves that the same result holds in the general: form 
(Hd:)-f! (Gi2, #) «=~ (AP) ..1} (Φ "2, 2) 
by a similar argument. We know that f!(6!2, x) is derived from some 
stroke-function 


FE (p, 9,17, ...) 
by substituting ¢!a, Pla, pb, ... (where a, ὃ, ... are constants) for some of 
the propositions p,q, r,... and g,! 2%, g.! 2,93! a, ... (where 9.» Jas 95»... are 


constants) for others of p, q, r,..., while replacing ae remaining’ propositions 
}, 9, T, .-. by constant onions Take a typical case ; suppose 
S(G12,2).=. (pla) Κφ «)| ($18)} 
We then have to prove 
Prd | (Pie φιὉ) . 9. (Gd). φ ἴα] (φ 14 gtd), 
where ¢,2 may have any of the forms enumerated above. 
Suppose first that ¢,7.=.(y).@!(a,y). Then 
φια | (fit ib). =: (19) : (ὦ, w)- Φ ὃ (α, ψ)] (φ 1 (a, 2) φ ᾿ (Ὁ, w)} : 
τ 5:(8.9). φ (α, ψ)} [Φ " (ὦ, ν}} φτ (ὁ, ψ}} τ΄ 
Ds (qd). ptal (stag!) 
because, for a given y, ᾧ ἴ (a, y) 1s of the form φ 3 a. 
Suppose next that ¢2.=.(qy).- @!(a,y). Then 
pit | (Pie | φ.Ὁ) - = : (y) : (Az, w)- φ ἢ (α, ψ)} [φ τ (ὦ, 4) 616, w)} τ΄ 
D (Gy). pla| (yt a] pd), 
putting Ψ ας .-. φ8 (ὦ, 2ὺ)ν φ (ὦ, w). ΠΗ the other cases can be dealt 
with. Hence the result follows. 


Consider next the correlative proposition 

(fi) «5: (φ,2, 4). =. () +f (GP! 2, 2). 
Here 1t 1s the converse implication that needs proving, 1.6. 

(φ). 2 1(Φ12,.4).9.. (φι) «71: (φι3, 2). 
This follows from the previous case by transposition. It can also be seen in- 
dependently as follows. Suppose, as before, that 

7 1(φ,2, 2) « = . (fi) | (P12 | $16), 

and put first giv. =.(y).P! (2, y). 
Then (φ,α)} (φιω 1 φ,6). = + (ay) # (2,0). $1 (ay) | [bE (ὦ, 2)/ G10, w)}. 
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Thus we require that, given 
ΟΠ Ψ)υ(Ψ τα) (Ψ τα Ψψ 6), 
we should have (qy):(z,w).@!(a,y)| [φ ἴ (a, 2}} φ 1 (6, w)}. 
Now 
(W)-plal(pta|plb). 9 1. φτ(α, 2). 9. φ τῷ, 2). G1 (ὃ, 2): 
φῇ (α, 40). 9. φ! (ὦ, w). φῚ (, ὦ) :. 
9 :. φἴᾷ(α, 2). φ τ (α, ὦ). 3. φ (ὦ, 2). φ (ὃ, ων) :. 

| D:.d!(a,w). 9 : φ8 (α, 2). 9. φ! (a, 2). φὶ (ὃ, ὦ) (1) 
Also | 7 ~~ Gl (α,10). 9: Gl (α, ὦ). 9. Pl (x, 2). Hl (δ, w) (2) 
(1). (2). Die (y)-wlal(ptalptb):d:. (49): bl (a,y)- >. φ! (a, 2). 61 (6, w) 


which was to be proved. 


Put next ya. =, (ay). φ8 (a, y). 
Then (φια)} (ra | rd) «= τ} τ (qa, ὦ). Φ τα, 2}} [Φ 1,2) Φ 10, ὦ}. 


In this case we merely put z = w = y and the result follows. 


The method will be the same in any other case. Hence generally: 


(pi) «FE (φ:2, 4). = + (φ) - FUP! 2, 2). 
Although the above arguments do not amount to formal proofs, they suffice 
to make it clear that, in fact, any general propositions about φ 2 are also 
true about ¢,2. This gives us, so far as such functions are concerned, all that 
could have been got from the axiom of reducibility. 


Since the proof can only be conducted in each separate case, it is necessary 
to introduce a primitive proposition stating that the result holds always, This 
primitive proposition is 

| Ἔ :(Φφ). ft (Φ}2,4}).39..}}} (φ,2,4) Pp. 
Asan illustration: suppose we have proved some property of all classes defined 
by functions of the form $!2, the above primitive proposition enables us to 
substitute the class D‘R, where R is the relation defined by $!(2, 4), or by 
(42). φ! (ὦ, 9, 2), or etc. Wherever a class or relation is defined by a function 
containing no apparent variables except individuals, the above primitive pro- 
position enables us to treat it as if it were defined by a matrix. 


We have now to consider functions of the form ¢,x, where 
gun. τε .(Φ).}1(Φ 12,4) or yo. =. (Gb) Ὲ (G14, 2). 
We want to discover whether, or under what circumstances, we have 
($) .g 112, 2) Dg M42, 2°. (A) 
Let us begin with an important particular case. Put 
g!($12,2).=.d!arddla. 
Then (φ). σ! (φ ! 2, 4). ΞΞ . ὦ =a, according to *13'1. 
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We want to prove 
(>). φ!αϑφῖν.9. φ.α ὃ hor, 
1.6. (φ). φ!α 2 φ: “.39 : (φ). 7} (φ 2, α). 3. (φ). fl (P12, x): 
(ah) ..} (φ "2, α). 9. (qh) .υ (φ 2, x). 

Now f!(¢! 2, x) must be derived from some stroke-function 

ἔφ, ᾳ, Tr, ...) 
by substituting for some of }, 4,7, .-- the values d!a, φ 10, dlc, ... where 
ὃ, c,... are constants. As soon as ¢ 15 assigned, this is of the form yr! a. Hence 

(>). φ!α 2 φῖ.. 9 :(φ):} }(φ "2, α).32..}}}(φΦ 12, a): 
ο 2 :(φ). [(φ 82, α). 9. (fh) 78 (φ! 2, 2) : 

(ab) -f ($13, α). 9. «(φ).71(Φ}3, 2). 

Thus generally (6). d6!ad φ3:.. 39. (φ.) . φεα 2 $2 without the need of any 


axiom of reducibility. 


It must not, however, be assumed that (A) 1s always true. The procedure 
is as follows: f!(! 2, x) results from some stroke-function 


F( p,q, 7, ...) 
by substituting for some of p, g, 7, ... the values @! a, Pla, φῦ, ... (a, ὃ, ... 
being constants). We assume that, e.g. 

| dot - = -(p) Sf! (p! 2, 2). 
Thus b.c.=.(o).-L(dla, dla, P!b, ...). (B) 
What we want to discover is whether 
(φ). σ᾿ (612, 4). 3.91! (φ.2, a). 

Now g!(¢! 2, a) will be derived from a stroke-function 

G (p, 4, Υ, sae) 
by substituting gta, dia’, P!d’, ... for some of p, g, 7, .... To obtain 
9! (22,2), we have to put ¢#, φ,α΄, φ,', ... in G(p, g, 7, ...), instead of 
d!a, pia’, 6!b’,..... We shall thus obtain a new matrix. 


If (φ). σ τ(φ! 2, x) is known to be true because 6 (}, q, 7, ...) 1s always 
true, then g!(¢,2, x) 15 true in virtue of *8, because it is obtained from 
G (p, 4, 7, .--) by substituting for some of p, g, r,... the propositions ¢,z, 
φ.α΄, db’, ... which contain apparent variables. Thus in this case an inference 
is warranted. | 


We have thus the following important proposition : 
Whenever (%).g!(!2, x) is known to be true because g!(¢! 2,2”) is 
always a value of a stroke-function 
G (p, 9,7) ...), 
which is true for all values of p, q, 7, ..., then g!(¢,2, x) is also true, and so 
(of course) is (¢.) .g ! (φ.2, 2). 
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This, however, does not cover the case where (¢).g!(6!2,£) is not a 
truth of logic, but a hypothesis, which may be true for some values of x and 
false for others. When this is the case, the inference to g!(¢.2,#) 18 some- 
times legitimate and sometimes not; the various cases must be investigated 
separately. We shall have an important illustration of the failure of the 
inference in connection with mathematical induction. 


VI. CLASSES 


The theory of classes is at once simplified in one direction and complicated 
in another by the assumption that functions only occur through their values 
and by the abandonment of the axiom of reducibility. 


According to our present theory, all functions of functions are extensional, 


px =_ vx. 2. f (62) =f (2). 
This is obvious, since ¢ can only occur in f ($2) by the substitution of values 
of @ for p, g, 7, ... in a stroke-function, and, if dv =a, the substitution of 
gx for p in a stroke-function gives the same truth-value to the truth-function 
as the substitution of ψα. Consequently there 18 no longer any reason to 
distinguish between functions and classes, for we have, in virtue of the above, 


HL =z Pu. D>. φῶ = WE. 
We shall continue to use the notation 2 (x), which is often more convenient 
than φῶ; but there will no longer be any difference between the meanings of 
the two symbols. Thus classes, as distinct from functions, lose even that 
shadowy being which they retain in *20. The same, of course, applies to 
relations in extension. This, so far, is a simplification. 


1.6. 


On the other hand, we now have to distinguish classes of different orders 
composed of members of the same order. Taking classes of individuals as the 
simplest case, 2(h!a) must be distinguished from #(¢,2) and so on. In 
virtue of the proposition at the end of the last section, the general logical 
properties of classes will be the same for classes of all orders. Thus e.g. 


—aCB.BCy.d.aCy 


will hold whatever may be the orders of a, 8, Υ respectively. In other kinds of 
cases, however, trouble arises. Take, as a first instance, p‘« and s‘«. We have 
cep'e.=iaek.D,. Tea. 
Thus p‘x is a class of higher order than any of the members of x. Hence the 
hypothesis (a). fa may not imply f(p‘«), if a is of. the order of the members 
of «. ‘There is a kind of proof invented by Zermelo, of which the simplest 
example is his second proof of the Schriéder-Bernstein theorem (given in *73). 
This kind of proof consists in defining a certain class of classes «, and then 
showing that p‘cex. On the face of it, “p‘«ex” is impossible, since p‘« is 
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not of the same order as members of «. This, however, is not all that is to be 
said. A class of classes « is always defined by some function of the form 

(@,, %, ...)2 (HY, Yo, ---)» HK (a, € 4, Lea, ... ψιεα, Yo a, ae 
where F is a stroke-function, and “aex«” means that the above function is 
true. It may well happen that the above function is true when p‘« is sub- 


stituted for a, and the result is interpreted by *8. Does this justify us in 
asserting pfx € « ? 


Let us take an illustration which is important in connection with 
mathematical induction. Put — | 
«a(R aa. ae@). 

Then Rp C pe ..aepx (see *40°81) 
so that, in a sense, ρίκεκ. That is to say, if we substitute p‘x for ain the 
defining function of «, and apply *8, we obtain a true proposition. By the 
definition of «90, 

«-- 

κα = pK. 

, 

Thus Ry‘a is a second-order class. Consequently, if we have a hypothesis 
(a) . fa, where a is a first-order class, we cannot assume 


(a) .fa.>.f(Byfa). | (A) 
By the proposition at the end of the previous section, if (a). fa is deduced by 
seis from a universally-true stroke-function of ees propositions, 


t (Ry! a) will also be true. Thus we may substitute Ry! a for a in any asserted 
proposition “F.fa” which occurs in Principia Mathematica. But when 
(a). fa isa hypothesis, not a universal truth, the implication (A) is not, pruma 
Jacie, necessarily true. 
For example, if « = a(R“a Ca.ae a); we have 
QEK. 2 can Bex = =.R“(anB)CR. ae BP. 
Hence MEK. R“(an B)CB. aeB.d.pxKCP (1) 


In many of the propositions of *90, as hitherto proved, we substitute p‘« for 
a, whence we obtain 


| eT ear a ene | (2) 
1.€. 

| zeP.aRyz.d,y-weB:aceB.ahyai:d.reB 

or (—ORye.D1.26€B.aRyz. 9, weBi:aeBid.ve ZB. 


This is a more powerful form of induction than that used in the definition of 
OB &. But the proof is not valid, because we have no right to substitute p‘« 
for a in passing from (1) to (2). Therefore the proofs which use this form of 
induction have to be reconstructed. . 
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It will be found that the form to which we can reduce most of the fallacious | 
inferences that seem plausible is the following: 


Given “Ε. (x). f(x, x)” we can infer “Ἐ : (a): (qy)-f(#, y).” Thus given 
“Ἐν (a). f(a, a)” we can infer “Ff: (a): (qB8)-f(a, 8).” But this depends upon 
the possibility of a=. If, now, ἃ is of one order and β of another, we do 
not know that a= is possible. Thus suppose we have 

eK» Da ga 
and we wish to infer g8, where β is a class of higher order satisfying Bex. 
The proposition 
(B):aee-Da-ga:dI:Bex.d.g8 
becomes, when developed by *8, 
(8B) (qa)i-aex.D.ga:I:Bex.d.g8. 
This is only valid if «= is possible. Hence the inference is fallacious if 8 
is of higher order than a. 


Let us apply these considerations to Zermelo’s proof of the Schréder- 
Bernstein theorem, given in *73°8 ff. We have a Class of classes 


ae=a(aC DF. B-d‘RCa. R“aCa) 


and we prove ρίκεκ (*73°81), which is admissible in the limited sense ex- 
plained above. We then add the hypothesis — 


a~ve(B—AU‘SR) vu R“ ‘« | | 

and proceed to prove p‘« — t*« εκ (in the fourth line of the proof of *73°82). 
This also is admissible in the limited sense. But in the next line of the same 
proof we make a use of it which is not admissible, arguing from p‘« — l‘we κ 
to p‘« C p‘« — ‘a, because | 
aex.D,-p'eCa. 
The inference from | 

aek.D.-peCa to pe—txex. Dd. p'eC px —Ua 
is only valid if p‘« —t‘x is a class of the same order as- the members of x. 
For, when acx.3,..p‘« Ca is written out it becomes 

(a) :::(qB)s. (a) t:aex.D1BPex.d.cveBi:d.xvea. 
This is deduced from — 

Aex.It.4€K.IJ. 06a: )D.xLEa 

by the principle that f(a, a) implies (q8)./(a, 8). But here the 8 must be 
of the same order as the a, while in our case a and f are not of the same 
order, if a= p‘« — εἴα and β is an ordinary member of «. At this point, there- 
fore, where we infer p‘« C ρ'κ — ‘a, the proof breaks down. 


It is easy, however, to remedy this defect in the proof. All we need is 


s~e(B— ASR) v R“ px 2-2. 2~€ pK 
or, conversely, | 


zsepixe.d.xce(B—UA‘R)v R“ px 
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Now | 
Φερίκ.3:.αεκ. 3ε:α--ἰἰουεκι 
5.:(β6- Εἰς α-- 2). ν. ~ {Ra - i“) Ca- ἐν 
>. sae B— G‘k.v. we R(a— ι Ὥ) 
- Φ͵εβ--Π:νταεκ.3α oe κα, 
Hence, by i: ‘341, — 
φερίκ.9 vr: — UR) υ Rp§x 

which gives the required result. 

We assume that a—v‘a is of no higher order than a; this can be secured 
by taking a to be of at least the second order, since t‘x, and therefore — ‘a, 
is of the second order. We may always assume our classes raised to a given 
order, but not raised indefinitely. 

Thus the Schréder-Bernstein theorem survives. 

Another difficulty arises in regard to sub-classes. We put 

Cla=A(BCa) DE. 
Now “8 Ca” is significant when β is of higher order than a, provided its 
members are of the same type as those of a. But when we have 
B Ca. Dp SB, 
the 8 must be of some definite type. As a rule, we shall be able to show 
that a proposition of this sort holds whatever the type of 8, if we can show 
that it holds when # is of the same type as a. Consequently no difficulty 
arises until we come to Cantor's proposition 2” > n, which results from the 
proposition | 
~ {(Cl*a) sm a} 
which is proved in *102. The proof is as follows: 
| Rel 71.D‘R=a. Ud‘ RCClia. F=2 [wea—Ra}.d: 
yea. ye RYy.dj.yreEzryea.yre RY. Dyes: Diyea. ν ξεν: 
D: Ene CSR. 

As this proposition is crucial, we shall enter into it somewhat minutely. 

Let a=2#(A! 2), and let 

ΦῈ [2 (φΦῚ 2)} .-Ξ. fl (P! 2,2). 

Then by our data, 


Αἴ... (14) ..}1 (φ} 2, x), 
Si (12,2). D.Ala.dlydAty, 
71(φ 12,4). 1 (φ "2, ν}).9..ὅὦ τε ν, 
71(φ}12,5).} (Ψ 12,4)... ΦῚΨ ξν Ψ ψ. 
With these data, 
χεα-- απ ΑἸ: 1(Φ 132, 4). 39 «οὐ Ὶ 2. 
Thus E=B((b):Alarfi(pl2,2).d.vgl ah. 
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Thus & is defined by a function in which ¢ appears as apparent variable. If 
we enlarge the initial range of ¢, we shall enlarge the range of values involved 
in the definition of & There is therefore no way of escaping from the result 
that & is of higher order than the sub-classes of a contemplated in the 
definition of Cl‘a. Consequently the proof of 2" > n collapses when the 
axiom of reducibility is not assumed. We shall find, however, that the propo- 
sition remains true when 1s finite. 


With regard to relations, exactly similar questions arise as with regard to 
classes. A relation is no longer to be se from a function of two 
variables, and we have 

(2, ἢ) Ξε Ψ (ὦ, ἢ) . Ξ : φ (ὦ, 2). Ξειν εΨ (α, }) 
The difficulties as regards p‘A and ΒΕ]. γ less important than those concerning 
p‘« and Cl‘a, because p‘r and RI‘P are less used. But a very serious difficulty 
occurs as regards similarity. We have 
— asmB.=.(qR).Relmal.a=DR. B=. 
Here R must be confined within some type; but whatever type we choose, 
there may be a correlator of higher type by which a and 8 can be correlated. 
Thus we can never prove ~(asm f), except in such special cases as when 
either a or β is finite. This difficulty was illustrated by Cantor’s theorem 
2" > n, which we have just examined. Almost all our propositions are con- 
cerned in proving that two classes are similar, and these can all be interpreted 
so as to remain valid. But the few propositions which are concerned with 
proving that two classes are not similar collapse, ἴων where one at least of 
the two is finite. 
VII. MATHEMATICAL INDUCTION 

All the propositions on mathematical induction in Part 11, Section Εἰ and 
Part III, Section C remain valid, when suitably interpreted. But the proofs 
of many of them become fallacious when the axiom of reducibility is not 
assumed, and in some cases new proofs can only be obtained with considerable 
labour. The difficulty becomes at once apparent on observing the definition 
of “aRyy” in *90. Omitting the factor “ve C*R, ” which is irrelevant for 
our purposes, the definition of “cRyy” may be written 

2Rw.r2%- GO! zIdlwirg-Gl arly, (A) 
ze. “y has every elementary hereditary property possessed by 2.” We may, 
instead of elementary properties, take any other order of properties; as we 
shall see later, it is advantageous to take third-order properties when F is 
one-many or many-one, and fifth-order properties in other cases. But for 
preliminary purposes it makes no difference what order of properties we take, 
and therefore for the sake of definiteness we take elementary properties to 
begin with. The difficulty is that, if ¢, is any second-order property, we 
cannot deduce from (A) | 

2Rw .D2,w + $229 how t >. φ.. D doy. (B) 
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Suppose, for saa a that ¢.2.= .(φ) . τ (φ12, A then from (A) we can 
deduce 
Ζίδιυ. 3, ὦ. (φ 12, 2) Do 21(Φ 12,10): 9:1 (φ12,5). er y)? 

9 :φ,ω.. 9. doy. (C) 
But in veneral our hypothesis here is not implied by the hypothesis of (B). 
If we put φ,4. -Ξ. (qd). 71 (φ 2,2), we get exactly analogous results. 


Hence in order to apply mathematical induction to a second-order property, 
it is not sufficient that it should be itself hereditary, but it must be composed 
of hereditary elementary properties. That is to say, if the property in question | 
is @,2, where ¢,2 is either 

(φ) «U2, 2) or (1G) + 7 1(Φ 2,2), 
it is not enough to have | 
Z2Rw . 2, ὦ $22 2 doW, 
but we must have, for each elementary ¢, 
ZRw « 2,,ὦ.7(Φ 12,2)2. 7} (φΦ}2, ὦ). 

One inconvenient consequence is that, primé facie, an inductive property 

must not be of the form 


| rRy2z. plz 
or | Se Potid‘R. φῚ 
or ae NCinduct. gta. 


This 1s inconvenient, because often such properties are hereditary when ¢ 
alone is not, 1.6. we may have — 
gRyz.o'2.2Rw.dz.-tRyw.d!w 
when we do not have 
é!z.zhw.d2y.! wy, 
and similarly in the other cases. ) 


These considerations make it necessary to re-examine all inductive proofs. 
In some cases they are still valid, in others they are easily rectified; in still 
others, the rectification is laborious, but it is always possible. The method of 
rectification is explained in Appendix B to this volume. 


_ There is, however, so far as we can discover, no way by which our present 
primitive propositions can be made adequate to Dedekindian and well-ordered 
relations. The practical uses of Dedekindian relations depend upon *21163— 
‘692, which lead to *214°-3—'34, showing that the series of segments of a series 
is Dedekindian. It is upon this that the theory of real numbers rests, real 
numbers being defined as segments of the series of rationals. This subject is 
dealt with in *310. If we were to regard as doubtful the proposition that the 
series of real numbers is Dedekindian, analysis would collapse. 


The proofs of this proposition in Principia Mathematica depend upon the 
axiom of reducibility, since they depend upon *211°64, which asserts — 
ACDSP..D.8sre Df Pe. 
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For reasons explained above, if a is of the order of members of 2, (a) . fa may 
not imply f(s‘A), because s‘X is a class of higher order than the members of 
» Thus although we have 


D‘P. = & {(q8).a= PB}, 
sr. = P“§s§P KX, 
yet we cannot infer s‘i ε D‘P. except when s‘r or s‘P.“*X is, for some special 
reason, of the same order as the members of A. This will be the case when X 


is finite, but not necessarily otherwise. Hence the theory of irrationals will 
require reconstruction. 


Exactly similar difficulties arise in regard to well-ordered series. The 
theory of well-ordered series rests on the definition *250°01 : 


Bord = P(Clex‘C‘P Cd‘minp) Df, 
whence — PeBord.=:aC@P.qia.3..qia—P**a. 


In making deductions, we constantly substitute for a some constructed class 
of higher order than C*P. For instance, in *250°122 we substitute for a the 


class ΟΡ a pi PK(a a C‘P), which is in general of higher order than a. If this 
substitution is illegitimate, we cannot prove that a class contained in C“P 
and having successors must have an immediate successor, without which the 
theory of well-ordered series becomes impossible. This particular difficulty 
might be overcome, but it 15 obvious that many important propositions must 
collapse. 


It might be possible to sacrifice infinite well-ordered series to logical 
rigour, but the theory of real numbers is an integral part of ordinary mathe- 
matics, and can hardly be the object of a reasonable doubt. We are therefore 
justified in supposing that some logical axiom which is true will justify it. 
The axiom required may be more restricted than the axiom of reducibility, 
but, if so, 10 remains to be discovered. 


The following are among the contributions to mathematical logic since the 
publication of the first edition of Principia Mathematica. 


D. Hitpert. Axiomatisches Denken, Muathematische Annalen, Vol. 78. Die logischen 
Grundlagen der Mathematik, 2b. Vol. 88. Neue Begriindung der Mathematik, 
Abhundlungen aus dem mathematischen Seminar der Hamburgischen Universitit, 1922. 

P. Bernays. Ueber Hilbert’s Gedanken zur Grundlegung der Arithmetik, Jahresbericht 
der deutschen Mathematiker- Vereinigung, Vol. 31. 

H. BEHMANN. Beitrage zur Algebra der Logik. Mathematische Annalen, Vol. 86. 

L. Cawisrekx. Ueber die Antinomien der Prinzipien der Mathematik, MWathematische 
Zeitschrift, Vol. 14. The Theory of Constructive Types. Annales de la Société 
Mathématique de Pologne, 1923. (Dr Chwistek has kindly allowed us to read in MS. 
a longer work with the same title.) 

H. Wert. Das Kontinuum, Veit, 1918. Ueber die neue Grundlagenkrise der Mathematik, 
Mathematische Zeitschrift, Vol. 10. Randbemerkungen zu Hauptproblemen der 
Mathematik, Mathematische Zeitschrift, Vol. 20. 
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L. E. J. Brouwer. Begriindung der Mengenlehre unabhiingig vom logischen Satz des 
ausgeschlossenen Dritten. Verhandelingen d. K. Akademie v. Wetenschappen, Amster- 
dam, 1918, 1919. Intuitionistische Mengenlehre, Jahresbericht der deutschen Mathema- 


tiker-Vereinigung, Vol. 28. 

ΠΑ. TasTELBAUM-TaRsKI. Sur le terme primitif de la logistique, Fundamenta Mathematicae, 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE mathematical logic which occupies Part I of the present’ work has 
been constructed under the guidance of three different purposes. In the first 
place, it aims at effecting the greatest possible analysis of the ideas with 
which it deals and of the processes by which it conducts demonstrations, 
and at diminishing to the utmost the number of the undefined ideas and 
undemonstrated propositions (called respectively primitive ideas and primitive 
propositions) from which it starts. In the second place, it is framed with a 
view to the perfectly precise expression, in its symbols, of mathematical 
propositions: to secure such expression, and to secure it in the simplest and 
most convenient notation possible, is the chief motive in the choice of topics. 
In the third place, the system is specially framed to solve the paradoxes 
which, in recent years, have troubled students of symbolic logic and the 
theory of aggregates; it 1s believed that the theory of types, as set forth in 
what follows, leads both to the ‘avoidance of contradictions, and to the . 
detection of the precise fallacy which has given rise to them. 


Of the above three purposes, the first and third often compel us to adopt 
methods, definitions, and notations which are more complicated or more 
difficult than they would be if we had the second object alone in view. This 
_ applies especially to the theory of descriptive expressions (#14 and *30) and — 
to the theory of classes and relations («20 and *21). On these two points, 
and to a lesser degree on others, it has been found necessary to make some 
sacrifice of lucidity to correctness. The sacrifice is, however, in the main 
only temporary : in each case, the notation ultimately adopted, though its 
real meaning is very complicated, has an apparently simple meaning which, 
except at certain crucial points, can withoyt danger be substituted in 
thought for the real meaning. It is therefore convenient, in a preliminary 
explanation of the notation, to treat these apparently simple meanings as — 
primitive ideas, 1.6. as ideas introduced without definition. When the notation 
has grown more or less familiar, 1t 1s easier to follow the more complicated 
explanations which we believe to be more correct. In the body of the work, 
where it is necessary to adhere rigidly to the strict logical order, the easier 
order of development could not be adopted; it is therefore given in the 
Introduction, The explanations given in Chapter I of the Introduction are 
such as place lucidity before correctness; the full explanations are partly 
supplied in succeeding Chapters of the Introduction, partly given in the body 
of the work. | 


The use of a symbolism, other than that of words, in all parts of the book 
which aim at embodying strictly accurate demonstrative reasoning, has been 
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forced on us by the consistent pursuit of the above three purposes. The 
reasons for this extension of symbolism beyond the familiar regions of number 
and allied ideas are many : 


(1). The ideas here employed are more abstract than those familiarly con- 
sidered in language. Accordingly there are no words which are used mainly 
in the exact consistent senses which are required here. Any use of words 
would require unnatural limitations to their ordinary meanings, which would 
be in fact more difficult to remember consistently than are the definitions of 
entirely new symbols. 


(2) The grammatical structure of language 1s adapted to a wide variety 
of usages. Thus it possesses no unique simplicity in representing the few 
simple, though highly abstract, processes and ideas arising in the deductive 
trains of reasoning employed here. In fact the very abstract simplicity of the 
ideas of this work defeats language. Language can represent complex ideas 
more easily. The proposition “a whale is big” represents language at its best, 
beg terse expression to a complicated fact ; while the true analysis of “one 

a number” leads, in language, to an sutolorable prolixity. Accordingly 
seed is gained by using a symbolism especially designed to represent the 
ideas and processes of deduction which occur in this work, 


(3) The adaptation of the rules of the symbolism to the processes of 
deduction aids the intuition in regions too abstract for the imagination 
readily to present to the mind the true relation between the ideas employed. 
For various collocations of symbols become familiar as representing 1m- 
portant collocations of ideas; and in turn the possible relations—according 
to the rules of the symbolism—between these collocations of symbols become 
familiar, and these further collocations represent still more complicated 
relations between the abstract ideas, And thus the mind is finally led to 
construct trains of reasoning in regions of thought in which the imagination 
would be entirely unable to sustain itself without symbolic help. Ordinary 
language yields no such help. Its grammatical structure does not represent 
uniquely the relations between the ideas involved. Thus, “a whale is big” 
and “one is a number” both look alike, so that the eye gives no help to the 
imagination. | 


(4) The terseness of the symbolism enables a whole proposition to be 
represented to the eyesight as one whole, or at most in two or three parts 
divided where the natural breaks, represented in the symbolism, occur. This 
is a humble property, but is in fact very important in connection with the 
advantages enumerated under the heading (8). 


(5) .The attainment of the first-mentioned object of this work, namely 
the complete enumeration of all the ideas and steps in reasoning employed 
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in mathematics, necessitates both terseness and the presentation of each pro- 
position with the maximum of formality in a form as characteristic of itself 
as possible, 


Further light on the methods and symbolism of this book is thrown by a 
slight consideration of the limits to their useful employment: | 

(a) Most mathematical investigation is concerned not with the analysis 
of the complete process of reasoning, but with the presentation of such an 
abstract of the proof as is sufficient to convince a properly instructed mind. 
For such investigations the detailed presentation of the steps in reasoning is 
of course unnecessary, provided that the detail is carried far enough to guard 
against error. In this connection it may be remembered that the investiga- 
tions of Weierstrass and others of the same school have shown that, even in 
the common topics of mathematical thought, much more detail is necessary 
than previous generations of mathematicians had anticipated. 

(8) In proportion as the imagination works easily in any region of 
thought, symbolism (except for the express purpose of analysis) becomes only 
necessary aS a convenient shorthand writing to register results obtained 
without its help. It is a subsidiary object of this work to show that, with 
the aid of symbolism, deductive reasoning can be extended to regions of 
thought not usually supposed amenable to mathematical treatment. And 
until the ideas of such branches of knowledge have become more familiar, 
the detailed type of reasoning, which is also required for the analysis of the 
steps, 18 appropriate to the investigation of the general truths concerning 
these subjects. 
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CHAPTER I 


PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS OF IDEAS AND NOTATIONS 


T'HE notation adopted in the present work is based upon that of Peano, 
and the following explanations are to some extent modelled on those which 
he prefixes to his Formulario Mathematico. His use of dots as brackets is 
adopted, and so are many of his symbols. 


Variables. The idea of a variable, as it occurs in the present work, is 
more general than that which is explicitly used in ordinary mathematics. 
In ordinary mathematics, a variable generally stands for an undetermined 
number or quantity. In mathematical logic, any symbol whose meaning is not 
determinate is called a variable, and the various determinations of which its 
meaning is susceptible are called the values of the variable. The values may 
be any set of entities, propositions, functions, classes or relations, according 
to circumstances. If a statement 15 made about “Mr A and Mr B,” “Mr A” 
and “ Mr B” are variables whose values are confined to men. A variable may 
either have a conventionally-assigned range of values, or may (in the absence 
of any indication of the range of values) have as the range of its values all 
determinations which render the statement in which it occurs significant. 
Thus when a text-book of logic asserts that “A is A,” without any indication 
as to what A may be, what is meant is that any statement of the form 
“A is A” is true. We may call a variable restricted when its values are 
confined to some only of those of which it is capable; otherwise, we shall call 
it unrestricted. Thus when an unrestricted variable occurs, it represents any 
object such that the statement concerned can be made significantly (ze. either 
truly or falsely) concerning that object. For the purposes of logic, the 
unrestricted variable is more convenient than the restricted variable, and we 
shall always employ 10. We shall find that the unrestricted variable is still 
subject to limitations imposed by the manner of its occurrence, i.e. things 
which can be said significantly concerning a proposition cannot be said 
significantly concerning a class or a relation, and so on. But the limitations 
to which the unrestricted variable is subject do not need to be explicitly 
indicated, since they are the limits of significance of the statement in which 
the variable occurs, and are therefore intrinsically determined by this state- 
ment. This will be more fully explained later*. 


To sum up, the three salient facts connected with the use of the variable 
are: (1) that a variable is ambiguous in its denotation and accordingly undefined ; 
(2) that a variable preserves a recognizable identity in various occurrences 
throughout the same context, so that many variables can occur together in the 


* Cf. Chapter II of the Introduction. 
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same context each with its separate identity; and (3) that either the range of 
possible determinations of two variables may be the same, so that a possible 
determination of one variable is also a possible determination of the other, or 
the ranges of two variables may be different, so that, if a possible determina- 
tion of one variable is given to the other, the resulting complete phrase is 
meaningless instead of becoming a complete unambiguous proposition (true 
or false) as would be the case if all variables in it had been given any suitable 
determinations. 


The uses of various letters. Variables will be denoted by single letters, and 
so will certain constants; but a letter which has once been assigned to a constant 
by a definition must not afterwards be used to denote a variable. The small 
letters of the ordinary alphabet will all be used for variables, except p and s 
after *40, in which constant meanings are assigned to these two letters. The 
following capital letters will receive constant meanings: B, C, D, #, Κ᾽, Land J. 
Among small Greek letters, we shall give constant meanings to ε, « and (at a 
later stage) to 7, θ and w. Certain Greek capitals will from time to time be 
introduced for constants, but Greek capitals will not be used for variables. Of 
the remaining letters, p, q, * will be called propositional letters, and will stand 
for variable propositions (except that, from *40 onwards, p must not be used 
for a variable); £9, φ, Ψ, xy, θ and (until *33) & will be called functional 
letters, and will be used for variable functions. 


The small Greek letters not already mentioned will be used for variables 
whose values are classes, and will be referred to simply as Greek letters. Ordinary 
capital letters not already mentioned will be used for variables whose values 
are relations, and will be referred to simply as capital letters. Ordinary small 
letters other than p, 4, 7, 8, J, g will be used for variables whose values are not 
known to be functions, classes, or relations; these letters will be referred to 
simply as small Latin letters. 


After the early part of the work, variable propositions and variable functions 
will hardly ever occur. We shall then have three main kinds of variables: 
variable classes, denoted by smali Greek letters; variable relations, denoted by 
capitals; and variables not given as necessarily classes or relations, which will 
be denoted by small Latin letters. 


In addition to this usage of small Greek letters for variable classes, capital 
letters for variable relations, small Latin letters for variables of type wholly 
undetermined by the context (these arise from the possibility of “systematic 
ambiguity,” explained later in the explanations of the theory of types), the 
reader need only remember that all letters represent variables, unless they have 
been defined as constants in some previous place in the book. In general the 
structure of the context determines the scope of the variables contained in it; 
but the special indication of the nature of the variables employed, as here 
proposed, saves considerable labour of thought. 
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The fundamental functions of propositions. An aggregation of propositions, 
considered as wholes not necessarily unambiguously determined, into a single 
proposition more complex than its constituents, is a function with propositions 
as arguments. The general idea of such an aggregation of propositions, or of 
variables representing propositions, will not be employed in this work. But 
there are four special cases which are of fundamental importance, since all the 
aggregations of subordinate propositions into one complex proposition ee 
occur in the sequel are formed out of them step by step. 


They are (1) the Contradictory Function, (2) the Logical Sum, or Dis- 
junctive Function, (3) the Logical Product, or Conjunctive Function, (4) the 
Implicative Function. These functions in the sense in which they are required 
in this work are not all independent; and if two of them are taken as primitive 
undefined ideas, the other two can be defined in terms of them. It 15 to some 
extent—though not entirely—arbitrary as to which functions are taken as 
primitive. Simplicity of primitive ideas and symmetry of treatment seem to 
be gained by taking the first two functions as primitive ideas. 


The Contradictory Function with argument p, where p is any proposition, 
is the proposition which is the contradictory of p, that is, the: proposition 
asserting that p is not true. This is denoted by ~p. Thus ~p is the 
contradictory function with p as argument and means the negation of the 
proposition p. It will also be referred to as the proposition not-p. Thus ~p 
means not-p, which means the negation of p. 


The Logical Sum is a propositional function with two arguments p and gq, 
and is the proposition asserting p or q disjunctively, that is, asserting that at 
least one of the two pandg is true. This is denoted by pvg. Thus pvq is 
the logical sum with p and q as arguments. It is also called the logical sum of 
pandq. Accordingly pv q means that at least p or q is true, not excluding the 
case in which both are true. 


The Logical Product is a propositional function with two arguments p and 
qg, and is the proposition asserting p and q conjunctively, that is, asserting that 
both p and q are true. This is denoted by p.g, or—in order to make the dots 
act as brackets in a way to be explained immediately—by p : gq, or by p:. 4, 
or by p::qg. Thus p.q is the logical product with p and q as arguments. It 
is also called the logical product of p and q. Accordingly p.q means that both 
p and q are true. It is easily seen that this function can be defined in terms 
of the two preceding functions. For when p and gq are both true it must be 
false that either ~p or ~q is true. Hence in this book p.g is merely a 
shortened form of symbolism for 

“(ον 4). 
If any further idea attaches to the proposition “both p and ῳ are true,” it is 
not required here. 
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The Implicative Function is a propositional function with two arguments 
p and q, and is the proposition that either not-p or q is true, that is, it is the 
proposition ~ pvq. Thus if p is true, ~p is false, and accordingly the only 
alternative left by the proposition ~ pv gq is that q is true. In other words 
if p and ~pvgq are both true, then q is true. In this sense the proposition 
~ pvq will be quoted as stating that p implies q. The idea contained in 
this propositional function is so important that it requires a symbolism which 
with direct simplicity represents the proposition as connecting p and q 
without the intervention of ~ p. But “implies” as used here expresses 
nothing else than the connection between p and q also expressed by the 
disjunction “not-p or g.” The symbol employed for “p implies q,” 7.6. for 
“~pvq,” is “2 ᾳ. This symbol may also be read “if p, then 4." The 
association of implication with the use of an apparent variable produces 
an extension called “formal implication.” This is explained later: it is. an 
idea derivative from “implication” as here defined. When it is necessary 
explicitly to discriminate “implication” from “formal implication,” it is called 
“material implication.” Thus “ material implication” is simply “implication” 
as here defined. The process of inference, which in common usage 1s often 
confused with implication, is explained immediately. 


These four functions of propositions are the fundamental constant (1.6. 
definite) propositional functions with propositions as arguments, and all other 
constant propositional functions with propositions as arguments, so far as they 
are required in the present work, are formed out of them by successive steps. 
No variable propositional functions of this kind occur in this work. 


Equivalence. The simplest example of the formation of a more complex 
function of propositions by the use of these four fundamental forms is furnished 
by “equivalence.” Two propositions p and q are said to be “ equivalent ”’ 
when p implies g and ᾧ implies p. This relation between p and q is denoted 
by “p=g.” Thus “p=q” stands for “( 9 4). (4 9} 1018 easily seen that 
two propositions are equivalent when, and only when, they are both true or 
are both false. Equivalence rises in the scale of importance when we come 
to “formal implication” and thus to “formal equivalence.” It must not 
be supposed that two propositions which are equivalent are in any sense 
identical or even remotely concerned with the samme topic. Thus “ Newton 
was a man” and “the sun is hot” are equivalent as being both true, and 
“ Newton was not a man” and “the sun is cold” are equivalent as being both 
false. But here we have anticipated deductions which follow later from our 
formal reasoning. Equivalence in its origin is merely mutual implication as 
stated above. 


Truth-values. The “truth-value” of a proposition is truth if it is true, 
and falsehood if it is false*. It will be. observed that the truth-values of 


* This phrase is due to Frege. 
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PYG, P+ PIG ~ P P= depend only upon those of p and gq, namely the 
truth-value of “pvgq” is truth if the a value of either or q is truth, 
and is falsehood otherwise ; that of “p.q” is truth if that of both p and q 18 
truth, and is falsehood otherwise; that of “pq” is truth if either that of p 
18. falsehood or that ΟἹ q is truth; that of “~ p” is the opposite of that of P; 
and that. of “p=q” is truth if p and q have the same truth-value, and is 
falsehood otherwise. Now the only ways in which propositions will occur 
in the present work are ways derived from the above by combinations and 
repetitions. Hence it is easy to see (though it cannot be formally proved 
except in each particular case) that if a proposition p occurs in any propo- 
sition f(p) which we shall ever have occasion to deal with, the truth-value 
of f( p) will depend, not upon the particular proposition p, but only upon 
its truth-value; we. if p=q, we shall have f(p)=/(q). Thus whenever two 
propositions are known to be equivalent, either may be substituted for the 
other in any formula with which we shall have occasion to deal. 


We may call a function f(p) a “truth-function” when its argument p is 
ἃ proposition, and the truth-value of f(p) depends only upon the truth- 
value of p. Such functions are by no means the only common functions of 
propositions. For example, “A believes p” is a function of p which will 
vary its truth-value for different arguments having the same truth-value: 
A may believe one true proposition without believing another, and may 
believe one false proposition without believing another. Such functions 
are not excluded from our consideration, and are included in the scope of 
any general propositions we may make about functions; but the particular 
functions of propositions which we shall have occasion to construct or to con- 
sider explicitly are all truth-functions. This fact is closely connected with a 
characteristic of mathematics, namely, that mathematics is always concerned 
with extensions rather than intensions. The connection, if not now obvious, will 
become more so when we have considered the theory of classes and relations. 


Assertion-sign. The sign “t,” called the “assertion-sign,” means that 
what follows is asserted. It is required for distinguishing a complete propo- 
sition, which we assert, from any subordinate propositions contained in it but 
not asserted. In ordinary written language a sentence contained between full 
stops denotes an asserted proposition, and if it is false the book is in error. 
The sign “Ἐ᾽ prefixed to a proposition serves this same purpose in our sym- 
bolism. For example, if “(pp)” occurs, it is to be taken as a ee 
assertion convicting the authors of error unless the proposition “pp” 
true (as it is). Also a proposition stated in symbols without this sign “ εν Α 
prefixed is not asserted, and is merely put forward for consideration, or as ἃ 
subordinate part of an asserted proposition. 
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Inference. The process of inference is as follows: a proposition “p” is 
asserted, and a proposition “p implies q” is asserted, and then as a sequel 
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the proposition “q” is asserted. The trust in inference is the belief that if the 
two former assertions are not in error, the final assertion is not in error. 
Accordingly whenever, in symbols, where Ὁ and g have of course special 
determinations, 
“kp” and “F(pDq)” 

have occurred, then “+ q ” will occur if it is desired to put it on record. The 
process of the inference cannot be reduced to symbols. Its sole record is the 
occurrence of “Fg.” It is of course convenient, even at the risk of repetition, 
to write “Fp” and “F(p)Dq)” in close juxtaposition before proceeding to 
“Eq” as the result of an inference. When this is to be done, for the sake of 
drawing attention to the inference which is being made, we shall write 

instead 
| “Fo Dg,” 
which is to be considered as a mere abbreviation of the threefold statement 

“Fo” and “F(p oq)” and “Fg.” 

Thus “FpDtq” may be read “», therefore qg,’ being in fact the same 
abbreviation, essentially, as this is; for “p, therefore g” does not explicitly 
state, what is part of its meaning, that p implies g. An inference is the 
dropping of a true premiss; it is the dissolution of an implication. 


The use of dots. Dots on the line of the symbols have two uses, one to 
bracket off propositions, the other to indicate the logical product of two 
propositions. Dots immediately preceded or followed by “v” or “D” or 
“=” or “F,” or by “(x),” “(a, y),” “(ὦ, y, 2)... or “(qa),” “ (qa, y),” “(Ga, y,Z)”... 
or “[(22) (ox)]” or “[R*y]” or analogous expressions, serve to bracket off a 
proposition ; dots occurring otherwise serve to mark a logical product. The 
general principle is that a larger number of dots indicates an outside bracket, 
a smaller number indicates an inside bracket. The exact rule as to the scope 
of the bracket indicated by dots is arrived at by dividing the occurrences of 
dots into three groups which we will name 1, II, and III. Group I consists of 
dots adjoining a sign of implication (9) or of equivalence (=) or of disjunction 
(v) or of equality by definition (=Df). Group II consists of dots following 
brackets indicative of an apparent variable, such as (4) or («, y) or (2) or 
(qx, y) or [(2x) (x)] or analogous expressions*. Group III consists of dots 
which stand between propositions in order to indicate a logical product. 
Group I is of greater force than Group II, and Group IT than Group IIT. 
The scope of the bracket indicated by any collection of dots extends backwards 
or forwards beyond any smaller number of dots, or any equal number from a 
group of less force, until we reach either the end of the asserted proposition 
or a greater number of dots or an equal number belonging to a group of 
equal or superior force. Dots indicating a logical product have a scope which 
works both backwards and forwards; other dots only work away from the 


* The meaning of these expressions will be explained later, and examples of the use of dots in 
connection with them will be given on pp. 16, 17. 
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adjacent sign of disjunction, implication, or equivalence, or forward from the 
adjacent symbol of one of the other kinds enumerated in Group II. 

Some examples will serve to illustrate the use of dots. 

“ovVqg.2.+qVp” means the proposition “‘p or q’ implies ‘qg or p.” When 
we assert this proposition, instead of merely considering it, we write 

“hipvg.J.qvp, 

where the two dots after the assertion-sign show that what is asserted is the 
whole of what follows the assertion-sign, since there are not as many as two 
dots anywhere else. If we had written “p:v:q.3.qvp, that would mean 
the proposition “ either p is true, or 4 implies “4 or p.” If we wished to assert 
this, we should have to put three dots after the assertion-sign. If we had 
written “pvg.>.q:v:p, that would mean the proposition “either ‘p or q’ 
implies g, or pis true.” The forms “p.v.g.3.qvp” and “pvg.3.q-V+Pp 


have no meaning. 
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“ρ924ᾳ.3:ᾳ32:7᾽.3.»32:57Ὁ᾽ will mean “if p implies 4, then if g implies 7, 
p implies r.” If we wish to assert this (which is true) we write 

| ἘΠ τ ιν" 

Again “pdq.d.gDrid.pIr” will mean “if ‘p implies q’ implies “4 
implies 7,’ then p implies r.” This is in general untrue. (Observe that 
“pq” is sometimes most conveniently read as “p implies g,” and sometimes 
as “if p, then g.”) “pDq.qDr.Dd.pIr” will mean “if p implies ᾧ, and 
ᾧ implies r, then p implies r.” In this formula, the first dot indicates a logical 
product; hence the scope of the second dot extends backwards to the begin- 
ning of the proposition. “pg:gDr.D.pIDr” will mean “p implies g; and 
if g implies r, then p implies r.” (This is not true in general.) Here the two 
dots indicate a legical product ; since two dots do not occur anywhere else, the 
scope of these two dots extends backwards to the beginning of the proposition, 
and forwards to the end. 

“OVGsD2iepeV»gGorir.pvr’ will mean “if either p or ᾳ is true, then 
if either p or ‘g implies r’ is true, it follows that either p or r is true.” If 
this is to be asserted, we must put four dots after the assertion-sign, thus : 

| “FsrpVvg.DiepeViGIrid.pvr.. 
(This proposition is proved in the body of the work; it is *2°75.) If we wish 
to assert (what is equivalent to the above) the proposition: “if either p or q 
is true, and either p or ‘q implies 7’ is true, then either p or r is true,’ we 
write 
“Fipvgip.V.gorid.pvr. 

Here the first pair of dots indicates a logical product, while the second pair 
does not. Thus the scope of the second pair of dots passes over the first pair, 
and back until we reacy the three dots after the assertion-sign. | 

Other uses of dots follow the same principles, and will be explained as 
they are introduced. In reading a proposition, the dots should be noticed 
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first, as they show its structure. In ἃ proposition containing several signs of 
implication or equivalence, the one with the greatest number of dots before 
or after it is the principal one: everything that goes before this one is stated 
by the proposition to imply or be equivalent to everything that comes after it. 


Definitions. A definition is a declaration that a certain newly-introduced 
symbol or combination of symbols is to mean the same as a certain other 
combination of symbols of which the meaning is already known. Or, if the 
defining combination of symbols is one which only acquires meaning when 
combined in a suitable manner with other symbols*, what is meant is that 
any combination of symbols in which the newly-defined symbol or combination 
ef symbols occurs is to have that meaning (if any) which results from substi- . 
tuting the defining combination of symbols for the newly-defined symbol or 
combination of symbols wherever the latter occurs. We will give the names 
of definrendum and definiens respectively to what is defined and to that which 
it 1s defined as meaning. We express a definition by putting the definiendum 
to the left and the definiens to-the right, with the sign “=” between, and the 
letters “Df” to the right of the definiens. It is to be understood that the 
sign “=” and the letters “Df” are to be regarded as together forming one 
symbol. The sign “=” without the letters “Df” will have a different meaning, 
to be explained shortly. 7 

An example of a definition is 

prq-=-~pvqg Df. 

It is to be observed that a definition is, strictly speaking, no part of the 
subject in which it occurs. For a definition is concerned wholly with the 
symbols, not with what they symbolise. Moreover it is not true or false, 
being the expression of a volition, not of a proposition. (For this reason, 
definitions are not preceded by the assertion-sign.) Theoretically, 1t is 
unnecessary ever to give a definition: we might always use the definiens 
instead, and thus wholly dispense with the definiendum. Thus although we 
employ definitions and do not define “definition,” yet “definition” does not 
appear among our primitive ideas, because the definitions are no part of our 
subject, but are, strictly speaking, mere typographical conveniences. Prac- 
tically, of course, if we introduced no definitions, our formulae would very soon 
become so lengthy as to be unmanageable; but theoretically, all definitions are 
superfluous. 


In spite of the fact that definitions are theoretically superfluous, it is 
nevertheless true that they often convey more important information than is 
contained in the propositions in which they are used. This arises from two 
causes. First, a definition usually implies that the definiens is worthy of 
careful consideration. Hence the collection of definitions embodies our choice 


* This case will be fully considered in Chapter III of the Introduction. It need not further 
concern us at present. 
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of subjects and our judgment as to what is most important. Secondly, when 
what is defined is (as often occurs) something already familiar, such as cardinal 
or ordinal numbers, the definition contains an analysis of a common idea, and 
- may therefore express a notable advance. Cantor’s definition of the continuum 
illustrates this: his definition amounts to the statement that what he is de- 
fining is the object which has the properties commonly associated with the 
word “continuum,” though what precisely constitutes these properties had 
‘not before been known. In such cases, a definition is a “ making definite ”: it 
. gives definiteness to an idea which had previously been more or less vague. 


For these reasons, it will be found, in what follows, that the definitions 
are what is most important, and what most deserves the reader's prolonged 
attention. 


Some important remarks must be made respecting the variables occurring 
in the defintens and the defintendum. But these will be deferred till the 
notion of an “apparent variable” has been introduced, when the subject can be 
considered as a whole. 


Summary of preceding statements. There are, in the above, three primi- 
tive ideas which are not “defined” but only descriptively explained. Their 
primitiveness is only relative to our exposition of logical connection and is 
not absolute; though of course such an exposition gains in importance ac- 
cording to the simplicity of its primitive ideas. These ideas are symbolised 
by “~p” and “pvq,” and by “t” prefixed to a proposition. 

Three definitions have been introduced: 

ρ.ᾳ.Ξ ιν ὦ 6) Df, 
prdg-=-~pvyg Df, 
p=q-=.-p2q-qIOp_ Df. 


Primitive propositions. Some propositions must be assumed without proof, 
since all inference proceeds from propositions previously asserted. These, as 
far as they concern the functions of propositions mentioned above, will be 
found stated in *1, where the formal and continuous exposition of the subject 
commences. Such propositions will be called “primitive propositions.” These, 
like the primitive ideas, are to some extent a matter of arbitrary choice; though, 
as in the previous case, a logical system grows in importance according as the 
primitive propositions are few and simple. It will be found that owing to the 
weakness of the imagination in dealing with simple abstract ideas no very 
great stress can be laid upon their obviousness. They are obvious to the in- 
structed mind, but then so are many propositions which cannot be quite true, 
as being disproved by their contradictory consequences. The proof of a logical 
system is its adequacy and its coherence. That is: (1) the system must embrace 
among its deductions all those propositions which we believe to be true and 
capable of deduction from logical premisses alone, though possibly they may 
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require some slight limitation in the form of an increased stringency of enun- 
ciation; and (2) the system must lead to no contradictions, namely in pursuing. 
our inferences we must never be led to assert both p and not-p, 1.6. both “Ε. p” 
and “F.~p” cannot legitimately appear. 


The following are the primitive propositions employed in the calculus of 
propositions. The letters “Pp” stand for “primitive proposition.” 

(1) Anything implied by a true premiss is true Pp.. 

This is the rule which justifies inference. 

(2) Fipvp.>.p Pp, 

1.6. if p or p is true, then p is true. 

(3) F:g.D.pvq Pp, 
ae. if ῳ is true, then p or gq is true. 

(4) Fipvg.d.qvp Pp, 

1.6. 1f p or qg is true, then g or p is true. 

(5) Fipv(qvr).d.qv(pvr) Pp, 
1.6. if either p is true or “g or r” is true, then either g is true or “p or 7” is 
true. 

(6) Fi.gor.Dipvg.D.pvr Pp, 

1.6. if g imphes r, then “p or q” implies “p or r.” 

(7) Besides the above primitive propositions, we require a primitive pro- 
position called “the axiom of identification of real variables.” When we have 
separately asserted two different functions of 2, where x is undetermined, it 
is often important to knuw whether we can identify the « in one assertion 
with the x in the other. This will be the case—so our axiom allows us to 
infer—if both assertions present ἃ as the argument to some one function, that 
is to say, if dx is a constituent in both assertions (whatever propositional func- 
tion @ may be), or, more generally, if φ (ὦ, y, z,...) is a constituent in one 
assertion, and ¢ (a, τι, v, ...) is a constituent in the other. This axiom introduces 
notions which have not yet been explained; for a fuller account, see the remarks — 
accompanying *3°03, *1°7, ΚΤ 71, and *1°72 (which is the statement of this 
axiom) in the body of the work, as well as the explanation of propositional 
functions and ambiguous assertion to be given shortly. 


Some simple propositions. In addition to the primitive propositions we 
have already mentioned, the following are among the most important of the 
elementary properties of propositions appearing among the deductions. 

The law of excluded middle: | 

b.pvVy~rp. 
This 15 *2°11 below. We shall indicate in brackets the numbers given to the 
following propositions in the body of the work. 

The law of contradiction (*3°24): 


Γι. ὦ»). 
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The law of double negation (4°13): 
t.p=~(~p). 
The ἀρ οἰ Ια of transposition, 1.6. “if p implies q, then not-q implies not-p,” 
and vice versa: this principle has various forms, namely 
(*4°1) biplg- ~~GI~p, 7 
(e411) ki p=q- (~pery 
(1414) ΓΞ }.4.3..ὙΞ:ΡΟΟΥ 9. «τα, 


as well as others which are variants of these. 


The law of tautology, in the two forms: 
(κ4.24) bi p.=.pep, 
(44°25) Fi p.=.pvp, 
i.e. “p is true” is equivalent to “p is true and pis true,” as well as to “p is true 
or p is true.” From a formal point of view, it is through the law of tautology 
and its consequences that the algebra of logic is chiefly distinguished from 
ordinary algebra. 


iH 


lH 


The law of absorption: 7 

(e471) Fiepdg.=ip-=-p+9 

i.e. “p implies q” is equivalent to “p is ear iekt to ». 4. This is called the 
law of absorption because it shows that the factor q in the product is absorbed 
by the factor p, if p implies g. This as enables us to replace an impli- 
cation (} 2 4) by an as (p.=.p.q) whenever it is convenient to 
do so. 


An analogous and very os tapontant principle is the following: 
(*4-78) Επ.4.32:}.Ξ:.}.6. 


Logical addition and multiplication of propositions obey the associative 
and commutative laws, and the distributive law in two forms, namely 


(44) Fi pegGVv re Sipe deVa pet, 
7 (4°41) ee renee 
The second of these distinguishes the relations of logical addition and multi- 
plication from those of arithmetical addition and multiplication. 


Propositional functions. Let ¢x be a statement containing a variable x 
and such that it becomes a proposition when # is given any fixed determined 
meaning. Then ¢z is called a “propositional function”; it is not a proposition, 
since owing to the ambiguity of # it really makes no assertion at all. Thus 

“ is hurt” really makes no assertion at all, till we have settled whois. Yet 
owing to the individuality retained by the ambiguous variable «, it 1s an am- 
biguous example from the collection of propositions arrived at by giving all 
possible determinations to 2 in “ὦ is hurt” which yield a proposition, true or 
false. Also if “x is hurt” and “y is hurt” occur in the same context, where y 1s 
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another variable, then according to the determinations given to x and y, they 
can be settled to be (possibly) the same proposition or (possibly) different 
propositions. But apart from some determination given to a and y, they retain 
in that context their ambiguous differentiation. Thus “ὦ is hurt” is an am- 
biguous “value” of a propositional function. When we wish to speak of the 
propositional function corresponding to “z is hurt,” we shall write “2 is hurt.” 
Thus “2 1s hurt” is the propositional function and “z is hurt” is an ambiguous 
value of that function. Accordingly though “a is hurt” and “y is hurt” occurring 
in the same context can be distinguished, “2 is hurt” and “9 is hurt” convey | 
no distinction of meaning at all: More generally, dz is an ambiguous value of 
the propositional function $2, and when a definite Εἰ ΒΒ ΡΒ ΘΟΕ, a is substituted 
for x, da 15 an unambiguous value of φῶ. 


Propositional functions are oo fundamental kind from which the more usual 
kinds of function, such as “sina” or “log a” or “the father of 2,” are derived. 
These derivative functions are considered later, and are called “descriptive 
functions.” The functions of propositions considered above are a particular 
case of propositional functions. 


The range of values and total variation. Thus corresponding to any propo- 
sitional function $2, there is a range, or collection, of values, consisting of all 
the propositions (true or false) which can be obtained by giving every possible 
determination to ὦ in ga. A value of # for which ¢x is true will be said to 
“satisfy” φῶ. Now in respect to the truth or falsehood of propositions of this 
range three important cases must be noted and symbolised. These cases are 
given by three propositions of which one at least must be true. Either (1) all 
propositions of the range are true, or (2) some propositions of the range are 
true, or (3) no proposition of the range is true. The statement (1) is symbolised 
by “(x). a,” and (2) is symbolised by “(‘qzv).¢«.” No definition is given of 
these two symbols, which accordingly embody two new primitive ideas in our 
system. The symbol “(z). dx” may be read “a always,” or “da is always true,” 
or “x is true for all possible values of 2.” The symbol “(qx).¢a” may be 
read “there exists an x for which gz is true,” or “there exists an ὦ satisfying 
$2,” and thus conforms to the natural form of the expression of thought. 


Proposition (8) can be expressed in terms of the fundamental ideas now on 
hand. In order to do this, note that “~ $x” stands for the contradictory of $a. 
Accordingly ~ ¢@ is another propositional function such that each value of φᾷ 
contradicts a value of ~ $2, and vice versa. Hence “(7).~ 62” symbolises the 
proposition that every value of φῶ is untrue. This is number (3) as stated above. 


It is an obvious error, though one easy to commit, to assume that cases 
(1) and (3) are each other's contradictories. The symbolism exposes this fallacy 
_at once, for (1) is (7). pa, and (8) is (2). “ὦ φῶ, while the contradictory of (1) is 
~ {(x).ga}. For the sake of brevity of symbolism a —— is made, namely 


~(#).pa.=.~ [(5). ga} Ὁ 
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Definitions of which the object is to gain some trivial advantage in brevity 
by aslight adjustment of symbols will be said to be of “merely symbolic import,” 
in contradistinction to those definitions which invite consideration of an im- 
portant idea. 

The proposition (2) - $x is called the “total variation” of the function φῶ. 

For reasons which will be explained in Chapter II, we do not take negation 
as a primitive idea when propositions of the forms (2). ¢# and (qx). dx are 
concerned, but we define the negation of (x). pa, 1.6. of “ba is always true,” as - 
being “da is sometimes false,” ie. “(qav).~¢a,” and similarly we define the. 
negation of (qx). 2 as being (2). wpe. Thus we put 

~{(a).oz}.=.(qv).~ ga Df, 
οο (4). φαὶ.. Ξξ . (ω). ὦ φ Df. 

In like manner we define a disjunction in which one of the propositions is 
of the form “(#). oz” or “(qz). ox” in terms of a disjunction of propositions 
not of this form, putting 

(x). hu.Vipr=.(x).gavp Df, 
i.e. “either dx is always true, or p is true” is to mean “‘¢z or p’ 18 always true,” 
with similar definitions in other cases. This subject is resumed in Chapter IT, 
and in *9 in the body of the work. 


Apparent variables. The symbol “(x). x” denotes one definite proposition, 
and there is no distinction in meaning between “(x). dx” and “(y). dy” when 
they occur in the same context. Thus the “#” in “(#). $2” is not an ambiguous 
constituent of any expression in which “(..).@#” occurs; and such an ex- 
pression does not cease to convey a determinate meaning by reason of the 
ambiguity of the « in the “da.” The symbol “(#). dx” has some analogy to 
the symbol 


9) 


ἐς γὃ 
a 
for definite integration, since in neither case is the expression a function of z. 


The range of x in “(ω). φα᾽ or “(qx).dx” extends over the complete 
field of the values of a for which “da” has meaning, and accordingly the 
meaning of “(4).. φα or “(qwx). px” involves the supposition that such a field 
is determinate. The « which occurs in “(#). ox” or “(qv). ga” is called 
(following Peano) an “apparent variable.” It follows from the meaning of 
“(qa).goae” that the # in this expression is also an apparent variable. A 
proposition in which # occurs as an apparent variable is not a function of «. 
Thus eg. “(«).c=a” will mean “everything is equal. to itself” This is an 
absolute constant, not a function of a variable 2 This is why the « is called 
an apparent variable in such cases. 

Besides the “range” of αὶ in “(x). dx” or “(qax). ox,” which is the field 
of the values that a may have, we shall speak of the “scope” of ὦ, meaning 
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the function of which all values or some value are being affirmed. If we are 
asserting all values (or some value) of “pa,” “da” is the scope of 2; if we are 
asserting all values (or some value) of “dD p,” “dx Dp” is the scope of a; 
if we are asserting all values (or some value) of “@x Iya,” “dae Da” will be 
the scope of x, and so on. The scope of «# is indicated by the number of dots 
after the “(x)” or “(qv)”; that is to say, the scope extends forwards until 
we reach an equal number of dots not indicating a logical product, or a greater 
number indicating a logical product, or the end of the asserted proposition in 
which the “(x)” or “(qx)” occurs, whichever of these happens first*. Thus e.g. 


“(a): pa. 3. apa” 


will mean “dx always implies ye,” but 


“(2). φα . 2. pa” 
will mean “if dx is always true, then We is true for the argument 2.” 


Note that in the proposition 

(xz). φ .3 . Wa 
the two a’s have no connection with each other. Since only one dot follows 
_ the x in brackets, the scope of the first 2 is limited to the “dx” immediately . 
following the z in brackets: It usually conduces to clearness to write 

(7). φα .2 .ψύ 
rather than (2). pv. d. Pu, 
since the use of different letters emphasises the absence of connection between 
the two variables; but there is no logical necessity to use ditferent letters, 
and it is sometimes convenient to use the same letter. _ 


Ambiguous assertion and the real variable. Any value “da” of the function 
$% can be asserted. Such an assertion of an ambiguous member of the values 
of φῶ is symbolised by | 
7 “Ες px.” 

Ambiguous assertion of this kind is a primitive idea, which cannot be defined 
in terms of the assertion of propositions. This primitive idea is the one which 
embodies the use of the variable. Apart from ambiguous assertion, the con- 
sideration of “gx,” which is an ambiguous member of the values of $2, would 
be of little consequence. When we are considering or asserting “z,’ the 
variable a is called a “real variable.” Take, for example, the law of excluded 
middle in the form which it has in traditional formal logic: 


“ais either ὁ or not 6.” 


Here a and 6 are real variables: as they vary, different propositions are 
expressed, though all of them are true. While a and 6 are undetermined, as in 
the above enunciation, no one definite proposition is asserted, but what is 
asserted is any value of the propositional function in question. This can only 
* This agrees with the rules for the occurrences of dots of the type of Group II as explained 
above, pp. 9 and 10. 
R&Ww I 2 
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be legitimately asserted if, whatever value may be chosen, that value is true, 
1.8. if all the values are true. Thus the above form of the law of excluded 
middle is equivalent to : | | | 
“(a, ὃ). ὦ is either ὃ or not ὃ," 

i.e. to “it is always'true that a is either ὃ or not δ. But these two, though 
equivalent, are not identical, and we shall find it necessaly to keep them 
distinguished. 


When we assert something containing a real variable, as in 6.0. 
| “bi. ἀέξει" 
we are asserting any value of a propositional function. When we assert some- 
thing containing an apparent variable, as in 
: | EL (Ζ) v=o” 
or “F (qa). c=, 
we are asserting, in the first case all values, in the second case some value 
(undetermined), of the propositional function in question. It is plain that 
we can only legitimately assert “any value” if all values are true; for other- 
wise, since the value of the variable remains to be determined, it might be so 
determined as to give a false proposition. Thus in the above instance, since 
we have | | 
t v=o 
we may infer os Ε. (5). c=a. 
And generally, given an assertion containing ἃ real variable a, we may trans- 
form the real variable into an apparent one by placing the 2 in brackets at 
the beginning, followed by as many dots as there are after the assertion-sign. 


When we assert something containing a real variable, we cannot strictly 
be said to be asserting a proposition, for we only obtain a definite proposition 
by assigning a value to the variable, and then our assertion only applies to 
one definite case, so that it has not at all the same force as before. When what 
we assert contains a real variable, we are asserting a wholly undetermined one 
of all the propositions that result from giving various values to the variable. 
It will be convenient to speak of such assertions as asserting a propositional 
function. The ordinary formulae of mathematics contain such assertions; for 
example 

“sin? # + cos? a= 1” 
does not assert this or that particular case of the formula, nor does it meee 
that the formula holds for all possible values of x, though it is equivalent to 
this latter assertion; it simply asserts that the formula holds, leaving 2 wholly 
undetermined; and it is able to do this legitimately, because, however 2 may 
be determined, a true proposition results. 


Although an assertion containing a real variable does not, in strictness, 
assert a proposition, yet it will be spoken of as asserting a proposition except 
when the nature of the ambiguous assertion involved is under discussion. 
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Definition and real variables. When the definiens contains one or more 
real variables, the definiendum must also contain them. For in this case we 
have a function of the real variables, and the defintendum must have the same 
meaning as the definiens for all values of these variables, which requires that 
the symbol which is the definiendum should contain the letters representing 
the real variables. This rule is not always observed by mathematicians, and 
its infrmgement has sometimes caused important confusions of thought, 
notably in geometry and the philosophy of space. 


In the definitions given above of “p.q” and. “p dq” and “p=q,’ p and q 
are real variables, and therefore appear on both sides of the definition. In 
the definition of “~ {(z).¢z}” only the function considered, namely ¢2, is a 
real variable; thus so far as concerns the rule in question, x need not appear 
on the left. But when a real variable is a function, it is necessary to indicate 
how the argument is to be supplied, and therefore there are objections to 
omitting an apparent variable where (as in the case before us) this is the 
argument to the function which is the real variable. This appears more 
plainly if, instead of a general function ¢%, we take some particular function, 
say “#= a,” and consider the definition of ~{(z).2=a}. Our definition gives 

~{(@).2=a}.=.(q2).~(@=a) Df. 

But if we had adopted a notation in which the ambiguous value “x# =a,” 
containing the apparent variable «, did not occur in the definiendum, we 
should have had to construct a notation employing the function itself, namely 
“%= a.” This does not involve an apparent variable, but would be clumsy in 
practice. In fact we have found it convenient and possible—except in the 
explanatory portions—to keep the explicit use of symbols of the type “2%,” 
either as constants [6.0. =a] or as real variables, almost entirely out of this 
work. | 

Propositions connecting real and apparent variables. The most important 
propositions connecting real and apparent variables are the following: 


(1) “ When a propositional function can be asserted, so can the proposition 
that all values of the function are true.” More briefly, if less exactly, “ what 
holds of any, however chosen, holds of all.” This translates itself into the rule 
that when a real variable occurs in an assertion, we may turn it into an apparent 
variable by putting the letter representing it in brackets immediately after 
the assertion-sign. 


(2) “ What holds of all, holds of any,” 1.6. 
Γ:(α). φα. 9. dy. 


This states “if dx is always true, then dy is true.” 


(3) “If dy is true, then da is sometimes true,” 1.6. 
bs hy. 9. (qa). pa. 
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An asserted proposition of the form “(qwx).@x” expresses an “ existence- 
theorem,” namely “there exists an x for which ¢z is true.” The above pro- 
position gives what is in practice the only way of proving existence-theorems: 
we always have to find some particular y for which ¢y holds, and thence to 
infer “(qa).oz.”. If we were to assume what is called the multiplicative 
axiom, or the equivalent axiom enunciated by Zermelo, that would, in an 
important ciass of cases, give an existence-theorem where no particular instance 
of its truth can be found. | 


In virtue of “Ετ(). φα . 9. gy” and “Fk: φν.39. (4). φα, we have 
“Fi(xv).oe.3.(qax). ba,” ie. “what is always true is sometimes true.” This 
would not be the case if nothing existed; thus our assumptions contain the 
assumption that there is something. This is involved in the principle that 
what holds of all, holds of any; for this would not be true if there were no 


(4) “If dx is always true, and we is always true, then ‘da .>e’ is always 

true,” 1.6. 

bs. (4). φα : (5). ψα : 3. (x). dx .we. 
(This requires that ᾧ and Ψ' should be functions which take arguments of the 
same type. We shall explain this requirement at a later stage.) The converse 
also holds; 1.6. we have 

bi.(2).fu.We. Dd: (x). φαᾳ : (ew). wa. 

It is to some extent optional which of the propositions connecting real 
and-apparent variables are taken as primitive propositions. The primitive 
propositions assumed, on this subject, in the body of the work (9), are the 
following : 

(1) Fs pa. . (12). pz. 

(2) Figav dy. D.(qz). dz, 

1.6. if either ga is true, or Py is true, then (qz). z is true. (On the necessity 
for this primitive proposition, see remarks on *9°11 in the body of the work.) 

(3) If we can assert dy, where y is a real variable, then we can assert 
(4). gx; 1.6. what holds of any, however chosen, holds of all. 


Formal implication and formal equivalence. When an implication, say 
px «2. We, is said to hold always, 1.6. when (a): dx. D. xx, we shall say that 
gx formally implies ya; and propositions of the form “(«):¢a.3. wa” will 
be said to state formal implications. In the usual instances of implication, 
such as “* Socrates is a man’ implies ‘Socrates is mortal,” we have a propo- 
‘sition of the form “ ¢a:.3. wa” in a case in which “(x): pt.) .>u” is true. 
In such a case, we feel the implication as a particular case of a formal impli- 
cation, Thus it has come about that implications which arc not particular 
cases of formal implications have not been regarded as implications at all. 
There is also a practical ground for the neglect of such implications, for, speaking 
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generally, they can only be known when it is already known either that their 
hypothesis is false.or that their conclusion is true; and in neither of these 
cases do they serve to make us know the conclusion, since in the first case the 
conclusion need not be true, and in the second it is known already. Thus 
such implications do not serve the purpose for which implications are chiefly 
useful, namely that of making us know, by deduction, conclusions of which we 
were previously ignorant. Formal implications, on the contrary, do serve this 
purpose, owing to the psychological fact that we often know “(x):¢2.3.wa” 
and gy, in cases where wy (which follows from these premisses) cannot easily 
be known directly. 


These reasons, though they do not warrant the complete neglect of impli- 
cations that are not instances of formal implications, are reasons which make 
formal implication very important. A formal implication states that, for all 
possible values of «, if the hypothesis ¢x is true, the conclusion We is true. 
Since “dx. 3.x” will always be true when ¢z is false, it is only the values 
of x that make ¢x true that are important in a formal implication; what is 
effectively stated is that, for all these values, x is true. Thus propositions 
of the form “all α is 8,” “no a is B” state formal implications, since the first 
(as appears by what has just been said) states 

(z):eisana.D.zisa 8B, 
while the second states 
(5): 15 ana. 3. ὦ is nota β. 
And any formal implication “ (2) : @x.3>..x” may be interpreted as: “ All 
values of x which satisfy* $a satisfy x,’ while the formal implication 


“(2): h& «D.~ Wa” may be interpreted as: “ No values of # which satisfy da 
satisfy ya.” 


We have similarly for “some α is 8” the formula 
| (2) .« ὦ 15 δὴ ἃ. ὦ 15 ἃ 8B, 
and for “some a is not 8” the formula 


(qv).xisana.« is nota β. 


Two functions ga, ya are called formally equivalent when each always 

implies the other, 1.6. when 
(7): bv. =. Wa, 

and a proposition of this form is called a formal equivalence. In virtue of 
what was said about truth-values, if gx and yx are formally equivalent, either _ 
may replace the other in any truth-function. Hence for all the purposes of 
mathematics or of the present work, $2 may replace ΨΖ or vice versa in any 
proposition with which we shall be concerned. Now to say that dx and wa 
are formally equivalent is the same thing as to say that φ2 and Ψ2 have the 
same extension, 1.6. that any value of # which satisfies either satisfies the other. 


* A value of x is said to satisfy φὰ or φῆ when ¢#z is true for that value of 2. 
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Thus whenever a constant function occurs in our work, the truth-value of the 
proposition in which it occurs depends only upon the extension of the function. 
A proposition containing a function $2 and having this property (1.6. that its 
truth-value depends only upon the extension of $2) will be called an exten- 
sional function of ¢2. Thus the functions of functions with which we shall be 
specially concerned will all be extensional functions of functions. 


What has just been said explains the connection (noted above) between 
the fact that the functions of propositions with which mathematics is specially 
concerned are all truth-functions and the fact that mathematics is concerned 
with extensions rather than intensions. 

Convenient abbreviation. The following definitions give alternative and often 
more convenient notations : 

ha. De «ψα: τετ(α): φῶ. 9 .- ψὰ Df, 
φα. ΞΞῳ «Ψα τι :(): φα «Ξ ψαὰ Dt. 
This notation “ px .D,.ye” is due to Peano, who, however, has no notation 
for the general idea “(x). x.” It may be noticed as an exercise in the use 
of dots as brackets that we might have written’ _ 
G2 D,Wu.=.(v%). puardwye Df, 
pe H_zpr.=.(x). φώξψα.. Df 
In practice however, when ge and 2 are special functions, it-is not possible 
to employ fewer dots than in the first form, and often more are required. 


ll 


The following definitions give abbreviated notations for functions of two 
or more variables : 
(2, 2) . b(t, y)-=2(@) : (y)- φ (ὦ, » Df, 
and so on for any number of variables ; 
φ (ὦ, 2) - 3.,ν .Ψ (ὦ, 3) 1 : (ὦ, 92) Φ (ὦ, 3): a-v(a,y) Df 
and so on for any number of variables. 
Identity. The propositional function “ # is identical with y” is expressed by 
ῷ τε γ. 
This will be defined (cf. 181), but, owing to certain difficult points involved 
in the definition, we shall here omit it (cf. Chapter II). We have, of course, 
t.ax=a (the law of identity), 
Fiv=y.=-y=a, 
Framy.y=2.9.4=2% | 
The first of these expresses the reflewive property of identity: a relation is 
called reflexive when it holds between a term and itself, either universally, or 
whenever it holds between that term and some term. The second of the 


above propositions expresses that identity 1s a symmetrical relation :, a relation 
is called symmetrical if, whenever it holds between x and y, it also holds 
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between y and z. The third proposition expresses that identity is a transitive 
relation: a relation is called transitive if, whenever it holds between x _ y 
and between y and z, it holds also between « and 2. 


"We shall find that no new definition of the sign of equality 15 required in 
mathematics: all mathematical equations in which the sign of equality is used 
in the ordinary way express some identity, and thus use the sign of equality 
in the above sense. | 


If # and y are identical, either can replace the other in any proposition 
without altering the truth- value of the proposition ; ; thus we have 


Hia=y.D. φα = dy. 
This is a fundamental property of identity, from which the remaining properties 
mostly follow. 


It might be thought that identity would not have much τανϑεια θὺ, since 
it can only hold between # and y if x and y are different symbols for the same 
object. This view, however, does not apply to what we shall call “descriptive 
phrases,” i.e. “the so-and-so.” It is in regard to such phrases that identity is 
important, as we shall shortly explain. A proposition such as “Scott was the 
author of Waverley” expresses an identity in which there is a descriptive 
phrase (namely “the author of Waverley:’); this illustrates how, in such cases, 
the assertion of identity may be important. It is essentially the same case 
when the newspapers say “the identity of the criminal has not transpired.” 
In such a case, the criminal is known by a descriptive phrase, namely “the 
man who did the deed,” and we wish to find an ὦ of whom it is true that 
“=the man who did the deed.” When such an z has been found, the identity 
of the criminal has transpired. 


Classes and relations. A class (which is the same as a manifold or aggre- 
gate) is all the objects satisfying some propositional function. ‘If a is the class 
composed of the objects satisfying $2, we shall say that a is the class determined 
by φῶ. Every propositional function thus determines a class, though if the 
propositional function is one which is always false, the class will be null, 
i.e. will have no members. The class determined by the function $2 will be 
represented by 2(¢z)*. Thus for example if $x is an equation, 2(z) will be 
the class of its roots; if ¢x is “« has two legs and no feathers,” 2(¢z) will 
be the class of men; if ga is “0 << a4< 1,” 2(¢z) will be the class of proper 
fractions, and so on. 

It is obvious that the same class of objects will have many determining 
functions: When it is not necessary to specify a determining function of a 
class, the class may be conveniently represented by a single Greek letter. 
Thus Greek letters, other than those to which some vonstant meaning is 
assigned, will be exclusively used for classes. 


i Any other letter may be used instead of z. 
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There are two kinds of difficulties which arise in formal logic; one kind 
arises in connection with classes and relations and the other in connection 
with descriptive functions. The point of the difficulty for classes and relations, 
so far as it concerns classes, is that a class cannot be an object suitable as an 
argument to any of its determining functions. If a represents a class and $2 
one of its determining functions [so that a = 2(z)], it is not sufficient that 
ga be a false proposition, it must be nonsense. Thus a certain classification 
of what appear to be objects into things of essentially different types seems 
to be rendered necessary. This whole question is discussed in Chapter II, on 
the theory of types, and the formal treatment in the systematic exposition, 
which forms the main body of this work, is guided by this discussion. The 
part of the systematic exposition which is specially concerned with the theory 
of classes is *20, and in this Introduction it is discussed in Chapter III. It is 
sufficient to note here that, in the complete treatment of *20, we have avoided 
the decision as to whether a class of things has in any sense an existence as 
one object. A decision of this question in either way is indifferent to our logic, 
though perhaps, if we had regarded some solution which held classes and _re- 
lutions to be in some real sense objects as both true and likely to be universally 
received, we might have simplified one or two definitions and a few preliminary 
propositions. Our symbols, such as “ 2, (φα) ” and a and others, which represent 
classes and relations, are merely defined in their use, just as V?, standing for 

ΟΣ. @? G2 : 

δα a ay? + ἜΣ 
has no meaning apart from a suitable function οὗ z,.y, 2 on which to operate. 
The result of our definitions is that the way in which we use classes corre- 
sponds in general to their use in ordinary thought and speech; and whatever | 
may be the ultimate interpretation of the one is also the interpretation of 
the other. Thus in fact our classification of types in Chapter II really 
performs the single, though essential, service of justifying us in refraining 
from entering on trains of reasoning which lead to contradictory conclusions. 
The justification is that what seem to be propositions are really nonsense. 

The definitions which occur in the theory of classes, by which the idea of 
a class (at least in use) is based on the other ideas assumed as primitive, 
cannot be understood without a fuller discussion than can be given now 
(cf. Chapter IT of this Introduction and also *20). Accordingly, in this pre- 
liminary survey, we proceed to state the more important simple propositions 
which result from those definitions, leaving the reader to employ in his mind 
the ordinary unanalysed idea of a class of things. Our symbols in their usage 
conform to the ordinary usage of this idea in language. It is to be noticed 
that in the systematic exposition our treatment of classes and relations requires 
no new primitive ideas and only two new primitive propositions, namely the 
two forms of the “Axiom of Reducibility ” (cf. next Chapter) for one and two 
variables respectively. 
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The propositional function “« is a member of the class a” will be expressed, 


following Peano, by the notation 
Φεα. 


Here ε is chosen as the initial of the word ἐστί. “aea” may be read “ὦ is 
ana.” Thus “ae man” will mean “ἃ isa man,” and so on. For typographical 
convenience we shall put 

ereda.s=.r(xea) Df, 

x yea =.xvea.yea DF. 


For “class” we shall write “Cls”; thus “aeCls” means “α is a class.” 


We have 
k:xe2(oz).=. φα, 
1.6. “‘e is a member of the class determined by ¢2’ is equivalent to ‘x 
satisfies 2,’ or to ‘ pa is true.’ ” 


A class is wholly determinate when its membership is known, that is, there 
cannot be two different classes having the same membership. Thus if da, yo 
are formally equivalent functions, they determine the same class; for in that 
case, if « is a member of the class determined by $@, and therefore satisfies a, 
it also satisfies x, and is therefore a member of the class determined by 2. 
Thus we have 

Ε :. 2 (φ2) ΞΞ-  Σ(ψΨ 2). =: Gu. Sz. pu. 
The following propositions are obvious and important : 
b:.a=2(p2).=2 ren. =z. φα, 
z.€. a 15 identical with the class determined by ¢2 when, and only when, “zx is 
an a” is formally equivalent to $2; 


Fra=B.=:vea.=,.06€ 8, 


1.6. two classes a and § are identical when, and only when, they have the same 
membership ; 

Ε΄. ὶ ( εα) -Ξα, | 
ὦ.6. the class whose determining function is “ὦ is an a” 1s 4, in other words, 
a is the class of objects which are members of a; 


Ε. 2(φ2) ε (Ἰ8, 


i.e. the class determined by the function ¢2 is a class. 


It will be seen that, according to the above, any function of one variable 
can be replaced by an equivalent function of the form “wea.” Hence any 
extensional function of functions which holds when its argument is a function 
of the form “2ea,” whatever possible value a may have, will hold also when 
its argument is any function ¢2. Thus variation of classes can replace varia- 
tion of functions of one variable in all the propositions of the sort with which 
we are concerned. ᾿ 
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In an exactly analogous manner we introduce dual or dyadic relations, 
ζ.6. relations between two terms. Such relations will be called stmply 
“relations”; relations between more than two terms will be distinguished as 

multiple relations, or (when the number of their terms is specified) as triple, 
_quadruple,... relations, or as triadic, tetradic,...relations. Such relations will 
not concern us until we come to Geometry. For the pete the only relations _ 
we are concerned with are dual relations. | 


Relations, like classes, are to be taken in extension, i.e. if R and S are 
relations which hold between the same pairs of terms, R and S are to be 
identical. We may regard a relation, in the sense in which it is required for 
our purposes, as a class of couples; 1.6. the couple (a, y) is to be one of the 
class of couples constituting the relation R if « has the relation R to y*. 
This view of relations as classes of couples will not, however, be introduced 
into our symbolic treatment, and is only mentioned in order to show that it 
is possible so to understand the meaning of the word relation that a relation 
shall be determined by its extension. 


Any function ¢ (x, y) determines a relation R between x and y. If we 
regard a relation as a class of couples, the relation determined by ¢ (ὦ, y) is 
the class of couples (a, y) for which ¢ (ὦ, y) is true. The relation determined 
by the function’ ¢ (a, y) will be denoted by | | 


2G (2, 3). 
We shall use a capital letter for a relation when it is not necessary to specify 
the determining function. Thus whenever a capital letter occurs, it 1s to be 
understood that it stands for a relation. 


The propositional function “« has the relation R to y ’ will be expressed 
by the notation 
ων. 
This notation is designed to keep as near as possible to common language, 
which, when it has to express a relation, generally mentions it between its 
terms, as in “ὦ loves y,” “ὦ equals y,” “« 1s-greater than y,’ and so on. For 
“relation” we shall write “Rel”; thus “ Re Rel” means “& is a relation.” 


Owing to our taking relations in extension, we shall have 


t 2. BUD (a, y) = BG ψ' (a, ψ) += Φ (ὦ, 2). Sa,y+ VY); 
ὦ.6. two functions of two variables determine the same relation when, and only 
when, the two functions are formally equivalent. 


We have kag a0 (2, y)}w.=.G(2,w), 


* Such a couple has a sense, i.e. the couple (z, y) is different from the couple (y, x), unless 
=y. We shall call it a ‘‘couple with sense,’ to distinguish it from the class consisting of 2 — 
and y. It may also be called an ordered couple. 
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i.e. “z has to w the relation determined by the function ¢ (a, y)” 18 equivalent 


to > (2, ῳ); 


» {29 (x, y)} ε Rel. 


These propositions are analogous to those previously given for classes. It 
results from them that any function of two variables is formally equivalent to 
some function of the form «Ry; hence, in extensional functions of two variables, 
variation of relations can replace variation of functions of two variables. 


Both classes and relations. have properties analogous to most of those of 
propositions that result from negation and the logical sum. The logical product 
of two classes a and £ is their common part, 1.6. the class of terms which are 
members of both. This is represented by an 8. Thus we put 
anB=2(rea.x%e8) Df. 
This gives us HKiveanB.=.vea.reB, 
i.e. “a is a member of the logical product of a and 8” is ‘equivalent to the 
logical product of “a is a member of a” and “a is a member of β." 


᾿ς Similarly the logical sum of two classes a and @ is the class of terms which 
are members of either; we denote it by av 8. The definition is 
| | avuB=28(rea.v.zef) Df, 
and the connection with the logical sum of propositions is given by 
bKimeauB.=:rea.v.xreB. 


The negation of a class a consists of those terms # for which “wea” can 
be significantly and truly denied. We shall find that there are terms of other 
types for which “zea” is neither true nor false, but nonsense. These terms 
are not members of the negation of a.. | : 


Thus the negation of a class a is the class of terms of suitable type which | 
are not members of it, 1.6. the class 2(a~ea). We call this class ‘‘—a” (read 
“not-a”); thus the definition is 

—a=2(a~ea) Df, 
and the connection with the negation of propositions is given by 


Γ:χε--ας =e Urea. 


In. place of implication we have the relation of inclusion. A class a is said 
to be included or contained in a class 8 if all members of a are members of £, 
ie. if mea.D,.xe 8. We write “aC” for “ais contained in 8.” Thus we 


put | 
aCB.=:xea.),.2€8 Df. 
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Most of the formulae concerning p.q, pV , ~p, pDq remain true if we 
substitute an 8, au 8B, —a, aC. In place of equivalence, we substitute 
identity; for “p=q” was defined as “pDq.q Ip,” but “aC β. β( αν gives 
“gea.=,.e€B8, whence a=8. 

The following are some propositions concerning classes which are analogues 
of propositions previously given concerning propositions: 

t,anB=—(—av— 8), 
i.e. the common part of a and β is the negation of “not-a or not-8”; 
ΕὐΦείαν -- α), 
1.6. “x is ἃ member of a or not-a”; | 
b. are (an —a), 


4.6. “x 1s not a member of both a and not-a”; 


F.a=—(—a), 
F:aCB.=.—BC-a, 
F:sa=8.=.-a=-— 8, 


Fra=ana, 
Ε:ατεανα. 
The two last are the two forms of the law of tautology. 


The law of absorption holds in the form 
F:aCB.=.a=anB. 


) 


Thus for example “all Cretans are liars” is equivalent to “Cretans are 


identical with lying Cretans.” 
Just as we have F:pdIq.gor.d.por, 
so we have F:aCB.BCy.9.aCy. 


This expresses the ordinary syllogism in Barbara (with the premisses 
interchanged); for “aC 8” means the same as “all a’s are §’s,” so that the 
above proposition states: “If all a’s are 4’s, and all §’s are 9’s, then all a’s 
are y's.” (It should be observed that syllogisms are traditionally expressed 
with “therefore,” as if they asserted both premisses and conclusion. This is, 
of course, merely a slipshod way of speaking, since what is really asserted is 


only the connection of premisses with conclusion.) 


The syllogism in Barbara when the minor premiss has an individual 

subject is 
Five 8B. BCy.d.ey, 

eg. “if Socrates is a man, and all men are mortals, then Socrates is a 
mortal.” This, as was pointed out by Peano, is not a particular case of 
“aCB.BCy.9.aCy,” since “xe 8” is not a particular case of “a C β." 
This point is important, since traditional logic is here mistaken. The nature 
and magnitude of its mistake will become clearer at a later stage. 
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_ For relations, we have precisely analogous definitions and propositions. 
We put 
| RAS =2§ (a@Ry.aSy) Df, 


which leads to Fi:a(RAS)y.=.0Ry. «Sy. 
 Sunilarly νυ δ Ξ 2 («cRy.v.acSy) Df, 
- R=29{~(eRy)} DE 


RGS.=:cRy.5,,-08y Def. 


Generally, when we require analogous but different symbols for relations 
and for classes, we shall choose for relations the symbol obtained by adding 
a dot, in some convenient position, to the corresponding symbol for classes. 
(The dot must not be put on the line, since that would cause confusion with 
the use of dots as brackets.) But such symbols require and receive a special 
definition in each case. ᾿ 


A class is said to exist when it has at least one member: “a exists” is 

denoted by “q!a.” Thus we put 
qia.=.(qz).rvea Df. 
The class which has no members is called the “ null-class,” and is denoted by 
“A.” Any propositional function which is always false determines the null- 
class. One such function is known to us already, namely “a is not identical 
with 2,” which we denote by “2+.” Thus we may use this function for de- 
fining A, and put 
Ξε ὃ (ῳ 4 Df. 

The class determined by a function which is always true is called the 

universal class, and is represented by V; thus 


V=f(2%=«2) Df. 


Thus A is the negation of V. We have 
ΕΓ. (x). ΦΕΥ͂, 
1.6. “‘a is a member of V’ is always true”; and 
| F.(a). are, 
ὃ.6. “*a is a member of A’ is always false.” Also 
Fra=A.=.0q!a,: 
1.6. “a is the null-class”” is equivalent to “a does not exist.” 


For relations we use similar notations. We put 


qih.=.(qa,y).cRy, 
1.6. “a !R” means that there is at least one couple x, y between which 
the relation R holds. A will be the relation which never holds, and V the 
relation which always holds. V is practically never required; A will be the 
relation 29 (7+a.y+y). We have | 
F(z, )) "(ὦ Ay), 
and Ε: R=A.=.0q1R. 
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There are no classes which contain objects of more than one type. Ac- 
cordingly there is a universal class and a null-class proper to each type of 
object. But these symbols need not be distinguished, since it will be found 
that there is no possibility of confusion. Similar remarks apply to relations. 


Descriptions. By a “description” we- mean a phrase of the form “the 
so-and-so” or of some equivalent form. For the present, we confine our 
attention to the in the singular. We shall use this word strictly, so as to 
imply uniqueness; 6.9. we should not say “A is the son of B” if B had other 
sons besides A. Thus a description of the form “the so-and-so” will only 
have an application in the event of there being one so-and-so and no more. 
Hence a description requires some. propositional function #2 which is satisfied 
by one value of x and by no other values; then “the « which satisfies $2” 
is a description which definitely describes a certain object, though we may 
not know what object it describes. For example, if y is a man, “a is the 
father of y” must be true for one, and only one, value of 2 Hence “the 
father of y” is a description of a certain man, though we may not know what 
man it describes. A phrase containing “the” always presupposes some initial 
propositional function not containing “the”; thus instead of “ x is the father 
of y” we ought to take as our initial function “a begot y”; then “the father 
of y” means the one value of # which satisfies this propositional function. 

If φῶ is a propositional function, the symbol “(2”)(#x)” is used in our 
symbolism in such a way that it can always be read as “the # which satisfies 
. $2.” But we do not define “(1x)(ox)” as standing for “the x which satisfies 
φῶ, thus treating this last phrase as embodying a primitive idea. Every use 
of “(12)(x),” where it apparently occurs as a constituent of a proposition 
in the place of an object, is defined in terms of the primitive ideas already 
on hand. An example of this definition in use is given by the proposition — 
“EY Q2) ($x) ” which is considered immediately. The whole subject is treated 

more fully in Chapter ITT. 


The symbol should be compared and contrasted with “ &(x)” which in 
use can always be read as “the a's which satisfy $2.” Both symbols are in- 
complete symbols defined only in use, and as such are discussed in Chapter ITI. 
The symbol “2 (dz) ” always has an application, namely to the class determined 
by $2; but ““(12) (φα)" only has an application when φίδ 15 only satisfied by 
one value of 2, neither more nor less. It should also be observed that the 
meaning given to the symbol by the definition, given immediately below, of 
E!(22)(z) does not presuppose that we know the meaning of “one.” This 18 
also characteristic of the definition of any other use of (7x) (dz). 

We now proceed to define “Ei! (2”)(¢x)” so that it can be read “the ὦ 
satisfying pa exists.” (It will be observed that this is a different meaning of 
existence from that which we express by “q.”) Its definition is 


ἘΠ (1x) (@2).=:(qc):dv.=,.2=c Df, 
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ae. “the # satisfying φῆδ exists” 15 to mean “there is an ebject ὁ such that da 
is true when ὦ is 6 but not otherwise.” 


The onomng are equivalent forms: 
Εν El (2@) (bx) «=: (qe): oc: ox. I,-2=C, | 
Fs. El (27) (pax). Ξ : (qc). fer du. hy. Izy. ὦ Ξε ν, 
Fs. EY (14) (px). = 2 (qc): Gor e+e. Ὅς «οὐ φα. 
The last of these states that “the # satisfying $% exists” 1s equivalent to 


“there is an object c satisfying $2, and every oer other than c does not 
satisfy $2.” 


The kind of existence just. defined covers a great many cases. Thus for 
adie “the most perfect Being exists” will mean: 
(qc): 2 1s most perfect .=,.x2=€¢, 
ναῶν taking the last of the above equivalences, 1 is equivalent to 
(qc) : ὁ 15 most perfect :#+c.3,.£ 1s not most perfect. 


A proposition such as “Apollo exists” is really of the same logical form, 
although it does not explicitly contain the word the. For “Apollo” means 
really “the object having such-and-such properties,” say “the object having 
the properties enumerated in the Classical Dictionary*.” If these properties 
make up the propositional function ¢2, then “Apollo” means “ (1x) (pz),” 
and “Apollo exists” means “E!(17)(¢a).” To take another illustration, 
“the author of Waverley” means “the man who (or rather, ig object which) 
wrote Waverley.” Thus “Scott is the author of Waverley” i 
Scott = (7x) (2 wrote Waverley). 


Here (as we observed before) the importance of identity in connection with 
descriptions plainly appears. 


The notation “(22) (px),” which is long and inconvenient, is seldom used, 
being chiefly required to lead up to another notation, namely “R‘y,” meaning 
“the sa having the relation Κ᾽ to y.” That is, we put 7 

Ry = (1a) (a@Ry) Df. 
The inverted comma may be read “of.” Thus “RY ψ 1s read “the BR of y.” 
Thus if # is the relation of father to son, “R‘y” means “the father of y”; 
if R is the relation of son to father, “R‘y” means “the son of y,” which will 
only “exist” if y has one son and no more. Ay is a function of y, but not 
a propositional function; we shall call it a descriptive function. All the 
ordinary functions of mathematics are of this kind, as will appear more fully 
in the sequel. Thus in our notation, “sin y” would be written “sin ‘y,” and 
“sin” would stand for the relation which sin ‘y has to y. Instead of a variable 
descriptive function fy, we put R‘y, where the variable relation R takes the 


* The same principle applies to many uses of the proper names of existent objects, e.g. to all 
uses of proper names for objects known to the speaker only by report, and not by personal 
acquaintance. 
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place of the variable function Κα A descriptive function will in general exist 
while y belongs to a certain domain, but not outside that domain; thus if we 
are dealing with positive rationals, /y will be significant if y is a perfect 
square, but not otherwise; if we are dealing with real numbers, and agree 
that “./y” is to mean the positive square root (or, is to mean the negative 
᾿ square root), /y will be significant provided y is positive, but not otherwise ; 
and so on. Thus every descriptive function has what we may call a “domain 
of definition ἢ or a “domain of existence,’ which may be thus defined: If the 
function in question is R‘y, its domain of definition or of existence will be 
the class of those arguments y for which we have ΚΕ! R‘y, 1.6. for which 
KE! (2x) (#Ry), 1.6. for which there is one x, and no more, having the relation 


R to y. 


If R is any relation, we will speak of R‘y as the “associated descriptive 
function.” A great many of the constant relations which we shall have occasion 
to introduce are only or chiefly important on account of their associated descrip- 
tive functions., In such cases, it is easier (though less correct) to begin by 
assigning the meaning of the descriptive function, and to deduce the meaning 
of the relation from that of the descriptive function. This will be done in the 
following explanations of notation. 

Various descriptive functions of relations. If & is any relation, the converse 
of R is the relation which holds between y and # whenever R holds between 
x and y. Thus greater is the converse of less, before of after, cause of effect 


husband of wife, etc. The converse of & is written* Cnv‘F or R. The defi- 
nition 1s | 
ΟΕ -ῶῷ ψα)ὴ Dé 
Cav'R = R Dé. 
The second of these is not a formally correct definition, since we ought to 
define “Cnv” and deduce the meaning of Cnv‘R. But it is not worth while 


to adopt this plan in our present introductory account, which aims at simplicity 
rather than formal correctness. 


A relation is called symmetrical if R= R, ve. 1f 1t holds between y and « 
whenever it holds between x and y (and therefore vice versa). Identity, 
diversity, agreement or disagreement in any respect, are symmetrical relations. 
A relation is called asymmetrical when it is incompatible with its converse, 


ze. when RA R = A, or, what is equivalent, 
Ry» Dey. ~ (ν δ ω). 


Before and after, greater and less, ancestor and descendant, are asym- 
metrical, as are all other relations of the sort that lead to series. But there are 
many asymmetrical relations which do not lead to series, for instance, that of 


* The second of these notations is taken from Schroder’s Algebra und Logik der Relative. 
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wife’s brother*. A relation may be neither symmetrical nor asymmetrical ; 
for example, this holds of the relation of inclusion between classes: aC @ and 
8 Ca will both-be true if a= 8, but otherwise only one of them, at most, will 
be true. The relation brother is neither symmetrical nor asyinmetrical, for if 
x is the brother of y, y may be either the brother or the sister of «. 

In the propositional function Ry, we call « the referent and y the relatum. 
The class #(xRy), consisting of all the ’s which have the relation R to Yy, 18 
called the class of referents of y with respect to R; the class 9 («Ry), consisting 
of all the y’s to which 2 has the relation R, is called the class on relata of x 


with respect to R. These two classes are denoted respectively by Ry and Rex, 
Thus 


Ry = (Ἐν) Df, 


Rx = 9 (Ry) Df. 
The arrow runs towards y in the first case, to show that we are concerned 
with things having the relation & to y; it runs away from z in nee second 


case, to show that the relation R goes from « to the members of Rea. It runs 
in fact from a referent and towards a relatum. 


The notations R‘y, R‘% are very important, and are used constantly. If 


> <— 
1 is the relation of parent to child, R‘y =the parents of ψ, R‘w = the children 
οἵᾳ. We have 


-; 
Five Ry.=.aRy 


β <— 
and F:ye Rc.=.arRy. 
These equivalences are often embodied in common language. For example, 
we say indiscriminately “# is an inhabitant of London” or “a inhabits London.” 
If we put “R” for “inhabits,” “x inhabits London” is “2R London,” while “x 


. —p 7 
is an inhabitant of τ οἰ "Is “xe RS London. i 


Instead of R and R we sometimes use sg‘R, gs‘, where “sg” stands for 
“sagitta,’ and “gs” is “sg’ eatin Thus we put 


6. - αὶ Df 
e 
g‘k=Rh Df. 


These notations are sometimes more convenient than’an arrow when the 
relation concerned is represented by a combination of letters, instead of a 
single letter such as R, Thus eg. we should write sg‘(R A'S), rather than put 
an arrow over the whole length of (RAS). 

The class of all terms that have the relation R to something or other is 
called the domain of R. Thus if R is the relation of parent and child, the 


* This relation is not strictly asymmetrical, but is so except when the wife’s brother is also 
the sister’s husband. In the Greek Church the relation is strictly asymmetrical. 
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domain of R will be the class of parents. We represent the domain of R by 
“DSR.” Thus we put 

D‘R=2{(qy).xcRy} Df. 
Similarly the class of all terms to which something or other has the relation 
R is called the converse domain of R; it is the same as the domain of the 
converse of R. The converse domain of R is represented by “C‘R”; thus 

G‘R=9 {(qv).aRy} Df. 
The sum of the domain and the converse domain is called the field, and is 
represented by Οὐ: thus 

CR=DIRVGR Def. 

The field is chiefly important in connection with series. If R is the ordering 
relation of a series, C‘R will be the class of terms of the series, D‘R will be all 
the terms except the last (if any), and A‘ will be all the terms except the 
first (if any). The first term, if it exists, is the only member of D‘Rn —C‘R, 
since it is the only term which is a predecessor but not a follower. Similarly 
the last term (if any) is the only member of U‘Ra—D‘R. The condition 
that a series should have no end is G‘RC D‘R, we. “every follower is a pre- 
decessor”; the condition for no beginning is D‘RCC‘R. These conditions 
are equivalent respectively to D‘R =C‘R and U‘R=C*R. 


The relative product of two relations R and S is the relation which holds 
between x and z when there is an intermediate term ἡ such that x has the 
relation R to y and y has the relation S to z. The relative product of & and 
S is represented by R|S; sae we put 

| R\S= 22 (ay) eRy .ySz} Df, 
whence rs BUR ¥ S)z.=.(qy).cRy. ySz. 
Thus “paternal aunt” is the relative product of sister and father; “ paternal 
grandmother” is the relative product of mother and father; “ maternal grand- 
father” is the relative product of father and mother. The relative product 18 
not commutative, but it obeys the associative law, 1.6. 
F.(P|Q)| R= P| (Q| RB). 
It also obeys the distributive law with regard to the logical addition of 
relations, 1.6. we have 
F.P|(Qu B)=(P'Q)u (P| &), 
Εν (Qu R)| P=(Q| P)w(R| P). 
But with regard to the logical product, we have only 
F.P IQA RB) 4 (δ Ὶ ὡ) a(P| BR), 
F.(QA R)|PE(Q| P)A(Q| RB). 

The relative product does not obey the law of tautology, i.e. we do not 

have in general R R= R. We put 
=F! R Df. 
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Thus paternal grandfather = (father), 
maternal grandmother = (mother). 


A relation is called transitive when R?G R, 1.6. when, if zRy and yRz, we 

always have xRz, t.e. when 
aRy .yRz.Dzy2-0Rz. 
Relations which generate series are always transitive ; thus eg. 
PY YD Φι Iny,2-8 > 7. 

If P is a relation which generates a series, P may conveniently be read 
“precedes”; thus “aPy.yPz.32,,.2Pz” becomes “if 2 precedes y and y | 
precedes z, then ὦ always precedes z.” The class of relations which generate 
series are partially characterized by the fact that they are transitive and 
asymmetrical, and never relate a term to itself. 


If P isa relation which generates a series, and if we have not merely P?G P, 
but P?= P, then P generates a series which is compact (diberall dicht), 1.6. such 
that there are terms between any two. For in this case we have 

e2Pz.3.(qy).«Py.yPz, 
1.06. if x precedes z, there is a term y such that ἃ precedes y and y precedes z, 
1.6. there is a term between ὦ and z. Thus among relations which generate 
series, those which generate compact series are those for which P?= P. 


Many relations which do not generate series are transitive, for example, 
identity, or the relation of inclusion between classes. Such cases arise when 
the relations are not asymmetrical. Relations which are transitive and sym- 
metrical are an important class: they may be regarded as consisting in the 
possession of some common property. 


Plural descriptive functions. The class of terms x which have the relation 
& to some member of a class a is denoted by R‘‘a or ἦα. The definition is 
Ra= {(qy).yea.xcRy} Df. 
Thus for example let R be the relation of inhabiting, and a the class of towns; 
then Ra =inhabitants of towns. Let & be the relation “less than” among 
rationals, and a the class of those rationals which are of the form 1 — 2-”, for 
integral values of n; then Aa will be all rationals less than some member 
of a, 1.6. all rationals less than 1. If P is the generating relation of a series, 
and ἃ is any class of members of the series, P‘‘a will be predecessors of a’s, 1.6. the 
segment defined by a. If P is a relation such that P‘y always exists when 
yea, P*‘a will be the class of all terms of the form P‘y for values of y which 
are members of a; 1.6. 
P a= {(qy)-yea.c=P%yt. 
Thus a member of the class “fathers of great men” will be the father of y, 
where y is some great man. In other cases, thas will not hold; for instance, 


let P be the relation of a number to any number of which it 15 a factor; then 
3—2 - 
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| P« (even numbers) = factors of even numbers, but this class is not composed 
of terms of the form “the factor of x,” where x is an even number, because 
numbers do not have only one factor apiece. 


Unit classes. The class whose only member is x might be thought to be 
identical with 2, but Peano and Frege have shown that this is not the case. 
(The reasons why this is not the case will be explained in a preliminary way 
in Chapter II of the Introduction.) me denote by “ἐν the class whose only 
member is #: thus 

να; τε ἢ γῳ =a) Df, 
1.6. “Ue” means “the class of objects which are identical with a.” 


The class consisting of # and y will be ων t‘y; the class got by adding 
x to a class a will be av t‘a; the class got by taking away from a class a 
will be a— ὦ. (We write a— 8 as an abbreviation for an — 8.) 


It will be observed that unit classes have been defined without reference 
to the number 1; in fact, we use unit classes to define the number 1. This 
number is defined as the class of unit classes, 1.6. 

1=@{(qr).a=t%a} Df. 
This leads to : 
br.qeli=i(qu)i yeas =y.Y=aur 

From this it appears further that | 

F:ael.=.E! (22) (cea), 
whence — b:2(pz)e1.=.E! (12) (da), 
ue. “2(z) 15 a unit class” is equivalent to “the « satisfying $2 exists.” 


If ael, a is the only member of a, for the only member of α is the only 
term to which a has the relation 4. Thus “t‘a” takes the place of “(2x) (a),” 


A 
if a stands for 2 (φ2). In practice, “t‘a” 1s a more convenient notation than 


—“(12) (px),” and is generally used instead of “(12) (x).” 


The above account has explained most of the logical notation employed 
in the present work. In the applications to various parts of mathematics, 
other definitions are introduced; but the objects defined by these later defi- 
nitions belong, for the. most part, rather to mathematics than to logic. The 
reader who has mastered the symbols explained above will find that any 
later formulae can be deciphered by the help of ie uaa! few additional 
definitions. 


CHAPTER II 


THE THEORY OF LOGICAL TYPES | 


THE theory of logical types, to be explained in the present Chapter, re- 
commended itself to us in the first instance by its ability to solve certain 
contradictions, of which the one best known to mathematicians is Burali-Forti’s 
concerning the greatest ordinal. But the theory in question is not wholly 
dependent upon this indirect recommendation: it has also a certain consonance 
' with common sense which makes it inherently credible. In what follows, we 
shall therefore first set forth the theory on its own account, and then apply it 
to the solution of the contradictions. 


I. The Vicrous-Circle Principle. 


‘An analysis of the paradoxes to be avoided shows that they all result from 
a certain kind of vicious circle*. The vicious circles in question arise from 
supposing that a collection of objects may contain members which can only be 
defined by means of the collection as a whole. Thus, for example, the collection 
of propositions will be supposed to contain a proposition stating that “ all 
propositions are either true or false.” It would seem, however, that such a 
statement could not be legitimate unless “all propositions” referred to some 
already definite collection, which it cannot do if new propositions are created 
by statements about “all propositions.” We shall, therefore, have to say that 
statements about “all propositions” are meaningless. More generally, given 
any set of objects such that, if we suppose the set to have a total, it will con- 
tain members which presuppose this total, then such a set cannot have a total. 
By saying that a set has “no total,’ we mean, primarily, that no significant 
statement can be made about “all its members.” Propositions, as the above 
illustration shows, must be a set having no total. The same is true, as we shall 
shortly see, of propositional functions, even when these are restricted to such 
as can significantly have as argument a given object a. In such cases, it is 
necessary to break up our set into smaller sets, each of which is capable of a 
total. This is what the theory of types aims at effecting. 


The principle which enables us to avoid illegitimate totalities may be 
stated as follows: “Whatever involves all of a collection must not be one of © 
the collection”; or, conversely: “If, provided a certain collection had a total, 
it would have members only definable in terms of that total, then the said 
collection has no total.” We shall call this the “vicious-circle principle,” be- 
cause it enables us to avoid the vicious circles involved in the assumption of 
illegitimate totalities. Arguments which are condemned by the vicious-circle 


* See the last section of the present Chapter. Cf. also H. Poincaré, ‘‘ Les mathématiques et 
la logique,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, Mai 1906, p. 307. 
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principle will be called “vicious-circle fallacies.” Such arguments, in certain 
circumstances, may lead to contradictions, but it often happens that the con- 
clusions to which they lead are in fact true, though the arguments are 
fallacious. Take, for example, the law of excluded middle, in the form “all 
propositions are true or false.” If from this law we argue that, because the 
law of excluded middle is a proposition, therefore the law of excluded middle 
is true or false, we incur a vicious-circle fallacy. “All propositions” must be 
in some way limited before it becomes a legitimate totality, and any limita- 
tion which makes it legitimate must make any statement about the totality 
fall outside the totality. Similarly, the imaginary sceptic, who asserts that 
he knows nothing, and is refuted by being asked if he knows that he knows 
nothing, has asserted nonsense, and has been fallaciously refuted by an 
argument which involves a vicious-circle fallacy. In order that the sceptic’s 
assertion may become significant, it is necessary to place some limitation 
upon the things of which he is asserting his ignorance, because the things 
of which it 1s possible to be ignorant form an illegitimate totality. But as 
soon as a suitable limitation has been placed by him upon the collection of 
propositions of which he is asserting his ignorance, the proposition that he is 
ignorant of every member of this collection must not itself be one of the 
collection. Hence any significant scepticism is not open to the above form of 
refutation. | 


The paradoxes of symbolic logic concern various sorts of objects: propo- 
sitions, classes, cardinal and ordinal numbers, etc. All these sorts of objects, 
as we shall show, represent illegitimate totalities, and are therefore capable of 
giving rise to vicious-circle fallacies. But by means of the theory (to be 
explained in Chapter IIT) which reduces statements that are verbally con- 
cerned with classes and relations to statements that are concerned with 
propositional functions, the paradoxes are reduced to such as are concerned 
with propositions and propositional functions. The paradoxes that concern 
propositions are only indirectly relevant to mathematics, while those that 
more nearly concern the mathematician are all concerned with propositional 
functions. We shall therefore proceed at once to the consideration of propo- 
sitional functions. 


| II. Zhe Nature of Propositional Functions. 

By a “propositional function” we mean something which contains a 
variable ὦ, and expresses a proposition as soon as a value is assigned to ἃ. 
That is to say, it differs from a proposition solely by the fact that it is 
ambiguous: it contains a variable of which the value is unassigned. It agrees 
with the ordinary functions of mathematics in the fact of containing an 
unassigned variable; where it differs is in the fact that the values of the 
function are propositions. Thus e.g. “ὦ is a man” or “sing =1” is a propo- 
sitional function. We shall find that it is possible to incur a vicious-circle 
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fallacy at the very outset, by admitting as possible arguments to a propositional 
function terms which presuppose the function. This form of the fallacy is very 
instructive, and its avoidance leads, as we shall see, to the hierarchy of types. 


The question as to the nature of a function* is by no means an easy one. 
It would seem, however, that the essential characteristic of a function 15 
ambiguity. ‘Take, for example, the law of identity in the form “A is A,” which 
is the form in which it is usually enunciated. It is plain that, regarded 
psychologically, we have here a single judgment. But what are we to say of 
the object of the judgment? We are not judging that Socrates is Socrates, 
nor that Plato is Plato, nor any other of the definite judgments that are 
instances of the law of identity. Yet each of these judgments is, in a sense, 
within the scope of our judgment. We are in fact judging an ambiguous 
instance of the propositional function “A is A.” We appear to have a single 
thought which does not have a definite object, but has as its object an 
undetermined one of the values of the function “A is A.” It is this kind of 
ambiguity that constitutes the essence of a function. When we speak of “2,” 
where a is not specified, we mean one value of the function, but not a definite 
one. We may express this by saying that “dx” ambiguously denotes dha, pb, de, 
etc., where da, φῦ, dc, etc., are the various values of “oa.” 

When we say that “dx” ambiguously denotes ga, $b, dc, etc., we mean 
that “dx” means one of the objects ga, ob, φο, etc., though not a definite 
one, but an undetermined one. It follows that “oz” only has a well-defined 
meaning (well-defined, that is to say, except in so far as it 1s of its essence to 
be ambiguous) if the objects da, ob, gc, ete. are well-defined. That is to say, 
a function is not a well-defined function unless all its values are already well- 
defined. It follows from this that no function can have among its values 
anything which presupposes the function, for if 1t had, we could-not regard 
the objects ambiguously denoted by the function as definite until the function 
was definite, while conversely, as we have just seen, the function cannot be 
definite until its values are definite. This is a particular case, but perhaps the 
most fundamental case, of the vicious-circle principle. A function is what 
ambiguously denotes some one of a certain totality, namely the values of the 
function ; hence this totality cannot contain any members which involve the 
function, since, if it did, it would contain members involving the totality, 
which, by the vicious-circle principle, no totality can do. 

It will be seen that, according to the above account, the values of a 
function are presupposed by the function, not vice versa. It is sufficiently 
obvious, in any particular case, that a value of a function does not presuppose 
the function. Thus for example the proposition “Socrates 1s human” can be 
perfectly apprehended without regarding it as a value of the function “z 1s 
human.” It is true that, conversely, a function can be apprehended without 


* When the word ‘“‘ function ” is used in the sequel, ‘‘ propositional function”’ is always meant. 
Other functions will not be in question in the present Chapter. 
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its being necessary to apprehend its values severally and individually. If this 
were not the case, no function could be apprehended at all, since the number 
of values (true and false) of a function is necessarily infinite and there are 
necessarily possible arguments with which we are unacquainted. What is 
necessary 15 not that the values should be given individually and extensionally, 
but that the totality of the values should be given intensionally, so that, con- 
cerning any assigned object, it 1s at least theoretically determinate whether or 
not the said object is a value of the function. ΝΝ 

It is necessary practically to distinguish the function itself from an 
undetermined value of the function. We may regard the function itself as 
that which ambiguously denotes, while an undetermined value of the function 
is that which is ambiguously denoted. If the undetermined value is written 
“a,” we will write the function itself “2.” (Any other letter may be used 
in place of a.) Thus we should say “φῶ is a proposition,” but “φί 1s a propo- 
sitional function.” When we say “da is a proposition,’ we mean to state 
something which is true for every possible value of x, though we do not decide 
what value # is to have. We are making an ambiguous statement about any 
value of the function. But when we say “¢% is a function,” we are not making 
an ambiguous statement. It would be more correct to say that we are making 
a statement about an ambiguity, taking the view that a function is an am- 
biguity. The function itself, $%, is the single thing which ambiguously denotes 
its many values; while da, where ὦ is not specified, is one of the denoted 
objects, with the ambiguity belonging to the manner of denoting. 


We have seen that, in accordance with the vicious-circle principle, the 
values of a function cannot contain terms only definable in terms of the 
function. Now given a function ¢%, the values for the function*® are all pro- 
positions of the form ¢z. It follows that there must be no propositions, of 
the form φῶ, in which w has a value which involves φῶ. (If this were the case, 
the values of the function would not all be determinate until the function 
was determinate, whereas we found that the function is not determinate unless 
its values are previously determinate.) Hence there must be no such thing as 
the value for φῷ with the argument $2, or with any argument which involves 
φῇ. That is to say, the symbol “¢ (¢2)” must not express a proposition, as 
“ga” does if da is a value for φῶ. In fact “dh (¢2)” must be a symbol which 
does not express anything: we may therefore say that it is not significant. Thus 
given any function $2, there are arguments with which the function has no 
value, as well as arguments with which it has a value. We will call the 
arguments with which φῶ has a value “possible values of a.’ We will say 
that $2 is “significant with the argument x” when $@ has a value with the 
argument 2. 

* We shall speak in this Chapter of ‘‘values for φᾷ" and of ‘‘values of ga,” meaning in each 


case the same thing, namely gu, φῦ, gc, etc. The distinction of phraseology serves to avoid 
ambiguity where several variables are concerned, especially when one of them is ἃ function. 
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When it is said that eg. “ ¢ (62)” is meaningless, and therefore neither 
true nor false, it is necessary to avoid a misunderstanding. If“ ($2)” were 
interpreted as meaning “the value for ¢2 with the argument ¢2 is true,’ 
that would be not meaningless, but false. It is false for the same reason for 
which “the King of France is bald” is false, namely because there is no such 
thing as “the value for $2 with the argument $2.” But when, with some 
argument a, we assert da, we are not meaning to assert “the value for #2 with 
the argument a is true”; we are meaning to assert the actual proposition 
which 7s the value for φῇ with the argument a. Thus for example if φί 1s 


“cA 


@ is a man,” @ (Socrates) will be “Socrates is a man,” not “the value for 
the function “2. is a man,’ with the argument Socrates, is true.” Thus 
in accordance with our principle that “¢(2)” is meaningless, we cannot 
legitimately deny “the function “2 is a man’ is a man,’ because this is 
nonsense, but we can legitimately deny “the value for the function ‘® 15 a 
man’ with the argument ‘% is a man’ is true,” not on the ground that the 
value in question is false, but on the ground that there is no such value for 
the function. i | 

We will denote by the symbol “(x#). dx” the proposition “pa always*,” 
i.e. the proposition which asserts all the values for φῶ. This proposition 
involves the function $2, not merely an ambiguous value of the function. The 
assertion of oa, where x is unspecified, is a different assertion from the one 
which asserts all values for ¢%, for the former is an ambiguous assertion, 
whereas the latter is in no sense ambiguous. It will be observed that “(“). φω᾽ 
does not assert “x with all values of «,” because, as we have seen, there must 
be values of # with which “gz” 18 meaningless. What is asserted by “(x).gox” 
is all propositions which are values for $2; hence it is only with such values 
of xas make “goa” significant, 7.e. with all possible arguments, that da is asserted 
when we assert “(x). x.” Thus a convenient way to read “(x). ox” is “x is 
true with all possible values of x.” This is, however, a less accurate reading 
than “oz always,” because the notion of truth is not part of the content of 
what is judged. When we judge “all men are mortal,” we judge truly, but 
the notion of truth is not necessarily in our minds, any more than it need be 
when we judge “Socrates is mortal.” 


III. Definition and Systematic Ambiguity of Truth and Falsehood. 


Since “(#). gx” involves the function $%, it must, according to our 
principle, be impossible as an argument to ¢. That is to say, the symbol 
“¢ {(x). dx}” must be meaningless. This principle would seem, at first sight, 
to have certain exceptions. Take, for example, the function “D is false,” and 
‘consider the proposition “(p). p is false.” This should be a proposition 
asserting all propositions of the form “p is false.” Such a proposition, we 


* We use ‘‘always” as meaning ‘‘in all cases,” not ‘“‘at all times.” Similarly ‘“‘sometimes’”’ 
will mean ‘‘in some cases.” 
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should be inclined to say, must be false, because “p is false” is not always 
true. Hence we should be led to the proposition 
“{(»). p is false} is false,” 

i.e. we should be led to a proposition in which “(p).p is false” is the argu- 
ment to the function “p is false,” which we had declared to be impossible. 
Now it will be seen that “(p).p is false,” in the above, purports to be a 
proposition about all propositions, and that, by the general form of the vicious- 
circle principle, there must be no propositions about all propositions. Never- 
theless, it seems plain that, given any function, there is a proposition (true or 
false) asserting all its values. Hence we are led to the conclusion that “p is 
false” and “q is false” must not always be the values, with the arguments p 
and q, for a single function “ p is false.” This, however, is only possible if the 
word “false” really has many different meanings, appropriate to propositions 
of different kinds. | 


That the words “true” and “false” have many different meanings, accord- 
ing to the kind of proposition to which they are applied, is not difficult to 
see. Let us take any function #2, and let da be one of its values. Let us call 
the sort of truth which is applicable to ga “ first truth.” (This 15 not to assume 
that this would be first truth in another context: it is merely to indicate that 
it is the first sort of truth in our context.) Consider now the proposition 
(x). ox. If this has truth of the sort appropriate to it, that will mean that 
every value dx has “first truth.” Thus if we call the sort of truth that is 
appropriate to (x). da “second truth,” we may define “{(x).¢z} has. second 
truth” as meaning “every value for φῶ has first truth,” ae. “(«) «(da has first 
truth).” Similarly, if we denote by “(qzx). px” the proposition “dx sometimes, ” 
ζ.6. a8 we may less accurately express it, “gx with some value of x,” we find 
that (q#). da has second truth if there is an # with which φα has first truth ; 
thus we may define “{(qa). da} has second truth” as meaning “some value 
for $% has first truth,” 1.6. “(qz). (ox has first truth).” Similar remarks apply 
to falsehood. Thus “{(x). oa} has second falsehood” will mean “some value 
for φῶ has first falsehood,’ 19. “(qax).(dx has first falsehood),” while 
“{(qar). ox} has second falsehood” will mean “all values for φῇ have first 
falsehood,” ὁ. “(#) «(ox has first falsehood).” Thus the sort of falsehood that 
can belong to a general proposition is different from the sort that can belong 
to a particular proposition. 


Applying these considerations to the proposition “(p).p is false,” we see 
that the kind of falsehood in question must be specified. If, for example, 
first falsehood is meant, the function “» has first falsehood” is only signi- 
ficant when p is the sort of proposition which has first falsehood or first 
truth. Hence “(p).p is false” will be replaced by a statement which 15 
equivalent to “all propositions having either first truth or first falsehood 
have first falsehood.” This proposition has second falsehood, and 1s not 
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a possible argument to the function “p has first falsehood.” Thus the 
apparent exception to the principle that “¢ {(z).¢z}” must be meaningless — 
disappears. 


Similar considerations will enable us to deal with “not-p” and with “‘p or gq.” 
It might seem as if these were functions in which any proposition might 
appear as argument. But this is due to a systematic ambiguity in the mean- 
ings of “not” and “or,” by which they adapt themselves to propositions of any 
order. To explain fully how this occurs, it will be well to begin with a 
definition of the simplest kind-of truth and falsehood. 


The universe consists of objects having various qualities and standing 
in various relations. Some of the objects which occur in the universe are 
complex. When an object is complex, it consists of interrelated parts. Let 
us consider a complex object composed of two parts a and 6 standing to each 
_other in the relation R. The complex object “a-in-the-relation-R-to-b” may 
be capable of being perceived ; when perceived, it is perceived as one object. 
Attention may show that it is complex; we then judge that a and ὃ stand in 
the relation R. Such a judgment, being derived from perception by mere 
attention, may be called a “judgment of perception.” This judgment of 
perception, considered as an actual occurrence, is a relation of four terms, 
namely a and b and [ἢ and the percipient. The perception, on the contrary, is 
a relation of two terms, namely “a-in-the-relation-R-to-6,” and the percipient. 
Since an object of perception cannot be nothing, we cannot perceive “a-in-the- 
relation-R-to-b” unless a is in the relation R to b. Hence a judgment of 
perception, according to the above definition, must be true. This does not 
mean that, in a judgment which appears to us to be one of perception, we 
are sure of not being in error, since we may err in thinking that our judgment 
has really been derived merely by analysis of what was perceived. But if our 
judgment has been so derived, it must be true. In fact, we may define truth, 
where such judgments are concerned, as consisting in the fact that there 18 a 
complex corresponding to the discursive thought which is the judgment. That is, 
when we judge “a has the relation R to b,” our judgment is said to be true 
when there is a complex “a-in-the-relation-R-to-b,” and is said to be false 
when this is not the case. This is a definition of truth and falsehood in rela- 
tion to judgments of this kind. 


It will be seen that, according to the above account, a judgment does not 
have a single object, namely the proposition, but has several interrelated 
objects. That is to say, the relation which constitutes judgment is not a 
relation of two terms, namely the judging mind and the proposition, but is a 
relation of several terms, namely the mind and what are called the constituents 
of the proposition. That is, when we judge (say) “this is red,” what occurs 
is a relation of three terms, the mind, and “this,” and red. On the other hand, 
when we perceive ‘the redness of this,” there is a relation of two terms, namely 
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the mind and the complex object “the redness of this.” When a judgment 
occurs, there is a certain complex entity, composed of the mind and the 
various objects of the judgment. When the judgment is true, in the case of 
the kind of judgments we have been considering, there is a corresponding 
_ complex of the objects of the judgment alone. Falsehood, in regard to our 
present class of judgments, consists in the absence of a corresponding complex 
composed of the objects alone. It follows from the above theory that a 
“proposition,” in the sense in which a proposition is supposed to be the object. 
of a judgment, is a false abstraction, because a judgment has several objects, 
not one. It is the severalness of the objects in judgment’ (as opposed to 
perception) which has led people to speak of thought as “discursive,” though 
they do not appear to have realized clearly what was meant by this epithet. 


Owing to the plurality of the objects of a single judgment, it follows that 
what we call a “proposition” (in the sense in which this is distinguished from 
the phrase expressing it) is not a single entity at all. That is to say, the phrase 
which expresses a proposition is what we call an “incomplete” symbol*; it 
does not have meaning in itself, but requires some supplementation in order 
to acquire a complete meaning. This fact is somewhat concealed by the 
circumstance that judgment in itself supplies a sufficient supplement, and that 
judgment in itself makes no verbal addition to the proposition. Thus “the 
proposition ‘Socrates is human’” uses “Socrates is human” in a way which 
requires a supplement of some kind before it acquires a complete meaning ; 
but when I judge “Socrates is human,” the meaning is completed by the act of 
judging,and we no longer have an incomplete symbol. The fact that propositions 
are“incomplete'symbols” is important philosophically, and is relevant at certain 
points in symbolic logic. | | 

The judgments we have been dealing with hitherto are such as are of the 
‘same form as judgments of perception, 1.6. their subjects are always particular 
and definite. But there are many judgments which are not of this form. Such — 
are “all men are mortal,” “I met a man,” “some men are Greeks.” Before 
dealing with such judgments, we will introduce some technical terms. 


We will give the name of “a complex” to any such object as “a in the re- 
lation R to δ᾽ or “a having the quality g,” or “a and ὃ and ὁ standing in the 
relation S.” Broadly speaking, a complex is anything which occurs in the 
universe and is not simple. We will call a judgment elementary when it 
merely asserts such things as “a has the relation E to b,” “a has the quality q” 
or “a and 6 and ὁ stand in the relation S.” Then an elementary judgment is 
true when there is a corresponding complex, and false when there is no corre- 
sponding complex. 


But take now such a proposition as “all men are mortal.” Here the 
judgment does not correspond to one complex, but to many, namely “Socrates 


* See Chapter III. 
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is mortal,” “Plato is mortal,” “Aristotle is mortal,” etc. (For the moment, it 
is unnecessary to inquire whether each of these does not require further 
treatment before we reach the ultimate complexes involved. For purposes of 
illustration, “Socrates is mortal” is here treated as an elementary judgment, 
though it:is in fact not one, as will be explained later. Truly: elementary 
judgments are not very easily found.) We do not mean to deny that there 
may be some relation of the concept man to the concept mortal which may be 
equivalent to “all men are mortal,” but in any case this relation is not the 
same thing as what we affirm when we say that all men are mortal. Our 
judgment that all men are mortal collects together a number of elementary _ 
judgments. It is not, however, composed of these, since (eg.) the fact that 
Socrates is mortal is no part of what we assert, as may be seen by considering 
the fact that our assertion can be understood by a person who has never heard 
of Socrates. In order to understand the judgment “all men are mortal,” it is 
not necessary to know what men there are. We must admit, therefore, as δ΄ 
radically new kind of judgment, such general assertions as “all men are mortal.” 
We assert that, given that # is human, x is always-mortal. That-is, we assert 
“gis mortal” of every « which is human. Thus we are able. to judge (whether 
truly or falsely) that all the objects which have some assigned property also 
have some other assigned property. That is, given any propositional functions 
φῶ and 2, there is a judgment asserting yx with every x for which we have - 
g@x. Such judgments we will call general judgments. 

It 1s evident (as explained above) that the definition of truth.is different 
in the case of general judgments from what it was in the case of elementary 
judgments. Let us call the meaning of truth which we gave for elementary 
judgments “elementary truth.” Then when we assert. that it is true that all 
men are mortal, we shall mean that all judgments of the form “ὦ is mortal,” 
where « is a man, have elementary truth. We may define this as “truth of 
the second order” or “second-order truth.” Then if we express the proposition 

“all men are mortal” in the form | 
“(2). #18 mortal, where x is a man,” 
and call this judgment p, then “p is true” must be taken to mean “p has 
second-order truth,” which in turn means 
- “(@) .‘« is mortal’ has elementary truth, where ὦ is a man.’ 

In order to avoid the necessity for stating explicitly the limitation to 
which our variable is subject, it is convenient to replace the above interpre- 
tation of “all men are mortal” by a slightly different interpretation. The 
proposition “all men are mortal” is equivalent to “<a is a man’ implies ‘a is 
mortal,’ with all possible values of.” Here z is not restricted to such values 
as are men, but may have any value with which “‘z is a man’ implies “2 18 
mortal’” is segnificant, 1.6. either true or false. Such a proposition is called a 
“formal implication.” The advantage of this form is that the values which the 
variable may take are given by the function to which it is the argument: the 
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values which the variable may take are all those with which the function is 
significant. 


We use the symbol “(x). gx” to express the general judgment which 
asserts. all judgments of the form “gw.” Then the judgment “all men are 
_mortal” is equivalent to 

“(a).‘# is a man’ implies ‘a is a mortal,’” 
1.6. (in virtue of the definition of implication) to 
“().# is not a man or ἃ is mortal.” 

ΑΒ we have just seen, the meaning of truth which is applicable to this pro- 
position is not the same as the meaning of truth which is applicable to “xis a 
man” or to “# is mortal.” And generally, in any judgment (2). x, the sense 
in which this judgment is or may be true is not the same as that in which ox 
is or may be true. If dx is an elementary judgment, it is true when it points 
to a corresponding complex. But («). dx does not point to a single corre- 
sponding complex: the corresponding complexes are as numerous as the possible 
values of ὦ. 


It follows from the above that such a proposition as “all the judgments 
made by Epimenides are true” will only be prima facie capable of truth if all 
his judgments are of the same order. If they are of varying orders, of which 
the nth is the highest, we may make n assertions of the form “all the judg- 
ments of order m made by Epimenides are true,” where m has all values up 
to n. But no such judgment can include itself in its own scope, since such a 
judgment is always of higher order than the judgments to which it refers. 


Let us consider next what is meant by the negation of a proposition of 
the form “(z). gz.” We observe, to begin with, that “gx in some cases,” or 
“dx sometimes,” is a judgment which is on a par with “dz in all cases,” or 
“dx always.” The judgment “¢x sometimes” is true if one or more values of 
x exist for which a is true. We will express the proposition “dz sometimes” 
by the notation “(qx). ox,” where “q” stands for “there exists,’ and the 
whole symbol may be read “there exists an x such that ¢z.” We take the 
two kinds of judgment expressed by “(x). dx” and “(qx). 2” as primitive 
ideas. We also take as a primitive idea the negation of ‘an elementary pro- 
position. We can then define the negations of (w).¢a and (qx). ox. The 
negation of any proposition p will be denoted by the symbol “~p.” Then the 
negation of (2). ox will be defined as meaning 

“(ῃμ4). ὦ Px,” 
and the negation of (qx). a will be defined as meaning “(5) .- «ὦ gz.” Thus, 
in the traditional language of formal logic, the negation of a universal affir- 
mative is to be defined as the particular negative, and the negation of the 
particular affirmative is to be defined as the universal negative. Hence the 
meaning of negation for such propositions is different from the meaning of 
negation for elementary propositions. 
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An analogous explanation will apply to disjunction. Consider the state- 
ment “either p, or gx always.” We will denote the disjunction of two 
propositions p, q by “pv q.” Then our statement is “p.v.(z). ox.” We will 
suppose that p is an elementary proposition, and that ¢z is always an elemen- 
tary proposition. We take the disjunction of two elementary propositions as 
a primitive idea, and we wish to define the disjunction 

“0 eV (2). hx.” 

This may be defined as “(x) . pv $a,” 1.6. “either p is true, or dz is always true” 
is to mean “‘p or ga’ is always true.” Similarly we will define 

| | “pV. (Ή). pu” 
as meaning “(qxr).pv oz,’ 1.6. we define “either p is true or there is an ἃ 
for which ¢# is true” as meaning “there is an « for which either p or φῶ is 
true.” Similarly we can define a disjunction of two universal propositions: 
“(x). pu.v.(y).wy” will be defined as meaning “(a,y).davwy,” we. 
“either ¢z is always true or Wy is always true” is to mean “‘de or Wy’ is 
always true.” By this method we obtain definitions of disjunctions con- 
taining propositions of the form («). dz or (qv). ox in terms of disjunctions 
of elementary propositions; but the meaning of “disjunction” is not the same 
for propositions of the forms (a). φῶ, (qx) . φῶ, as it was for elementary pro- 
positions. 

Similar explanations could be given for implication and conjunction, but 
this is unnecessary, since these can be defined in terms of negation and 
disjunction. 


IV. Why a Given Function requires Arguments of a Certain Type. 


The considerations so far adduced in favour of ‘the view that a function 
cannot significantly have as argument anything defined in terms of the 
function itself have been more or less indirect. But a direct consideration 
of the kinds of functions which have functions as arguments and the kinds 
of functions which have arguments other than functions will show, if we are 
not mistaken, that not only is it impossible for a function $2 to have itself 
or anything derived from it as argument, but that, if 2 is another function 
such that there are arguments ὦ with which both “ga” and “wa” are sig- 
nificant, then 2 and anything derived from it cannot significantly be 
argument to $2. This arises from the fact that a function is essentially 
an ambiguity, and that, if it is to occur in a definite proposition, it must 
occur in such a way that the ambiguity has disappeared, and a wholly 
unambiguous statement has resulted. A few illustrations will make this clear. 
Thus “(a) . dx,” which we have already considered, is a function of φῖδ; as soon 
as $2 is assigned, we have a definite proposition, wholly free from ambiguity. 
But it is obvious that we cannot substitute for the function something which 
is not a function: “(z).¢z” means “gx in all cases,” and depends for its 
significance upon the fact that there are “cases” of gx, 1.6. upon the 
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ambiguity which is characteristic of a function. This instance illustrates 
the fact that, when a function can occur significantly as argument, something 
which is not a function cannot occur significantly as argument. But con- 
versely, when something which is not a function can occur significantly 
as argument, a function cannot occur significantly. Take, e.g. “ὦ is a man,’ 
and consider “φῶ is a man.” Here there is nothing to eliminate the 
ambiguity which constitutes: φῶ; there is thus nothing definite which is 
said to be a man. A function, in fact, is not a definite object, which could 
be or not be a man; it is a mere ambiguity awaiting determination, and | 
in order that it may occur significantly it must receive the necessary deter- 
mination, which it obviously does not receive if it is merely substituted 
for something determinate in a proposition*. This argument. does not, how- 
ever, apply directly as against such a statement as “{(«). ga} is a man.” 
Common sense would pronounce such a statement to be meaningless, but it 
cannot be condemned on the ground οὗ ambiguity in its subject. We need 
here a new objection, namely the following: A proposition is not a single entity, 
but a relation of several; hence a statement in which a proposition appears 
as subject will only be significant if it can be reduced to a statement about 
the terms which appear in the proposition. A proposition, like such phrases 
as “the so-and-so,” where grammatically 1t appears as subject, must be broken 
up into its constituents if we are to find the true subject or subjects+. But 
in such a statement as “p is ἃ man,” where p is a proposition, this is not 
possible. Hence “{(x). dx} is a man” is meaningless. 


V. The Hierarchy of Functions and Proposttions. 


We are thus led to the conclusion, both from the vicious-circle principle 
and from direct inspection, that the functions to which a given object a can 
be an argument are incapable of being arguments to each other, and that they 
have no term in common with the functions to which they can be arguments. 
We are thus led to construct a hierarchy. Beginning with a and the other 
terms which can be arguments to the same functions to which a can be argu- 
ment, we come next to functions to which a is a possible argument, and then 
to functions to which such functions are possible arguments, and so on. But 
the hierarchy which has to be constructed is not so simple as might at first 
appear. The functions which can take a as argument form an illegitimate 
totality, and themselves require division into a hierarchy of functions. This 
is easily seen as follows. Let / (2, x) be a function of the two variables $2 
and #. Then if, keeping a fixed for the moment, we assert this with all possible 
values of φ, we obtain a proposition: 


(φ). f ($2, 2). 


* Note that statements concerning the significance of a phrase containing “‘¢2” concern the 
symbol ‘‘¢2,” and therefore do not fall under the rule that the elimination of the functional 
ambiguity is necessary to significance. Significance is a property of signs. Cf. pp. 40, 41. 

+ Cf. Chapter ITI. es 
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Here, if ὦ is variable, we have a function of x; but as this function involves 
a totality.of values of φ2 ", it cannot-itself be one of the values included in 
the totality, by the vicious-circle principle. It follows that. the totality of values ~ 
of $2 concerned in (¢). J ($2, x) is not the totality of all functions in which 
ὦ. can occur as argument, and that there is no such totality as that of all func- 
tions in which « can occur as argument. 


It follows from the above that a function in which. φ2 appears as argument 
requires that “$2” should not, stand for any function which is capable of a 
given argument, but must be restricted in such a way that none of the 
functions which are possible values of “$2?” should involve any reference to 
the totality of such functions. Let us take as an illustration the definition 
of identity. We might attempt to define “z is identical with y” as meaning 
“whatever is true of « is true of y,” 1.9. “px always implies dy.” But here, 
since we are concerned to assert all values of “gx implies dy” regarded as a 
function of ¢, we shall be compelled to impose upon ¢ some limitation which 
will prevent us from including among values of ¢ values in which “all possible - 
values of $” are referred to. Thus for example “ὦ is identical with a” is a 
function of x; hence, if it is a legitimate value of ᾧ in “x always implies 
py, we shall be able to infer, by means of the above definition, that if x is 
identical with a, and @# is identical with y, then y is identical with a. 
Although the conclusion is sound, the reasoning embodies a vicious-circle 
fallacy, since we have taken “($).¢x implies da” as a possible value of φῶ, 
which it cannot be. If, however, we impose any limitation upon ¢, it may 
_ happen, so far as appears at present, that with other values of ᾧ we might 
have px true and ¢y false, so that our proposed definition of identity would 
_ plainly ‘be wrong. This difficulty is avoided by the “axiom of reducibility,” 
to be explained later. For the present, it is only mentioned in order to 
illustrate the necessity and the relevance of the hierarchy of functions of a 
given argument. | : 


Let us give the name “a-functions” to functions that are significant for a 
given argument a. Then suppose we take any selection of a-functions, and | 
consider the proposition “a satisfies all the functions belonging to the selection 
in question.” If we here replace a by a variable, we obtain an a-function; but 
by the vicious-circle principle this a-function cannot be a member of our 
selection, since. it refers to the whole of the selection. Let the selection consist 
of all those functions which satisfy f ($2). Then our new function is 

(¢)+ {f ($2) implies pz}, 
where « is the argument. It thus appears that, whatever selection of 
a-functions we may make, there will be other a-functions that lie outside our 
* When we speak of ‘‘values of ¢2” it is ¢, not z, that is to be assigned. This follows from 
the explanation in the note on p. 40. When the function itself is the variable, it is possible and 


simpler to write ¢ rather than ¢2, except in positions where it is necessary to emphasize that an 
argument must be supplied to secure significance. 
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selection. Such a-functions, as the above instance illustrates, will always 
- arise through taking a function of two arguments, $2 and a, and asserting all 
or some of the values resulting from varying ¢. What is necessary, therefore, 
in order to avoid vicious-circle fallacies, is to divide our a-functions into 
“types,” each of which contains no functions which refer to the whole of that 
type. 

When something is aestied or denied about all possible values or about 
some (undetermined) possible values of a variable, that variable is called 
apparent, after Peano. The presence of the words all or some in a proposition 
indicates the presence of an apparent variable; but often an apparent variable 
is really present where language does not at once indicate its presence. Thus 
for example “A is mortal” means “there is a time at which A will die.” Thus 
a variable time occurs as apparent variable. 


The clearest instances of propositions not containing apparent variables 
are such as express immediate judgments of perception, such as “this is red”’ 
or “this is painful,” where “this” is something immediately given. In other 
judgments, even where at first sight no variable appears to be present, it 
often happens that there really is one. Take (say) “Socrates is human.’ To 
Socrates himself, the. word “Socrates” no doubt stood for an object of which 
he was immediately aware, and the judgment “Socrates 1s human” contained 
no apparent variable. But to us, who only know Socrates by description, the 
word “Socrates” cannot mean what it meant to him; it means rather “the 
person having such-and-such properties,” (say) “the Athenian philosopher who 
drank the hemlock.” Now in all propositions about “the so-and-so” there is 
an apparent variable, as will be shown in Chapter ITI. Thus in what we have 
in mind when we say “Socrates is human” there is an apparent variable, 
though there was no apparent variable in the corresponding judgment as 

made by Socrates, provided we assume that there is such a thing as immediate 
- awareness of oneself. 


Whatever may be the instances of propositions not containing apparent 
variables, it is obvious that propositional functions whose values do not contain 
apparent variables are the source of propositions containing apparent variables, 
in the sense in which the function $2 is the source of the proposition (x). a. 
For the values for $2 do not contain the apparent variable x, which appears 
in ().@«; if they contain an apparent variable y, this can be similarly 
eliminated, and so on. This process must come to an end, since no proposition 
which we can apprehend can contain more than a finite number of apparent 
variables, on the ground that whatever we can apprehend must be of finite 
complexity. Thus we must arrive at last at a function of as many variables 
as there have been stages in reaching it from our original proposition, and 
this function will be such that its values contain no apparent variables. We 
may call this function the matrix of our original proposition and of any other 
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propositions and functions to be obtained by turning some of the arguments — 
to the function into apparent variables. Thus for example, if we have a matrix- 
function whose values are ᾧ (a, y), we shall derive from it 

(y). (x,y), which is a function of z, | 

(5). (x,y), which is a function of y, 

(x, y). φί(ω, y), meaning “Φ (ὦ, y) is true with all possible values of # and y.” 
This last is a proposition containing no real variable, 1.6. no variable except 
apparent variables. | 

It is thus plain that all possible propositions and functions are obtainable 
from matrices by the process of turning the arguments to the matrices into 
apparent variables. In order to divide our propositions and functions into types, 
we Shall, therefore, start from matrices, and consider how they are to be divided 
with a view to the avoidance of vicious-circle fallacies m the definitions of the 
functions concerned. For this purpose, we will use such letters as a, b,c, x, y, 2, w, 
to denote objects which are neither propositions nor functions. Such objects 
we shall call indiwduals. Such objects will be constituents of propositions or 
functions, and will be genuine constituents, in the sense that they do not 
disappear on analysis, as (for ee) classes do, or phrases of the form “the 
so-and-so.” 

The first matrices that occur are those whose values are of the fins 

Px, H (Ω, 2), X(B Ys 2 ...) 

i.e. where the arguments, however many there may be, are all individuals. 
The functions ¢, Ψ, y..., since (by definition) they contain no apparent 
variables, and have no arguments except individuals, do not presuppose any 
totality of functions. From the functions y, 7... we may proceed to form 
other functions of z, such as (7). ψ (5, ψ), (410) « Ψ (ὦ, ψ), (% 2). χα, ν, 2) 
(ψ) : (12). χ (a, γ,2), and.so on. All these presuppose no totality except that 
of individuals. We thus arrive at a certain collection of functions of 2, 
characterized by the fact that they involve no variables except individuals. 
‘Such functions we will call “first-order functions.” 

We may now introduce a notation to express “any first-order function.” 
We will denote any first-order function by “@!2” and any value for such a - 
function by “φ] a.” Thus “Φ ἴω stands for any value for any function which 
involves no variables except individuals. It will be seen that “φ 1 x” is itself 
a function of two variables, namely ᾧ 12 and #. Thus ¢! @ involves a variable 
which is not an individual, namely $!2. Similarly “(#).@! 2” is a function 
of the variable ¢! 2, and thus involves a variable other than an individual. 
Again, if α 1s a given individual, 

“φῇ implies ¢!a with all possible values of ¢” 
is a function of «, but it is not a function of the form ¢ ! «, because it involves 
an (apparent) variable ¢ which is not an individual. Let us give the name 
“predicate” to any first-order function 6! 2. (This use of the word “predicate” 
: 4—2 
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is only proposed for the purposes of the present discussion.)’ Then the state- 
ment “!a implies ¢!a@ with all possible values of ¢” may be read “all the 
predicates of # are predicates of a.” This makes a statement about «, but does 
not attribute to # a predicate in the special sense just defined. 


Owing to the introduction of the variable first-order function $!2, we 
now have a new set of matrices. Thus “d! a” is a function which contains no 
apparent variables, but contains the two real variables @!2 and #. (It should 
be observed that when ¢ is assigned, we may obtain a function whose values do 
involve individuals as apparent variables, for example if ! a is (y). W(#, y). 
But so long as ¢ is variable, 6! x contains no apparent variables.) Again, 
if a is a definite individual, d!a is a function of the one variable $! 2. 
If a and ὃ are definite individuals, “$!a implies Ψ'! δ᾽ is a function of the 
two variables φ! 2, ψ "2, and so on. We are thus led to a whole set of new 
matrices, 

SF (612), 9 (P12, Ψ 12), F(b'2, x), and so on. 
These matrices contain individuals and first-order functions as arguments, but 
(like all matrices) they contain no apparent variables.. Any such matrix, if it 
contains more than one variable, gives rise to new functions of one variable. 
by turning all its arguments except one ‘into apparent variables. Thus we 
obtain the functions 

(φ). σ(φ 12, Ψ 12), which 1s a function of ψ 3 2. 

(x). (Φ Ὶ 2, x), which is a function of φ 12. 

(φ). F(p!2, x), which is a function of a. 


We will give the name of second-order matrices to such matrices as have 
first-order πὴ among their arguments, and have no arguments except — 
first-order functions and individuals. (It is not necessary that they should 
have individuals among their arguments.) We will give the name of second- 
order functions to such as either are second-order matrices or are derived from 
such matrices by turning some of the arguments into apparent variables. [Ὁ 
will be seen that either an individual or a first-order function may appear as 
argument to a second-order function. Second-order functions are such ascon- ὁ 
tain variables which are first-order functions, but contain no other variables 
except (possibly) individuals. 


We now have various new classes of functions at our command. In the first 
place, we have second-order functions which have one argument which is a 
first-order function. We will denote a variable function of this kind by the 
notation 7! (φ! 2), and any value of such a function by f!(@!2). Like 
bla, f1(p!2) 1s a function of two variables, namely f! (φ 12) δηὰ φ 12. Among 
possible values of f/1(6!2) will be φέα (where α is constant), (2). φ ’ 4, 
(1.2). φ. 3 5, and so on. (These result from assigning a value to f, leaving 


@ to be assigned.) We will call such functions “predicative functions of 
first-order functions.” 
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In the second place, we have second-order functions of two arguments, one 
of which is a first-order function while the other is an individual. Let us denote 
undetermined values of such functions by the notation 

. FY(214, 2). 
As soon as ἃ; is assigned, we shall have a predicative function of @!2. If our 
function contains no first-order function as apparent variable, we shall obtain 
a predicative function of x if we assign a value to ¢!2, Thus, to take the 
simplest possible case,if f!(!2, x) is @!a,the assignment of a value to ¢ gives 
us a predicative function of ὦ, in virtue of the definition of “¢!z.” But if 
J 1(φΦ 52, x) contains a first-order function as apparent variable, the assignment 
of a value to ᾧ ἴ 2 gives us a second-order function of a. 


In the third place, we have second-order functions of individuals. These 
will all be derived from functions of the form f!(!2, x) by turning ᾧ into an 
apparent variable. We do not, therefore, need a new notation for them. 


We have also second-order functions of two first-order functions, or of two 
such functions and an individual, and so on. 


We may now proceed in exactly the same way to third-order matrices, 
which will be functions containing second-order functions as arguments, and 
containing no apparent variables, and no arguments except individuals and 
first-order functions and second-order functions. Thence we shall proceed, as 
before, to third-order functions; and so we can proceed indefinitely. If the 
highest order of variable occurring in a function, whether as argument or as 
apparent variable, is a function of the nth order, then the function in which 
it occurs is of the n+ 1th order. We do not arrive at functions of an infinite 
order, because the number of arguments and of apparent variables in a function 
must he finite, and therefore every function must be of a finite order. Since 
the orders of functions are only defined step by step, there can be no process 
of “proceeding to the limit,” and functions of an infinite order cannot occur. 


We will define a function of one variable as predicative when it is of the 
next order above that of its argument, 1.6. of the lowest order compatible with 
its having that argument. Ifa function has several arguments, and the highest 
order of function occurring among the arguments is the nth, we call the function ᾿ 
predicative if it is of the n+ 1th order, 1.6. again, if it is of the lowest order 
compatible with its having the arguments it has. A function of several 
arguments is predicative if there is one of 1085 arguments such that, when the 
other arguments have values assigned to them, we obtain a predicative function 
of the one undetermined argument. 


It is important to observe that all possible functions in the above hierarchy 
can be obtained by means of predicative functions and apparent variables. Thus, 
as we saw, second-order functions of an individual a are of the form 

(φ). 7: (φ 12,4) or (Gh) . fl (φ 12, x) or (6, W). SI (P12, p! 2, x) or ete, 


where f is a second-order predicative function. .And speaking generally, a 
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non-predicative function of the nth order is obtained from a predicative function - 
of the nth order by turning all the arguments of the ἢ — 1th order into apparent 
variables. (Other arguments also may be turned into apparent variables.) Thus 
we need not introduce as variables any functions except predicative functions. 
Moreover, to obtain any function of one variable x, we need not go beyond 
predicative functions of two variables. For the function (4). f!(612, p!2Z,«), 
where f is given, is a function of ¢!2 and a, and is predicative. Thus it is of 
the form LG 2, 4“), and therefore (φ, Ψ). 71 (φ 12, wz, x) is of the form 
(φ). F! (gp! 12, x). Thus speaking generally, by a succession of steps we find that, 
if p!% is a predicative function of a sufficiently high order, any assigned non- 
predicative function of ὦ will be of one of the two forms 


(φ). Γ τ (φ τῶ, x), (Ap). Ὶ (φ τῆ, 2), 


.Ψ . ᾿ . A 
where F is a predicative function of φ  ἰὲ and 4. 


The nature of the above hierarchy of functions may be restated as follows. 
A function, as we saw at an earlier stage, presupposes as part of its meaning 
the totality of its values, or, what comes to the same thing, the totality οὗ 
its possible arguments. The arguments to a function may be functions or 
propositions or individuals. (It will be remembered that individuals were 
defined as whatever is neither a proposition nor a function.) For the present 
we neglect the case in which the argument to a function is a proposition. 
Consider a function whose argument is an individual. This function pre- 
supposes the totality of individuals; but unless it contains functions as 
apparént variables, it does not presuppose any: totality of functions. If, 
however, it does contain a function as apparent variable, then it cannot 
be defined until some totality of functions has been defined. It follows that 
we must first define the totality of those functions that have individuals 
as arguments and contain no functions as apparent variables. These are 
the predicative functions of individuals. Generally, a predicative function 
of a variable argument is one which involves no totality except that of 
the possible values of the argument, and those that’ are presupposed by any 
one of the possible arguments. Thus a predicative function of a variable 
argument is any function which can be specified without introducing new 
kinds of variables not necessarily presupposed by the variable which. is the 
argument. 


A closely analogous treatment can be developed for propositions. Pro- 
positions which contain no functions and no apparent variables may be called 
elementary propositions. Propositions which are not elementary, which contain 
no functions, and no apparent variables except individuals, may be called 
jirst-order propositions. (It should be observed that no variables except 
apparent variables can occur in a proposition, since whatever contains a real 
variable is a function, not a proposition.) Thus elementary and first-order 
propositions will be values of first-order functions, (It should be remembered 
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that a function is not a constituent in one of its values: thus for example 
the function “2 is human” is not a constituent of the proposition’ “Socrates 
is human.”) Elementary and first-order propositions presuppose no totality 
except (at most) the totality of individuals. They are of one or other of the 


binco forms pia; (a). dla; (qv). pla, 

where ¢! a is a predicative function of an individual. If follows that, if p 
represents a variable elementary proposition or a variable first-order propo- 
sition, a function fp is either f(! x) or f {(x). ¢! 2} or f{(qz).! a}. Thus 
a function of an elementary or a first-order proposition may always be reduced 
to a function of a first-order function. It follows that a proposition involving 
the totality of first-order propositions may be reduced to one involving the 
totality of first-order functions; and this obviously applies equally to higher 
orders. The propositional hierarchy can, therefore, be derived from the 
functional hierarchy, and we may define a proposition of the nth order as 
one which involves an apparent variable of the n — 1th order in the functional 
hierarchy. The propositional hierarchy 1s never required in practice, and is 
only relevant for the solution of paradoxes ; hence it 1s ἘΒΒΘΌΘΕΒΑΙΥ to go into 
further detail as to the types of propositions. 


VI. The Asziom of Reducibility. | 


It remains to consider the “axiom of reducibility.” It will be seen that, 
according to the above hierarchy, no statement can be made significantly 
about “all a-functions,” where a is some given object. Thus such a notion 
as “all properties of a,’ meaning “all functions which are true with the 
argument a,” will be illegitimate. We shall have to distinguish the order 
of function concerned. We can speak of “ all predicative properties of a,“ all 
second-order properties of a,”-and so on. (If α is not an individual, but an 
object of order n, “second-order properties of a” will mean “functions of 
order n + 2 satisfied by a.”) But we cannot speak of “all properties of a.’ 
In some cases, we can see that some statement will hold of “all nth-order 
properties of a,” whatever value πὶ may have. In such cases, no practical 
harm results from regarding the statement as being about “all properties of 
a,” provided we remember that it is really a number of statemerits, and not 
a single statement which could be regarded as assigning another property to 
a, over and above all properties. Such cases will always involve some syste- 
matic ambiguity, such as that involved in the meaning of the word “truth,” 
as explained above. Owing to this systematic ambiguity, it will be possible, 
sometimes, to combine into a single verbal statement what are really a number 
of different statements, corresponding to different orders in the hierarchy. 
This is illustrated in the case of the liar, where the statement “all A’s 
statements are false” should be broken up into different statements referring 


to his statements of various orders, and ἀπδυαδθν to each the er 
kind of falsehood. | 
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The axiom of reducibility is introduced in order to legitimate a. great 
mass of reasoning, in which, prima facie, we are concerned with such notions 
s “all properties of a” or “all a-functions,’ and in which, nevertheless, it 
᾿ seems scarcely possible to suspect any substantial error. In order to state 
the axiom, we must first define what is meant by “formal equivalence.” Two 
functions $2, WZ are said to be “ formally equivalent” when, with every possible 
argument 2, Px 1s equivalent to We, 1.6. Px and We are either both true or 
both false. Thus two functions are formally equivalent when they are satisfied 
by the same set of arguments. The axiom of reducibility is the assumption 
that, given any function $2, there is a formally equivalent predicative function, 
1.6. there is a predicative function which is true when ¢z is true and false 
when ¢z 1s false. In symbols, the axiom is: 
bi (qy): pr. ae. ψ τα, 
For two ΓΙ we require a similar axiom, namely: Given any function 
φ (2, ἢ), there is a formally equivalent predicative function, 1.6. 
ΓΞ: (αΨ) : Φ (ὦ, y) «Saye P! (ὦ, y). 

In order to explain the purposes of the axiom of reducibility, and the nature 
of the grounds for supposing it true, we shall first illustrate it by applying it 
to some particular cases. 


If we call a predicate of an object a predicative function which is true of 
that object, then the predicates of an object are only some among its properties. 
Take for example such a proposition as “ Napoleon had all the qualities that 
make a great general.” We may interpret this as meaning “Napoleon had all 
the predicates that make a great general.” Here there is a predicate which is 
"an apparent variable. If we put “f(!2)” for “!2 is a predicate required 
in a great general,” our proposition is | 

(φ) : f(h! 2) implies ¢ ! (Napoleon). 
Since this refers to a totality of predicates, it is not itself a predicate of 
Napoleon. It by no means follows, however, that there is not some one predicate 
common and peculiar to great generals. In fact, it is certain that there is such 
a predicate. For the number of great generals is finite, and each of them 
certainly possessed some predicate not possessed by any other human being 
—for example, the exact instant of his birth. The disjunction of such predicates 
will constitute a predicate common and peculiar to great generals*. If we 
call this predicate y!2, the statement we made about Napoleon was equi- 
valent to y!(Napoleon). And this equivalence holds equally if we substitute 
any other individual for Napoleon. Thus we have arrived at a predicate which 
is always equivalent to the property we ascribed to Napoleon, 1.6. it belongs 
to those objects which have this property, and to no others. The axiom of 
reducibility states that such a predicate always exists, 1.6. that any property 


* When a (finite) set of predicates is given by actual enumeration, their disjunction is a 
predicate, because no predicate occurs as apparent variable in the disjunction. 
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of an object belongs to the same ébileation of objects as ‘those that possess 
some predicate. | 


We may next illustrate our principle by its application to ¢dentity. In 
this connection, it has a certain affinity with Leibniz’s identity of indiscernibles. 
It is plain that, if 2 and y are identical, and $v is true, then dy is true. Here 
it cannot matter what sort of function ¢2 may be: the statement must hold 
for any function. But we cannot say, conversa “Tf, with all values of ¢, 
oz implies dy, then « and y are identical”; because “all values of φ᾽ is 
inadmissible. If we wish to speak of “all aloes of ¢,’ we must confine 
ourselves to functions of one order. We may confine ¢ to predicates, or to 
second-order functions, or to functions of any order we please. But we must 
necessarily leave out functions of all but one order. Thus we shall obtain, so 
to speak, a hierarchy of different degrees of identity. We may say “all the 
predicates of x belong to y,” “all second-order properties of « belong to y,” 
and so on. Each of these statements implies all its predecessors: for 
example, if all second-order properties of # belong to y, then all predicates 
of ὦ belong to y, for to have all the predicates of x is a second-order property, 
and this property belongs to x. But we cannot, without the help of an axiom, . 
argue conversely that if all the predicates of « belong to y, all the second-order 
‘properties of # must also belong to y. Thus we cannot, without the help of 
an axiom, be sure that 4 and y are identical if they have the same predicates. 
Leibniz’s identity of indiscernibles supplied this axiom. It should be observed 
that by “indiscernibles” he cannot have meant two objects which agree as to 
all their properties, for one of the properties of ὦ is to be identical with ὦ, 
and therefore this property would necessarily belong to y if x and y agreed 
in all their properties. Some limitation of the common properties necessary 
to make things indiscernible is therefore implied by the necessity of an axiom. 
For purposes of illustration (not of interpreting Leibniz) we may suppose the 
common properties required for indiscernibility to be limited to predicates. 
Then the identity of indiscernibles will state that if ὦ and y agree as to 
all their predicates, they are identical. This can be proved if we assume the 
axiom of reducibility. For, in that case, every property belongs to the same 
collection of objects as is defined by some predicate. Hence there is some 
predicate common and peculiar to the objects which are identical with ἃ. 
This predicate belongs to x, since x is identical with itself; hence it belongs — 
to y, since y has all the predicates of x; hence y is identical with «. It 
follows that we may define x and y as identical when all the predicates of 2 
belong to y, 1.6. when (6): f!a2.3.g!y. We therefore adopt the following 
definition of identity *: 


Aa ee Oe oe Df 


* Note that in this definition the second sign of equality is to be regarded as combining with 
ΘΓ to form one symbol; what is defined is the sign of equality not followed by the letters “Df.” 
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But apart from the axiom of reducibility, or some axiom equivalent in this 
connection, we should be compelled to regard identity as indefinable, and to 
admit (what seems impossible) that two objects may agree in all their pre- 
dicates without being identical. 


The axiom of reducibility is even more essential in the theory of classes. 
It should be observed, in the first place, that if we assume the existence of 
classes, the axiom of reducibility.can be proved. For in that case, given any 
function $2 of whatever order, there is a class @ consisting of just those 
objects which satisfy 62. Hence “xz” is equivalent to “a# belongs to a.” 
But “a belongs to a” is a statement containing no apparent variable, and is 
therefore a predicative function of «. Hence if we assume the existence of 
classes, the axiom of reducibility becomes unnecessary. The assumption of 
the axiom of reducibility is therefore a smaller assumption than the assump- 
tion that there are classes. This latter assumption has hitherto been made 
unhesitatingly. However, both on the ground of the contradictions, which 
require a more complicated treatment if classes are assumed, and on the ground 
that it is always well to make the smallest assumption required for proving 
our theorems, we prefer to assume the axiom of reducibility rather than the 
existence of classes. But in order to explain the use of the axiom in dealing 
with classes, it is necessary first to explain the theory of classes, which is a 
topic belonging to Chapter III. We therefore postpone to that Chapter the 
explanation of the use of our axiom in dealing with classes. 


It is worth while to note that all the purposes served by the axiom of 
reducibility are equally well served if we assume that there is always a function 
of the nth order (where n is fixed) which is formally equivalent to $2, what- 
ever may be the order of φῇ, Here we shall mean by “a function of the nth 
order” a function of the nth order relative to the arguments to $2; thus if 
these arguments are absolutely of the mth order, we assume the existence of 
ἃ function formally equivalent to 62 whose absolute order is the m+nth. The 
axiom of reducibility in the form assumed above takes n=1, but this is not 
necessary to the use of the axiom. It is also unnecessary that n should be the 
same for different values of m; what is necessary is that n should be constant 
so long as m is constant. What is needed is that, where extensional functions 
of functions are concerned, we should be able to deal with any a-function by 
means of some formally equivalent function of a given type, so as to be able 
‘to obtain results which would otherwise require the illegitimate notion of 
“all a-functions”; but it does not matter what the given type is. It does 
not appear, however, that the axiom of reducibility is rendered appreciably 
more plausible by being put in the above more general but more complicated 
form. 


The axiom of reducibility is equivalent to the assumption that “any 
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combination or disjunction of predicates* is equivalent to a single predicate,” 
i.e. to the assumption that, if we assert that 2 has all. the predicates that 
.satisfy’a function 7 (φ 3 2), there is some one predicate which 2 will have 
whenever our assertion is true, and will not have whenever it is false, and 
‘similarly if we assert that x has some one of the predicates that satisfy a function 
JF ($!2). For by means of this assumption, the order of anon-predicative function 
_can be lowered by one; hence, after some finite number of steps, we shall be able 
to get from any non-predicative function to a formally equivalent predicative 
function. It does not seem probable that the above assumption could be 
substituted for the axiom of reducibility in symbolic deductions, since its use 
would require the explicit introduction of the further assumption that by a. 
_ finite number of downward steps we can pass from any function to a predicative 
function, and this assumption -could not well be made without developments 
that are scarcely possible at an early stage. But on the above grounds it seems 
plain that in fact, if the above alternative axiom is true, so is the axiom of 
reducibility. The converse, which completes the proof of equivalence, is of 
course evident. 


VII. Reasons for Accepting the Axiom of Reducibiltty. 

That the axiom of reducibility is self-evident is a proposition which can 
hardly be maintained. But in fact self-evidence is never more than a part of 
the reason for accepting an axiom, and is never indispensable. The reason 
for accepting an axiom, as for accepting any other proposition, is always 
largely inductive, namely that. many propositions which are nearly indubitable 
can be deduced from it, and that no equally plausible way is known by which 
these propositions could be true if the axiom were false, and nothing which is 
probably false can be deduced from’it. If the axiom is apparently self-evident, 
that only means, practically, that it is nearly indubitable; for things have 
been thought to be self-evident and have yet turned out to be false. And if 
the axiom itself is nearly indubitable, that merely adds to the inductive 
evidence derived from the fact that its consequences are nearly indubitable : 
it does not provide new evidence of a radically different kind. Infallibility is 
never attainable, and therefore some element of doubt should always attach 
to every axiom and to all its consequences. In formal logic, the element of 
doubt is less than in most sciences, but it. is not absent, as appears from the 
, fact that the “paradoxes followed from premisses which were not previously 
known to require limitations. In the case of the axiom of reducibility, the 
inductive evidence in its favour is very strong, since the reasonings which 10 
permits and the results to which it leads are all such as appear valid. But 
although it seems very improbable that the axiom should turn out to be false, 

* Here the combination or disjunction is supposed to be given intensionally. If given exten- 


sionally (i.e. by enumeration), no assumption is required; but in this case the number of 
predicates concerned must be finite. 
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it is by no means improbable that it should be found to be deducible from 
some other more fundamental and more evident axiom. It is possible that the 
use of the vicious-circle principle, as embodied in the above hierarchy of types, 
is more drastic than it need be, and that by a less drastic use the necessity 
_ for the axiom might be avoided. Such: changes, however, would not render 
anything false which had been asserted on the basis of the principles explained 
above: they would merely provide easier proofs of the same theorems. There 
wauld seem, therefore, to be but the slenderest ground for fearing that the 
use of the axiom of reducibility may lead us into error. 


VII. The Contradictions. 

_ We are now in a position to show how the theory of types affects the 
solution of the contradictions which have beset mathematical logic. For this 
purpose, we shall begin by an enumeration of some of the more important and 
illustrative of these contradictions, and shall then show how they all embody 
vicious-circle fallacies, and are therefore all avoided by the theory of types. It 
will be noticed that these paradoxes do not relate exclusively to the ideas of 
number and quantity. Accordingly no solution can be adequate which seeks 
to explain them merely as the result of some illegitimate use of these ideas. 
The solution must be sought in some such scrutiny of fundamental logical 
ideas as has been attempted in the foregoing pages. 


(1) The oldest contradiction of the kind in question is the Hpimenides. 

Epimenides the Cretan said that all Cretans were liars, and all other state- 
ments made by Cretans were certainly lies. Was this a lie? The simplest form 
of this contradiction is afforded by the man who says “I am lying”; if he is 
lying, he is speaking the truth, and vice versa. 
(2) Let w be the class of all those classes which are not members of 
themselves. Then, whatever class ἃ may be, “4 is a w” is equivalent to “ὦ is 
not an x.” Hence, giving to # the value w, “w is a w” is equivalent to 
“w is not a w.” 

(3) Let T be the relation which subsists between twa relations R and 8 
whenever R does not have the relation R to S. Then, whatever relations 
R and S may be, “ἢ has the relation T to 8S” is equivalent to “1 does not 
have the relation R to S.” Hence, giving the value 7 to both # and SX, 
“T has the relation 7’ to T” is equivalent to “7 does not have the relation 
T to 7.” | 

(4) Burali-Forti’s contradiction* may be stated as follows: It can be 
shown that every well-ordered series has an ordinal number, that the series of 
ordinals up to and including any given ordinal exceeds the given ordinal by 
one, and (on certain very natural assumptions) that the series of all ordinals 
(in order of magnitude) is well-ordered. It follows that the series of.all 


* «Una questione sui numeri transfiniti,” Rendiconti del circolo matematico di Palermo, Vol. 
χι. (1897). See *256. 
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ordinals has an ordinal number, 2 say. But in that case the series of all 
_ ordinals including 2 has the ordinal number 2+ 1, which must be greater 
than QO. Hence O is not the ordinal number of all ordinals, | 

(5) The number of syllables in the English names of finite integers 
tends to increase as the integers grow larger, and must gradually increase 
indefinitely, since only a finite number of names can be made with a given 
finite number of syllables. Hence the names of some integers must consist of 
at least nineteen syllables, and among these there must be a least. Hence “the 
least integer not nameable in fewer than nineteen syllables” must denote a 
definite integer; in fact, it denotes 111,777. But “the least integer not 
nameable in fewer than nineteen syllables ” is itself a name consisting of 
eighteen syllables; hence the least integer hot nameable in fewer than nine- 
teen syllables can be named in eighteen syllables, which is a contradiction *. 

(6) Among transfinite ordinals some can be defined, while others can not; 
for the total number of possible definitions 1s &,t, while the number of trans- 
finite ordinals exceeds &,. Hence there must be indefinable ordinals, and 
among these there must be a least. But this is defined as “the least indefinable 
ordinal,” which is a contradictiont. 

(7) Richard’s paradox§ is akin to that of the least ideanabis ordinal. It 
is as follows: Consider all decimals that can be defined by means of a finite 
number of words; let # be the class of such decimals. Then Z has &, terms; 
hence its members can be ordered as the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, .... Let N be a number 
defined as follows: If the nth figure in the nth decimal is p, let the nth 
figure in Ν᾽ be p +1 (or 0, if p=9). Then N is different from all the members 
of #, since, whatever finite value n may have, the nth figure in WN is different 
from the nth.figure in the nth of the decimals composing #, and therefore V 
1s different from the nth decimal. Nevertheless we have defined N in a finite 
number of words, and therefore Ν᾽ ought to be a member of Lt. Thus V both 
is and is not a member of E. ; 

In all the above contradictions (which are merely selections from an 
indefinite number) there is a common characteristic, which we may describe 
_as self-reference or reflexiveness. The remark of Epimenides must include 
itself in its own scope. If all classes, provided they are not members of them- 
selves, are members of w, this must also apply to w; and similarly for the 


* This contradiction was suggested to us by Mr G. G. Berry of the Bodleian Library. 

+ N, is the number of finite integers. See +123. 

+t Cf. Konig, ‘‘Ueber die Grundlagen der Mengenlehre und das ἘΠ ” Math. 
Annalen, Vol. x1. (1905); A. ©. Dixon, ‘On ‘well-ordered’ aggregates,” Proc. London Math. 
Soc. Series 2, Vol. rv. Part 1. (1906); and E. W. Hobson, ‘‘On the Arithmetie Continuum,” ibid. 
The solution offered in the last of these papers depends upon the variation of the ‘apparatus of 
definition,” and is thus in outline in agreement with the solution adopted here. But it does not 
invalidate the statement in the text, if “definition” is given a constant meaning. 

8 Cf. Poincaré, ‘‘Les mathématiques et la logique,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 
Mai 1906, especially sections vir. and 1x.; also Peano, Revista de Mathematica, Vol. vin. No. 5 
(1906), p. 149 ff. 
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analogous relational contradiction. In the cases of names and definitions, the 
paradoxes result from considering non-nameability and indefinability as. ele- 
ments in names and definitions. In the case of Burali-Forti’s paradox, the 
series whose-ordinal number causes the difficulty is the series of all ordinal 
numbers. In.each contradiction something is said about all cases of some kind, 
and from what is said a new case seems to be generated, which both is and is not 
of the same-kind as-the cases of which all were concerned in what was said. 

But this is the characteristic of illegitimate totalities, as we defined them in 
stating the vicious-circle principle. Hence all our contradictions are illustra- 
tions of vicious-circle fallacies. It-only remains to show, therefore, that the 
illegitimate totalities involved are excluded by the hierarchy of types which 
we have constructed. 


(1) When a man says “I am lying,” we may interpret his statement as: 
“There is a proposition which I am affirming and which is false.” That is to 
«Say, he is.asserting the truth of-some value ofthe function “I assert P; and p 

‘is false.” But we saw that the word “false” is ambiguous, and that, in order 
to make it unambiguous, we must specify the order of falsehood, or, what comes 
to:the same thing, the order of the proposition to which falsehood is ascribed. 
‘We saw also that, if p is a proposition of the nth order, a proposition. in which 
p- occurs as an apparent variable is not of the nth order, but of a higher order. 
‘Hence the kind of truth or falsehood which can belong to the statement “there 
is a proposition g which I-am affirming.and which has falsehood of the mth 
order” is truth or falséhood of a higher order than the nth. Hence the state- 
‘ment of Epimenides does not fall within its own scope, and therefore no 
contradiction emerges. 


If we regard thestatement “I am lying ” as a compact way of simultaneously 
making all the following-statements: “I am asserting.a false proposition of the 
first order,” “1 am asserting a false proposition of the second order,” and so on, 
we find the following curious state of things: As no:proposition of the first 
order is being asserted, the statement “I am asserting a false proposition of 
the first order” is false. This statement is of the second order, hence the 
statement “I.am making a false statement of the second order” is true. This 
is a statement of the third order,-and is the only statement of.the third order 
which is being made. ‘Hence the statement “I am making a false statement 
of the third order” is false. Thus we.see that the statement “I am making a 
‘false statement.of order 2n + 1” is false, while the statement “I am making 
a false statement of order 2n” is true. But in this state of things there 18. no 
contradiction. | 


(2) In order:to solve the contradiction about the class of classes which are 
not members of themselves, we shall assume, what will be explained in the 
next. Chapter, that a proposition about'a class is always to be reduced toa 
statement about a function which defines the class, 1.6, about a function which 
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is satisfied by the members of the class and by no other arguments. Thus.a 
class is an object derived from a function and presupposing the function, just 

as, for example, (x). dx presupposes the function φῇ, Hence a class cannot, 
by the vicious-circle principle, significantly be the argument to its defining 
function, that is to say, if we denote by “2(z)” the class defined by $2, the 
symbol “¢ {2 (¢z)}” must be meaningless. Hence a class neither satisfies nor 
_ does not satisfy its defining function, and therefore (as will appear more fully 
in Chapter III) is neither a member of itself nor not a member of itself. This 
is an immediate consequence of the hmitation to the possible arguments to-a 
function which was explained at the beginning of the present Chapter. Thus 
if ais a class, the statement “a is not a member of a” is always meaningless, 
and there is therefore no sense in the phrase “the class of those classes which 
are not members of themselves.” Hence the contradiction which results from 
supposing that there is such a class disappears. 


(8) Exactly similar remarks apply to “the relation which holds between 
R and S whenever R does not have the relation R to S.” Suppose the 
relation A is defined by a function ¢(z, y), 1.6. R holds between # and y 
whenever ¢ (a, y) 18. true, but not otherwise. Then in order to interpret 
“Εἰ has the relation R to S,” we shall have to suppose that R and S can 
significantly be the arguments to ¢ But (assuming, as will appear in 
Chapter TII, that R presupposes its defining function) this would require 
that ᾧ should be able to take as argument .an object which is defined in 
terms of ¢, and this no function can do, as ‘we saw at the beginning of this 
Chapter. Hence “R has the relation R to S” is meaningless, and the contra- 
diction ceases. 


(4) The solution of Burali-Forti’s contradiction requires some further 
developments for its solution. At this stage, it must suffice to observe that 
a series 1s a relation, and an ordinal number is a class of series. (These state- 
ents are justified in the body of the-work.) Hence a series of-ordinal numbers 
is ἃ relation between classes of relations, and is of higher type than: any of the 
series which are members of the ordinal numbers:in question. Burali-Forti’s 
“ordinal number ofall ordinals” must be the ordinal number of all ordinals of 
a given type, and must therefore be of higher type than any of these ordinals. 
Hence it is not one of these. ordinals, and there is-ne contradiction in its being 
greater than any of them*. | 


(5) The paradox about “the least integer not nameable in fewer than 
nineteen syllables” embodies, as ‘is at once obvious, a vicious-circle fallacy. 
For the word “nameable” refers to the totality of names, and yet is allowed 
to occur in what professes to be one among names. Hence:there can be no 
such thing asa totality of names, in the sense in.which the paradox speaks 


* The solution of Burali-Forti’s paradox by means of the theory of types is given in detail in 
#256. Ε 
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of “names.” It is easy to see that, in virtue of the hierarchy of functions, 
the theory of types renders a totality of “names” impossible. We may, in 
fact, distinguish names of different oes to follows: (a) Elementary names 
will be such as are true “proper names,” 1.6. conventional appellations not 
involving any description. (Ὁ) First-order names will be such as involve, a 
description by means of a first-order function; that is to say, if @!2@ is a first- 
order function, “the term which satisfies ¢!2” will be a first-order name, 
though there will not always be an object named by this name. (0) Second- 
order names will be such as involve a description by means of a second-order 
function; among such names will be those involving a reference to the totality 
of first-order names. And so we can proceed through a whole hierarchy. But 
at no stage can we give a meaning to the word “nameable” unless we specify 
the order of names to be employes and any name in which the phrase “name- 
able by names of order n” occurs is necessarily of a higher order than the nth. 
Thus the paradox disappears. 

The solutions of the paradox about the least indefinable ordinal and 
of Richard’s paradox are closely analogous to the above. The notion of 
“definable,” which occurs in both, is nearly the same as “nameable,” which 
occurs in our fifth paradox: “definable” is what “nameable” becomes 
when elementary names are excluded, 1.6. “definable” means “nameable by 
a name which is not elementary.” But here there is the same ambiguity 
as to type as there was before, and the same need for the addition of words 
which specify the type to which the definition is to belong. And however 
the type ΠΥ be specified, “the least ordinal not definable by definitions of 
this type” is a definition of a higher type; and in Richard’s paradox, when 
we confine ourselves, as we must, to decimals that have a definition of a given 
type, the number N, which causes the paradox, is found to have a definition 
which belongs to a higher type, and thus not to comé within the scope of our 
previous definitions. 7 

An indefinite number of other contradictions, of similar nature to the 
above seven, can easily be manufactured. In all of them, the solution 1s 
of the same kind. In all of them, the appearance of contradiction is pro- 
duced by the presence of some word which has systematic ambiguity of 
type, such as truth, falsehood, function, property, class, relation, cardinal, 
ordinal, name, definition. Any.such word, if its typical ambiguity is over- 
looked, will apparently generate a totality containing members defined in 
terms of itself, and will thus give rise to vicious-circle fallacies. In most 
cases, the conclusions of arguments which involve vicious-circle fallacies 
will not be self-contradictory, but wherever we have an illegitimate totality, 
a little ingenuity will enable us to construct a vicious-circle fallacy leading 
to a contradiction, which disappears as soon as the typically ambiguous words 
are rendered typically definite, 7.e. are determined as belonging to this or that 


type. 
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Thus the appearance of contradiction is always due to the presence of words 
embodying a concealed typical ambiguity, and the solution of the apparent 
contradiction lies in bringing the concealed ambiguity to light. 

In spite of the contradictions which result from unnoticed typical 
ambiguity, 16 is not desirable to avoid words and symbols which have 
typical ambiguity. Such words and symbols embrace practically all the 
ideas with which mathematics and mathematical logic are concerned: the 
systematic ambiguity is the result of a systematic analogy. That is to say, in 
almost all the reasonings which constitute mathematics and mathematical 
logic, we are using ideas which may receive any one of an infinite number of 
_ different typical determinations, any one of which leaves the reasoning valid. 
Thus by employing typically ambiguous words and symbols, we are able to make 
_ one‘chain of reasoning applicable to any one of an infinite number of different 
cases, which would not be possible if we were to forego the use of typically 
ambiguous words and symbols. 

Among propositions wholly expressed in terms of typically ambiguous 
notions practically the only ones which may differ, in respect of truth or false- 
hood, according to the typical determination which they receive, are existence- 
theorems. If we assume that the total number of individuals is n, then the 
total number of classes of individuals is 2”, the total number of classes of classes 
of individuals is 22",and so on. Here ἢ may be either finite or infinite, and in 
either case 27 > n. Thus cardinals greater than n but not greater than 2” exist 
as applied to classes of classes, but not as applied to classes of individuals, so 
that whatever may be supposed to be the number of individuals, there will be 
existence-theorems which hold for higher types but not for lower types. Even 
here, however, so long as the number of individuals is not asserted, but is 
merely assumed hypothetically, we may replace the type of individuals by any 
other type, provided we make a corresponding change in all the other types 
occurring in the same context. That is, we may give the name “relative in- 
dividuals” to the members of an arbitrarily chosen type τ, and the name 
“relative classes of individuals” to clagses of “relative individuals,” and so on. 
Thus so long as only hypotheticals are concerned, in which existence-theorems 
for one type are shown to be implied by existence-theorems for another, only 
relative types are relevant even in existence-theorems. This applies also to cases 
where the hypothesis (and therefore the conclusion) is asserted, provided the 
assertion holds for any type, however chosen. For example, any type has at 
least one member; hence any type which consists of classes, of whatever order, 
has at least two members. But the further pursuit of these topics must be left 
to the body of the work. . 
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CHAPTER III 
INCOMPLETE SYMBOLS | 


(1) Descriptions.. By an “incomplete ” symbol we mean a symbol which 
is not supposed to have any meaning in isolation, but is only defined in 


Bacon Ue ? a ad : : 
certain contexts. In ordinary mathematics, for example, ἘΝ and | are in- 
a 


complete symbols: something has to be supplied before we have anything 
significant. Such symbols have what may be called a “definition in use.” 
Thus if we put : : 
2 03 2 

V? = aut ay? + a9 
we define the use of V2, but V? by itself remains without meaning. This dis- 
tinguishes such symbols from what (in a generalized sense) we may call proper 
names: “Socrates,” for example, stands for a certain man, and therefore has 
 & meaning by itself, without the need of any context. If we supply a context, 
as in“ Socrates is mortal,” these words express a fact of which Socrates him- 
self is a constituent: there is a certain object, namely Socrates, which does 
have the property of mortality, and this object is a constituent of the complex 
fact which we assert when we say “Socrates is mortal.” But in other cases, 
this simple analysis fails us. Suppose we say: “The round square does not 
exist.” It seems plain that this is a true proposition, yet we cannot regard it 
as denying the existence of a certain object called “the round square.” For 
if there were such an object, it would exist: we cannot first assume that there 
is a certain object, and then proceed to deny that there is such an object. 
Whenever the grammatical subject of a proposition can be supposed not to 
exist without rendering the proposition meaningless, it 18 plain that the 
grammatical subject is nota proper name, i.e. not a name directly representing — 
some object. Thus in all such cases, the proposition must be capable of being 
so analysed that what was the grammatical subject shall have disappeared. 
Thus when we say “the round square does not exist,” we may, as a first 
attempt at such analysis, substitute “ it is false that there is an object 2 which 
is both round and square.” Generally, when “the so-and-so ” as said not tu 
exist, we have a proposition of the form* τὸ | 

| “no ἘΠῚ (12) (φα)," 

1.€. aw {(qe): px. He- 0 = ch, 
or some equivalent. Here the apparent grammatical subject (2) (¢x) has 
completely. disappeared; thus in “SE! (22) (x),” (12) (px) is an incomplete 
symbol. | 


Df, 


* Cf. pp. 30, 31. 
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By an extension of the above argument, it can easily be shown that 
(12) (x) is always an incomplete symbol. Take, for example, the following 
proposition: “Scott is the author of Waverley.” [Here “the author of 
Waverley” is (77) (« wrote Waverley).] This proposition expresses an identity; 
thus if “the author of Waverley ” could be taken as a proper name, and sup- 
posed to stand for some object ὁ, the proposition would be “Scott is c.”’ But 
if ¢ is any one except Scott, this proposition is false; while if ¢ zs Scott, the 
proposition is “Scott is Scott,’ which is trivial, and plainly different from 
“Scott is the author of Waverley.” Generalizing, we see that the proposition 

~ a= (12) (px) 

18. one which may be true or may be false, but is never merely trivial, like 
a =a; whereas, if (17) (ox) were a proper name, ὦ = (12) ($x) would necessarily 
be either false or the same as the trivial proposition a=a. We may express 
this by saying that α Ξε (12) (φ4) is not a value of the propositional function 
a=y, from which it follows that (12) (φ2) is not a value of y. But since y 
may be anything, it follows that (12) (z) is nothing. Hence, since in use it 
has meaning, it must be an incomplete symbol. | 


It might be suggested that “ Scott is the author of Waverley ” asserts that 
“Scott” and “the author of Waverley” are two names for the same object. 
But a little reflection will show that this would be a mistake. For if that 
were the meaning of “Scott is the author of Waverley,” what would be required 
for its truth would be that Scott should have been called the author of 
Waverley: if he had been so called, the proposition would be true, even if 
some one else had written Waverley; while if no one called him so, the pro- 
position-would be false, even if he had written Waverley. But in fact he was 
the author of Waverley at a time when no one called him so, and he would 
not have been the author if every one had called him so but some one else 
had written Waverley. Thus the proposition “Scott is the author of Waverley” 
is not a proposition about names, like “ Napoleon is Bonaparte”; and this 
illustrates the sense in which “the author of Waverley” differs from a true 
proper name. 


Thus all phrases (other than propositions) containing the word the (in the 
singular) are incomplete symbols: they have a meaning in use, but not in 
isolation. For “the author of Waverley” cannot mean the same as “ Scott,” 
or “Scott is the author of Waverley” would mean the same as “Scott is 
Scott,” which it plainly does not; nor can “the author of Waverley” mean 
anything other than “Scott,” or “Scott is the author of Waverley” would be 
false. Hence “the author of Waverley” means nothing. | 


It follows from the above that we must not attempt to define “ (22) (dz),” 

but must define the uses of this symbol, 1.6. the propositions in whose symbolic 

expression it occurs. Now in seeking to define the uses of this symbol, it is 

important to observe the import of propositions in which it occurs. Take as 
5—2 
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an illustration: “The author of Waverley was a poet.” This implies (1) that 
Waverley was written, (2) that it was written by one man, and not in collabora- 
tion, (3) that the one man who wrote it was a-poet. If any one of these fails, 
the proposition is false. Thus “the author of ‘Slawkenburgius on Noses’ was 
a poet” is false, because no such book was ever written; “the author of ‘ The 
Maid’s Tragedy’ was a poet” is false, because this play was written by 
Beaumont and Fletcher jointly. These two possibilities of falsehood do not 
arise if we say “Scott was a poet.” Thus our interpretation of the uses of 
(12)(ox) must be such as to allow for them. Now taking gx to replace 
“@ wrote Waverley,” it is plain that any statement apparently about (77) (62) 
requires (1) (qx).(ox) and (2) ga. gy-Iz,,.c=y; here (1) states that at 
least one object satisfies ¢z, while (2) states that at most one object satisfies 
dx. The two together are equivalent to 


| (WC)! Px. =7+L=C, 
which we defined as E! (1x) (fa). 
Thus “E!(2)(¢z)” must be part of what is affirmed by any proposition 


about (12) (ox). If our proposition is f {(7z)(¢z)}, what is further affirmed is 
Je, if du. =,.2=c. Thus we have | 


| F ((1t) (pa)} -= 2 (Ge) : Ge. ΞΞ, «“τεοῖ Df 
ie. “the x satisfying x satisfies fa” is to mean: “There is an object ὁ such 
that da is true when, and only when, « is c, and fc is true,” or, more exactly: 
“There is a c such that ‘da’ is always equivalent to ‘a is c, and fc.” In this, 
“(1a) (bx)” has completely disappeared; thus “(2x) (¢a)” is merely symbolic, 
and does not directly represent an object, as single small Latin letters are 
assumed to do*. | | . 


The proposition “a=(1x)(gx)” is easily shown to be equivalent, to 
“ba .=_,.a=a.” For, by the definition, it is 


(qc): Ou .=,.2=Cia=e, | 
i.e. “there is a c for which da.=,.a=c¢, and this ὁ is a,’ which is equivalent 
to “dx.=,.2=a.” Thus“ Scott is the author of Waverley” is equivalent to: 


3 33 


“ἐς wrote Waverley’ is always equivalent to ‘x is Scott, 
i.e. “a wrote Waverley” is true when « is Scott and false when « is not Scott. 


Thus although “(2”) (pr)” has no meaning by itself, it may be substituted 
for y in any propositional function fy, and we get a significant proposition, 
though not a value of fy. | 3 

When / {(2) (z)}, as above defined, forms part of some other proposition, 
we shall say that (2)(gx) has a secondary occurrence. When (1x) ($x) has 


a secondary occurrence, a proposition in which it occurs may be true even 
when (12) ($x) does not exist. This applies, eg. to the proposition: “ There 


* We shall generally write ‘‘f(1x) (px)” rather than ‘“‘f{(17) (px)}” in future. 
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is no such person as the King of France.” We may interpret this as 


| ~ {El (12) ($0), 
or as ὦ (qe). ¢ = (12) (a)}, 
if “dx” stands for “x is King of France.” In either case, what is asserted is 
that a proposition p in which (12) (dx) occurs is false, and this proposition p 
is thus part of a larger proposition. The same applies to such a proposition 
as the following: “If France were a monarchy, the King of France would be 
of the House of Orleans.” : 


It should be observed that such a proposition as 


~f {(ax) (b2)} 
is ambiguous; it may deny f{(2x)(z)},,in which case it will be true if 
(12) (px) does not exist, or it may mean 


(qc): 6v.=,.0=¢:~ fe, 
in which case it can only be true if (12)($2) exists. In ordinary language, 
the latter interpretation would usually be adopted. For example, the propo- 
sition “the King of France is not bald” would usually be rejected as false, 
being held to mean “the King of France exists and is not bald,” rather than 
“it is false that the King of France exists and is bald.” When (12) ($x) 
exists, the two interpretations of the ambiguity give equivalent results; but 
when (12) (φ4) does not exist, one interpretation is true and one is false. It 
is necessary to be able to distinguish these in our notation; and generally, if 
we have such propositions as — 

(12) (ee). p, 

p+ 2. (12) ($2), 

ar (12) (Px) . 9. χ (1%) (Ha), 
and so on, we must be able by our notation to distinguish whether the whole 
or only part of the proposition concerned is to be treated as the “f (1x) (¢x)” 
of our definition. For this purpose, we will put “[(72)(¢x)]” followed by dots 
at the beginning of the part (or whole) which is to be taken as f(1x) (dz), the 
dots being sufficiently numerous to bracket off the f(1x) ($x); 1.6. f(x) (oz) 
is to be everything following the dots until we reach an equal number of dots 
not signifying a logical product, or a greater number signifying a logical pro- 
duct, or the end of the sentence, or the end of a bracket enclosing “[(12) (@x)].” 


Thus 

[(1x) (pa) ]- (22) (Px). -p 
will mean (Wc): φῶ. =,.2=cipe:d.p, 
but | [(1x) (px) ] = (ax) (px). D-p 
will mean (qc): ou.=,.0=c:We.D.p. 


It is important to distinguish these two, for if (22) (ox) does not exist, the 
first is. true and the second false. Again 


[(rx) (φ4)} «ὦ (2x) (Pa) 
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will mean (10) : φα. Ξ, .«ἀτεοῖου ψο, 
while | ~ {[ax) (dx)]. ¥ (ax) (dx)} 
will mean ~ (qo): ba. =_,.0=c: ve}. 


Here again, when (12) (x) does not exist, the first is false and the second true. 


In order to avoid this ambiguity in propositions. containing (7) ($2), we 
amend our definition, or rather our notation, putting 
[(1ω) (px)] sf (12) (bx). =: (qe): ba.=z.c=erfe Df. 
By means of this definition, we avoid any doubt as to the portion of our 
whole asserted proposition which is to be treated as the “f (12) (px)” of the 
definition. This portion will be called the scope of (17) (2). ooo in 
[(1x) (φ4)} . faa) (pa). Dd. p 
ihe scope of (1x) (px) is f(x) (pe); but in | 
[(ra) (φα)} : f(x) (pa). 2. p 
the scope is Sf (1x) (φα). 39 .}; 
in ~ (L(x) (φ4)} ... 4) (bx)} 
the scope is f(1x) (gx); but in 
| [(.4) (pa)].~f (12) (gai) 
the scope is 7 ~ f (10) (Px). 

It will be seen that when (12) (φ4)ὺ has the whole of the proposition 
concerned for its scope, the proposition concerned cannot be true unless 
E! (1x) (px); but when’ (1x) (dx) has only part of the proposition concerned 
for its scope, it may often be true even when (12) (x) does not exist. It will 
be seen further that when E! (22) (dx), we may enlarge or diminish the scope 
of (1”)(px) as much as we please without altering the truth-value of any 
proposition in which it occurs. | 


If a proposition contains two descriptions, say (12) (px) and (2x) (Wa), 
we have to distinguish which of them has the larger scope, 2.e. we have to 
distinguish 


(1) [(05) (par)] : [(n2) (yo)] -f((1@) (Gx), (12) (ψ)), 
(2) [(a2) (pe)] + [(02) (ber)] « f (a2) (Ga), (22) (ap2)}- 
The first of these, eliminating (12) ($x), becomes 
(3) (qc): px. =,.x=c%[(1x)(We)]. fle, νὼ (2). 
which, eliminating (12) (x), becomes 
(4) (WC) :. PL «=z. e=Ct - (qd): Wu. S_.2 =C ΤΟ a), 


and the same proposition results if, in (1), we eliminate first (27) (a) and 
then (12) (φ). Similarly (2) becomes, when (12) (φῶ). and (12) (xr) are 
eliminated, | 
(5) (qd):.we.=,.2=d:.(qc):ov.=,.c2=c:f(c, a). 
(4) and (5) are equivalent, so that the truth-value of a proposition contain- 
ing two descriptions is independent of the question which has the larger scope. 
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It. will be found that, in most cases in which descriptions occur, their — 
scope is, in practice, the smallest proposition enclosed 1n dots or other brackets 
in which they are contained. Thus for example ie 

[(14) (φ4}}. (222) (er) « D « [(222) (bar)] « x (a0) (φα) 
will occur much more frequently than 
[(ax) (pa)] : ψΨ (12) (px) «Dd. x (12) (Px). 
For this reason it is convenient to decide that, when the scope of an occurrence 
of (12) (px) is the smallest proposition, enclosed in dots or other brackets, in 
avis the occurrence in question is contained, the scope need not be indicated 


y “[(2) (φα}}᾽ Thus eg. 
».32. αἄ-Ξ (1Ἰω) (Px) 


will mean ». 9. [((«) (px)] . α = (1x) (2); 
and p.d.(qa).a= (12) (Px) 

will mean ».3. (μα). [(04) (px)] .a = (1%) (2); 
and p-2.a+ (1x) (px) 

will mean p.D.[(12) (px)] . «ο {a = (1x) (φω)}}; 
but ped. [a= (22) ($a)} 

will mean ped.~ {[(ax) (φα)] . α = (10) (b2)}. 


This convention enables us, in the vast majority of cases that actually 
occur, to dispense with the explicit indication of the scope of a descriptive 
symbol; and it will be found that thé convention agrees very closely with the 
tacit conventions of ordinary language on this subject. Thus for example, if 
“(1@) (px) is “the so-and-so,” “a+(2”)(pz)” is to be read “a is not the 
so-and-so,” which would ordinarily be regarded as implying that “the so-and- 
so” exists; but “~ {a= (12) ($x)}” is to be read “it is not true that a is the 
_ go-and- -s0,” which would generally be allowed to hold if “the so-and-so” does 
not exist. Ordinary language is, of course, rather loose and fluctuating in its 
implications on this matter; but subject to the requirement of definiteness, 
our convention seems to keep as near to ordinary language as possible. 

In the case when the smallest proposition enclosed in dots or other 
brackets contains two or more descriptions, we shall assume, tm the absence 
of any indication to the contrary, that one which typographically occurs 
earlier has a larger scope than one which typographically occurs later. Thus 

| (12) (px) = (22) (par) 
will mean (qc): bu. Sy.a=c:[(12) (x)].¢= (12) (po), 
while (1x) (apc) = (12) (x) 
. will mean (qd): Wa.=z.2=d:[(10) (2)] - (2x) (bx) = α. 

These two propositions are easily shown to be equivalent. 

(2) Classes. The symbols for classes, like those for descriptions, are, in 
our system, incomplete symbols: their uses are defined, but they themselves 
are not assumed to mean anything at all. That is to say, the uses of such 
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symbols are so defined that, when the definiensis substituted for the definiendum, 
there no longer remains any symbol which could be supposed to represent 
a class. Thus classes, so far as we introduce them, are merely symbolic or 
linguistic conveniences, not genuine objects as their ase are if they are 
individuals, 


It is an old dispute whether formal logic should concern itself mainly with 
Intensions or with extensions. In general, logicians whose training was mainly 
philosophical have decided for intensions, while those whose training was 
mainly mathematical have decided for extensions. The facts seem to be that, 
while mathematical logic requires extensions, philosophical logic refuses to 
supply anything except intensions. Our theory of classes recognizes and 
reconciles these two apparently opposite facts, by showing that an extension 
(which is the same as a class) is an incomplete symbol, whose use always 
acquires its meaning through a reference to intension. 


‘In the case of descriptions, it was possible to prove that they are in- 
complete symbols. In the case of classes, we do not know of any equally 
definite proof, though arguments of more or less cogency can be elicited from 
the ancient problem of the One and the Many*. It is not necessary for our 
purposes, however, to assert dogmatically that there are no such things as 
classes. It is only necessary for us to show that the incomplete symbols 
which we introduce as representatives of classes yield all the propositions for 
the sake of which classes might be thought essential. When this has been 
shown, the mere principle of economy of primitive ideas leads to the non- 
introduction of classes except as incomplete symbols, 


ΤῸ explain the theory of classes, it is necessary first to explain the dis- 
tinction between extensional and intensional functions. This is effected by 
the following definitions: 


The truth-value of a proposition is truth if it is true, and falsehood if it is 
false. (This expression is due to Frege.) 


T'wo propositions are said to be equivalent when they have the same truth- 
value, 1.6. when they are both true or both false. 


Two propositional functions. are said to be formally equivalent when they 
are equivalent with every possible argument, t.e. when any argument which 
satisfies the one satisfies the other, and vice versa. ns “2 is a man” is 
formally equivalent to “2 is a featherless biped”; “2 is an even prime” is 
formally equivalent to “% is identical with 2.” 


A function of a function is called extensional when its truth-value with any 
argument is the same as with any formally equivalent argument. That is to 
* Briefly, these arguments reduce to the following: If there is such an object as a class, it 
must be in some sense one object. Yet it is only of classes that many can be predicated. Hence, 
if we admit classes as objects, we must suppose that the same object can be both one and many, 
which seems impossible. 
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say, f ($2) is an extensional function of φ2 if, provided y2 is formally equiva- 
lent to $2, f($2) is equivalent to f(2). Here the apparent variables ᾧ and 
Ψ are necessarily of the type from which arguments can significantly ‘be 
supplied to Καὶ We find no need to use as apparent variables any functions 
of non-predicative types; accordingly in the sequel all extensional functions 
considered are in fact functions of predicative functions*. 


A function of a function is called intenstonal when it is not extensional. 


The nature and importance of the distinction between intensional and 
extensional functions will be made clearer by some illustrations. The pro- 
position “‘a is a man’ always implies ‘ is a mortal’” is an extensional function 
of the function “2 is a man,” because we may substitute, for “x is a man,” 
“x is a featherless biped,” or any other statement which applies to the same 
objects to which “x is a man” applies, and to no others. But the proposition 
“A believes that “ὦ is a man’ always implies ‘x is a mortal’” is an intensional 
function of “2 is a man,” because A may never have considered the question 
whether featherless bipeds are mortal, or may believe wrongly that there are 
featherless bipeds which are not mortal. Thus even if “ὦ is a featherless 
biped” is formally equivalent to“ 1s a man,” it by no means follows that a 
person who believes that all men are mortal must believe that all featherless 
bipeds are mortal, since he may have never thought about featherless bipeds, 
or have supposed that featherless bipeds were not always men. Again the 
proposition “the number of arguments that satisfy the function φ 3 2 1s n” is 
an extensional function of φ 32, because its truth or falsehood is unchanged if 
we substitute for Φ12 any other function which is true whenever $12 is true, 
and false whenever #!2 is false. But the proposition “A asserts that the 
number of arguments satisfying Φ 12 is n” is an intensional function of ¢! 2, 
since, if A asserts this concerning ¢! 2, he certainly cannot assert it concerning 
all predicative functions that are equivalent to 6!2, because life is too short. 
Again, consider the proposition “two white men claim to have reached the 
North Pole.” This proposition states “two arguments satisfy the function 
‘2 is a white man who claims to have reached the North Pole.” The truth or 
falsehood of this proposition is unaffected if we substitute for “2 is a white 
man who claims to have reached the North Pole” any other statement which 
holds of the same arguments, and of no others. Hence it is an extensional 
function. But the proposition “jt is a strange coincidence that two white 
men should claim to have reached the North Pole,” which states “it is a 
strange coincidence that two arguments should satisfy the function ‘2 is a 
white man who claims to have reached the North Pole,” is not equivalent to 
“it is a strange coincidence that two arguments should satisfy the function 
‘2 is Dr Cook or Commander Peary.’” Thus “it is a strange comcidence that 
¢ 12 should be satisfied by two arguments” is an intensional function of p!2. 

| * OF. p. 53. 
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The above instances illustrate the fact that the functions of functions with 
which mathematics is specially concerned are extensional, and that intensional 
functions of functions only occur where non-mathematical ideas are introduced, 
such as what somebody believes or affirms, or the emotions aroused by some 
fact. Hence it is natural, in a mathematical logic, to lay special stress on 
extensional functions of functions. 


When two functions are formally equivalent, we may say that they have 
the same extension. In this definition, we are in close agreement with usage. 
We do not assume that there is such a thing as an extension: we merely 
define the whole phrase “having the same extension.” We may now say that 
an extensional function of a function is one whose truth or falsehood depends 
only upon the extension of its argument. In such a case, it is convenient to 
regard the statement concerned as being about the extension. Since exten-— 
sional functions are many and important, it is natural to regard the extension 
as an object, calfed a class, which is supposed to be the subject of all the 
equivalent statements about various formally equivalent functions. Thus 
e.g. if we say “there were twelve Apostles,” 1 1s natural to regard this state- 
ment as attributing the property of being twelve to a certain collection of 
men, namely those who were Apostles, rather than as attributing the property 
of being satisfied by twelve arguments to the function “2 was an Apostle.” 
This view is encouraged by the feeling that there is something which is 
identical in the case of two functions which “have the same extension.” And 
if we take such simple problems as “ how many combinations can be made of 
n things?” it seems at first sight necessary that each “combination” should 
be a single object which can be counted as one. This, however, is certainly. 
not necessary technically, and we see no reason to suppose that it 1s true 
philosophically. The technical procedure by which the apparent difficulty is 
overcome 15 as follows. 


We have seen that an extensional function of a function may be regarded 
as a function of the class determined by the argument-function, but that an 
intensional function cannot be so regarded. In order to obviate the necessity 
of giving different treatment to intensional and extensional functions of 
functions, we construct an extensional function derived from any function of 
a predicative function w!2, and having the property of being equivalent to 
the function from which it is derived, provided this function is extensional, 
as well as the property of being significant (by the help of the systematic 
ambiguity of equivalence) with any argument 62 whose arguments are of the 
same type as those of Ψ 12. The derived function, written “7 {2 (¢z)},” 1s de- 
fined as follows: Given a function f(y ! 2), our derived function is to be “there 
is a predicative function which is formally equivalent to $2 and satisfies f.” 
If $2 is a predicative function, our derived function will be true whenever 
F ($2) is true. If f(¢2) is an extensional function, and $2 is a predicative 
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function, our derived function will not be true unless Κ(Φ2) is true; thus in 
this case, our derived function is equivalent to ($2). If ($2) is not an ex- 
tensional function, and if $2 is a predicative function, our derived function 
may sometimes be true when the original function is false. But in any case the 
derived function is always extensional. | 


In order that the derived function should be significant for any function 
$2, of whatever order, provided it takes arguments of the right type, it is 
necessary and sufficient that f(y !2) should be significant, where y!2 is any 
predicative tunction.: The reason of this is that we only require, concerning 
an argument 2, the hypothesis that it is formally equivalent to some predi- 
cative function y!2, and formal equivalence hasthe same kind of systematic 
ambiguity as to type that belongs to truth and falsehood, and can therefore 
hold between functions of any two different orders, provided the functions 
take arguments of the same type. Thus by means of our derived function we 
have not merely provided extensional functions everywhere in place of in- 
tensional functions, but we have practically removed the necessity for con- 
sidering differences of type among functions whose arguments are of the same 
type.. This effects the same kind of simplification in our hierarchy as would 
_ result from never considering any but predicative functions, : 


If f(~ 12) can be built up by means of the primitive ideas of disjunction, 
negation, (x).¢a, and (qx). ga, as is the case with all the functions of 
functions that explicitly occur in the present work, it will be found that, in 
virtue of the systematic ambiguity of the above primitive ideas, any function 
2 whose arguments are of the same type as those of y!2 can significantly 
be substituted for y!2 in f without any other symbolic change. Thus in 
such a case what is symbolically, though not really, the same function f can 
receive as arguments functions of various different types. If, with a given 
argument 2, the function £(2), so interpreted, is equivalent to f(y! 2) 
whenever !2 is formally equivalent to $2, then f{2(dz)} is equivalent to 
J ($2) provided there is any predicative function formally equivalent to ¢2. 
At this point, we make use of the axiom of reducibility, according to which 
there always is a préedicative function formally equivalent to Φ2. 


As was explained above, it is convenient to regard an extensional function 
of a function as having for its argument not the function, but the class de- 
termined by the function. Now we have seen that our derived function is 
always extensional. Hence if our original function was Κ(ψ 1 2), we write the 
derived functiom £ {2 (¢z)}, where “2 ($z)” may be read “ the class of arguments 
which satisfy $2,” or more simply “the class determined by ¢$2.” Thus 
“F{2 (pz)}” will mean: “There is a predicative function ψ' 2 which is formally 
equivalent to $2 and is such that f(a!2) is true.” This is in reality a function 
of $2, but we treat it symbolically as if it had an argument 2(dz). By the 
help of the axiom of reducibility, we find that the usual properties of classes 
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result. For example, two formally equivalent functions determine the same 
class, and conversel y, two functions which determine the same class are formally - 
equivalent. Also to say that x is a member of 2 (¢z), 2.¢. of the class determined 
by $2, is true when ¢z is true, and false when dz is false. Thus all the 
mathematical purposes for which classes might seem to be required are fulfilled 
by the purely symbolic objects 2 (φ2), pres we assume the axiom of 
reducibility. 


In virtue of the axiom of reducibility, if $2 is any function, there is 
a formally equivalent predicative function w!2; then the class 2 (φ2) is 
identical with the class 2 (Ψ 1.2), so that every class can be defined by a 
predicative function. Hence the totality of the classes to which a given term 
can be significantly said to belong or not to belong is a legitimate totality, 
although the totality of functions which a given term can be significantly 
said to satisfy or not to satisfy is not a legitimate totality. The classes to 
which a given term a belongs or does not belong are the classes defined by 
a-functions; they are also the classes defined by predicative a-functions. Let 
us call them a-classes. Then “a-classes” form a legitimate totality, derived 
from that of predicative a-functions. Hence many kinds of general state- 
ments become possible which would otherwise involve vicious-circle paradoxes. 
These general statements are none of them such as lead to contradictions, and 
many of them such as it is very hard to suppose illegitimate. The fact that 
they are rendered possible by the axiom of reducibility, and that they would 
otherwise be excluded by the vicious-circle principle, is to be regarded as an 
argument in favour of the axiom of reducibility. 


The above definition of “the class defined by the function $2,” or rather, | 
of any proposition in which this phrase occurs, is, in symbols, as follows: 
| f2(G2)} = (Gy) i ga.spplor ίψ 12). De 
In order to recommend this definition, we shall enumerate five requisites 
which a definition of classes must satisfy, and we shall then show that the 
above definition satisfies these five requisites. 


‘We require of classes, if they are to serve the purposes for which they are 
‘commonly employed, that they shall have certain properties, which may be 
enumerated as follows. (1) Every propositional function must determine a 
class, which may be regarded as the collection of all the arguments satisfying 
the function in question. This principle must hold when the function is 
satisfied by an infinite number of arguments as well as when it is satisfied by 
a finite number. It must hold also when no arguments satisfy the function ; 
ae. the “null-class” must be just -as good a class as any other. (2) Two pro- 
positional functions which are formally equivalent, {:6. such that any argument 
which satisfies either satisfies the other, must determine the same class; that 
is to say, a class must be something wholly determined by its membership,-so 
that-eg.the class “featherless bipeds ”.is identical with the class “ men,” and 
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the class “ even primes” is identical with the class “ numbers identical with 2.” 
(3) Conversely, two propositional functions. which determine the same class 
must be formally equivalent; in other words, when the class is given, the 
membership is determinate : two different sets of objects cannot yield the same 
class. (4) In the same sense in which there are classes (whatever this sense 
may be), or in some closely analogous sense, there must also be classes of 
classes. Thus for example “the combinations of n things m at a time,” where 
the πὶ things form a given class, is a class of classes; each combination of 
m things is a class, and each such class is a member of the specified set. of 
combinations, which set is therefore a class whose members are classes. Again, 
the class of unit classes, or of couples, is absolutely indispensable; the former 


ΠΤ is the number 1, the latter the number 2. Thus without classes of classes, 


arithmetic becomes impossible. (5) It must under all eireumstances be 
meaningless to suppose a class identical with one of its own members. For if 
such a supposition had any meaning “ἃ € a” would be a significant propositional 
function*, and so would “a~ea.” Hence, by (1) and (4), there would be a 
class. of all classes satisfying the function “a~ea.” If we call this class «, we 
‘shall have | 

ἀεκ.Ξα. Ared. 
Since, by our hypothesis, “« ¢«” is-supposed significant, the above equivalence, 
which holds with all possible values of a, holds with the value x, i.e. 

KE Kez κοῦ εκ. 
But this is a contradictiont. Hence “aea” and “a~ea” must always be 
meaningless. In general, there is nothing surprising about this conclusion, 
but it has two consequences which deserve special notice. In the first place, 
a class consisting of only one. member must not be identical with that one 
member, 1.6. we. must not have ἐ τεῷ, For we have ὦ εἰ, δια therefore, if 
x= Ux, we have {ὦ εἰ, which, we saw, must be meaningless. It follows that 
“τε must be absolutely meaningless, not. simply false. In the second 
place, it might appear as if the class: of all classes were a class, 1.6. as if 
(writing “Cls” for “class”).“Cls ε Cls” were a true proposition. But this com- 
bination: of symbols must be meaningless; unless, indeed, an. ambiguity exists 
in the meaning of “Cls,” so that, in “Cls ε Cls,” the first “Cls” can be supposed 
to have a different meaning from the second. 


As regards the above requisites, it is plain, to begin with, that, in accordance 
with our definttion, every propositional function $2 determines a class. 2 (fz). 
Assuming the axiom of reducibility, there must always be true propositions 
about 2 (φ2), 1.6. true propositions of the form 7 [2 (φ2)}.. For suppose 2 is 
formally equivatent to yr! 2, and suppose W!Z satisfies some function f. Then 

* As explained in Chapter I (p. 25), ‘aea’’ means ‘‘x is a member of the class a,” or, 
more shortly, “ὦ is an a.” The definition of this expression in terms of our theoxy of classes 
will be given shortly. 

+: This is the second of the contradictions discussed at the end of. Ghapter IT. 
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2 (z) also satisfies f, Hence, given any function $2, there are true propositions 
of the form f {2(z)}, 1.9. true propositions in which “the class determined by 
$2” is grammatically the subject. This shows. that our definition fulfils the 
first of our five requisites. 

The second and third requisites together demand that the classes 2(φ6) and 
2 (rz) should be identical when, and only when, their defining functions are 
formally equivalent, 7.2. that we should have 

2 (bz) =2 (vz). = br. He. We. 
Here the meaning of “2 (φ2) =? (z)” is to be derived, by means of a two- 
fold application of the definition of f {2 ($z)}, from the definition of 
, “vl? = 612,” 
which is KXIZ=OV2 Hs (fP)s fl yl2.D. fl O12 Df 

by the general definition of identity. 


In interpreting “2 (hz) = 2 (vz), ” we will adopt the convention which we 
adopted in regard to (12)(px) and (1”)(yw), namely that the incomplete symbol 
which occurs first is to have the larger scope. Thus 2 (φ2) -- 2 ev) becomes, 


by our definition, 

(Ax)! pt. S2.xlory!2=2 (pz), 
which, by eliminating 2(Wz), becomes 

(qx) :- bt. =2-ylu2.(qG): ψω.: .«Ξειθιχιχίξεθῖξ, 
which is equivalent to 
(qx, 9): ba.Sz.Klerpu. 3, Alar yl!2Z=012, 

which, again, is equivalent to , | 

(AX)? φῶ -Sa- XG pr.sz-X to, 
which, in virtue of the axiom of reducibility, is ae to 

Pr. =z Pu. 

Thus our definition of the use of 2(z) is such as to satisfy the conditions (2) 
and (3) which we laid down for classes, 1.6. we have 

bs. 2( pz) =2 (Wz). =i Ge. =z. ye. 

Before considering classes of classes, it will be well to define membership 
of a class, 1.6. to define the symbol “x ε2 (φ2), which may be read “a is a 
member of the class determined by #2.” Since this is a function of the form 
f {23 (4Φ2}}, it must be derived, by means of our general definition of such func- 
tions, from the corresponding function f{y!2}. We therefore put 
cwewl2.=.Wvie Df. | 
This definition is only needed in order to give a meaning to “ae2(pz)"; the 
mene it gives is, in virtue of the definition of f {2 (z)}, | 
(Ay): by ey ply ἐΨ Τα, | 

It thus appears that “xe2(pz)” implies φῶ, since it-implies y!a, and pla 
is equivalent to dz; also, in virtue of the axiom of reducibility, ga implies 
«ς ε2 (φ2)," since there is a predicative function y formally equivalent to ¢, 
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and # must satisfy Ψ', since « (ew hypothest) satisfies @. Thus in virtue of the 
axiom of reducibility we have : 

| trae? (pz).=. oe, 

t.e. 2 is a member of the class 2 (φ2) when, and only when, 2 satisfies the 
function @ which defines the class. 

We have next to consider how to interpret a class of classes. As we have 
defined f{2(z)}, we shall naturally regard a class of classes as consisting of 
those values of 2 (φ2) which satisfy f{2(@z)}. Let us write a for 2 (φ2); then 
we may write @( fa) for the class of values of a which satisfy fa*. We shall 
apply the same definition, and put . 

F {@( fa)}.=:(qg):f8-=s-g! Bi F {gta} Df, 
where “@” stands for any expression of the form 2 (af! 2). 
Let us take “ye@( fa)” as an instance of F’{a( fa)}. Then 


Ε:γεᾶ( fa).=:(q9): f8-=e-giBiyegt@. 


Just as we put weyl!2Z.=.pia Df, 
so we put yeg!a@.=.gly Df. 
Thus we find 


bs.yea(fa).=:(q9):f8-=e-9!Big'y¥. 
If we now extend the axiom of reducibility so as to apply to functions of 
functions, 1.6. 1f we assume 


(ag): f rt 2) «Sy. gh (Pt 2), 


Ετ (49): 7 2H 2)} Ἐν. 9118 ΨῈ 2) 
1.0. Ε:(49):.1β.Ξρ.5}β. 
Thus biyea( fa).=. fy. 

Thus every function which can take classes as arguments, .e. every function 
of functions, determines a class of classes, whose members are those classes 
which satisfy the determining function. Thus the bHeOry of classes of classes 
offers no difficulty. 

We have next to consider our fifth requisite, namely that “2 ($z) ε2 (6z)” 
is to be meaningless. Applying our definition of f{2(¢z)}, we find that if this 
collection of symbols had a meaning, it would mean 

(qv): dv. =z. plaiplZewpt Z, 

ze. in virtue of the definition | 

| | cewl?.=.wlo Df, 
it would mean (qr): φα .Ξ,.- ow! wert (rl 2). 
But here the symbol “a! (y!2)” occurs, which assigns a fanction as arguinent 
to itself. Such a symbol is always meaningless, for the reasons explained at 
the beginning of Chapter II (pp. 38—41). Hence “2 (¢z) «2(fz)” 15 meaning- 
less, and our fifth and last requisite is fulfilled. 


we easily deduce 


* The use of a single letter, such as a or 8, to represent a variable class, will be further 
explained shortly. 
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As in the case of f(1x)($x), so in that of f {2 (z)}, there is an ambiguity 
as to the scope of 2 (φ2) if it occurs in a proposition which itself 1s part of a 
larger proposition. But in the case of classes, since we always have the axiom 


of reducibility, namely (qh): oe.=2-Wla 


which takes the place of ΕΠ (12) (φ4), it follows that the truth-value of any 
proposition in which 2 (Φ2) occurs is the same whatever scope we may give to 
2 (φ2), provided the proposition is an extensional function of whatever functions 
it may contain. Hence we may adopt the convention that the scope 1s to be 
always the smallest proposition enclosed in dots or brackets in which 2 (2) 
occurs. If at any time a larger scope is required, we may indicate it by “[2(6z)]” 
followed by dots, in the same way as we did for [(2x)(2)]. 

Similarly when two class symbols occur, e.g. in a proposition of the form 
t {2 (bz), 2 (vz)}, we need not remember rules for the scopes of the two symbols, 
since all choices give equivalent results, as it 1s easy to prove. For the pre- 
liminary propositions a rule is desirable, so we can decide that the class symbol 
which occurs first in the order of writing is to have the larger scope. 

The representation of a class by a single letter a can now be understood. 
For the denotation of a is ambiguous, in so far as it is undecided as to which 
of the symbols 2 (hz), 2(Wz), 2 (x2), ete. it is to stand for, where $2, 2, x2, 
etc. are the various determining functions of the class. According to the choice 
made, different propositions result. But all the resulting propositions are equi- 
valent by virtue of the easily proved proposition: 

“hi prez yr. d.f {2 (φ2)} =f 12 (pe)}.” 
Hence unless we wish to discuss the determining function itself, so that the 
notion of a class is really not properly present, the ambiguity in the denotation 
of a is entirely immaterial, though, as we shall see immediately, we are led to 
limit ourselves to predicative determining functions. Thus “/(a),” where a is a 
variable class, is really “f{2(z)},” where ¢ is a variable function, that 1s, it is 
“ἀψ). dv =o Wla. f {yt 2,” 
where @ is a variable function. But here a difficulty arises which is removed 
by a Hmitation to our practice and by the axiom of reducibility. For the deter- 
mining functions $2, 2, etc. will be of different types, though the axiom of 
reducibility secures that some are predicative functions. Then, in interpreting 
a as a variable in terms of the variation of any determining function, we shall 
be led into errors unless we confine ourselves to predicative determining func- 
tions. These errors especially arise in the transition to total variation aA 
pp. 15, 16). Accordingly 
fa=.(qy).dlv=,pla.fipt2} Df 

It is the peculiarity of a definition of the use of a single letter [viz. a] for a 
variable incomplete symbol that it, though m a sense a real variable, occurs 
only in the defintendum, while “¢,” though a real variable, occurs only 3 in the 
definiens. | 
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Thus “f&@” stands for — | 
| “(ap).dlas, pla. fly! 4},” 

and “(a). fa” stands for 
: | “(Φ) (Gb) - plasapla. f (pt 3.” 
Accordingly, in mathematical reasoning, we can dismiss the whole apparatus 
of functions and think only of classes as “ quasi-things,” capable of immediate 
representation by a single name. The advantages are two-fold: (1) classes are 
determined by their membership, so that to one set of members there is one 
class, (2) the “type” of a class is entirely defined by the type of its members. 

Also a predicative function of a class can be defined thus 

fia=.(qv)-dlez,pla.filp!2} Df 

Thus a predicative function of a class is always a predicative function of any 
predicative determining function of the class, though the converse does not hold. 


(3) Helations. With regard to relations, we have a theory strictly analogous 
to that which we have just explained as regards classes. Relations in extension, 
hike classes, are incomplete symbols, We require a division of functions of two | 
variables into predicative and non-predicative functions, again for reasons which 
have been explained in Chapter II. We use the notation “bl (ὦ, y)” for a 
predicative function of « and y. 


We use “Φ! (ὦ, 9)” for the function as opposed to its values; and we use 
“24 Φ (a, y)” for the relation (in extension) determined by ¢(a,y). We put 
7 δῦ φ (ὦ, Y)} -= (αν): Φ (α, 32). Say -VU@Yf{Wl(@H} De. 
Thus even when f{y! (2, 9)} is not an extensional function of wr, f {29 > (a, y)} 
8 an extensional function of φ. Hence, just as in the case of classes, we deduce | 
F229 Φ (a, y) = 29 p (2, y) = 26 (2,y)- Says V (ey), 


1.6. a relation is determined by its extension, and vice versa. 


On the analogy of the definition of “ey! 2,” we put 
| eipl(2,o)}y.=.wl(a,y) Df*. 
This definition, like that of “xevr!2,” is not introduced for its own sake, — 
but in order to give a meaning to 
| ᾳ {LY (x,y) ν. 
This meaning, in virtue of our definitions, is | 
| (AY) : Φ (ὦ, y) + Hay Pl (ay) rx [wl (ὦ, 9)} y, 
1.6.. ( Ψ)) : Φίω, ψ)..Ξαιν Pl (ay) il (ay), 
and this, in virtue of the axiom of reducibility 
“(ἀψ): $ (2, Y) Saye Pl (ey), 
15 equivalent to | (a, y). | 
Thus we have always | | 
Fa {29 Φ (α, ψ}} y.=.$(#,y). 
* This definition raises certain questions as to the two senses of a relation, which are dealt 
with in *21. | 
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Whenever the determining function of a relation is not relevant, we may 
replace 29 («,y) by a single capital letter. In virtue of the propositions given 
above, | | 

Ε: R=S.=:0Ry.=z,+ δ, 
Fs. R=&) (x,y) o2:0Ry.=2,y+6(2,Y); 
and b+. ἢ - δῇ (ων). 

Classes of relations, and relations of relations, can be dealt with as classes 
of classes were dealt with above. 

Just as a class must not be capable of being or not being a member of itself, 
so a relation must neither be nor not be referent or relatum with respect to 
itself. This turns out to be equivalent to the assertion that #!(@, ἢ) cannot 
significantly be either of the arguments a or y in $!(z,y). This principle, again, 
results from the limitation to the possible arguments to a function explained 
at the beginning of Chapter 11. 

We may sum up this whole discussion on incomplete symbols as follows. 

The use of the symbol “(2x)(¢xz)” as if in “f(1x)(pa}” it derectly represented 
an argument to the function 2 is rendered possible by the theorems 

Ε- El (22) (62). 3: (a). fa. 3. f (1x) (Pa), 

ts (12) (px) = (17) (par). Df (12) (Px) = f (12) (pa), 

Ε: ΕΠ (1x) (hx). 9 .. (12) (px) = (12) (fz), 

ΕΞ (07) (par) = (107) (par) « = « (10) (oar) = (142) (fx), 

ts (07) (pac) = (207) (rar) « (200) (ψω) = (902) (χα) .- 9 - (1%) (x) = (12) (χων. 

The use of the symbol “2(¢a)” (or of a single letter, such as a, to represent 
such a symbol) as if, in “7 [2 (φα}},᾿ it directly répresented an argument a to a 
- function ΚΑ, is rendered possible by the theorems 
Fr(a).fa.d. f{2(ga)h, 

[iB (p2)=2 (par). d. f {2 (p2)} =f {2 (pa)} 
: ἢ (px) =2 (pa). = . ὥ pa) = ἢ (pa), 
Ε τ (ha) -- ἢ (pr). ἢ (px) τε ὃ (χα) . 9. ὃ (px) = ἢ (yx). 

Throughout these propositions the types must be supposed to be properly 
adjusted, where ambiguity is possible. 


τ τ 


The use of the symbol “29 ἰφ (a, y)}” (or of a single letter, such as δ, to 


represent such a symbol) as if, in “f {29 Φ (@, y)},” it directly represented an 
argument R to a function fR, is rendered possible by the theorems 

F(R). fR.D.f {29 6(@y)}, 

b 80 h(a, y) = 29 Ψ' (ὦ, 2) - 2+ F129 b(@ y)} HS 180 Ψ (ὦ, 2)", 

t . 29 p (ὦ, y) = 2Y φ (5, γ), 


20 φ (σα, y=29 ψ' (x,y) « ΞΞ . B90 (ὦ, y) = 24 φ (zy); 
Ε 29 φ (x, y= δῦ W (ὦ, y) . δῇ ψΨ (ὦ, γ) = 29 χία,ν). 


9..ὄ δῇ φ (x, y) = 2G x (ὦ, ν). 
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Throughout these propositions the types must be supposed to be properly 
adjusted where ambiguity is possible. 


It follows from these three groups of theorems that these incomplete 
_ symbols are obedient to the same formal rules of identity as symbols which 
directly represent objects, so long as we only consider the equivalence of the 
resulting variable (or constant) values of propositional functions and not their 
identity. This consideration of the identity of propositions never enters into 
our formal reasoning. | 


Similarly the lemitations to the use of these symbols can be summed up 
as follows. In the case of (12) (x), the chief way in which its incompleteness 
15 pelevant is that we do not always have 

(x) «fa. .f (1x) ($2), 
1.6. a function which is always true may nevertheless not be true of (12) (bz). 
This is possible because (1x) (fz) is not a value of £2, so that even when all 
values of f@ are true, f(1x”) (pw) may not be true. This happens when (22) (da) 
does not exist. Thus for example we have (x).«=., but we do not have 

the round square = the round square. 

The inference (a). fe.d.f (1x) (x) 
is only valid when E! (15) ($x). As soon as we know E! (12) (pz), the fact that 
(12) (pz) 1s an incomplete symbol becomes irrelevant so long as we confine 
ourselves to truth-functions* of whatever proposition is its scope. But even 
when Εἰ ᾿ (122) (x), the incompleteness of (12) (dx) may be relevant when we 
pass outside truth-functions. For example, George IV wished to know whether 
Scott was the author of Waverley, 1.6. he wished to know whether a proposition 
of the form “c= (1x) (@z)” was true. But there was no proposition of the form 
“c¢=y” concerning which he wished to know if it was true. 


In regard to classes, the relevance of their incompleteness is somewhat 
different. It may be illustrated by the fact that we may have 
2(oz)=W!l2.2(dz)=x!2 
without having — i. Wi2=y12 
For, by a direct application of the definitions, we find that 
F:2(62z) = Mei v=, wx. 
Thus we shall have 


ΡΥ 9.2 (φε)-ψ 12. 2 (φ2) εχ! 2, 
but we shall not necessarily have w!?= x! '2 under these circumstances, for 
two functions may well be formally equivalent without being identical; for 
example, 
x = Scott .=,.a# =the author of Waverley, 
but the function “2 = the author of Waverley” has the property that George IV 
wished to know whether its value with the argument “Scott” was true, whereas 
| * Ch p88 | 
6—2 
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the function “2 =Scott” has no such property, and therefore the two functions 

are not identical. Hence there is a propositional function, namely _ 
L=YLHFZ.d).yY=2, 

which holds without any exception, and yet does not hold when for « we 

substitute a class, and for y and z we substitute functions. This is only 

possible because a class is an incomplete symbol, and therefore “2(z)=!2” 

is not a value of “a= y.” 


It will be observed that “0!2=W!2” is not an extensional function of 
wi2. Thus the scope of 2(z) is relevant in interpreting the product 
2 (φ2) τ-ςἙ ϑψ "2. δ (φ2) τα 12. 
If we take the whole of the product as the scope of 2(¢z), the product is 
equivalent to 


(40): φωξ,θ1..θ12 τ: ψ τ. θιδτχ 1%, 


and this does imply ψ'ιεχ . | 

We may say generally that the fact that 2(¢z) is an incomplete symbol 
is not relevant so long as we confine ourselves to extensional functions of 
functions, but is apt to become relevant for other functions of functions. 


PART I. 


MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 


SUMMARY OF PART I 


In this Part, we shall deal with such topics as belong traditionally to 
symbolic logic, or deserve to belong to it in virtue of their generality. We 
shall, that is to say, establish such properties of propositions, propositional 
functions, classes and relations as are likely to be required in any mathematical 
reasoning, and not merely in this or that branch of mathematics. 

The subjects treated in Part I may be viewed in two aspects: (1) as a 
deductive chain depending on the primitive propositions, (2) as a formal calculus. 
Taking the first view first: We begin, in ¥1, with certain axioms as to deduction 
of one proposition or asserted propositional function from another. From these 
primitive propositions, in Section A, we deduce various propositions which are 
all concerned with four ways of obtaining new propositions from given proposi- 
tions, namely negation, disjunction, joint assertion and implication, of which 
the last two can be defined in terms of the first two. Throughout this first . 
section, although, as will-be shown at the beginning of Section B, our proposi- 
tions, symbolically unchanged, will apply to any propositions as values of our 
variables, yet it will be supposed that our variable propositions are all what 
we shall call elementary propositions, 1.9. such as contain no reference, explicit 
or implicit, to any totality. This restriction is imposed on account of the 
distinction between different types of propositions, explained in Chapter 11 of 
the Introduction. Its importance and purpose, however, are purely philosophical, 
and so long as only mathematical purposes are considered, it is unnecessary to 
remember this preliminary restriction to elementary propositions, which is 
symbolically removed at the beginning of the next section. 


Section B deals, to begin with, with the relations of propositions containing 
apparent variables (1.6. involving the notions of “all” or “some”) to each other 
and to propositions not containing apparent variables. We show that, where 
propositions containing apparent variables are. concerned, we can define 
negation, disjunction, joint assertion and implication in such a way that their 
properties shall be exactly analogous to the properties of the corresponding 
ideas as applied to elementary propositions. We show also that formal vm- 
plication, 1.6. “(x). 642 Dx” considered as a relation of $% to 2, has many 
- properties analogous to those of material implication, 1.6. “p 3q” considered as 
a relation of p and g. We then consider predicative functions and the axiom 
of reducibility, which are vital in the employment of functions as apparent 
variables. An example of such employment is afforded by identity, which 
is the next topic considered in Section B. Finally, this section deals with 
descriptions, 1.6. phrases of the form “the so-and-so” (in the singular). It is 
shown that the appearance ofa grammatical subject “the so-and-so” isdeceptive, 
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and that such propositions, fully stated, contain no such subject, but contain 
instead an apparent variable. | 


Section C deals with classes, and with relations in so far as they are analogous | 
to classes. Classes and relations, like descriptions, are shown to be “incomplete 
symbols” (cf. Introduction, Chapter III), and it is shown that a proposition 
which is grammatically about a class is to be regarded as really concerned with 
a propositional function and an apparent variable whose values are predicative 
propositional functions (with a similar result for relations). The remainder of 
Section C deals with the calculus of classes, and with the calculus of relations 
in so far as it is analogous to that of classes. 


Section D deals with those properties of relations which have no analogues 
for classes. In this section, a number of ideas and notations are introduced 
which are constantly needed throughout the rest of the work. Most of the 
properties of relations which have analogues in the theory of classes are compara- 
tively unimportant, while those that have no such analogues are of the very | 
greatest utility. It is partly for this reason that emphasis on the calculus- | 
aspect of symbolic logic has proved a hindrance, hitherto, to the proper develop- | 
ment of the theory of relations. 


Section E, finally, extends the notions of the addition and multiplication of 
classes or relations to cases where the summands or factors are not individually 
given, but are given as the members of some class. The advantage obtained 
by this extension is that it enables us to deal with an infinite number of 
summands or: factors. ᾿ 


Considered as a formal calculus, mathematical logic has three analogous 
branches, namely (1) the calculus of propositions, (2) the calculus of classes, 
(3) the calculus of relations. Of these, (1) is dealt with in Section A, while 
(2) and (3), in so far as they are analogous, are dealt with in Section C. We 
have, for each of the three, the four analogous ideas of negation, addition, 
multiplication, and implication or inclusion. Of these, negation is analogous 
to the negative in ordinary algebra, and implication or inclusion is analogous 
to the relation “less than or equal to” in ordinary algebra. But the analogy 
must not be pressed, as it has important limitations. The sum of two pro- 
positions is their disjunction, the sum of two classes is the class of terms 
belonging to one or other, the sum of two relations is the relation consisting 
in the fact that one or other of the two relations holds. The sum of a class 
of classes is the class of all terms belonging to some one or other of the 
classes, and the sum of a class of relations is the relation consisting in the 
fact that some one relation of the class holds. The product of two pro- 
positions is their joint assertion, the product of two classes is their common 
part, the product of two relations is the relation consisting in the fact that 
both the relations hold. The product of a class of classes is the part common 
to all of them, and the product of a class of relations is the relation consisting 
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in the fact that all relations of the class in question -hold. The inclusion of 
one class in another consists in the fact that all members of the one are 
members of the other, while the inclusion of one relation in another consists 
in the fact that every pair of terms which has the one relation also has the 
other relation. It is then shown that the properties of negation, addition, 
multiplication and inclusion are exactly analogous for classes and relations, 
and are, with certain exceptions, analogous to the properties of negation, ad- 
dition, multiplication and implication for propositions. (The exceptions arise 
chiefly from the fact that “ p implies 4᾽ "18 itself a proposition, and can there- 
fore imply and be implied, while “a is contained i in 8,” where a and β are 
classes, is not a class, and can therefore neither contain nor be contained in 

another class y.) But classes have certain properties not possessed by pro- 
positions: these arise from the fact that classes have not a two -fold division 
corresponding to the division of propositions into true and false, but a three- 
fold division, namely into (1) the universal class, which contains the whole of 
a certain type, (2) the null-class, which has no members, (3) all other classes, 

which neither contain nothing nor contain everything of the appropriate type. 
The resulting properties of classes, which are not analogous to properties of 
propositions, are dealt with in *24. And just as classes have properties not 
analogous to any properties of propositions, so relations have properties not 
analogous to any properties of classes, though all the properties of classes have 
analogues among relations. The special properties of relations are much more 
numerous and important than the properties belonging to classes but not to 
propositions. These special properties of relations therefore occupy a whole 
section, namely Section D. 


SECTION A 
THE THEORY OF DEDUCTION 


THE purpose of the present section is to set forth the first stage of the 
deduction of pure mathematics from its logical foundations. This first stage 
is necessarily concerned with deduction itself, 1.6. with the principles by which 
conclusions are inferred from premisses. If it is our purpose to make all our 
assumptions explicit, and to effect the deduction of all our other propositions 
from these assumptions, it is obvious that the first assumptions we need are 
those that are required to make deduction possible. Symbolic logic is often 
regarded as consisting of two coordinate parts, the theory of classes and the 
theory of propositions. But from our point of view these two parts are not 
coordinate ; for in the theory of classes we deduce one proposition from another 
by means of principles belonging to the theory of propositions, whereas in the 
theory of propositions we nowhere require the theory of classes. Hence, in a 
deductive system, the eo of pepe ἐμὰ" precedes the theory 
of classes. 


But the subject to is treated in what follows: is not quite properly ΠΕ 
as the theory of propositions. It is in fact the theory of how one proposition 
can be inferred from another. Now in order that one proposition may be 
inferred from another, it is necessary that the two should have that relation 
which makes the one a consequence of the other. When a proposition ᾧ 15 a 
consequence of a proposition p, we say that p implies g. Thus deduction 
depends upon the relation of implication, and every deductive system must 
contain among its premisses as many of the properties of implication as are 
necessary to legitimate the ordinary procedure of deduction. In the present 
section, certain propositions will be stated as premisses, and it will be shown 
that they are sufficient for all common forms of inference. It will not be shown 
that they are all necessary, and it is possible that the number of them might 
be diminished. All that is affirmed concerning the premisses is (1) that they 
are true, (2) that they are sufficient for the theory of deduction, (3) that we 
do not know how to diminish their number. But with regard to (2), there 
must always be some element of doubt, since it is hard to bé sure that one 
never uses some principle unconsciously. The habit of being rigidly guided 
by formal symbolic rules is a safeguard against unconscious assumptions; but 
even this safeguard is not aay adequate. | 


*1. PRIMITIVE IDEAS AND PROPOSITIONS 


Since all definitions of terms are effected by means of other terms, every 
system of definitions which is not circular must start from a certain apparatus 
of undefined terms. It is to some extent optional what ideas we take as 
undefined in mathematics; the motives guiding our choice will be (1) to 
make the number of undefined ideas as small as possible, (2) as between two 
systems in which the number is equal, to choose the one which seems the 
simpler and easier. We know no way of proving that such and such a system 
of undefined ideas contains as few:as will give such and such results*. Hence 
we can only say that.such and such ideas are undefined in such and such 
a system, not that they are indefinable. Following Peano, we shall call the 
undefined ideas and the undemonstrated propositions primitive ideas and 
primitive propositions respectively. The primitive ideas are explauned by means 
of descriptions intended to point out to the reader what is meant; but the.’ 
explanations do not constitute definitions, because they really involve the ideas 
they explain. 


In the present number, we shall first enumerate the primitive ideas 
required in this section; then we shall define implication; and then we 
shall enunciate the primitive propositions required in this section. Every 
definition or proposition in the work has a number, for purposes of reference. 
Following Peano, we use numbers having a decimal as well as an integral 
part, in order to be able to insert new propositions between any two. A change 
in the integral part of the number will be used to correspond to a new 
chapter. Definitions will generally have numbers whose decimal part is less 
than ‘1, and will be usually put at the beginning of chapters. In references, 
the integral parts of the numbers of propositions will be distinguished by 
being preceded by a star; thus “ἈΠῸ will mean the definition or proposition 
so numbered, and “*1” will mean the chapter in which propositions have 
numbers whose integral part. is 1, 2.6. the present chapter. Chapters will 
generally be called “numbers.” ! 


PRIMITIVE IDEAS. 


(1) Elementary propositions. By an “elementary ” proposition we mean 
one which does not involve any variables, or, in other language, one which 
does not involve such words as “all,” “some,” “the” or equivalents for such 
words. A proposition such as “this is red,’ where “ this” is something given 
in sensation, will be elementary. Any-combination of given elementary 
propositions by means of negation, disjunction or conjunction (see below) will 

* The recognized methods of proving independence are not applicable, without reserve, to 


fundamentals. Cf. Principles of Mathematics, § 17. What is there said concerning Eye 
propositions a with even greater force to primitive ideas. 
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be elementary. In the δα νὸ propositions of the present number, and 
therefore in the deductions from these primitive propositions in *2—*5, the 
letters p, g, r, s will be used to denote elementary propositions. 


(2). Elementary propositional functions. By an “elementary propositional 
function” we shall mean an expression containing an undetermined consti- 
tuent, 2.6. a variable, or several such constituents, and such that, when the 
undetermined constituent or constituents are determined, i.e. when values are 
assigned to the variable or variables, the resulting value of the expression 
in question is an elementary proposition. Thus if » is an undetermined 
elementary proposition, “ not-p” is an elementary propositional function. 


We shall show in *9 how to extend the results of this and the following 
numbers (*1—5) to propositions which are not elementary. 


(3) -Assertion. Any proposition may be either asserted or merely con- 
sidered. If I say “Caesar died,” I assert the proposition “Caesar died,” 
if I say “‘Caesar died’ is a proposition,” I make a different assertion, and 
“Caesar died” is no longer asserted, but merely considered. Similarly in a 
hypothetical proposition, eg. “if a=b, aon b=a,” we have two unasserted 
propositions, namely “a = δ᾽ and “ὃ =a,” while what is asserted is that the 
first of these implies the second. In oe we indicate woen a proposition 
is merely considered by “if so-and-so” “that so-and-so” or merely by 
inverted commas. In symbols, if p is a ae eae p by itself will stand 
for the unasserted proposition, while the asserted proposition will be de- 
signated by 

“bop.” 

The sign “+” is called the assertion-sign*; it may be read “it is true that” 
(although philosophically this is not exactly what it means). The dots after 
the assertion-sign indicate its range; that is to say, everything following 18 
asserted until we reach either an equal number of dots preceding a sign 
of implication or the end of the sentence. Thus “Fip.2.q” means “ it is 
true that p implies gq,” whereas “F.p.>+.q” means “ is true ; therefore 
q is true.” The first of these does not necessarily involve the truth either 
of p or of g, while the second involves the truth of both. 


(4) Assertion of a propositional function. Besides the assertion of 
definite propositions, we need what we shall call “assertion of a propositional 
function.” The general notion of asserting any propositional function is 
not used until *9, but we use at once the notion of asserting various special 
elementary propositional functions. Let ¢x be a propositional function whose 
argument is #; then we may assert ¢x without assigning a value to a. 
This is done, for example, when the law of identity is asserted in the form 
“Ais A.” Here A is left undetermined, because, however A may be deter- 


* We have adopted both the idea and the symbol of assertion from Frege. 
+ Cf. Principles of Mathematics, ὃ 38. 
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mined, the result will be true. Thus when we assert $2, leaving # undetermined, 
we are asserting an ambiguous value of our function. This is only legitimate 
if, however the ambiguity may be determined, the result will -be true. Thus 
take, as an illustration, the primitive proposition *1‘2 below, namely 

“Pi pVp.D-p,” 

6. ““p or p’ implies p.” Here p may be any elementary proposition: by 
ieee p undetermined, we obtain an assertion which can be applied to any 
particular elementary proposition. Such assertions are like the particular 
enunciations in Euclid: when it is said “let ABC be an isosceles triangle; 
then the angles at the base will be equal,” what is said applies to any isosceles 
triangle; it is stated concerning one triangle, but not concerniug a definite 
one, All the assertions in the present work, with a very few exceptions, assert 
propositional functions, not definite propositions. 


As a matter of fact, no constant elementary proposition will occur in the 
present work, or can occur in any work which employs only logical ideas. 
The ideas and propositions of logic are all general: an assertion (for example) 
which is true of Socrates but not of Plato, will not belong to logic*, and if an 
assertion which is true of both is to occur in logic, it must not be made 
concerning either, but concerning ἃ variable «. In order to obtain, in logic, 
a definite proposition instead of a propositional function, it is necessary to 
take some propositional function and assert that it is true always or some- 
times, 7.6. with all possible values of the variable or with some possible value. 
Thus, giving the name “individual” to whatever there is that is neither 
a proposition nor a function, the proposition “every individual is identical 
with itself” or the proposition “there are individuals” will be a proposition 
belonging to logic. But these propositions are not elementary. 


(5) Negation. If p is any proposition, the proposition “ not-p,” or “} is 
false,” will be represented by “~ Ρ ᾿ For the present, p must-be an elementary 
proposition. 


(8) Disjunction. If p and q are any propositions, the ΠΕ “p org,” 


ue. “either p is true or q is true,’ where the alternatives are to be not 
mutually exclusive, will be Popreputee by 


“ovg.” , 
This is called the disjunction or the logical sum of p and g. Thus “~pvq” 
will mean “9 is false or q is true”; “~(pvq)” will mean “it is false that 


either p or q is true,” which is equivalent to “p and gq are both false” 
“ὦ (ὦ pv ~q)’ will mean “it 1s false that either p is false or ῳ is false,” which 
is equivalent to “p and g are both true”; and so on. For the present, p and 
q must be elementary propositions. 

* ‘When we say that a proposition “belongs to logic,” we mean that it can be expressed in 


terms of the primitive ideas of logic. We do not mean that logic applies to it, for that would of 
course be true of any proposition. : 
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The ates are all the primitive ideas required ὦ in the theory of deduction. 
Other primitive ideas will be introduced in Section B. 


Definition of Implication. When a proposition g follows from a proposition 
p, so that.ifp is true, g must also be true, we say that p implies g. The idea 
of implication, in the form in which we require it, can be defined. The mean- 
ing to be given to implication in what follows may at first sight appear some- 
what artificial; but although there are other legitimate meanings, the one here 
adopted is very much more convenient for our purposes than any of its rivals. 
The essential property that we require of implication is this: “What is 
implied by a true proposition is true.” It is in virtue of this property that 
implication yields proofs. But this property by no means determines whether 
anything,.and if so what, is implied by a false proposition. What it does 
determine is that, if p implies g, then it cannot be the case that p is true and 
q 1s false, 2.e. it must be the case that either p is false or g is true. The most 
convenient interpretation of implication is to say, conversely, that if either p 
_ 1s false or q is true, then “p implies g” is to be true. Hence “p implies gq” 
is to be defined to mean: “ Hither p is false or g is true.” Hence we put: 
*101. pdIg.=.~pvq Def. 

Here the letters “ Df” stand for “definition.” They and the sign of equality 
together are to be regarded as forming one symbol, standing for “is defined 
to mean*.” Whatever comes to the left of the sign of equality is defined to 
mean the same as what comes to the right of it. Definition is not among the 
primitive ideas, because definitions are concerned solely with the symbolism, 
not with what is symbolised; they are introduced for practical convenience, 
and are theoretically unnecessary. | 


In virtue of the above definition, when “9 q” holds, then either p is false 
or gis true; hence if p is true, g must be true. Thus the above definition 
preserves the essential characteristic of implication ; it gives, in fact, the most 
general meaning compatible with the preservation of this characteristic. 


PRIMITIVE PROPOSITIONS, 


#11. “Anything implied by a true elementary proposition is true. Ppt. 

The above principle will be extended in *9 to propositions which are not 
elementary. It is not the same as “17 p is true, then 7f p implies ῳ, gis true.” 
This is a true proposition, but it holds equally when p is not true and when p 
does not imply g. It does not, like the principle we are concerned with, enable 
us to assert ᾧ simply, without any hypothesis. We cannot express the principle 
symbolically, partly because any symbolism in which p is variable only gives 
the hypothesis that p is true, not the fact that it is truet. 


* The sign of equality not followed by the letters “Df” will have a different meaning, to be 
defined later. | 

+ The letters « Pp” stand for ‘primitive proposition,” as with Peano. 

+ For further remarks on this principle, cf. Principles of Mathematics, 8 38. 
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The above principle is used whenever we have to deduce a proposition 
from a proposition. But the immense majority of the assertions in the 
present work are assertions of propositional functions, 1.6. they contain an 
undetermined variable. Since the assertion of a propositional function is a 
different primitive idea from the assertion of a proposition, we require a 
primitive proposition different from *1°1, though allied to it, to enable us to 
deduce, the assertion of a propositional function “fa” from the assertions of 
the two propositional functions “px” and “ded ya.” This: primitive pro- 
position 1s as follows: 


*1:11. When ¢z can be asserted, where ἃ; is a real variable, and $a 2 ya can 
be asserted, where x is a real variable, then a can be asserted, where ἃ is a 
real variable. Pp. 


This principle is also to be assumed for functions of several variables. 


Part of the importance of the above primitive proposition is due to the 
fact that it expresses in the symbolism a result following from the theory of 
types, which requires symbolic recognition. Suppose we have the two assertions 
of propositional functions “+t. gx” and “+. gx ya”; then the “x” in ga is 
not absolutely anything, but anything for which as argument the function “ga” 
is significant ; similarly in “ φῳ De” the x is anything for which “ga Ὁ ya” 
18 significant. Apart from some axiom, we do not know that the 2's for which 
“dr Dx” is significant are the same as those for which “ ¢z” is significant. 
The primitive proposition *1-11, by securing that, as the result of the assertions 
of the propositional functions “dx” and “ox De,” the propositional function 
“aba;” can also be asserted, secures partial symbolic recognition, in the form most 
useful in actual deductions, of an important principle which follows from the 
theory of types, namely that, if there is any one argument ὦ for which both 
“ga” and “wa” are significant, then the range of arguments for which “da” 
is significant is the same as the range of arguments for which “we” is sig- 
nificant. It is obvious that, if the propositional function “da Dye” can be 
asserted, there must be arguments a for which “ga Da” is significant, and 
for which, therefore, “da” and “ya” must be significant. Hence, by our 
principle, the values of ὦ; for which “$a” is significant are the same as those 
for which “Wa” is significant, 1.6. the type of possible arguments for $2 (cf. 
p. 15) is the same as that of possible arguments for y%. The primitive pro- 
position *1‘11, since it states a practically important consequence of this fact, 
is called the “axiom of identification of type.” 


Another consequence of the principle that, if there is an argument a for 
which both ¢a and wa are significant, then dz is significant whenever ya is 
significant, and vice versa, will be given in the “axiom of identification of real 
variables,” introduced in *1:72. These two propositions, *1°11 and *1°72, give 
what is symbolically essential to the conduct of demonstrations in. accordance 
with the theory of types. 
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The above proposition *1/11 is used in every inference from one asserted 
_ propositional function to another. We will illustrate the use of this proposition 
by setting forth at length the way in which it is first used, in the proof of 
*2'06. That proposition is | 
“biodq. oT te wer 
We have already proved, in *2°05, the proposition 
Fi.gor.-IipIq.2.p rr. 
Τὸ is obvious that *2°06 results from *2°05 by means of *2°04, which is 
Fi.ped.gqrridig.r.por. 
For if, in this proposition, we replace p by gD r, g by pDq, andr By por, 
we obtain, as an instance of *2-04, the proposition 
bkirgq2r.Ddipdq.d.pIr:.3:1pIg.d:gIr.Dd.prIr (1), 
and here the hypothesis is asserted by #2°05. Thus our primitive proposition 
*1‘11 enables us to assert the conclusion. 


*12. F:pvp.3.p Pp. 

This proposition states: “If either p is true or p is true, then p is true.” 
It is called the “principle of tautology,” and will be quoted by the abbreviated 
title of “Taut.” It is convenient, for purposes οὗ reference, to give names to 


a few of the more important propositions; in general, propositions will be 
referred to by their numbers. 
*13. Fig. D.pvq Pp. 

This principle states: “If q is true, chan p org’ is true.” Thus eg. if g is 
“to-day 1s Wednesday ” and p is “to- day is Tuesday,” the principle | states: 
“If to-day is Wednesday, then to-day is either Tuesday or Wednesday. ” It 
is called the “principle of addition,” because it states that if a proposition is 


true, any alternative may be added without making it false. The principle 
will be referred to as “Add.” 


*14. Fipvg.Dd.qvp Pp. 
This principle states that “p or q” implies “q or p.” It states the 


_ permutative law for Jogical addition of propositions, and will be called the 
“principle of permutation.” It will be referred to as “Perm.” 


*15. Fipv(qvr).d.gv(pvr) Pp. | 

This poneile Bates: “If either p is true, or ‘g or r’ is true, then either 
q 1s true, or ‘p or γ᾽ is true.” It is a form of the associative law for logical 
addition, and will be called the “ associative principle.” It will be referred to 
as “Assoc.” The proposition 

PV(qvr)«D-(pvg)vr, 

which would.be the natural form for the associative law, has less deductive 
power, and is therefore not taken as a primitive proposition. 
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¥16. Fi.gor.d:pvg. > -pvr Pp. 

This principle states: “If g implies r, then ‘p or q’ implies ‘p or r’” In 
other words, in an implication, an alternative may be added to both. premiss 
- and conélusion without impairing the truth of the implication. The principle 
will be called the “principle of summation,” and will be referred to as “Sum.” 


*1°7. If p is an elementary proposition, ~p is an elementary proposition. Pp. 


*1°71. If p and ῳ are elementary propositions, p vq is an elementary pro- 
position. Pp. 


*1'72. If gp and wp are ΠΥ propositional functions which take 
elementary propositions as arguments, pv VP) is an elementary propositional 
᾿ς function. Pp. ' 

This axiom is to apply also to functions of two or more variables. It is 
called the “axiom of identification of real variables.” It will be observed that 
if @ and ¥ are functions which take arguments of different types, there is no 
such function as “dav yw,” because @ and ψ' cannot significantly have the 
same argument. A more general form of the above axiom will be given in x9. 


The use of the above axioms *1°7°71'72 will generally be tacit. It is only 
through them and the axioms of *9 that the theory of types explained in the 
Introduction becomes relevant, and any view of logic which justifies these 

axioms justifies such subsequent reasoning as employs the theory of types. 


This completes the list of primitive propositions required for the theory 
of deduction as applied to elementary propositions. 


R&WI | 7 


42, IMMEDIATE CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
PRIMITIVE PROPOSITIONS 


Summary of *2. | 

The proofs of the earlier of the propositions of this number consist auiply 
in noticing that they are instances of the general rules given in *1. In such 
cases,.these rules are not premisses, since they assert any Instance of them- 
selves, not something other than their instances. Hence when a general rule 
is adduced in early proofs, it will be adduced in brackets*, with indications, 
when required, as to the changes of letters from those given in the rule to 


those in the case considered. Thus “Taut 7 ” will mean what “Taut” becomes 


when ~p is written in place of p. If “Taut —£” is enclosed in square brackets 


before an asserted proposition, that means that, in accordance with “Taut,” 
we are asserting what “Taut” becomes when ~p is written in place of p. 
The recognition that a certain proposition is an instance of some general 
proposition previously proved or assumed is essential to the process of de- 
duction from general rules, but cannot itself be erected into a general rule, 
since the application required is particular, and no general rule can explicitly 
include a particular application. 


Again, when two different sets of symbols express the same proposition in 
virtue of a definition, say ἈΠῸ], and one of these, which we will call (1), has 
been asserted, the assertion of the other is made by writing “[(1).(*1°01)]” 
before it, meaning that, in virtue of *1:01, the new set of symbols asserts the 
same proposition as was asserted in (1). A reference to a definition is dis- 
tinguished from a reference to a previous proposition by being enclosed in 
round brackets. 


| The propositions in this number are all, or nearly all, actually needed in 

deducing mathematics from our primitive propositions. Although certain — 
abbreviating processes will be gradually introduced, proofs will be given very 
fully, because the importance of the present subject lies, not in the propo- 
sitions themselves, but (1) in the fact that they follow from the primitive 
propositions, (2) in the fact that the subject is the easiest, simplest, and most 
elementary example of the symbolic method of dealing with the principles of 
mathematics generally. Later portions—the theories of classes, relations, 
cardinal numbers, series, ordinal numbers, geometry, etc.—all employ the 
same method, but with an increasing complexity 1 in the entities and functions 
considered. 


* Later on we shall cease to mark the distinction between a premiss and a rule according to 
which an inference is conducted. It is only in early proofs that this distinction is important. 
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The most important propositions proved in the present number are the 
following : ᾿ 
#202. Ε:4.2.}364 

Ie. q implies that p implies q, 1.6. a true proposition is implied by any 
proposition. This proposition is called the “ principle of simplification ” (re- 
ferred to as “Simp ”), because, as will appear later, it enables us to pass from 
- the joint assertion of g and p to the assertion of g simply. When the special 
meaning which we have given to implication is remembered, it will be seen 
that this proposition is obvious. 


*2°038. FipI~q.3d.gI~p 
#215. ki: ~pdq.d.~q Dp 
#216. Fipdq.3.~+gI~p 
#217. Fi~qoOnp.d.p dq. 

These four analogous propositions constitute the “ principle of transposition,” 
referred to as “Transp.” They lead to the rule that in an implication the two 
_ sides may be interchanged by turning negative into positive and positive into 

negative. They are thus analogous to the algebraical rule that the two sides 
of an equation may be interchanged by changing the alge 
#204. Fi.p.dD.goridiq.d.por 

This is called the “commutative principle” and referred ὕο 88 “Comm.” 
It states that, if r follows from 4 provided p is true, then r follows from p 
provided gq is true. 


*2°05. Fi.g2r.d:pdq.Id.p Ir 
*206. Fi.pdq.Dd:gIr.d.pIor | 

_ These two propositions are the source of the syllogism in Barbara (as will 
be shown later) and are therefore called the “principle of the syllogism ” 
(referred to as “Syll”). The first states that, if r follows from gq, then if q 
follows from p, r follows from p. The second states the same thing with the 
premisses interchanged. 


*2'08. -.pdIp | 

Ie. any proposition implies itself. This i is called the “ principle of identity ” 
and referred to as “Id.” It is not the same as the “law of identity” (“a is 
identical with #”), but the law of identity is inferred from it (cf. *13°15). 
4221. Fin~rp.3d.pIdq 

1.6. a false proposition implies any proposition. 

The later propositions of the present number are mostly subsumed under . 


propositions in *3 or *4, which give the same results in more compendious 
forms. We now proceed to formal deductions. 
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*201. F:pI~p.I.~p 

This proposition states that, if p ἘΝ its own falsehood, then p is false. It 
is called the “ principle of the reductio ad absurdum,” and will be referred to as 
‘Abs.” * The proof is as follows (where “ Dem.” is short for “ demonstration”): 


Dem. | 
[Ταῦ P| bKinpv~p.d.~p — (1) 
[(1)-(x1°01)] Fi pi Ὁ»... Ὁ 
#202. big.3.p dq 
Dem. | | 
a2) biq.D.apvq (1) 
[Q)(a0L)] Fig. D-pIq 
#203. Fk: pI~g.9.qgI~p 
Dem. ᾿ 
| Perm ΠΡ, δ᾿ Finpveg.3..qV~p (1) 
[(1).(1°01)] FipI~qg.3.gI~p | 
4204. Fi.p.D.gDrid:igq.-I-por | 
Dem. 
[Assoc P21 Ps. ~pv(~gvr). Dd. οφν(ρν τ) (1) 
[(1).(#1-01)] b:.p9.3.g9ridigq-I.pIr 
*205. k:.q>r.d:pIq.I.pIr 
Dem. | 
[ Sum ~2 bFiqg2Qr.d:epvg.IJ.~pvr ~ () 


[(1λ. 6.1 01}}Ἐ F:.gor.dD:pIq.I.pIr 
#206. Ε:.ρ9ᾳ.3:ᾳ2»ν.2.ρ9γ7 
Dem. : 
[Comm $2" P2227) bi:gDr.D:pIg-I-por:. 
ἡ ἐς | D:pIg.dI:qIr.-d.pIr (1) 
[*2°05] Fr.gDr.I:pIg.-I-por (2) 
[(1).(2)eeL 11] br.pdgqg.D:gIr.Dd-p Ir 
In the last line of this proof, “(1).(2).*111” means that we are 
inferring in accordance with *1°11, having before us a proposition, namely 
pdq-D:qDr.D.pOr, which, by (1), is implied by gor.I:pIgq.d.p Ir, 
which, by (2), is true. In general, in such cases, we shall omit the reference 
to Ἀ111. 


* There is an interesting historical article on this principle by Vailati, “A proposito ἃ’ un 
passo del Teeteto e di una dimostrazione di Euclide,” Rivista di Filosofia e scienze affine, 1904. 
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The above two propositions will both be referred to as the “ principle of 
the syllogism ” (shortened to “Syll”), because, as will appear later, the syllo- 
gism in Barbara is derived from them. | 


#207. -i:p.d.pvp [2138] 


Here we put nothing beyond “ #137 ,” because the proposition to be 


proved is what *1°3 becomes when p is written in place of gq. 


*2°08. -.p dp 

Dem. 

ΕΣ PLPP 4 | 
4, 7 

[Taut] 

[(1).(2).#*1°11] 

[Κ2ῸΤ7] 

[(9).(4)..1.11] 


Γ::9»ν».32.»:39:.».39.ρ»νρ:9.ρ»9" (1) 


tKipvp.3.p (2) 
Fipe-D.pvp:I.prIp γὴν (9) 
Ε:».3.»ν | (4) 
F.pdp 


#21. Εν ῶρν» [*2:08.(«1-01)] | 


*2°11. Γ.Ρ γὼ» 
Dem. 


| | Perm ~P-P kinpvp.d.pv~p (1) 


> 


ΤΑλυΚΦῚ 111] Εν pvep 
This is the law of excluded middle. 
#212. | pI~(~p) 


Dem. 


#213. b.pv~{[~(~p)} 


This proposition 


j#211 = Ε, ~pVv~(~p) (1) 
[(1).(#1-01)] + .p I~(~p) | 


is a lemma for *2°14, which, with *2°12, constitutes the 


principle of double negation. 


᾿ς Dem. 


ΕΣ Finp.d.rv{[r(~p)}.d: 


#212 ΞΡ 
P ᾿ 


[(1).(2).#111] 


pYv~rp.d.pv~{~(~p)} (1) 
Finp.d.~{[~(~p)} (2) 


Fipv~p.d.pv~{~(~p)} . (3) 


[(3).Ὲ211...111] Ε. pv~{~(~p)} 
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#214. bn (wp) Dp | | | | 
Dem. | ΝΣ " _ . 

[Perm IP) bs pywfn(mp)}.2-st(epvp ἃ) 


[(1). #2134111] ben {x(~p)} vp | (2) 
[2.10] Fee p) Dp πω 
 Ἀ216. Ε:ρ32ᾳ.3.οα42} 

Dem. 7 ΝΙΝ 
5505 ΞΡ 0) br.gD0(~q).Di~pIgeDenpIn(~g) (Ὁ) 
124] ᾿  bagDa(ag) . Ἧ ΠΩ) 
[(1).(2).#1°11] Kiwp2qed-~pI~(~g) 8+) 
[#2032 τ ΞΡ, Βτωϑ(φ). 3. φσϑθ),;, ὦ 
| #205 = (PP be ΟΡ)2».3 τ 43 Ὁ(0}).2..Ὁ42}» (5) 
[(δ).κ2.14.111] Ε: 4 9 .Ὁ(}).3. 43}. 6) 
[#205 ~P ro, PRN 0 3505} ΕἸ: | 

Pp, ᾳ, r 


wpIr(vg)-D.~gI~(~p) I: | 
epg. 3. pI~(~QidirpIg-Id.~GI~(~p) (7) 
[(4).(7).*1 11] Fine pdg.d.~pI~(~g):9: 


~pIq-d-~G I~(~P) | (8) 
[(3).(8)#L 11] Ε:ὉΡ94.95. se 9) 


Iu~p rq... ney ae >: ~pIq.o-. ~q Ip (10) 
[(6). (10).*1°11] Fs .~prq. 9. -Ὡφ9 ~(~p)? >: 
~prgq-d-~gqIp (1) 
[(9).(11).*1 11] F:~p5 q ὁ} ~Y Dp 
Note on the proof of *2:15. In the above proof it will be seen that (8), 
(4), (6) are respectively of the forms p,>p2, PoP Ps, Ps Ps, Where p,D p, 18 
the proposition to be proved. From p,2p2, p22 ps, Ps ps the proposition 
p, > Ὁ, results by repeated applications of *2°05 or *2°06 (both of which are 
called “Syll”). It is tedious and unnecessary to repeat this process every 
time it is used; it will therefore be abbreviated into 
“[Syll] Ε. (a). (δ). (0). 9. (ὦ) 
where (a) is of the form p,D pz, (b) of the form p,D ps, (6) of the is Ps> Ds; 
and (d) of the form p,>p,. The same abbreviation will be applied to a sorites 
of any length. | 
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Also where we have “t.p,” and “F.p,) ps,” and p, is the proposition to 

be proved, it is convenient to write simply 
“Fined 

[ ete. ] F. pe,” 
where “etc.” will be a reference to the previous propositions in virtue of which 
the implication “p, Dp,” holds. .This form embodies the use of *1°11 or *1°1, 
and makes many proofs at once shorter and easier to follow. It is used in the 
first two lines of the following proof. 


#216. k:pdq.d.~ngI~p 


Dem | 
| [Κ2112] Ε.φ 3 (4). 
[*2°05] ᾿ Ε:»9ᾳ.32.»32 (οὐ) (1) 
| #203 =a pppoe oye (2) 
[Syll] F.(1).(2).DFipIg.I.~gI~p 


Note. The proposition to be proved will be called “Prop,” and when 
a proof ends, like that of *2°16, by an implication between asserted propo- 
sitions, of which the consequent is the proposition to be proved, we shall 
write “F.ete. DF. Prop’. Thus “DF. Prop” ends a proof, and more or less 
corresponds to “Q.E.D.” 


"217. Fi~go~p.d.prq 


Dem. 7 | 
| #203 ~22 bingdap.d.pI~(~9) (1) 
[*2-14] Fin(ng)dq:> 
[*2°05] FipIn(nqg).I-pIq | (2) 
[Syl] Ε. (4). (2). DF. Prop 


Ἀ2.1ὅ, *2°16 and *2°17 are forms of the principle of transposition, and will 
be all referred to as “ Transp.” | 


4218. Fin~npdp.d.p 


Dem. 
[2°12] Εν 
[2:05] b.~p2p.>.~pI~(~p) (1) 
90. =P] binp2~(~p).2-s(~2) (2) 
[Syl] b.(1).(2).Dbiapdp.d. “τῶ (3) 
[*2°14] ἔ. ~(~p) > p (4) 
[Syl] F(3). (4). DE. Prop 


This is the complement of the principle of the reductio ad absurdum. It 
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states that a proposition which follows from the ἘΠΕ of its own false- 
hood is true. 

ἈΦ. F:p.Dd.pvq 
Dem. OS 
F.Add.+F:p.d.qgvp | (1) 
[Perm] k:qvp.D.pvq | (2) 
[Syll]- Ε. (4). (2). D4. Prop 

"221. Fi:~p.d.pdq [#22 = 


The above two propositions are very frequently used. 
Ἀ224. Fi:p.d.~pdq [*2'21.Comm] 
*2'25. bi.pivipvg.d.g¢ 
Dem. 
ee Tee tT nT | 
[Assoc] Dk: p.v.{~(pvq).v.g}: D+. Prop 


4226, biewpivipdg.Deq | #225 = 


"227. Fi.p.D:pdq.d.q [Ἀ2:26] 
x23. Fipv(qvr).>d.pv(rvq) 
Dem. 
Perm 2" "| | k:qgvr.d.rvq: 
ω τ teats 


| Sum 11 and Ikipv(qvr).d.pv(rvq) 


«231. tipv(qvr).d.(pvg)vr 

This proposition and *2°32 together constitute the associative law for 
logical addition of propositions. In the proof, the following abbreviation, ᾿ 
(constantly used hereafter) will be employed*: When we have a series of 
propositions of the form ab, ὁ 9 6, cdd, all asserted, and “α 2 ἀ is the 
proposition to be proved, the proof in full is as follows: | 


[Syl] F:i.a2b.D:bIc.D.adc | (1) 

|  Fra.3.b (2) 
[(1).(2).111] F:bDce.3.a 0c © (3) 
| Pete Det (4) 
[(3).(4).*1L 11] F:a.3.c . (5) 
(Syl]] b:.aDc.D:cDd.Dd.a dd (6) 
[(5).(6).*L11] F:cDd.D.add (7) 
Psci Ded (8) 


| [((7).(8).*111] K:a.3.d 
* This abbreviation applies to the same type of cases as those concerned in the note to «2°15, 
but is often more convenient than the abbreviation explained in that note. 
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It is tedious to write out this process in full; we therefore write simply 


Ε:α.3.Ὁ. 
[ete.] Pe 
fete.] D.d: DF. Prop, _ 
where “a Dd” is the proposition to be proved. We indicate on the left by 
references in square brackets the propositions in virtue of which the successive 
implications hold. We put one dot (not two) after “6,” to show that it is ὃ, 
not “a6,” that implies c. But we put two dots after d, to show that now 
the whole proposition “ad” is concerned. If “add” is not the proposition 
to be proved, but is to be used subsequently in the proof, we put 
ει, 
[ete.]D.c. 
[etc ]>.d (1), 
and then “(1)” means “add.” The proof of *2°31 15 as follows: 


Dem. 
[x23] bi: pv(qvr).d.pv(rvg). 


ΕΣ 1  D.rv(pvq). 


qr 


| Perm PY 2 >.(pvq)vr:IF. Prop 


*2'32. F:(pvg)vr.d.pv(qvr) 
Dem. 


| Perm PH F:(pvq)vr.d.rv(pvq) 


YP» 7 
| Assoc ΣΡ, >-pv(rvq) 
[*2°3] >.pv(qvr): OF. Prop 
*2'33. pvqvr.=.(pvq)vr Df 
This definition serves only for the avoidance of brackets. 
#236. Fi.gDr.D:pvg.d.rvp 


Dem. 
[Perm ] Fipvr.D.rvp: 
| SyHPLE PVE TYP] bs. pvg.d.pyr:dipyg.d-rvp (1) 
[Sum] Fi.gor.I:pvqg-I-pvr (2) 


F.(1).(2).Syll. D+. Prop 

#237. Fi.gor.d:qvp.d.pvr 
{[Syll. Perm . Sum] 

*2°38. Fi.gDr.D:qvp.3.TVp 
(Syll. Perm . Sum] 
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The proofs of *2'37:38 are exactly analogous to that of *2°36. (We use 
“ *2°37°38 ” as an abbreviation for “*2°37 and *2°38.” Such abbreviations will 
be used throughout.) 


The use of a general principle of deduction, such as either form of“ Syll,” 
in a proof, is different from the use of the particular premisses to which the 
principle of deduction is applied. The principle of deduction gives the general 
rule according to which the inference is made, but is not itself a premiss in — 
the inference. If we treated it as a premiss, we should need either it or some 
other general rule to enable us to infer the desired conclusion, and thus we 
should gradually acquire an increasing accumulation of premisses without 
ever being able to make any inference. Thus when a general rule is adduced 
in drawing an inference, as when we write “[Syll]+.(1).(2). D>. Prop,” the 
mention of “ Syll” is only required in order to remind the reader how the 
_ inference is drawn. 


The rule of inference may, however, also occur. as one of the ordinary 
premisses, that is to say, in the case of “Syll” for example, the proposition 
“pdq.I:qgIr.Dd.pIr” may be one of those to which our rules of deduction 
are applied, and it is then an ordinary premiss. The distinction between the 
two uses of principles of deduction is of some philosophical importance, and 
in the above proofs we have indicated it by putting the rule of inference in 
square brackets. It is, however, practically inconvenient to continue to dis- 
tinguish in the manner of the reference. We shall therefore henceforth both 
adduce ordinary premisses in square brackets where convenient, and adduce 
rules of inference, along with other propositions, in asserted premisses, 1.6. We 
shall write e.g. 

“F.(1).(2).Syll. DF. Prop” 
ane than “(Syll] F.(1).(2). 5. Prop” 
424, bi.p.v.ipvgid.pvg | 

Dem. , 
ΕΓ. 291. 26 i. pevVipvgi: Di pvp.v.g: 

[ Taut.*2°38] I:pvq:.IF. Prop 
#241. bi.g.Vipvg:od.pvg 
Dem. 


Assoc 2.2.4) Fs, LVipvgidipev.gva: 
DOr a cae | rep qvq 
[Taut.Sum ] ϑιρνη: IF. Prop 
#242. Fi.~wp.v.prIg:d.pIq | x24 =P 

4243. Fi.p.d.pIgG:D.pIq [2.12] 

*245. bin(pvg).I.~p [*2°2. Transp] 

#246. Fin(pvg).d.~¢q [Κ19. Transp] 
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#247. Fin(pv q)+2-~pvg |e 45. #22 —# > P. Syl] 


4248. bin(pvg). Dd pveg 


ΓΞ--- 1 


#246 . κ18. 3 =4.. gyi | 


#249, bin(pvg).D.~pv~q | 


—_— 


4245 42-2 2 PHT ἢ yl 
;Ὀ ¢ 


42°47 =P] 
P | 

*2°48 “FI 

| Pp 

, 2°52. kin(pdq).d-~pIng | * w249 =P | 


12.621. + s~(pDq)-Dd-gDp 
#253. iid ial 4 
Dem. 


-τ- 


"Ὁ. Ὁ. ᾿ 


ΓΞ | 


(934). .ρϑη 


ΓΞ 


#251. F:x(pdq).2.pIng 


— 


#2°52:17] 


—  F.*2°12°88. Dh: SpVvg.I.~(~p)vVgidFk. Prop 
4254. b:inpdg.3.pvq " [#21438] , 
*2°55. bap. dipvg-d-q [x2°53 . Comm] 
#256. bing. Dipvg.D.p [1255 22. Perm | 
| #26. Fi.npdg.I:pIg-I-g | 
Dem. | 
[¥238] br.npdgq.dinpvg.r.qvq (1) 
[Taut . 5.11] bw pvg.D-Qvgidinpvg-D.¢ (2) 
b.(1).(2).Syll.Dkiwpdq.d:epvg.>d.g:.D+. Prop 
*2°61. bi.pDq-DinpIgG-D-q [k2°6 . Comm] 
*262.. Fi.pvq.I:pIq-I.q [*2°53°6 . Syll] 
#2621. ki. pDq-Dipvg-Ig [*2°62 . Comm ] 
*263. bipvg.dinpvg-I-q [2-62] | 
Ε . 


2. 64, 


ξ:ΌΝῃη. ΤΌΣ, [426342 Perm | 
*2'65. bi.pDq:- spI~g-I.~p ἔν 
Ἀ207. Γ:.ρνη.9.ᾳ:2.»94 

Dem. | 


VU 


[*2°54.Syll] bi.pvg.D.qidin~prq-D-q (1) 
[*2°24.Syll] ki.wpDq.d.9¢:3.prI¢q (2) 
F.(1).(2). Syll. DF. Prop 7 
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#268. Γ:.»94.9.ᾳ:9..»ν4 
Dem. 
[ 207 = Fn pdged.gid.-~pIYq (1) 
‘F.(1).*254.956F. Prop | : 
*2°69. Fi.pIq.Dd.gi:I:qIp-I.p ᾿ [42-68 . Perm 262 22) 
*273. Fi.p)q.Dipvqgvr.d.qvr [*2°621°38] 
— 274, big Dp.Dipvgvr.Dd.pvr [#273 ΣΡ Assoc. Syl 


"2°75. Fispvg.3:.p.V.gorid.pvr [4274 —4 925931 | 
*2°76. bi.p.v.g>dridipvg.D-pvr [*275.Comm] | 
a277. Fi.p.Dd.gIridIipIqg.I.pIr ἔων 
Ἐ28. Fs.qvr.Dinrvs.d.qvs 
Dem. | | 
F.*2'53.Perm.dIbkigvr.dierogq: 
[*2°38 |. | D:ervs.d.gvsi.IF. Prop 
#281. Fi:qg.D.rIs: DU pVg.IIpVr.d.pvs 
Dem. 
F.Sum.Dkisg.d.rIsi du pvg-Iip-V.rIs (1) 
+.4#2°76.Syll.Dki:pvq.Dip.v.rdsi. Ih 
ΙΝ pVg-Iipvr.Dd.pvs (2) 
F.(1).(2).>+. Prop : | 
*2°82. bi.pvqvr.IipVrrvs.d.pvgvs 7 
[x28 Pn Be 15 7 ΤΥ 5, Ων 5 us 
| q Υ͂, 8 
πῶ 89. Ε::}».2.ᾳ32»7᾽7:3:.}».32.γ328:13::}».32.ᾳ9 8 
ΕΣ <4) 
PDP @. 


’ 


*285. binpvg.D.pvridip.V.grr 


Dem. | ν᾿ ἢ 
[Add.Syll] ΕἸ ρν4ᾳ.3.γ:2.427 | (1) 
ΠΟ ΒιΆ δ. DE wp. Dnpvr.d.rs 
[Syl] | ϑ:.ρνη.3.ρνγτϑιρνᾳ.3.Ὁ.:. 
[(1).#2°83] Di.pvg.Dd-pvrid:igor (2) 
b.(2).Comm. Dt: pvqg.d.pvr:I:~p.d.gIr: 
[2°54] D:p.Vv.gIr:. D+. Prop 


*2°86. Fi.pIdg.d.pIrTidip.d.gor [x25 —?| 


*3. THE LOGICAL PRODUCT OF. TWO PROPOSITIONS 


Summary of *3. 

The logical product of two propositions p and q is practically the pro- 
position “p and gare both true.” But this as it stands would have to be a 
new primitive idea. We therefore take as the logical product the proposition 
~(~pv~q), ze. “it is false that either p is false or qg is false,’ which is 
obviously true when and only when p and ῳ are both true. Thus we put 
«301. p.g.=.~(~pve~gq) Df 
_ where “Ὁ .q” is the logical. product of p and q. 

#302. pIqgIr.-=.pIq-q Ir Df. 

This definition serves merely to abbreviate proofs. 

When we are given two asserted propositional functions “F.g«#” and 
“F waa,” we shall have “Ε.. φῳ. ya” whenever ¢ and y take arguments of 
the same type. This will be proved for any functions in *9; for the present, 
we are confined to elementary propositional functions of elementary pro- 
positions. In this case, the result is proved as follows: 

By ἈΠ, ~dp and ~ Wp are elementary propositional functions, and there- 
fore, by #172, ~ pp v~ wp is an elementary propositional function. Hence 


by «2°11, 
Fingpvewo.v. (mp V~wWp). 
Hence by *2°32 and. ἈΠῸ], 


hi. gp. Di pp.d.~(~gpvrwp), 


b:.gp.divp.d. gp. Wp. 
Hence by 111, when we have “bk. dp” and “F.»rp” we have “F.g@p.wp.” — 
This proposition is *3°03. It is to be understood, like #1°72, as applying also 
to functions of two or more variables. 


1.6. by *3'01, 


The above is the practically most useful form of the axiom of identification 
of real variables (cf. 1:72). In practice, when the restriction to elementary 
propositions and propositional functions has been removed, a convenient means 
by which two functions can often be recognized as taking arguments of the 
same type 1s the following: | 


If da contains, in any way, a constituent χ (a, y, 2, ...) and Wa contains, 
in any way, a constituent x(a, u,v,...), then both dx ead we take arguments 
of the type of the argument # in oe: y, 2,...); and therefore both dx and wa 
take arguments of the same type. Hee in such a case, if both ¢z and wa 
can be asserted, so can da. wa. 
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As an example of the use of this proposition, take the proof of «3:47. We 

there ee 
aoe eye ee (4). 
and ) ee μῶν, aa (2) 
~ and what we wish to prove is 
iaeite ies Slee 
which is *3°47, Now in (1) and (2), p, 4, 7, 8 are elementary propositions 
(as everywhere in Section A); ; hence by x*1°‘7-71, applied repeatedly, 
“pIr.qgds.Dip.q.d-q-r” and “pIr.gds.diq.7.D.1r.8” are ele- 
mentary propositional functions. Hence by *3:03, we have 
FsrpIri.gQ Ise Di pide De Qe PIVeGISieDi gah Dela, 
whence the result follows by *3'43 and *3°33. 
| The principal propositions of the present number are the following : 
"32. bip.dig.d.p.g | 

1.6. “p implies that ᾧ implies p. g,” 1.9. if each of two propositions is true, 
so 1s their logical product. 
*3°26. Fsp.q.3.p 
49.217. Fip.g.2.g 

1.6. if the logical product of two propositions is true, then each of the two 
propositions severally is true. 
43°3. Fi.p.g.d.7:Dip.d.gor 

Ie. if p and q jointly imply vr, then p implies that αὶ implies r. This 
principle (following Peano) will be called “exportation,” because ῳ is “ exported” 
from the hypothesis. It will be referred to as “ Exp.” | 
43°31. Fi.p.d.goridip.q.d.r 

This is the correlative of the above, and will be called (following Peano) 

“importation ” (referred to as “ Imp”). | 

*3'35. Fip.pdg.3.¢q 

1.6. “if p is true, and q follows from it, then q is true.” This will be called 
the “principle of assertion” (referred to as “Ass”). It differs from x1‘ by 
the fact that it does not apply only when p really is true, but requires merely 
the hypothesis that p is true. 
43°43. Fi.pdq.pIr.dip.d.ger 

1.6. if a proposition implies each of two propositions, then it ‘plies their 
logical product. This is called by Peano the “ pence of composition.” It 
will be referred to as “Comp.” 
*3'45. Fi.pDg.D:p.7r.d.ger 

Ie. both sides of an implication may be SD by a common factor. 


This is called by Peano the “principle of the factor.” It will be referred to 
as “ Fact,” 
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#347. Γ:.}»27.ᾳ 238.31}.4ᾳ.32.1.58 

1.6. if p implies q and r implies s, then p and qg jointly imply r and 5 
jointly. The law of contradiction, “F.~+(p.~p),” is proved in this number 
(*3°24) ; but in spite of its fame we have found few occasions for its use. 


*301. p.g.=.~(~pv~q) Df 

#302. pIgIr.=.pIq.q Dr Df - 

*3°03. Given two asserted ‘elementary propositional functions “F.gp” and 

“F.ap” whose arguments are elementary propositions, we have Ε. op. wp. 
Dem. | 

. ἈΠΠ 2. Κ211.9Ὲ Ew φρνψρον. ὦ (ὦ φρν «ὦ vp) 6) 


Ε 
Γ.(1). "232. (41-01). DF. gp. Dipp.d.n(dpveyp) (2) 
Γ. (2). (43°01). Ds. dp. dipp.d.d¢p.yp (3) 
F.(3). 111.54. Prop 

ἈΘῚ. Fip.g.Dd.~(~spverg) [Id.(*301)] 

Ἀ811. Fin (~pv~g).Dd.p.q [Id.(*301)] 

#312. biwp.ving.vipeg ee ere 

#313. Fin(p.g).3.~pv~rq [*311. Transp] 

4314. Fin~pv~g.3.~(p.gq) [*3°1. Transp] 

492. Fi.p.diq.3.p.g [*3°12] 

ἈΘ21. Fi.g.3:p.D.p.q  —s [#3'2. Comm] 

¥*3'22. Fip.g.D.qep 


This is one form of the commutative law for logical multiplication. A 
more complete form is given in *4°3. 


Dem. 
e132 Sree) ie eer νοῦς 
| [ era a a ~qv~p 


[Perm] | JI.~pv~g. 
[aS 14] 0 9. ο(».4) (1) 
F.(1). Transp. >+. Prop 


Note that, in the above proof, “(1)” stands for the proposition 


“Ὁ (4.}).9..ὦ(».4)" 
as was explained in the proof of *2°31. 
43°24, Fin(p.rnp) 
Dem. 


| #21 =| Εν ων (ὦ ).2 


Ε "ἢ Εν. (9... 2) 


The above is the law of contradiction. 
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*3°26. Fip.g.D.p | 


Dem 
| [#20222 tip.d.q>p (1) 
[(1).(*1-01)] Riwp.vengvp: 
[*2°31] DIki~npv~q.-v.p: 
[4253 PEW EE Dhkin(~pvrg).d-p (2) 
[(2).(*3°01)] Fip.g.2.p 
*3°27. Fip.q.d.g : 
Dem. 


[43-22] Ε:}».4.3.4.}. 
| ΕΣ - D.g:OF. Prop 

32627 will both be called the “principle of simplification,” like *2°02, 
from which they are deduced. They will be referred to as “Simp.” 
*3°3. Fi.p.g.3.7r:3:p.3.g Ir 


Dem. 
[id.(*3-01)] Fi.p.qg-D.r2:Din(~pvrg)-d.7r: 
[Transp] Dinr.d.vpverg: 
[Id.(*1°01)] 3 Iinr.d.pI~|q: 
[Comm] I:p.I.~rI~g: 
[Transp.Syl]] I:p.9.gIr:.d-. Prop 

931. Fi.p.d.goridip.g.I-7 

-Dem. | 
[Iid.(#1-01)] Fi.p.D.gIridinp.V.rqvr: 
[*2°31] Ii~npvrg-Ver: 
268 PL a" Din(wpverg).d.r: 
[Id.(*3°01)] . D:p.g-I.r:. DF. Prop 


*3°33. bipdq.qgor.d.p Ir [Syll. Imp] 
43°34. bi:qlr.poq. >. por [Syll. Imp] 
These two propositions will hereafter be referred to as “Syll”; they are 
usually more convenient than either *2°05 or. «2°06. 
*3'35. k:p.pDq.D.q [*227.Imp] 
#337. Fi.pegs Deri Di Perr. der 


Dem. 
Ε΄ Transp. F:iqor.d.~rong: | 7 
[Syl] Dki.p.-D-gIridIip.dI.~wrIng | (1) 
F.Exp. Dki.p.g.d-ridIip.d.qgIr (2) 
t.Imp. Dki.p.dD.v~rdeq:d: Perr I.~g (3) 


Ε.(2). ᾳ). 8). Syl. >. Prop 
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This is another form of transposition. 
434. Fip.q-D.p3q = [*2'51. Transp. (1-01. *3°01)] ἢ 
e341. Fi.pIr.I:p.g.D.r [*3-26.Syll] | 
9.42. Fi.g2r.Iip.g.2.7 [*3'27.Syll] 
4343. Fi.pIq.-pIr.Iip.d.gq.r ὁ 


Dem. a Ὁ Ss 
“biw82.Dbig.Dir.Deger = . (1) 
F.(1).Syll.Fiip3q.3: ΠΕ ip ae: - 
[2.11] ᾿  IepIr.dip.d.ger (2) 


 #-.(2). Imp. 3+. Prop 
4344. bi.qgDp.rDp.Ddiqvr.d.p 
This principle is analogous to *3:43.- The analogy between *3'43 and 


*3°44 is of a sort which generally subsists between formulae Some En ne 
products and formulae concerning sums. 


Dem. | 
F.Syll.DFi.ngor.rdp.d:~q dp: 
[526] 29:ᾳ9».2.»" (1). 
t.(1).Exp.DFi:~gor.dnrdp.d:gIDp.D.p:. 
[Comm.Imp] Di.gDp.rDp.r.p (2) 


F.(2).Comm.dF:.gJp.rdp.d: ~gor. 2 .pt. 
[*2°53.Syll] Ob. Prop : 
κϑ' 46, bipDq-DipersDeger 
This principle shows that we may multiply both sides of an implication 
- by a common factor; hence it is called by Peano the “principle of the factor.” 
We shall refer to it as “ Fact.” It is the analogue, for multiplication, of the 
primitive proposition *1°6. 
Dem. | | 
ts Sy". Dbi.pIg.IigQar.d.pIar: 
[Transp] | Din (pInr).d.v(gI~r):. 
[ Id.(1-01.%3°01)] Dr. Prop 
43°47. Fi.pIr.gds.dI:p.g-I.7.8 
‘This proposition, or rather its analogue for classes, was proved by Leibniz, 
and evidently pleased him, since he calls it “ preeclarum theorema*.” 
Dem. | | 
F.*326.IFs.pI7r.gQs.d:por: 
[Fact] “:}.ᾳ.2.γΥ.ᾳ: 
[9:22] DIDeGr De Ge” (1) 
* Philosophical works, Gerhardt’s edition, Vol. vu. p. 223. 
R&W I 8 
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F.xd27. Db. pIr.gIds.I:qIs:. 
[Fact] Dig. D.8.rt 
[3°22 ] ᾿ ϑι4.Υ.2.1Υ..8 . (2) 
Ε.(1). (8). κΒϑΌ8. κ2'88.9 3 
ki pdr.gds. Ii peg.d-7.8i. Ib. Prop 
*3'48. ki.pIr.gIs.dIipvg.I.7TVS 
This theorem is the analogue of *3°47. 
Dem. | | 
b.*3'26. Db: pDr.gds.I:p Ir: 
[Sum] Dipvg-Dd.«rvg: 
[Perm] Dipvg-2-qvr (1) 
b.x327. Db. por.gds.d:q Is: 
[Sum] : Diqvr.DJ.svr: 
[Perm] Diqvr.2d.rvs (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). κ288.9 | 


bi.pdr.gDds.Dipvg.I-TVS 


:. I+. Prop 


χά. EQUIVALENCE AND FORMAL RULES 


Summary of #4. 

In this number, we shall be concerned with rules analogous, more or less, 
‘to those of ordinary algebra. It is from these rules that the usual “calculus 
of formal logic” starts. Treated as a “calculus,” the rules of deduction are 
capable of many other interpretations. But all other interpretations depend 
upon the one here considered, since in all of them we deduce consequences 
from our rules, and thus presuppose the theory of deduction. One very 
simple interpretation of the “calculus” is as follows: The entities considered 
are to be numbers which are all either 0 or 1; “pq” is to have the value 0 
if p is 1 and q is 0; otherwise it is to have the value 1; ~p is to be 1 if p 
is 0, and 0 if p is 1; p.g is to be 1 if p and q are both 1, and is to be 0 in 
any other case; pvq is to be 0 if p and q are both 0, and is to be 1 in any 
other case; and the assertion-sign is to mean that what follows has the 
value 1. Symbolic logic considered as a calculus has undoubtedly much — 
interest on its own account; but in our opinion this aspect has hitherto been 
too much emphasized, at the expense of the aspect in which symbolic logic 
is merely the most elementary part of mathematics, and the logical pre- 
requisite of all the rest. For this reason, we shall only deal briefly with what 
is required for the algebra of symbolic logic. 

When each of two propositions implies the other, we say that the two are 
equivalent, which we write “p=q.’ We put 
*401. p=q.-=.pIq-q Ip Df 

It is obvious that two propositions are equivalent when, and only when, 
both are true or both are false. Following Frege, we shall call the truth- 
value of a proposition truth if it is true, and falsehood if it is false. Thus two 
propositions are equivalent when they have the same truth-value. 


It should be observed that, if p=g, q may be substituted for p without 
altering the truth-value of any function of » which involves no primitive 
ideas except those enumerated in *1. This can be proved in each separate 
case, but not generally, because we have no means of specifying (with our 
apparatus of primitive ideas) that a function is one which can be built up out 
of these ideas alone. We shall give the name of a truth-function to a function 
ft (p) whose argument is a proposition, and whose truth-value depends only 
upon the truth-value of its argument. All the functions of propositions with 
which we shall be specially concerned will be truth-functions, ze. we shall 
have : 


p24q.2.f(P)=/@. 


8—2Z 
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The reason of this is, that the functions of propositions with which we deal 
are all built up by means of the primitive ideas of *1. But it is not a universal 
characteristic of functions of propositions to be truth-functions. For example, 
“A believes p” may be true for one true value of p and false for another. 

The principal propositions of this number are the following: 
#41. bipdq.=.~qd~p | 
e411. bipsq.5.~psry 

These are both forms of the “ poner of transposition.” 
*4:13. b.p=~(~p) | 

This is the principle of double neganon, 1.€. &@ proposition 18 equivalent 1 to 
the falsehood of its negation. 
*42. b.p=p 
#421. Fi: p=q.=.g=p | 
4422. Fi p=q.q=r.d.p=r 

These propositions assert that equivalence is reflexive, I esa and 
transitive. | 
*4:24. bi p.=.p.p 
*425. bip.=.pvp 

Ie. p is equivalent to “p and p” and to “9 or p,” which are two forms of 
the law of tautology, and are the source of the principal differences between 
the algebra of symbolic logic and ordinary algebra. 
#43, Γ:}.4.Ξ.4.} 

This is theese commutative law for the precuet of propositions. 


Ι ' 


Ih a 


"431. bipvqg.=.qvp 
This is the commutative law for the sum of prupoatlions | 
The associative laws for multiplication and addition of propositions, namely 
#432. Ε:(Ρ. 4).}7Υ.Ξ.}.(4.7) 
κά 93. Fi(pyvq)vr.=.pv(qvr) 
The distributive law 1 in the two forms 
444, br p.gvr.=ipegGsVe per 
+441, ee ae ae 
The second of these forms has no analogue in ordinary algebra. 
#471, Fi. pdq.=ip.=-peg | | 
1.6. p implies g when, and only when, p is equivalent to p.g. This pro- 
position is used constantly; it enables us to replace any implication by an 
equivalence. 
#473. Fi.g.D:p.=-peg 
Ie. a true factor may be dropped from or added to a proposition without 
altering the truth-value of the proposition. 
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#401. p=q-=.p2q.qop Dt 
4402, p=q=r.=.p= q-q=r Df. 


This definition serves merely to provide a convenient abbreviation: 


Μ41. Fipdq.=.~qgI~p [*2°16°17] 

4411. F:p=q.=.np=rygq (¥2°16°17 . *3°47°22] 

4412. Ε:ρ»Ξωφιξιφξο {*2°03°15] | 

4413. F.p=~(~p) | [*2°12'14] 

#414 Fi.p.g.d.ri=iper riding [3°37 .*413] 

4415. Fi.p.geDevrisiger.d.np [#d'22. #41314] 

442. b.p=p | [Id. κ82] 

#421. b:p=q.=.qg=p : [58:22] 

#422. Ε:ΡΞΦι4ᾳΞν. 2. »ΞΤ 

~ Dem. ἡ 
| F . «3°26 Dkip=H=q.qer.I9.p=q: , 

[*3°26] >.pr2q (1) 
b . 3°27 Ibk:pHq-q=r.d.q=r. ᾿ 
_ [*3°26] 2.490 7 (2) 
Ε.(}). (2). #2°83.Dbki:p=q.q=r-d.por (3) 
Εν. 3°27. Dkip=q-q=er.Id.g=r. 
[x3°27] | 2.796 (4) 
b . «3°26. Dkip=Hq-q=Er.Dd.-p=q- 
[*3°27 | D.gIp . (δ) 
F .(4).(5).*283 . DF: p=q.q=r.d.rop (6) 


F.(3).(6)..Comp. IF. Prop 
Note. The above three propositions show that the relation of δα δ ν ene: 
is reflexive (#4°2), symmetrical (*4°21), and transitive (#422). Implication 
is reflexive and transitive, but not symmetrical.. The properties of being 
symmetrical, transitive, and (at least within a certain field) reflexive are 
essential to any relation which is to have the formal characters of equality. 


#424. bip.=.p.p > 


Dem. | | | | 
: b.43'26.DFip.p.d.p (1) 
Ε.»352. Dei p.I:p.d.p.p: : 
[4243] Dbip.d.p.p (2) 


F.(1).(2).*3°2.D+. Prop 
4425. bip.=.pvp [aut add 2 


Note. *4°24°25 are two forms of the law of tautology, which is what chiefly 
distinguishes the algebra of symbolic logic from ordinary algebra. 
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#43. Fip.g.= > -p [3°22] 


Note. Whenever we have, whatever values p and q may have, 


(p,q) 2- φ(4,»), 
we have also | 
fh (p, 4) o>. φ (q, p). 
For 1 (p,9q)+ 9-9 CoD ee .29:φ(4ᾳ,}).9. φ(, 4). 


"431. Ε:ρνῳ.ξ.,.ν» [Perm] 
44:32. b:(p.g)-7-=-p- (Ger) 


Dem. | 7 
“he *415. Dei PeG@eDerrisgitgersde~p:? | 
[*4°12] ΝΕ =ip.d.~(¢-7) (1) 
Ε. (1). #411. Shin (p.g- Deer). Se 9.39. (ger): 
[(*1°01.%3:01)] > +. Prop 


Note. Here “(1)” stands for “F:.p.q.3.vr:=ip.d.~(qg.7),” which 
is obtained from the above steps by *4°22. The use of *4°22 will often be 
tacit, as above. The principle is the same as that explained in respect of 
implication in *2°31. : 
#433, bi(pvq)vr.=.pv(qvr) [12.31.32] 

The above are the associative laws for multiplication and addition. To. 
avoid brackets, we introduce the following definition: 


#434, p.g.r.=.(p.q)-r Df 


#436. bi.p=q-Dip.reSeger [Fact . *3°47] 
4437, bi.p=q-Jipvr.=+qvr [Sum . *3°47] 
*438. bi. pEr.q=s.Dip.q-=eP-8 [κ8.47. κά 82. κ8.22] 
κ4.89. Fi.p=r.q=s. I: pvg-=-7VvsS [*348°47 . #432 . κ8'22] 
#44, Fip.qvr.=ipegsVe per μὲ 
This is the first form of the distributive law. 
Dem. 
F432, Deip.Dig.D-Poqups Isr. Dd. por 
[Comp] Dhi:p.Ding-I-p-qir-I.p-rt. 
[κ8΄48] 9: gGVreDtp-GeVsper {) 
Ε.(1) ΠΡ. Dki.p.qvr-DItpeg-V-p-r (2): 
F. «3°26. ΓΕ 1.}».ᾳ.32.»}»:}.7γ.2.»:. 
[κ8.44] Dhki.peGeV-peVi dep (3) 
t.*3'27 . Dh PeGe De Gi pee Dele 
[*3°48] Din p.q-Veperid-qvr (4) 
+.(3).(4).Comp. DF s.p.q-Vep.ri:d-p.gvr (5) 


Ε.(2). (6). +. Prop 
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χ4 41. ΕΣ: ΡΝ. ΟΥ̓ ἸΞΞΟΡΝΩΟΡΥΥ 

This is the second form of the distributive law—a form to which there 
is nothing analogous in ordinary algebra. By the conventions as to dots, 
“p-V.q-r” means “pv(q-r).” 


Dem. | | 
b.*3°26.Sum. OF:.p.v.g.r:I-pvq (1) 
F.4327.Sum. Dhkip.v.g-r:Dd.pvr (2) 
F.(1).(2). Comp. Dhip.VigeriD-pVg-epvr — (3) 
b. 42°53 . «3°47. OF: ae -pYr.ItrpIq-~por: 
[Comp] | JEP Magers 
[2°54] a  Dipeveger (4) 
F.(3). (4). D+. Prop 
: #442. Fie pe Si pegs Ve ped 
Dem. | | 
bi e321. Dki.gqveg.dip.d-p-qvrg? 
[211] Dkip.d.p-qvy~yY τ () 
b.4326. Dkip.qve~g.Dd-p ὁ (2) 
F.(1).(2), IF i.p.=ip.qv~q: | 
[4.4]. =:p.q-V.p-~q:.I-. Prop 
4443, b:i.p.=ipvg-pv~q 
| Ε. 99. DIkip.DdD.pvgip-I-pvrg: | 
[Comp] Dhip.d.pvg-pv~g (1) 
Ἔνθ 2 DE nw pq. DdinpIeg-I-p 
[Imp] Ihr pIg-~pIn~g-I-pi 


[*2°53.43'47] Dhkipvg.pv~qg-I-p ' (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop ᾿ ᾿ 
π 4.44, Ε:.}.Ξ:}.ν.}.4ᾳ 


Dem. 
Ε.52.2. 9Ἐ:.}.3:}.ν.»}.4 (1) 
+. Id.4326.DF:.pIpip.g-I-pi. 
[*3°44] Dki.p.v.p-gid.p (2) 


t.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
4445. bip.=.p.pvg [¥3°26. 22} 

The following formulae are due to De Morgan, or rather, are the propo- 
sitional analogues of formulae given by De Morgan for classes. The first 
of them, it will be observed, merely embodies our definition of the logical 
product. 
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*46. Ε: »34. =.rpvq = [*42.(«1:01)] 
*461. | ~(pIq).=-pergq [κ40182] 
*4'62. | prI~g.=-~pverg cx =H 
*4:63. Ε ~(pI~g).=-P-g [¥*4°62°11°5] 
*4°64, Ε: ~pIq.=.pvg [*2°53°5 4] 
"465. Ε: w(~pdq).=.rp.rg [#4641156] 
*466. Ε ~pInrg-=-pv~g | «4-64 =a 
47. bin (ὦ»9 ὦ 6).Ξι 4 = [#4661154] © 
x47. Ε:,.,ρϑᾳ.Ξι:ρ.3.}.4 
Dem. 
F.43'27.Syll. Sti p.d.p.gid.prg 
_.-.Comp. DF: pIp.pIq-Iip.DdD pigh 
[Exp] Iki: pIp.dIi.pIG.-Iip.d.p.g: 
[Id] ! 9Γ:.}9. 4.9 :9.2.»}.ᾳ 
Ε. ().(2). DE. Prop 
"4°71. Fis.pdq.=ip.=.p.q 
Dem. | 
«3°21. Iki p.g-I.pidnp.I.p.giIip.= 
[*3°26] 9Γ:.}».3.»}».ᾳφ:3:}».Ξ.}. 
F.*3°26. Jhip.S=epeg:Iip.d.p.g 
F.(1).(2). Dhkip.d.p.q:sip.=.p.g 
Ε. (3). κ4 7.22.3. Prop 
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Γ Ῥι4.Ξ 
*451. | “(9 .4) .Ξιρν 
κ4δ2. Ε: » ».οφιΞιο(οῶρλν 4) 
¥4:53. |: ~(pirvg)seeepvg 
#454 ΚΕ wp eqs 5.0 (pveg) 
χά δῦ. Fs ~(~p.g).=.pvrg 
*4:'56. Ε ww perg.=-~(pvgq) 
W457, bin (~ pirng)-=.pvg 


cos (~pv~q) [%4'2.(*3-01)] 


[#4512] 


ce a : +613] 


[κ4.5212] 


[ot5=P ners] 


[κ4.84:12] 
[6454 #413 | 
[κ4: 5612] 


The following formulae are obtained immediately from the above. They 
are important as showing how to transform implications into sums or into 
denials of products, and vice versa. It will be observed that the first of them 
merely embodies the definition *1°01. Ὁ ἐς ὦ 
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(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
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The above proposition is constantly used. It enables us to transform 
every implication into an equivalence, which is an advantage if we wish to 
assimilate symbolic logic as far as possible to ordinary algebra. But when 
symbolic logic is regarded as an instrument of proof, we need implications, 
and it is usually inconvenient to substitute equivalences. Similar remarks 
apply to the following proposition. | 


#472. bFi.pIq.=:q9-=«pvq 


Dem. 
Ε.Ἀ41.Γ:. pdg.=i:~qI~p: 
4 HP rey Ξι 4. ρὲ 
[wera | SING. ee gerp 
[κ4 12] ΞεφιΞι( 4. .ὦ}): 
[κ4.51] =Hiq.5.qvp: 
[*4°31] =ig-=-pvqi. >|. Prop 


κ4 18. Fi.g. er »}».Ξ.».4ᾳ. [Simp . *4°71] 


This peannitsens is very useful, since it shows that a true factor may be 
omitted from a product without altering its truth or falsehood, just as a true 
hypothesis. may be omitted from an implication. 


#474. bir p.dsqg.=-pvgq [42°21 . #4°72] 

4.4. 70. Sie ies ΘΕ [ «441 =P. («1-01)] 
"477. Fs.qop.rodp.=:qvr.d.p [*3°44. Add . *2:2] 
#478. bi.pdq.v.pIri=ip.d.qvr 


Dem “ΞΕ 
b 42. (1 Ὁ1).3 :.}34-.ν.ρ»9γι:ξΞιωρνᾳιν.ρνη: 
[¥4°33] =.~p.V.qv~pvr: 
[*4°31°37] Sin p.v.rpvagvr: 
[*4°33] Sin pve p.v.gvr: 
[44°25°37] =inp.v.gvr: | 
[4°2.(%1-01)] =ip.d.qvr:.It. Prop 

*4°79, Ε :. ἐπ νου ἀν δε, 

θη. 
b.#41:39. DF: .ᾳ9».ν. rDp: Si~npIrg.v.rpIenr: 
[*4°78] Sivp.edI.rgqver: 
[*2°15] Si~n(~qver).d.p: 
[*4°2.(%3°01)] =:q-r.D.p:.IF. Prop 


_ Note. The analogues, for classes, of *4°78°79 are false. Take, e. 9. #478, 
and put p= English people, g= men, r= women. Then p is contained in g 
or 7, but is not contained in ῳ and is not contained 1 in 7. 
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*48. Ε: rpiI~p.S.~p [e201 Simp] 
¥481. Fi:~podp.=.p [#218 . Sump] 7 
4482, bi pg. pIwgs=-~p [¥2°65. Imp. #221.Comp] 
#483. Ε: prq-~prq-=-+4 [*2°61 . Imp. Simp . Comp] 

Note. *4°82'83 may also be obtained from *4°43, of which they are virtu- 
ally other forms. | 
4484, ks. p=q.Dipdr.=.gdr [Ἐ206. 43°47] 
—*485. Ε:. pag. D:rDp.=.rdq [2:05 .*3'47] 
#486. bi.psq.Dipsr.=.q=r [#42122] 
*487. Ε:.».ᾳ.2. ἀνιῶν αἱ D.gdrisigq.D-pIrz=Hig-p-.I-r 

[Exp . Comm . Imp] 


*4°87 embodies in one proposition the principles of Βα ΒΟΥ Εν οῦ and im- 
portation and the commutative principle. | 


i 


x5, MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS 


- Summary of *5. 

The present number consists chiefly of. propositions of two. sorts : (1) those 
which will.be required as lemmas in one or more subsequent: proofs, (2) those 
which are on their own account illustrative, or would be important in other 
developments than those that we wish ta make. A few of the propositions of | 
this number, however, will be used very frequently. These are: 

*51, Fip.g-3.p=q 

1.6. two propositions are equivalent if they are both true. (The statement. 
_ that two: propositions are equivalent.if.they are. both false is *5°21.) 

#532. Fi.p.D.QErisip.q-=-per | 

1.6. to say that, on the hypothesis p, g and r are equivalent, 1s cqiieaens 
to saying that the joint assertion of p and 4 is equivalent to the joint assertion 
of pand r. This is a: pack useful rule in inference. 

*56. Fi.p.rvg.d.r: tps -2.gvr 

Ie. “p and not-q cu r” is equivalent to “p implies q or r.” 

Among propositions never subsequently referred to, but inserted for their 
intrinsic interest, are the following: +*5°11'12'13°14, which state that, given 
any two propositions p, 4, either p or ~p must imply gq, and p must imply 
either q or not-g, and either p implies g:or g implies p; and given any third 
proposition’r, either p:implies qg or qg.1mplies r*. 

Other propositions not subsequently. referred to are *5'22'23'24; in these 
it is shown that two propositions.are not equivalent-when, and only when, 
one is true: and the other false, and that two propositions are equivalent 
when, and only when, both are true or both false. It follows (5.24) that the 
negation of “p.g.V.~p.~q’ is equivalent to “p.~vq.Vig.~p. ¥*5'5455 
state that both the product and the.sum of p and q are Βα Π να θΕι; a 
either to p or to q. 

The proofs of the following propositions: are all easy, and we shall therefore 
often merely indicate the propositions used in the proofs. 


#51. Fip.gsd. p=q [κ9.4.22]. 

45°11. Ε:ρῶὥφιν.“ρῶφ. [2584] 

*512. Ε:ρ92.ν.»οωφ [Ἀ251684]᾿ 

#513: Ε:ρ2ᾳ.ν.ᾳ9}» [2.521] 

Ἀ514. Fk:pdq.v.qor [ϑιπρ. Transp. 221] 


* Cf. Schréder, Vorlesungen tuber Algebra der Logik, Zweiter Band (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 270— 
271, where the apparent oddity of the above proposition is explained. 
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— #615. Fi peg.vipeng 
| Dem. ἊΝ 
be ΚΦ. DE : (pdq).d.p-~¢q- 
[κ51] ‘ D.pHrg: 
[κ2' 54] DkipdIq.v.p=Hrg | (1) 
ΕἸ #461. DErw(gDp).Dd.gs~rp. ει 
‘[«51] τος Degeap. 
[e412] Ὁ D.perg: 
[*254] Dk:qIp.v. p=~q ; | (2) 
Ρ. (1). (2). #441. . Prop 


Dem. 

F826. DF: p=q pI~g-. >. prIq-pI~yg: | 
[κ4:88] ΠΥ (1). 
+.*3'27.Dbkip=q.pIyrg.d.qIp-. pr~qe 
[Syll] 9.42.4. 

[Abs] Dang (2) 
t.(1).(2).Comp. DF: p=q.prI~rg-I.~p-~q- | 
| ** wd % PY 5. (ωφ9}) (3) 
F.(8). Exp. Is. ps qeDipIng.d.~(~q>p): 
[Id.(*1-01)] I:~(pI~g|).Vir(~gIp): 
[45 1.(e4°01)] I:0(p=~q):. IF. Prop 
e517. bipvg.~(p.g)-=-pHrg 
Dem | | 
Ε. 4 064.21. ΕΣ:ρΡνφιξΞ.492"} - (1) 
+.*463.Transp. 9ι:ω(».4).Ξ.» ὼς (2) 
ΓΕ. (1). (2). κ4.5821.9Ε. Prop 
| *518. Fk: p=q.=. ~(p=~gQq) | [#51516 9517 ad 
*519. F.n(p=~p). fais? x42 | 
Ἀ521. k:np.ng.d.pzq ο΄ [Ἐ6Ὶ. 411] 
*522, bi.0(p=q).=ip.rgeVige~wp [Ἀ46]1.51099] 
#523. Fi. pHqe=ipigsVir pur [a5 18. *5°22 a 141336 | 
H524, bw (pigeVir purge =i per geVig.~p [#52223] 
*5'25. Fi.pvg-=:pIq.I9.q [*2°62°68] 
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From *5°25 it appears that we might have taken implication, instead of | 
disjunction, 88 ἃ primitive idea, and have defined “pvq” as meaning 
“p2q-2.q.” This course, however, requires more primitive propemeons 
than are required by the method we have adopted. 

#53. Fi.p.qg.d.r:=ip.g. Ds p.r [Simp.Comp.Syll] 
*5'31. pce Navies Soi _ [Simp.Comp]  _ 
#032. bi.p.d.g=rt=ip.q-=-per [#476 . #3331. #5'3] 


This proposition is constantly réquired in subsequent proofs. 


#5°33. ΕἸ pegDrS=ipipedeIer | [4473-84 . &5°32] 
#535. bi.pdg.pIr.d:p.d.q=r [Comp . 5.511] 
#536. + Pp PHq-=-q-p=q - [Ass . 4°38] 

*5°4. bi.p.D.pdqi=-pryY | [Simp . *2°43] 
"541. bi.pIq-D.pIri=:p.d.gIr [*2°77°86] 

"542, Firp.d.qgori=i.p.digeDd.p.r [πδ8. #487] 
#544, birp)q.Ii.pIr.=ip.d.ger [4°76 . %5°3:32] 
ποῦ, bi.p.d:pdg.=.¢q [Ass. Exp. Simp] 
4501. bi... :4φ.Ξ.»Ξ4 | [x51 . Exp. Ass] 
πόδ. Fipvgvr.d.s:=ipos. ie, rds [e477] 

#554. Fi. pig. = -pivip»ge=oG [44°73 . 4°44. Transp. +51] 
*5'55. bi.pvqg.=.p:vipvg.=-g [#13 . 5-1. κ4 14] 
*5'6. Fi.p.rg.d.r:=ip.d.gvr [=497 <2. 40485 
#561. bipvg.ng.=.p.rg ΕΝ [κ4 14. #532] 

*5'62. bi. p.gsVangisepveg ce uP! 

: , PY 
*5°63. bi.pvq.=ip.Virp.g | #502 med 


ΚΟ. Fipvr.=.qgvri=ir.v.peq [#474. 413.451. #437] 
*5°71. bigdar. Dipvg-r.=.per 


In the following proof, as always henceforth, “Hp”. means the hypothesis 
of the proposition to be pres 


Dem. | 
Γ. 44. DEL PVG-reStpereViger (1) 
b. #46251. DF: :Hp.o: 2(q. 1) te 
[*4°7 4] DiePaeheVeGsPi=tper (2) 


Ε.((4. (2). #422. D5. Prop 
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“674. trap. D.-G=errsipIq-s. Por 
Dem. _ 
Εὐκθ 41. Db pdg.d.pIris: prdn.goar 
| pIr.d.pIqir=ip.I-rTIgG (1) 
Fi (1).4438. Db pg. S.pIr.Srp.d-gorip.I.rTIY 
[κ4΄. 10] =np.d.g=r: D+.Prop 
*575. Frc Dvgip.=.qvridip.erg-=.r 
Dem. 7 
F.x56. Dbi.Hp.dip.rg-Ider (1) 
+.4327.Dh:.Hp.Diqvr.D.p: | 
[*4°77] DirDp | (2) 
b .#3'26.5Db:.Hp.dsrd~g (3) 
F.(2).(3).Comp.3t:.Hp.dirdp.roi~q: 
[Comp] | Dir. D.p.rg (4) 


+.(1).(4).Comp.3':.Hp.dip.vg.=.r:.9t. Prop 


SECTION B 
THEORY OF APPARENT VARIABLES 


*9. EXTENSION OF THE THEORY OF DEDUCTION FROM 
LOWER TO HIGHER TYPES OF PROPOSITIONS 

Summary of *9. 

In the present number, we introduce two new primitive ideas, which may 
be expressed as “¢w is always* true” and “ga is sometimes* true.” or, more 
correctly, as “pe always” and “da sometimes.” When we assert “ga always,” 
we are asserting all values of $2, where “¢2” means the function itself, as 
opposed to an ambiguous value of the function (ef. Ῥρ. 15, 40); we are not 
asserting that ¢z is true‘for all values of 2, because, in accordance with the 
theory of types, there are values of 2 for which “¢«” is meaningless; for ex- 
ample, the function $@ itself must be such a value. We shall denote “dx 
always” by the notation | | 

| (x) - pa, 


where the “(x)” will be followed by a sufficiently large number of dots to 
cover the function of which “all values” are concerned. The form in which 
such propositions most frequently occur is the “formal implication,” 1.6. such 


& proposition as 

| | (2): φα. D. abe, 

t.e. “ha always implies ye.” This is the form in which we express the 
universal affirmative “all objects having the property ¢ have the property yp.” 

We shall denote “dx sometimes” by the notation ᾿ 

Here “q” stands for “there exists,” and the whole symbol may be read 
“there exists an # such that dx.” 

In a proposition of either of the two forms (7). px, (qx). hx, the x is 
called an apparent variable. A proposition which contains no apparent 
variables is called “elementary,” and a function, all whose values are elemen- 
tary propositions, is called an elementary function. For reasons explained in 
Chapter IT of the Introduction, it would seem that negation and disjunction. 
and their derivatives must have a different meaning when applied to elemen- 
tary propositions from that which they have-when applied to such propositions 
as (x). dx or (qx). pa. If φῖ is an elementary function, we will in this number | 
call (x). dx and (qa) . da “first-order propositions.” Then in virtue of the fact 


* We use “always” as meaning ‘‘in all cases,” not “at all times.” A similar remark applies 
to ‘*sometimes.” - : 
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that disjunction and negation do not have the same meanings as applied to 
elementary or to first-order propositions, it follows that, in asserting the 
primitive propositions of *1, we must either confine them, in their application, 
to propositions of a single type, or we must regard them as the simultaneous 
assertion of a number of different primitive propositions, corresponding to the 
different meanings of “disjunction” and “negation.” Likewise in regard to 
the primitive ideas of disjunction and negation, we must either, in the primi- 
tive propositions of *1, confine them to disjunctions and negations of elementary 
propositions, or we must regard them as really each multiple, so that in regard 
to each type of propositions we shall need a new primitive idea of negation 
and a new primitive idea of disjunction. In the present number, we shall 
show how, when the primitive ideas of negation and disjunction are restricted 
to elementary propositions, and the p, 4, r of *1—x5 are therefore necessarily 
elementary propositions, it is possible to obtain definitions of the negation and 
disjunction of first-order propositions, and proofs of the analogues, for first- 
order propositions, of the primitive propositions *1-2—-6. (#11 and *1‘11 
have to be assumed afresh for first-order propositions, and the analogues of 
ἘΠῚ 11 12. require a fresh treatment.) It follows that the analogues of the 
propositions of *2—5 follow by merely repeating previous proofs. It follows 
also that the theory of deduction can be extended from first-order propositions 
to such as contain two apparent variables, by merely repeating the’ process 
which extends the theory of deduction from elementary to first-order pro- 
positions. Thus by merely repeating the process set forth in the present 
number, propositions of any order can be reached. Hence negation and 
disjunction may be treated in practice as if there were no difference 3 in pi 
ideas as applied to different types\that is to say, when “~ p” or “pv ᾳ᾽ 

occurs, it is unnecessary in practice to know what is the type of p or 4, since 
the properties of negation and disjunction assumed in *1 (which are alone used 
in proving other properties) can be asserted, without formal change, of pro- 
positions of any order or, in the case of pv 4, of any two orders. The limitation, 

in practice, to the treatment of negation or disjunction as single ideas, the 
same in all types, would only arise if we ever wished to assume that there is 
some one function of p whose value is always ~ p, whatever may be the order 
of p, or that there is some one function of p and q whose value is always pv q, 
whatever may be the orders of p and ᾳ. Such an assumption is not involved 
sO long as p (and q) remain real variables, since, in that case, there is no need 
to give the same meaning to negation and disjunction for different values of 
» (and 4), when these different values are of different types. But if p (or 4) 
is going to be turned into an apparent variable, then since our two primitive 
ideas (x). @u and (qa). dx both demand some definite function ¢, and restrict 
the apparent variable to possible arguments for , it follows that negation 
and disjunction must, wherever they occur in the expression in which p (or q) 
is an apparent variable, be restricted to the kind of negation or disjunction 
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appropriate to a given type or pair of types. Thus, to take an instance, if we 
assert the law of excluded middle in the form. 


“F.ipvesp” 
there is no need to place any restriction upon p: we may give to p a value 
of any order, and then give to the negation and disjunction involved those 
meanings which are appropriate to. that order. Ῥω if we assert 


“Ἐ.(2).»ν ο»᾽ 

it 18 necessary, if our symbol is to be significant, that “pv ~ p” should be the 
value, for the argument p, of a function ¢p; and this is only possible if the 
negation and disjunction involved have meanings fixed in advance, and if, there- 
fore, p is limited to one type. Thus the assertion of the law of excluded middle 
in the form involving a real variable is more general than in the form involving 
an apparent variable. Similar remarks apply generally where the variable is 
the argument to a typically ambiguous function. 


In what follows the single letters p and q will represent elementary pro- 
positions, and so will “ pa,’ “ax,” etc. We shall show how, assuming the 
primitive ideas and propositions of *1 as applied to elementary propositions, 
we can define and prove analogous ideas and propositions as applied to pro- 
positions of the forms (x). pa and (qx).¢x. By mere repetition of the analogous 
process, it will then follow that analogous ideas and propositions can be defined 
and proved for propositions of any order; whence, further, it follows that, in 
all that concerns disjunction and negation, so long as propositions do not 
appear as apparent variables, we may wholly ignore the distinction between 
different types of propositions and between different meanings of negation 

and disjunction. Since we never have occasion, in practice, to consider pro- 
positions as apparent variables, it follows that the hierarchy of propositions 
(as opposed to the hierarchy of functions) will never be relevant in practice 
after the present number. 


The purpose and interest of the present number are purely philosophical, 
namely to show how, by means of certain primitive propositions, we can 
deduce the theory of deduction for propositions containing apparent variables 
from the theory of deduction for elementary propositions. From the purely 
technical point of view, the distinction between elementary and other propo- 
sitions may be ignored, so long as propositions do not appear as apparent 
variables; we tnay then regard the primitive propositions of *1 as applying 
to propositions. of any type, and proceed as in *10, where the purely technical 
development is resumed. | 

It should be observed that although, in the present number, we prove 
that the analogues of the primitive propositions-of *1, if they hold for propo- 
sitions containing n apparent variables, also hold for such as contain n +1, 
yet we must not suppose that mathematical induction may be used to infer 
that the analogues of the primitive propositions of *1 hold for propositions 

R&W I 9 
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containing any number of apparent variables. Mathematical induction is a 
method of proof which is not yet applicable, and is (as will appear) incapable 
of being used freely until the theory of propositions containing apparent 
variables has been established. What we are enabled to do, by means of the 
propositions in the present number, is to prove our desired result for any as- 
signed number of apparent variables—say ten—by ten applications of the same 
proof. Thus we can prove, concerning any assigned proposition, that it obeys 
the analogues of the primitive propositions of *1, but we can only do this by 
proceeding step by step, not by any such compendious method as mathematical 
induction would afford. The fact that higher types can only be reached step 
by step is essential, since to proceed otherwise we should need an apparent 
variable which would wander from type to type, which would contradict the 
principle upon which types are built up. Εις 


Definition of Negation. We have first to define the negations of (x). oz 
and (qz).ox. We define the negation of (x). φ as (qx). ~ $2, .6. “it 18 
not the case that φῶ is always true” is to mean “it 18 the case that not-oz 
is sometimes frue.” Similarly the negation of (qx). x is to be defined as 
(2). ~ dx. Thus we put 
*901. ~ {(x). da}.=.(qz).~ ga Df 
«902. ~ ((ῃ.). φα}.-Ξ. (5). ὦ φ Df 
To avoid brackets, we shall write ~ (5). x in place of ~ {(x). da}, and 
~ (qa). φῶ in Sais of ~ {(qx). da}. Thus: 
«9011. ὦ (0). dx.=.~ {(x). da} Df 
*9°021. ~(qz).du.=.~ {(qr). gx} Df | 
Definition of Disjdnotion To define disjunction when one or both of the 
propositions concerned is of the first order, we have to distinguish six cases, 
as follows: 
908. (a). gu.v.p: =.(“).g¢xvp Df 
4904. p.v.(z).¢a: -. ().ρν φ; Df 
*9'05. (qr). φα.ν.ρ:-. (η 2). φων» Df 
¥*906. p.v.(qz).dv:=.(qz).pv φ Df 
*907. (2). du.v.(qy)-wy:=3(2): (qy)-devyy Df 
#908. (qy)-Vy.v. (Ὁ). por=s(a): (ay) ψγν φα DE 
(The definitions «9:07:08 are to apply also when ᾿ and ware not both 
elementary functions.) — 


In virtue of these definitions, the true scope of an apparent variable is 
always the whole of the asserted proposition in which it occurs, even when, 
typographically, its scope appears to be only part of the asserted proposition. 
Thus when (qz) . da or (x). dx appears as part of an asserted proposition, it 
does not really occur, since the scope of the apparent variable really extends 
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to the whole asserted proposition. It will be shown, however, that, so far as the 
theory of deduction is concerned, (q~) . φῶ and (2) . dx behave like propositions — 
not containing apparent variables. 


The definitions of implication, the logical srdnee and equivalence are to 
be transferred unchanged to (a). @x and (qx). ox. 


The above definitions can be repeated for successive types, and thus reach 
_ propositions of any type. | 
Primitive Propositions. The primitive propositions required are six in 

number, and may be divided into three sets of two. We have first two 
propositions, which effect the passage from elementary to first-order proposi- 
tions, namely 
491. Fide. D.(qz). ge Pp 
"911. Fi φων φψ. 2. (2). φΖ Pp | 

Of these, the first states that, if ox is true, then there is a value of $2 
which is true; 1.6. if we can find an instance of a function which is true, then 
the function is “sometimes true.” (When we speak of a function as “some- 
times” true, we do not mean to assert that there is more than one argument 
for which it is true, but only that there is at least one.) Practically, the above 
primitive proposition gives the only method of proving “existence-theorems”: 
in order to prove such theorems, it is necessary (and sufficient) to find some 
instance in which an object possesses the property in question. If we were to 
assume what may be called “existence-axioms,” 1.6. axioms stating (qz). φ2 for 
some particular ¢, these axioms would give other methods of proving existence. 
Instances of such axioms are the multiplicative axiom (*88) and the axiom of 
infinity (defined in *120: 03). But we have not assumed any such axioms in 
the present work. 


The second: of the above primitive propositions is only used once, in 
proving (qz).¢z.v.(qz).¢2:3.(qz).dz, which is the analogue of 41 
(namely pvp. 3.p) when p is replaced by (qz).¢2. The effect of this 
primitive proposition is to emphasize the ambiguity of the z required in order 
to secure (Ή2) « φ2. We have, of course, in virtue of *9°1, 


pr. 2. (12). de and py .9.. (112). pz. 
But if we try to infer fom these that dxv dy.D.(qz). oz, we must use the | 
proposition gp.rDp.>D.gvr Dp, where p is (qz).¢z. Now it will be 
found, on referring to *4°77 and the propositions used in its proof, that this 
proposition depends upon 412, 1.6. pvp.>.p. Hence it cannot be used by 
us to prove (qx). φῳ .ν. (4). φῶ: 9. (ῃ2). φα, and thus we are compelled 
to assume the primitive proposition 911. 


| We have next two propositions concerned with inference to or from propo- 
_ sitions containing apparent variables, as opposed toimplication. First, we have, 
, ᾿ 9—2 
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for the new meaning of implication resulting from the above definitions of 
negation and disjunction, the analogue of ἘΠῚ, namely 


4912. What is implied by a true premiss is true. Pp. 


That is to say, given “+. p” and “+t. pq,” we may proceed to “t.g,” 
even when the propositions p and q are not elementary. Also,as in *1°11, we 
may proceed from “F. gx” and “+. ga Wa” to “+. we,” where δ is ἃ real 
variable, and ¢ and y are not necessarily elementary functions. It is in this 
latter form that the axiom is usually needed. It is to be assumed for functions 
of several variables as well as for functions of one variable. 


We have next the primitive proposition which permits the passage from ἃ. 
real to an apparent variable, namely “when dy may be asserted, where y may 
be any possible argument, then (x) . pa may be asserted.” In other words, when 
py 3 is true however y may be chosen among possible arguments, then (a). dx 
is true, 1.6. all values of ¢ are true. That is to say, if we can assert a wholly 
ambiguous value gy, that must be because all values are true. We may express 
this primitive proposition by the words: “What is true in any case, however 
the case may be selected, is true in all cases.” We cannot symbolise this pro- _ 


position, because if we put : | | 
| “hidy.D.(@). φω 


that means: “However y may be chosen, dy implies (x). a,” which is in 
general false. What we mean is: “If @yis true however y may be chosen, then 
(4). φα is true.” But we have not supplied a symbol for the mere hypothesis. 
of what is asserted in “t+. dy,” where y is a real variable, and it is not worth 
while to supply such a symbol, because it would be very rarely required. If, 
for the moment, we use the symbol [¢y] to express this hypothesis, then our 


primitive proposition is 
[py] -D-(z)- pe Pp. 


In practice, this primitive proposition is only used for wnference, not t for impli- - 
cation; that is to say, when we actually have an assertion containing a real 
variable, it enables’ us to turn this real variable into an apparent variable by 
placing it in brackets immediately after the assertion-sign, followed by enough 
dots to reach to the end of the assertion. This process will be called “turning | 
a real variable into an apparent variable.” Thus we may assert our primitive 
‘proposition, for technical use, in the form: | | 
*9'13. In any assertion containing a real variable, this real γα δ ἥδ may be 
turned into an apparent variable of which all possible values are asserted to 
satisfy the function in question. Pp. 

We have next two primitive propositions concerned with types. These — 
require some preliminary explanations. 

Primitive Idea: Individual. We say that « is “individual” if # is neither 
a proposition nor a function (cf. p. 51). 
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 ¥9°181. Definition of “being of the same type.” The following is a step-by-step 
definition, the definition for higher types presupposing that for lower types. 
. We say that ὦ and v “are of the same type” if (1) both are individuals, (2) both 

are elementary functions taking arguments of the same type, (3) u isa function 
and v is its negation, (4) u is $2 or 2, and v is φῇ v W2, where 2 and wi 
are elementary functions, (5) u is (y). Φ (ὦ, γ) and v is (z). Ψ (2, z), where 
od (2, 9), Ψ (ὦ, ἢ) are of the same type, (6) both are elementary propositions, 
(7) ἃ is a proposition and v is ~u, or (8) ὦ is (Φ) . px and v 1s (y). we where 
o2_and +2 are. of the same type. 


Our primitive propositions are: 


914, If “dx” is significant, then if w is of the same type as a, “da” is 
significant, and vice versa. Pp. (Cf. note on *10'121, p. 140.) 


*9'15. If, for some a, there is a proposition ga, then there is a function i 
and vice versa. Pp. | 


It will be seen that, in virtue of the definitions, 


(a).62.).p means (4). φα ον .», te. (qr) .~hx.Vv.p, 
1.6. (qa) -~G2Vp, 1.0. (qx). φ4 Ip 

_ (qv). φῶ. 3.. Ὁ means ~(q2).G2.V.p, 1.9. (Ω) «Pr ον . DP, 
1.6. (ΩΦ) ««οφῶν p, 1.0. (x). pr 2» ᾿ 
In order to prove that (a). px and (qx) . dz obey the same rules of deduetion | 
as ox, we have to. prove that propositions of the forms (2) . px and (qx) . dx 
may replace one or more of the propositions p, q,7 in *1'°2—’6. When this has 
_ been proved, the previous proofs of subsequent propositions in *2—*5 become 
applicable. These proofs are given below. Certain other propositions, required 

.in the proofs, ‘are also proved. 


492. F(a). dx. dD. by 
‘The above proposition states the principle of deduction from the general 
to the particular, ὑ.9. “what holds in all cases, holds in any one case.” 


‘Dem. 


Ε.Ἀ21. Dr. ~oy Vv py (1) 
Εν 91 DE swdyvdy.D.(qz).~dovedy (2) 
ba (1). (2). eb 11. OF. (qe) .w dav dy | (3) 
‘ [(3).(49°05)] F (qa) wpe εν. dy (4) 


ο Π(4).6.,ι90Ὁ1.}} Ὁ1)}] Fs (a). dv. 9. hy 
‘In the second line of the above proof, “~ dy v ¢y” is taken as the value, 
‘for the argument y, of the function “~ φῶν dy,” where ὦ is the argument. 
-A similar method of using *9°1 is employed in most of the following proofs. 
“1-11 ds ‘used, .as in the third line of the above proof, in almost all steps 
-except: such’ as are’mere applications of definitions. Hence it will not be: 
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further referred to, unless in cases where its ἀπέρίόγείμν is : obscure or specially. 
Important. | 
921. Γ :. (“) .φωὥ ψωα. 2 :(ω). φ.».. ie). ra 


Te. if hx always implies wo, then “da always” implies “We always.” The 
use of this proposition is constant throughout the remainder of this work.. 


Dem. _ 
+. 2°08. DkidzIwze.d. φεῦ Wz A). 
Ε.(1). 91. Ε:( 1): φεῦψε.2. φυ wz (2) 
F.(2).491. DF:.(qz):.(qy): Px Iva. 9. gdyIwz | (3) 
Ε. (3). 918. Dk τὸ (0) :Ξ (1.5) :. (10) :φα I Wa. 3. dy 9 ψὲ ς (4) 
[(4)»..9Ὁ6)] Ε τ: (2) :: (4) :. dx ὥ ψα. 9 : (.}). dy Ie τος (δ) 
[(5).(*1°01.%9°08)] Ε :. (1.5). ὦ (φῶ 9 Ψψα) ν : (2) : (1. }). ὦ φγνψε (6) 
᾿ [(6).(9-08)] bt. (qx). ($a 3 ψα) εν τ (119). «Ὁ dy ον «()εψς (7) 
[(7).(*1°01)] bs. (2). de I a.d: ()). φν. 9. (2). pz 


This is the proposition to be proved, since “(y). py” is the same propo- 
sition as “(x). px,” and “(z).z” is the same proposition as “(«) . ya.” 
*9°22. Ε:ν (x). φα  ψα. 9 :(4). φα. 9. (qa). Wa | 

Ie. if éx always implies ya, then if dx is sometimes true, so is Wwe. This 
proposition, like *9°21, is constantly used in the sequel. 


Dem. | | 
F. «2°08. IF: gyIpy.d.gyI Py (1) 
F.1d). #91. IF:(qz): dyIWvy.d. gy I vz - (2) 
Ε.(2). Κ91. 9 Ε.(ᾳ4) :. (4.2) :φαϑ ψω. Dd. gyIpe | (3) 
Ε. (8). 918. DF τῷ ()) τ: (qx). (1.2): Pe Ipre. di dy  ψὲ (4). 
[(4}.496}} Ετε (9): (qa). ge 3 ψῶ.9.τ( 1) φγῶψσ (0) 


[(5)-(1°01.%9°08)] ΓΕ :: (qx). (pad pa)ivi(y): (12). dy I pe (6) 
[(6).(#1'01.%9°07)] Ε:: (12) .«οὐ(φα Dwe)ivi(y).~dy.v.(qz). we (7) 
[(7).(*1-01.*9°01°02)] Fs. (7) φα ὥ ψα.. 9 (2). φν. 9. (42). We 

This is the proposition to be proved, because (qy). @y is the same pro- 
position as (Ή 2) . φῶ, and (qz). rz 15 the same proposition as (qx) . Wa. 
4929. Ετ:ῷ(). φῳ. 32. (ω). a [Id . *9°13-21] 
*9-24. F:(qv).du.3.(qr).ge [Id .*9°13'22] 
49°25. Γ:.(2).ρ»ν φα.3.:}.ν. (4). ou [κθ.28. (κ9Ὁ4)]} 

We are now in ἃ position to prove the analogues of *1‘2—6, replacing 


one of the letters p, g, 7 in those propositions by (4). φῶ or (qx). ies The 
proofs are given below. 
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*9°3. b:. (a). 6u.v.(“).¢uid.(2). bz 


Dem. © 7 

Ε.Ἀ1.2. Dt .gavdr.d. pu (1) 

Ε.(1). 91. 9 (8.9): φῶν dy. 9. Gu (2) 

Ε.(2). κ918. 9 Ε 3. (5) :. (1}): φῶν by.d. gu (3) 
ο [(3).(49'05°01°04)] Fs. (4) i. da.v.(y). fy: 2. gu (4) 

F.(4).%9°21. Dk 3. (5): φαν. (}). hy: D-(x)- pa - (5) 

[(5).(*9°03)] b:.(2).o¢.Vv.(y)- py: >.(2).ge:. +. Prop 


*931. Ε :. (4). φα.ν.. (Πα). φα 9. (qx). pe — 
This is the only proposition which employs 4911. 


Dem. 
τος mB AROIT138. «DE (y)s bavgy.rd.(qz). φΖ (1) 
[(1).(49°038°02)] Fi (qy). dav φν. 9. (112). hz (2) 
ΡΕ. (2). #913. DF 2 (x): (Gy). φῶν py -D-(qz)- Gz (3) . 
[(3).(#9°03-02)] Fs. (qx): (qy)- gavgy:2.(qz)-$2 (4) 


[(4).(*9°05:06)] Fs. (qv). da.v.(qy). py: 2. (qz)- $2 
#932. Fig. D:(a). φα.ν.ῇ 


Dem | | 
Εν «13. Dki.g-Didu.veg | (1) 
Ε.(1). 4913 Db. ()ῖτφ. I: Gu.v.g | 
[9:25] 9Ε:4ᾳ.3:()εφω.ν.ᾳ (2) 


[(2).(#9°03)] Fi.qg.-D: (2). $e.V.q 
*9°33. τς .>:(qz).¢x2.v.q [Proof as above] 
#934, Ε :. (“). φα. 3. :}.ν. (5). φα 


Dem ἮΝ 
ΕΓ. 19. It: Gx. d.pvgpxr | (1). 
F.(1).*918. DEi(x):ox.I.pv gz (2) 
Ε.(9). Κ0θ21. 9ἘΕ:(.). φ».3.().»νφ (9) 
F .(3).(*9°04). D5. Prop 


9°35. 1:.(qr).g2.3:p.v.(qx).dx [Proof as above] 
«9°36. Ε-.}.ν. (ὦ). φω : 9 : (). φα .ν."» 


Ε.Ἀ14. ϑΕιερνφα.2. . φαν" (1) 
F.(1).49138-21. Dk:(e).pvdse.d.(z). φων" (2) 
Ε.(2). 9034). D5. Prop 

*9°361. F:.(7). φα .ν.»:3 1ρ.ν.(4). he [Similar proof ] 

49°37. Ε-.}.ν. (4). φα 9 : (4). φα .ν.» [Similar proof] 

9.371. Ε :- (qv). du.v.p:I:p.v.(qe).gx [Similar proof] 
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#94. Ἐπρενεφιν.(). dots 3 εφενερον. (2) 
Dem. 
Ε.Ἀ1 8. Χ92]. D6: Cas p. V.gvgrr:Ii(xe)ig.v. ve (1) 
Ε. (1). (9°04). 34+. Prop 
49401. bi:pivig.v.(qv). dui. Di.givip.V. (qx). oe ecto. 


49°41. birp:vi(2).du.v.ert 9 ἐν (ce). hurvipvr _ [As above] 
#9411. Fi:pivi(qe).dv.v.ri. D3. (qr).beivipver [As above] 
#942. Fi:(x).daiviqvr:.I:.giv: (2). g@z.v.r [48 above] 
19.421. bi: (qx). garviqvri.Iigivi(qz).dz.v.r [As above] 
495. Fi:p)q.D:.p.v. (2). ga: 3: ψ.Ν .(4). pa 
Dem. 

Ε.Ἀ16. IkipdIq.dI:ipvdy.d.-gqvdy ὟΝ (1) 
Ε. (1). 91. (#906). 5Ε:.}» 3.9 :():»ν φω. 3. φν dy (2) 
F (2). #913 (49:04). DF rpg. d:.(y):. (qx): pvdse.d.qvgy (8) 
[(3).(*9°08) ] Γ::994.9 :. (14) -«ο(ρν dz). v.(y).qvdy (4) 
[(4).(*9°01)] | FirpIq.9:.(£).pvpe.d.(y).gv py (5) 
[(5).(*9°04)] Fipdg.D:.p.v.(e). par dig.v.(y). hy 


*9'501. Fi:pIq.D:.p.v.(qzr). du: diq.v.(qu). ox [As above] 
49°51. bi:p.3.(4).d7:D:.pvr.3:(#).Ge.V.r | 

Dem. 7 
ΕΒ. 16. Dhki.pDge.Ddipvr.d.g¢avr — a 

ἐς (1).*913'21. 2Ε ::(ω). pIPe.9:.(a)ipvr.d. φωντ (2) 
+. (2). (49:03:04). D+. Prop | | 
*¥9°511. Fi: p.3.(qv). dai: 3: ρνν. 3: (qe). jie ν.} TAs above] 
*9'°52.. Ε :: (9). φ.2. .α: 9: .«(“). o@.VeriDd.gvr- 

Dem. | | | 

F.*1'6. Ik:i.gcrIg.I:gevr.d.qvr (1) 
ΓΕ. (1). #91322. Dhi:(qe).dedgq.3:.(qz)  gevr.d.gvr (2) 
Ε. (2). (#90501). DF :: (a). a at ls (3) 
F.(8). (49°08). OF. Prop : 

49521. Fi: (qa).¢e.3.q:9:.(qz).ge.v.r:J.qgvr [As above] 

*¥96. (x). φῶ; ~(2). px, (qx). px and ~(qx). px are of the same type. 

| [*9°131, (7) and (8)] 

-*9'61. If φῇ and ψ are elementary functions of the same type, there is a 

function $2 v 2. 

Dem. 

By *914°15, there is an a for which “a,” and therefore “da,” are 
significant, and therefore so is “da v ya,” by the primitive idea of disjunction. 
Hence the result by *9°15. 

The same proof holds for functions of any number of variables. 
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*9°62. If (2, ἢ) and 2 are elementary functions, and the w-argument to 
φ is of the same type as the argument to y, there are.functions 


᾿ (.). φῶ, ψ).ν΄. ψῶ, (ἢν) - φ (ὦ, ψ).ν . ψῶ. 
em. 


By *9°15, there are propositions (a, 6) and wa, where by hypothesis x 
and α are of the same type. Hence by #914 there is a proposition ¢ (a, ὁ), 
and therefore, by the primitive idea of disjunction, there is a proposition 
(a, b)v wa, and therefore, by -*9°15 and +*9°03, there is a proposition 
(y).$(a, ψ). ν. a. Similarly there is a proposition (qy)-d(a, y). Vv. Wa. 
Hence the result, by *9°15. | 
«9°68. If ¢ (2, 7), Ψ (ὦ, 9) are εἰδα ονονν functions of the same ‘type, there 
are functions (y). (2, ψ)..ν. (2). Ψ (ὦ, 2), ete. [Proof as above] 

We have now completed the proof that, in the primitive propositions of 
#1, any one of the propositions that occur may be replaced by («). da or 
(qx).ox. It follows that, by merely repeating the proofs, we can show that 
any other of the propositions that occur in these propositions can be simul- — 
taneously replaced by (2) ."px-or (15). ψὼ. Thus all the primitive propositions 
of *1, and therefore all the propositions of *#2—*5, hold equally when some 
or all of the propositions eencerned are of one of the forms {e): be, (qx). ba, 
which was to be proved. 

It follows, by mere repetition of the proofs, that the propositions of #1—x5 
hold when p, 4, r are replaced -by propositions containing any number of 
apparent variables. 


410. THEORY OF PROPOSITIONS CONTAINING 
ONE APPARENT VARIABLE 


Summary of *10. 

The chief purpose of the propositions of this number is to extend to 
formal implications (7.e. to propositions of the form (x). pa 3 ψα) as many as 
possible of the propositions proved previously for material implications, 1.6. 
for propositions of the form pDq. Thus eg. we have proved in *3'33 that 


prq-qrIr.rd-por. 
Put | p = Socrates is a Greek, » 

q = Socrates is a man, 

r = Socrates 15 a mortal. 


Then we have “if ‘Socrates is a Greek’ implies ‘Socrates is a man, and 
‘Socrates is a man’ implies ‘Socrates is a mortal,’ it follows that ‘Socrates is 
a Greek’ implies ‘Socrates is a mortal.’” But this does not of itself prove 
that: if all Greeks are men, and all men are mortals, then all Greeks are 
mortals. | 
Putting gx.=.a 15 a Greek, 

We .ΞΞ. 5 18 a man, 

χα. τι. ἃ; 18 a mortal, 
we have to prove 

(4). φῶ Ipau:(a). ψα 2 χὰ 9 τ(“). φα χα. 

It is such propositions that have to be proved in the present number. It will 
be seen that formal implication ((x). oz 9 ΨΩ) is a relation of two functions 
φῇ and ψῶ. Many of the formal properties of this relation are analogous to 
properties of the relation “»2q” which expresses material implication ; it is 
such analogues that are to be proved in this number. 


We shall assume in this number, what has been proved in *9, that the 
propositions of *1—%5 can be applied to such propositions as (x). φῷ and 
(5). φα. Instead of the method adopted in *9, it is possible to take negation 
and disjunction as new primitive ideas, as applied to propositions containing 
apparent variables, and to assume that, with the new meanings of negation 
and disjunction, the primitive propositions of *1 still hold. If this method is 
adopted, we need not take (qx). $x as a primitive idea, but may put 
*1001. (qr). d7.=.~(2).~gx Df 

In order to make it clear how this alternative method can be developed, 
we shall, in the present number, assume nothing of what has been proved in 
*9 except certain propositions which, in the alternative method, will be 
primitive propositions, and (what in part characterizes the alternative method) 
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the applicability to propositions containing apparent variables of analogues 

of the primitive ideas and propositions of *1, and therefore of their conse- 

quences as set forth in *2—«5. " 
᾿ΤΘ two following definitions merely serve to introduce a notation which 

is often more convenient than the notation (). Gada or (2). Pe = Wa. 

*1002. φα 3, yr.=.(x).gdrI yx Df 

*1003. $r=,yr.=.(z).gr=ypa. Df 

The first of these notations is due to Peano, who, however, has no notation 
for (x) . x except in the special case of a formal implication. 

The following propositions. (#10°1-11'12°121°122) have already been given 
in *9. “101 is *9°2, *10°11 is «9°13, #10°12 is #9°25, *10-121 is #914, and 
#10122 is *9°15. These five propositions must all be taken as primitive 
propositions in the alternative method; on the other hand, *9°1 and *9°11 are . 
not required as primitive propositions in the alternative method. 


The propositions of the present number are very much used throughout 
the rest of the work. The propositions most used are the following : 
*101. Fi(z).gr.d. dy — | 
1... what is true in all cases is true in any one case. . 
*10'11. If dy is true whatever possible argument y may be, then (x) . dx is 
true. In other words, whenever the propositional function dy can be asserted, 
so can the proposition (a) . dz. | 
*1021. F:.(c).pdor.=:p.D.(x). φα 
*10°22. F:.(@). Gv. wu. =:(x). φῶ : (x). a 
The conditions of significance in this proposition demand that ¢ and Ψ 
should take arguments of the same type. 
*10°23. | :.(x).dvIp.=:(qz).ou.D.p | 
Le. if px always ἜΗΝ », then if $x is ever true, p is true. 
*10°24. Fi dy.2.(qr). gu | 
1.9. if oy is true, then there is an ὦ for which gz is true. This is the sole 
method of proving existence-theorems. 
#1027. Γ :. (2). φεϑ ψΖ. 9 :(2). φ4.32. (2). ve | 
1.6. if pz always implies wz, then “ ¢z always” implies “yz always.” The ; 
three following propositions, which are equally useful, are analogous to 3610" 27. 
*10°271. Ἐ :. (7). φεξε ψΖ. 9 : (2). φ2.Ξ.. (9). Wz 
*10°28. Ε -- (4). φῳ  Ψα. 3 :(Π“). φα. 3. (4). We 
*10°281. Γ :. (5). φα ξξ ψα. 3 :(η4). φα .Ξ. (ῃ4). Ya 
*10°35. ΚΕ -- (5). . φα .ΞΞ 1 :(η2). ou 
*10°42. Ε -- (12). φα .ν.. (qu). ψα τ: Ξε . (14). φᾶν ψὼ 
*105. Γ:. (4,2). da. ψα. 9 : (5). φῶ (2). We 
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Τὺ should be noticed that whereas *10°42 expresses an equivalence, *10°5 
only expresses an implication. This is the source of many subsequent 
differences between ‘formulae concerning addition and formulae Pancerning 
multiplication. : 


#1051. Ε-- Οἰ(ῃ). φα. 1:5 : $a. Dew ψα 


‘This proposition 1s analogous to 


ben(p.g)s =. pdag 
which results from 364. 68 by transposition. . ἊΝ 
Of the remaining propositions of this number,-some are anplovad: fairly 
often, while others are lemmas which are used omy once or twice, sometimes 
at a-much later stage. 3 = 


#1001. (qz).¢o7.=.~(2).~¢dx Df . 

This definition is only to be used when we discard the method of *9 in | 
favout of the alternative method already‘explained. In either case we have 

| ts (qz). pr. =.~(x). voz. 

*1002. $2 D,Wr.=.(2). pc wa Df a 
*1003. φατε, ψω.-. (α). φωξ ψὰ Df - 
“101. F:(a).du.D.dy [92] 
“1011. If φν is true whatever “possible ge y may be, then. 2): pe i 18 
true. [9°13] | 

-This proposition is, in a sense, hee converse of *10°1. #101 may be stated: 
“What is true of all is true of any,’ while *10:11 may be stated : ie What 1 18 
true of any, however chosen, is true of all.” 
1012. Ἢ :. (5). ὮΝ φα.3 :}.ν. (Ὁ «(Φα [κ9:28] | 

According to the definitions in *9, this propesition-is a mere example - 
of “gq,” since ‘by definition the two sides of the implication are different 
-symbols ‘for the same proposition. According to the alternative method, on 
the contrary, *10°12 is a substantial proposition. 


#10121. If “po” 15 significant, then .if :a.is of ‘the: ‘same type.as x, “pa ”-is 
significant, and vice versa. [#9: 14] 


It follows from this proposition that two arguments’to the same function 
must be:of'the same type; for if ὦ and a are arguments to $2, “¢a” and “da” 
-are significant, and therefore z:and aare of the same type. Thus.the above 
‘primitive proposition embodies the outcome of our discussion of the vicious- 
circle paradoxes in Chapter II of the Introduction. 
#10122. If, forsome a, there is a preposition ga, then there is a function ¢2, 
sand vice versa. [9°15] 

#1013. If φῶ and y@:take arguments-of the-same’ type, and we: have “‘F.. eee 
and Shs apa,” we shall have “ΓΦ. Wa.” | 
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Dem. 
By repeated use of *9°61-62°63'181 (3), ee is a function ~ φῶν  ψῶ. 
Hence by *2°11 and «3°01, 
bindgavepnr.v. ba. ve | (1) 
F.(1).%2°32.(*1-01). bs. de. 3:ya.9. oe a ~ (2) 
Ε. (2). κθ12.9. Prop | 


*10:14. Fs. (2). pur (a). yard. dy. wy 

This proposition is true whenever it is significant, but it-is not always 
significant when its hypothesis-is significant. For the thesis demands that 
¢@ and y should take arguments of the same type, while the hypothesis does 
not demand ‘this. Hence, if it is to be applied when ¢ and w are given, or 
when Ψ' is given as a function of ¢ or vice versa, we must not argue from the 
hypothesis to.the thesis unless, in the supposed case, ¢ and y take arguments 
of the same type. | 


Dem. yd | | 
b.xlO1. Db:(a).gr.>. oy (1) 
+ .*101. Dk i(z) wa. dD. by — (2) 


 -£ (1). (2). «10°13 . DE: (2). φα. 5. hy: (2) .apa.Depy: 
[*3°4:7] Ἵ 9 3. (a). pai (e). parr. φν. wy: 21+ .Prop 
*10°2. Fs. (¢).pvgr.=:p.v.(2). pr 


Dem. | | 

: a F.*x1l01.416.5b:.p.v.(@).f@:23.pv py: 
[#1011] Dbu(y)ip.v. (2). grr d.pv dy: 
[x1012] Dk. p.v.(e).gord.(y)-pvey ΣΞ 6) 
ΓΕ. 1012. DF:.(y)- ρνφν.9: ριν. (x). pa (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
*10°21. F:.(2).pIgz.=:p.I9.(2)- oe | #102 = 
This proposition is much more used than ¥10°2. τ 


*10°22. bs. (w). pa. ψα. Ξε τ (4). φα : (α). ψα 


Dem. 
F.xl01. Di s(x). dr. wr.d. py. Py: (1) 
[*3°26 | >. py: | 
[10-11] — Dk:.(y): (5). du .pr. Dd. φὺ -. 
[*10°21] Dhi.(@)-pr-yr.d.(y)- oy — (2). 
Ε.(1).Χ8927. 2652Ε :.(5). de. po.d.wz:. 
[Κ10111] 9 Ε 3. (2): (5). Ge. pu. dizi. | 
[*10°21] — Dk: (a). φα  ψα.3. (2). ΨΖ (9) 


F.(2).(3).Comp. 9Ὲ :. (2). da. ψα. 3 : ()). py: (2). Wz (4) 
ΓΕ. Ἀ]101411. 9 Ε 1. (7) :. (x). φὰ : (). purr rd.py.wy:. 
[103] DF. (0) pre (w)-Yetd.(y)-dy-vy (δ) 
F.(4).(5). DF. Prop: | 
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‘The above proposition is true whenever it is significant; but, as was 
pointed out in connexion with *10-14, it is not always significant when 


. “(4). ba: (a). ψα is is significant. 


410-221. If g¢x contains a constituent x Ἔ y, 2, ...) and fx contains:a con- 
‘stituent y (a, u, v, ...), where y is an cae fariction and ψ, 2, ... U,V, ... 
are either constants or apparent variables, then $% and W% take arguments 
of the same type. This can be proved in each particular case, though not 
generally, provided that, in obtaining ¢ and y from y, x is only submitted ᾿ 
to negations, disjunctions and generalizations. The process may be illustrated 
by anexample. Suppose oe is (y).. (a, ψ). 9. θα, and Wa is fa.D.(y). x (2, y). 
By the definitions of «9, da is (qy).~x (ὦ, y) V Ox, and wa is (y).~ fav x (2, y). 
_Hence since the primitive ideas (x). Wx and (qa). Fx only apply to functions, 
there are functions ~y (2, 9) v ΘΖ, ~ Κῶν x (2, 9). Hence there is a proposi- 
tion ~y(a, δὴν θα. Hence, since “pvq” and “~p” are only significant 
when p and gq are propositions, there is a proposition y(a, ὃ). Similarly, for 
some u and v, there are propositions ~fuv yx (u, v) and x (u,v). Hence by 
*9'14, 4 and a,v and 6 are respectively of the same type, and (again by *9°14) 
there is a proposition ~favy (a, b). Hence (*9°15) there are functions 
~x (a, ἢ) ν θα, ~fav x (a, ἢ), and therefore there are propositions 


(89). ~x (a γὴν θα, (y)-~favx (ay), 
i.e. there are propositions ¢a, ψα, which was to be proved. This process can 
be applied similarly in any other instance. 


410-23. Fi (2). bap .= (ga). gor. D-p 


Dem. | 
Γ..4.2. (908). Ὁ Γ 1. (2) .αὐφαν Ρ.Ξ :(α). ὐφα.ν.»: | 
. [(«9°02)] =.(qr).g2.3.p (1) 


+. (1). (#101). DE. Prop 


In the above proof, we employ the definitions of *9. In the alternative 
method, in which (qa). ¢a is defined in accordance with *10°01, the proof 
proceeds as follows. ; 


:(Ή2). φα... 


410.28. " :.-(ω). φ4 3». 
Dem. 
ΕἸ Transp . (%10-01). 9Ε: (G2). PL. I.pr=inrp.d.(£).ge@: | 
[*10°21] =i(w)i~p.d.~de: (1) 
[*10°1] Iinp.Id.v¢ge: 
[Transp] I:¢2.3.p% 


[*10°11] Dk. (av) :. (12). Ge.I.p:I:de.d.p: 
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[10°21] DE: (qr). ge. Dd. p:3:(@):de.3.p (2) 
Ε. «101. IF:.(2):Ge@.D.prdI:Gerp: 

[Transp] | . | Iinp.I.vGei. 
[Κ10111.21] 298 3. (): φα .3.»12 :(ω)τ.».32. «οὐφα : | 
[(1)] τ 9 :(ᾳ.ὴ). φ..3.» (3) 
+ .(2).(3). D+.Prop | 


Whenever we have an asserted proposition of the form pD ¢a,.we can 
pass by #10°11'21 to an asserted proposition p.>.(«#).¢#. This passage is 
_ constantly required, as in the last line but one of the above proof. It will 
be indicated merely by the reference “*10°11:21,” and the two steps which it 
requires will not be separately put down. 


*1024 bi: dy.2.(qax). ga 


‘This is *9°1. In the alternative method, the proof is as follows. 


Dem. 
F.*l01 9 : (2) whe. d.~ gy: 
[Transp] Db: dy. 3.~-(2).~¢da: 
[(*10°01)] D+. Prop | 
#1025. Ε:(α). φα. 3. (Πα). ῷ  —_—«[#10°1-24] 


*10:251. F:(z).~da.3.~{(x). φαὰὶ [510.2δ. Transp] 
(#10252. b:~{(qa). da}. =.(a).~ pa [42 . (κ9Ὁ9)} 
*10°253. F:~{(x). dx}. =.(qz).~ga [42 .(*9°01)] 
In the alternative method, in which (qx) . px is defined as in *10°01, the 
proofs of *10°252'253 are as follows. 
#10252. Fi ~i(qa).da}.=.(#) -~pae [413 .(*10-01)] 
#10253. b:~{(2). px} = .(qx).~ox 
Dem. ἮΝ ps8 
Ε. 101. DEi(z).g27.9. hy. 
[2°12] > .(φν): 
| [*10°11-21] Db: (2). gv. 3. (y).~(~ gy): 
[Transp] 9. i~{(y).~(~gy)} 9...) pa}: 


[(#10°01)] DEr(ay).~dy- 9... da] (1) 
F.*x101. DE:(y).~ (gy). .~(~gz). 
[2°14] Px : 


>) 

>) 
[Κ1011.21] DF: (y).~(~gy). 2Ξ2.(4). ga: 
[Transp] Dhin{(e).ga}. — Denf(y) ~(~dy)}- 
(#1001) >. (ay) -~¢y (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop | 
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*1026. Γ -. (2). φεσ ψΖ: φα 2 -ψὰ [*101.Imp] 
This is one form of the syllogism in Barbara. E.g. put ¢z.=.z is a man, 
rz .=.z2 18 mortal, e=Socrates. Then the proposition becomes: | 
“Tf all men are mortal, and Socrates is a man, then Socrates is mortal.” 


Another form of the syllogism in Barbara is given in *10°3. The two 
forms, formerly wrongly identified, were first distinguished by Peano and 
Frege. 

#1027. F:.(2). φῶ ψε. 9 :(2). 62-3. (5) We 

This is *9°21. In the alternative method, the proof 15 as (ilowe: 

Dem. 

F.*1014. 9 5.(9). φσ ψε:(2). gz: 9.gdyI py. gy. 


f Ass] ψῳυ:. 

[Κ1011} 9 1. (.):. (2). 629 ψΖ: (2). φ4:9. ΨΥ :. 

[Κ10.21] Ξ26Ε:.(2). φσ ψΖ: (2). φε:9. (y)- ΨΥ | (1) 

+ .(1).Exp. >t. Prop 7 

#10271. b:.(z).dz=pz.3:(2).62.5. (5). fz 
Dem. 

F #1022. OF: Hp. d2(z). dz pz: 
[*10°27}. | D>: (2). φ2. 5. (2). pe (1) 
F.*10-22. Dk: Hp.3:(2). v2 φε: . 
[*10°27] . :(7). ψε. 9. ()). $2 (2) 


F.(1).(2).Comp.3-F. ΡῸΡ. 
*10°28. Ε :. (")). φαὥψα. 9 : (qe). φα... (ᾳ.4). ψα 
This is *9:22. In the alternative method, the proof is as follows. 
Dem. 
F.x101. Dk:. (2). φ:ῶῦ ψω. 3. φυῦψῳυ. 


[Transp] a .~Wy I~ ody: 

[KlO- 11-21] D4 :. (2). dvd wa. d:(y).~vyI~gy: 

[¥10°27] | D2 (y) py I-(y)-~oy: 

[Transp] D:(qy)- dy-2- (Ty) Py :. IF. Prop 


*10°281. bs. (2). d= ψα . 9 : (qx). gx.=. (qe). war [*10°22'28 .Comp] 
*10°29. Εἰ: (“). φα 9 ψα :(“). da dyer =i (4): ha. D. Yu. xa. 
Dem. 
Εν «1022. Dkn (x) $22 ψαϊ(α). oad χω: 
οἷ | s(x): gor dIwwe.ferdyax (1) 

Ε.κ4 706. Dei. φ: dwar. da dyx.= 2G. 9. -ψα. χῶ -. | 
[flO 11} ODk:.(@):. dc Ie. φι Ὁ χα Ξιῴφα.. ie. 2 XX i 
[k10271] Dh:.(x): φαϑ ψα. φα ὥ χα τε τ(α)}: φα. 3... ψα. χα (2) 
F.(1).(2). >F. Prop | 3 


This is an extension of the principle of composition. 


IN 


ΠῚ ΠῚ 
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¥103. Fs. (x). ped pu: (2). ψαϑ χα: 2. (2). pa D χα 
This is the second form of the syllogism in Barbara. 


Dem. | 
Ε. ¥10°22-221. DF: Hp. > .(4). pt I Wa. pxdya. 
[Syll.*10°27] .).(2). φ. yr: Dt. Prop 
*10°301. Fs. (2). pve ψα : ()ὺ. pre ya: 2. (4). v= χα 
Dem. | : 


Ε. ΚΙ022221.2 :. ΗΡ.9:(ω). φ:ωξε ψα. ψατεχα: 
[κά 22.Χ10.27] . :(4). φώξε χα :. 3 Ε΄. Prop 
In the second line of the proofs of ¥10°3 and "10.301, we abbreviate the 
process of proof in a way which is often convenient. In *10°3, the pull process 
would be as follows: 
fF. Syll. DF: sae: ped xx. 2. ged yx: 
[xlO11J DF: (2): de Ipu.prdye.d.fudyz: 
[*10°27] DF: (2). dr Iwa.padye.d. (x). ga dyx 
The above two propositions show that formal implication and ae 
equivalence are transitive relations between functions. 
*10°31. ΓΕ -. (5). φα  ψα. 9: (x): dx. χα. Dd. pu. ya 
Dem. 
Ε΄. Fact .*10°11 -DIbi.(x). dr dpa. 3: φα. χα. a.vr.yx (1) 
F.(1).*1027. ODF. Prop 3 
10.911. ΚΕ :. (9). dv=wa.d ΟΣ la a Ξε ψα. χὰ 
Dem. 
Γ. κά 806. Κ]011. 9 :. (9). pea pe. digu.ye.= we. .χ (1) 
F.(1).*10°27. ΣΕ. Ῥγὸρ 
The above two propositions are extensions of the principle of the factor. 


*1032. |: ¢¢=,~r.=. r=, φα 


Dem. | 
F.*10'22.3F Gra, pu-=. 622, pr. wad, ox. 
[*4°3] Ξιψαῦ, φα .φαῦ, Wa. 
[*10°22] =.ac=, 2:3. Prop 


This proposition shows that formal equivalence is symmetrical. 


*10°321. F: dr=za. GU Sn Xe D5 yu =, yx 


Dem. 
F.*10°32. Fact. SF: Hp.d. v=, pe. φαξε, χα. 
[10.801] | a. Wa=_zxx2 Dt. Prop 
*10°'322. Γ: ψωξ, gr. χαξξῳ gr. d. pez, χῶ 
Dem. 


+. *1032.>)+:Hp.d.Wr=,¢2. $0 Ξα χῶ. 
[*10°301] >. yx =,xr: I+. Prop 
R& W I ; 10 
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*10°33. ΓΕ :. (4): φα .»}13 (a). purp 


Dem. | | 
Ε.5101. Dk:. (x): Gu.p:d.dy-p- οι (1) 
[κ8.27] : >.p : (2) 
b.(1).*3°26.Db:. (5): φ5.» 12... φν: 
[Κ1011.91] Ξ926Ὲ:.(): φΦ.» 19. (2). py (3) 
Ε.(2).(3).. 5268 :.(.): φ4.»89 (7). φγ:» ο (4) 
ΕΟ ΙΟῚ. Dhi(y).dy. 9.φ5:.  - 
_ [Fact] Dir: (y)-dy:pid.gxr.p:. 
[Κ1011.21] Des (y).dytprI:(2):du.p (5) 


Ε.(4).(ὅ). DE. Prop 
*10°34. Ε :.- (4). φα 3}. :(5). φ.32.» 
This follows immediately from *9°0501 and *1°01. In the alternative 
method, the proof is as follows. 


Dem. 
+. *4°2 . (#1001). 9 . 
Ε- (5). da Dp. =ie{(z).~(PxIdp)}: 
[*4°61.%10°271] =:~{(7): gu.rp}: 
[¥10°33] =inf{(z). peri~p}s 
[*4°53] ΞΞ Ξωυ [(0). φα} .ν.» τ 
[*4°6 ] =2(a).¢u.2.p 

«10°35. b:.(qxr)-p.ox.=:p:(qer)-pe 
Dem. 


b.*326. Disp.gu.d.p: 
[Κ1011] Dhks(a):p.g¢e.D.p: 
[¥10°23] Dk :(qz).p.ge-I-p (1) 
t.x327. Dk:ip.gox.I.gu: | 
[Κ1011} Dki(z):p.¢e.9. ga: 
[x10°28] D:(qr)-p.ge.I. (qx). pu | (2) 
Ε.,82.  Dki.p.dI:Ge.I.p. Ge. 
[4101121] Db:.p.d:(a)i:Gv.d.p. gu: | | 
(¥10°28] D:(qu). φα . D.(Gx)-p- pe (8) 
Ε.(1). (2). (3). Imp. DF. Prop 6 

1036. b:. (15). φῶν».Ξ:(Π.). φιν 

This follows immediately from *9°05. In the alternative method, the 
proof is as follows. | 


Dem. , 
t. «464. Dtidavp.=.~GxIp: 
[*10-11] Di:(a):Guvp.=.~ge Ip: | 
[*10°281 ] 9 1. (49). Guvp.=:(qz).~geI pe 
[*10°34] | =:(2).~oe.d1p1. 


[*4°6.(*10°01) | : (2). φα.ν. pt >. Prop 
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*1037. Ε:. (4). »ΈῈ φα .Ξερ. 3. (2). he [κ|086 ΞΡ 

*10°39. Fi. fed, χα:ψοα Dd, Ox :ϑιφα ψα. 2, (χα. Ox 


Dem. 
F.*1022.3+:.Hp.d:(2): ded yx. pud Ox: 
[#3°47 10°27 ] D:(2)i:du.pa.d.yu.0a:.5+. Prop 


This proposition is only true when the conclusion is significant; the 
significance of the hypothesis does not insure that of the conclusion. On the 
conditions of significance, see the remarks on *10°4, below. 


104. Fi. dua, χα ψωβ,θα. D1 bu. Wr. Hy. χα. Ox 


| Dem. 
F .*10°22 . Db: Hp.d: 60D, ye.Wwad, On: 
(*10°39] Di Ge. Wr. de. χα. Ox (1) 
Similarly Ε: Hp. Diya. 00. De. Gu. pe (2) 
Γ. (1). (2). ὕοαρ. 9Ὲ :. Ηρ. 9: dx. wr. d,. χα Ox: yx. θα. 2, ht ou: 
[1022 I: G62. wa. =z. yu. θα τ. 2 Ὲ.. Prop 


In *10°4 and many later propositions, as in *10°39, the conclusion may be not 
significant when the hypothesis is true. Hence, in order that it may be legiti- 
mate to use *10°4 in inference, i.e. to pass from the assertion of the hypothesis 
to the assertion of the conclusion, the functions ¢, yr, χ, θ must be such as to 
have overlapping ranges of significance. In virtue of *10°221, this is secured if 
they are of the forms F {x,y (x, ἢ), 2, ...)}, f {a, x (a, 9,2, ...}}, G {a, χ (α, 9,2, ...}}, 
9%, x (@ ἢ, 2, ...)}. It is also secured if @ and Ψ or ¢ and θ or y διὰ Ψ 
or x and @ are of such forms,.for ¢ and y must have overlapping ranges of 
significance if the hypothesis is to be significant, and so must and 6. 


*10°41. | 1.(@).px.v. (a) .ard.(z). φῶν ψα 


Dem. 
F.xlO1. DF:(a).fe.d. fy. 
[42-2] >. dyvvy (1) 
F.x*lO1. Ihi(x2).pe.d.vy. 
[¥13] 9. gyvyy (2) 
Γ. (1). (2). #1013. 5F s(x). de. Dd. gyv py: (2). pr. d.dyvwy:. 
[*3°44] “Ὁ 1. (2). φα ον. (ω). ψα 3. φυν ΨΥ 
[*10°11:21] Γ 0. (4). φα ν. (4). ψα 2. ()). φυν ΨΥ :. 2. Prop 


Observe that in the above proof the uses of "2:2 and 5618 are only legitimate 
if gy and wy have overlapping ranges of significance, for otherwise, if y is such | 
that there is a proposition ¢y, it is such that there is no proposition wy, and 
conversely. 


10—2 
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*10411. Ε: φῶ, χα. be = «θα. εφον ψα. τε, χῶν θα 
Dem. : 
F.*1014.5+:.Hp.d:d¢r=ye.we= Oa: 
[*4°39 ] I: G2vpr.=.yrv Ox (1) 
Pel): #101121... Prop | : 
Ἀ10412. Ε: φα Ξε, ψω .Ξ οὐφαθξ,οψα [Κ411.Κ]10011.271] 
*10°413. b:. dv =, χω. ψωξ, θα. I: ga Ὥ ψα. Ξε, χα 9 θα 
Dem. : 
 .*10-411412. 5+: Hp. d:vdavpae.=,.~yev θα 
[(*1°01)] : I: Gt I WL. =. χα Ox:.D+. Prop 
*10°414. His pat Ἔξ χα. pus, θα. Ii φατε po. =,. xu θα 
| Dem. 


Pie 410-413 V2 ὁ. % x 4,8, x »*10°32.9F: Ηρ. : ψα  φα..Ξ,.. 022 χὰ (1) 
φ, Ψ, x, θ᾽ Ψ Ὁ x é 


F .*10°413.(1).*10°4. It.Prop — 

The propositions *10°413'414 are chiefly used in cases where either x is 
replaced by ¢ or @ is replaced by Ψ, in which case half the hypothesis becomes 
superfluous, being true by *4°2. | | 


*10°42. Fi. (qa). du.v.(qa).ye: =. (qx). pa vin 


Dem. 
F.*10°22. 9 3. (2). ha: (2) w~pers.(2).~bt.wpern 
[κ4.11] Ὁ Γ i. (2) hei (a) wpa}. ΞΕ. (2) wha «οὐ ψαὶ) :. 
[*4°51°56.410°271] 9 Ε τ. ὦ (4). “ὦ φα} ν «ὦ [(ω) wpa}: 
| | | | ΟΞ. {(@) (ev pa) 3. 
[*10°253] Dk :, (9) .φα.ν. (4). ψῶ τΞ. (1). φαν ψω -:. 
2+. Prop 


This propeiog is very frequently used. It should be contrasted with 
Ἀ10 ὅ, in which we have only an implication, not an equivalence. 
410: 48. Γιῴφζξρ,ψΖ. φὰα. .Ξ. $2222. x 


Dem. 
FexlO1. De: ee ate: >. gar = ψα (1) 


| F.(1).*532.955. Prop 
"105. Fs. (qv). de. ψα. 3 : (qa). ba: (qx). wa 


Dem. 
F.*3'26.%*1011. DF (2): φῳ . ψα. 3. φα: 
[*10°28] Ihi(qa).de.wa.d. (qr). bx (1) 
Γ. 8.217. Κ]011. DE: (27): φῦ. ψω. 2. -ψα: 
['*10°28] Di i(qa).da.wa.d. (qr). va (2) 


F .(1).(2).Comp. DF :. Prop 
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The converse of the above proposition is false. The fact that this 
proposition states an implication, while *10°42 states an equivalence, is the 
source of many subsequent differences between formulae concerning logical 
addition and formulae concerning logical multiplication. 


#1051. Fin {(qr). φῶ. va}. =:60.d,.~ pe 


Dem. 
Γ. #10252 .Dbs.~ [(qa). ba. wu} .=:(x).~ (pr. a): 
(*4°51°62.*10°271] ΒΞ ξΞ(Φ): φῶ. 3. .οοψα:. 3Ὲ.. Prop 
*10°52. ἢ :. (2). φα. 9 :(ω). fxd p.=.p 
Dem. 
F.*55.Db:: Ηρ. 9 :.}.Ξ :(η.5). φΦ.2.»: 
[*10°23] =:(#).¢2 I p:: 2. Prop 
#1053. Ε: Ο(α). φα. 3: φω. 3, . ψα 
Dem. 


F.*2°21.*1011.5 

br.(c) τι φῶ.  : φα.2.. ψα :- 

[1027] Dk:. (2). ~he.D:(x):Ge.5d. bine | 
[*10°252] 9 Ε :.(qa). pv. 9 : (a): φα . 2. -Ψα τ. D+. Prop 


*10°541. Fi. φγ. 3, pvwy:=ip.v.dy dy ΨΥ 


Dem. 
Ε.κ4 2. (#101). DF . py. dyepvpy:ai(y) ~dyvpvypy: 
[ Assoc.*10°271] =:(y).pv~oyvypy: 
[*10°2] =ip.v.(y).~gyvpy: 
[(*1°01)] =ip.v.ghy ly Wy:. D+. Prop 


The above proposition is only needed in order to lead to the following: 
10°542. Fi. gy. dy-pIpy:=ip.d. py dy vy | #10541 | | 
This proposition is a lemma for *84°43. | 


*10°55. Γ :. (qv). da.paor grr, prr=:(qz). dr: $25, a 
Dem. 


bat 71 Dh ide dpe. digs. ψα. Ξε. φα (1) 
F.(1).*101127.> 

big ld, po.D:(“): oe .pr.s. oa: 

[*10°281] D:(qz).gr.pr.=.(qu). oz (2) 
+ .(2).*5°32.D+. Prop 


This proposition is a lemma for *117°12°121. 
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*10°56. Fi.d7.D,. ors (qr). Ga. χα : 3. (qr). ψα yu 


Dem. 

b.*l031. Dk:de.d,. Wa: D2 PU. χα. Dee YU. KL? 

[*10°28] . :-(ὦ). gx. yu. 9. (que). We.ye (1) 
F.(1).Imp. OF. Prop | 


This proposition and *10°57 are used in the theory of series (Part V). 
*10°57. Fi. g¢.d,.Wevyx: di: dx rz, ψα.ν. (3). gv. χὰ 

Dem. 7 
F.*10°51.Fact.> 
Fs. DO. 32. ψαν χὰ του(Π 2). Pe. χα Is PL. 2, «ψαν YU φα. Dg. YXe? 
[*10°29 | Di Gl. Dp. WV yt .~ya: 
[x5°61] I: GL. I. Wu (1) 
b.(1).*5°6. DE. Prop | 


“11. THEORY OF. TWO APPARENT VARIABLES 


Summary of *11. | : 

In this number, the propositions proved for one variable in *10 are to be 
extended to two variables, with the addition of a few propositions having no 
analogues for one variable, such as 41 1°2'21-23-24 and 511᾽53 55. 67. “f(a, y)” 
stands for a proposition containing x and containing y; when # and y are un- 
assigned, φ (x, y) 18 ἃ propositional function of # and y. The definition *11°01 
shows that “the truth of all values of φ (ὦ, y)” does not need to be taken as a 
new primitive idea, but is definable in terms of “the truth of all values of wa.” 
- The reason is that, when a is assigned, ¢(#,y) becomes a function of one 
variable, namely. y, whence it follows ‘that, for every possible value of 2, 
“(y).o(#,y)” embodies merely the primitive idea introduced in *9. But 
“(y). (a, y)” is again only a function of one variable, namely 2, since y has 
here become an apparent variable. Hence the definition *11:01 below is- 
legitimate. We put: : 


¥1101. (2,y)-b(@y)-=:@:y)-o@y) ODE 
#1102. (a, y, 2) «6 (2, γ, 2) - ΞΞ : (() : (Ψ, 2). OGY: Ζ) Df 
411-03. (qx, 4). φία, 2). -- τ(α)- (AY) PY. 6 Df 


#1104. (qa, y,2z)-6(a, ν, 2) « ΞΞ : (Gz): (την, 2) . O(a, Y, 2) Df 
*11-05. $ (2, ψ). Daye ¥ (ὦ, 9)::-Ξ- τ(α, 92): O(By)-I-@y) DE 
#1106. φᾷ, ν). Ξων.Ψ (ὦ, ν)Ξ : (ὦ, 2): φί(α, ψ).Ξ ψΨί,ν) Dt 
All the above definitions are supposed extended to any number of variables — 
_ that may occur. . 

The propositions of this section can all be extended to any finite number 
of variables; as the analogy is exact, it is not necessary to carry the process 
beyond two variables in our proofs. | 

In addition to the definition «11°01, we need the primitive proposition 
that “whatever possible argument x may be, ¢ (ὦ, y) 18 true whatever possible _ 
drgument y may be” implies the corresponding statement with x and y inter- 
changed except in “(#,y)”. Either may be taken as the meaning of 
“ (a, y) is true whatever possible arguments δ and y may be.” 

The propositions of the present number are somewhat less used than those. 
of *10, but some of them are used frequently. Such are the following: | 


#111. F:(a,y)-? (a, y). 3. (4, ὦ) 
¥11:11. If d(z, w) is true whatever possible arguments z and w may be, then 
(x, y) + Φ (ὦ, y) 18 true 

These two propositions are the analogues of 1011]. 
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#112. £2 (0,y).6(a,y)-=- (ya). 6 (my) 

1.6. to say that “for all possible values of 2, $ (x, y) is true for all possible 
values of y” is equivalent to saying “ for be possible values of y, Φ (a, ¥) is 
true for all possible values of «.” 

ἈΠῸ. Fip.d.@y).o(@y)i=i(ay)ip.d. a 

This is the analogue of *10-21. 

#1132. Ε:ν (ὦ, y)i h(a, ψ). 2. (ay) 2 D(a, 39). φίω, 92) - 2 «(x,y)» (By) 

Le. “if (a, y) always implies (a, y), then ‘(a,y) always’ implies 
Ψ (ὦ, y) always.” This is the analogue of *10:27. +*11-33'34'341 are respec- 
tively the analogues of *10:271-28-281, and are also much used. 
¥1135. Fi. (ω, ψ): φ (α, ψ). 9.» τε τ (πα, ψ). Φ(α,2).2.» 

Ie. if φ (ὦ, y) always implies p, then if $ (a, y) 1s ever true, p is true, and 
vice versa. This is the analogue of *10°23. 


1146. Εν (qa, y)ip.o(ay)= ip: (qe, y)- $ (2, y) 

This is the analogue of *10°35. 
#1154. bs. (qa,y). da. vy. =: (qa). bes (qy) ΨΨ 
_ This proposition is useful because it analyses a proposition containing 
two apparent variables into two propositions which each contain only one. 
“ba .y” isa function of two variables, but is compounded of two functions 
of one variable each. Such a function is like a conic which is two straight 
lines: it may be called an “analysable” function. 
#1155. br. (πα, 2). pa. Ψ' (a,y). =: (Ga): por: (ay) Ψ (ὦ, y) 

Ie. to say “there are values of # and y for which pe. Ψ (a, y) 15 true” is 
equivalent to saying “there is a value of ὦ for which gz is true and for which 
there is a value of y such that yp (a, y) is true.” 

#116. bis (ga)s. (ay). Φίω, 9) ΨΨ εχ το τε εν (Gy) # (Ge). d (ay) «xe Py 

This gives a transformation which is useful i in many proofs. 

#1162. Γ τ: ga. (ὦ, ψ). Dey KX (GY) t= the. Det ds 7). 9γ .χ (ὦ, γ) 

This transformation also is often useful. 


MLOL (0,9). 8(0,9)-= 102) be) DE 
*11:02. (ὦ, y, 2). h(a, y, 2). ΞΞ : (4) : (ψ, 2). h(a, y, 2) Df 
*1103. (qa, y).$ (a, y).=:(q2): (ay). $(a,y) | Df 


ΟἌἍ1104. (τσ, y, 2). Φ (ὦ, ν, 2). τΞ : (4) : (Gy.2)-6(%y, 2) Ὧὀὃ6 
Ἀ1106. Φ (ὦ, y)- Jey «Ψ'΄(, )λ):- τω, 2): φίω, γ).3..Ψ' (ὦ, ν) DE 
¥1106. φ (ὦ, 2). Ξαιν «ΨΩ, ψ):ΞΞ : (ὦ, ψ) : Φ(ω, ψ).ΞΞ .Ψ (α, y) Df 


with similar definitions for any number of variables. 


#1107. “Whatever possible argument xz may be, 4 y) 18 true whatever — 
possible argument y may be” implies the corresponding statement with 2 and — 
y interchanged except in “d (a, 3)". ᾿ *P 
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4111. Fi(zv,y).¢(%,y).9.¢(z,w): 
Dem. 7 | | 
F.*l01.3F:Hp.d.(y). (zy). 
[#101] — 2.¢(4,w): D+. Prop 
*11:11. If ¢(z, w) is true whatever Be arguments z and w may be, then 


(x,y). φ (ὦ, y) is true. 
Dem. 


By #1011, the hypothesis implies that (y).¢(z,y) is true whatever 
possible argument z may be; and this, by 1011, implies (a, y). φ (a, y). 
*11:12. Ε-:, (2, y) pV φί(ω, γ).9.:}.ν. (ὦ, γ). φία, y) 

Dem. | 
F.*1012. Db 3. (y) pv φί(α,}). DIip.v.(y).d(a, γ) :. 

— [1011-27] DF i. (ay). pvob(a,y).I:(e)ip.v.(y).d(a,y): 

[*10°12] 9:}.ν (ὦ, ψ). φία, ψ):. DF. Prop 
This proposition is only used for proving *11°2. 
*11:13. If $ (ὦ, ἢ), (2, 9) take their first and second arguments respectively 


of the same type, and we have “+. (a, y)” and “Ε΄ Ψ (ὦ, y),” we shall have 
“Ἐν φίω, ψ). Ψ (ὦ, ψ)᾽ [Proof as in 1018] 


Ἀ1114. Γ:, (ὦ, ψ). φ(ω, γ): (ὦ, γ).. Ψ (ὦ, ψ):9 : (2, w). Ψ (ὦ, ὦ) 


Dem. | 
F.*1014.3+:. Hp.d:(y).d(2,y): ()) . (zy) 
[*10°14] I: φ(9, ὦ). Ψ (9, 10) 3.9 Ε.Ὀ Prop 
This proposition, like *10°14, is not always significant when its hypothesis 
is true. *11°13, on the-contrary, is always significant when its hypothesis is 
true. For this reason, #11‘13 may always be safely used in inference, whereas 
*11°14 can only be used in inference (1.6. for the actual assertion of the con- 
clusion when the hypothesis is asserted) if it is known that the conclusion 1 15 
significant. 


Ἀ112. Fi (a, 2). φ (ὦ, ψ) -Ξ « (ν, 4). (a, y) 
Dem. | | 
Fe #lll. 9 Ε τί, 2). φ (ὦ, y).3.6(2, w) (1) 
Γ. (1). Κ1]1ῸΤῚ11. 56 s. (ὦ, 2): (a, ¥)-$(@y)-I-$(z, wv) (2) 
Ε. (2). #1112 ~ ae 288 p (a, Ms 


Γ: τι 2). Φ (ὦ, y) . 9. (ὦ, δ). (Zz, wv) (3) 
Similarly Fi. (ὦ, 2). p(Z,w).D.(@, γ) . h(a, y) (4) 
F.(3)-(4). OF. Prop 
Note that “(w, 2). φ (2, 10) is the same proposition as “(ν, 2). p (2, y)”; 
a proposition is not a function of any apparent variable which occurs in it. 
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#1121. ts (a, y, 2). b(a, y, 2). ΞΞ. (ψ, 2, 2). ᾧ (ὦ, y, 2) 


Dem. 
{[(*11-01-02)] Ε τ: (ὦ, y, 2). h(@, y, 2). Ξ :. (4) 3. (y) 2 (2). (4, y, 2) 3. 
[*11-2] 1 (y) 2. (ὦ) 2 (2). φ (ὦ, y, 2) :- 
{*11-2.%10°271] ΞΞ :. (ψ) 3. (2) :(ὦ) . φ (ὦ; ν, 2) i 
[(*11-01-02)] 8 :. (ψ, 2,0). φ (ὦ, y, 2)12 DF. Prop 
¥*1122. Ε (ἢ, ψ). φ(α, 2). Ξ - “Ὁ (ay) ὦ Φ (ὦ, ψ)}} 
Dem. 
Ε. *10°252 . Transp . (Ε11 8). 9 | 
Ei (qa,y)» pea, y)- =.r ((z)i~(qy)-o(%y)} - 
[*10°252°271] ΞΞ «ὦ [() : ()). ὦ (2, y)} - 
[(1Ξ1101}} ΞΞ «ὦ [(ὦ, ψ).. ὦ (a, ψ}} st. Prop 
#1123. Ετ (2). Φ (ὦ, 2). Ξ - (ἀν, 4). $(@Y) | 
Dem. 
Ε. #1122. Db τ 15, 2). φία, y)-=-~ [(ὦ, y)-~ Φ (ὦ, y)} - 
[*11-2. Transp] =.~ [(, 4). ~ φία, 4)} - 
[Κ11:22] ΞΞ «(}, 2) .- Φ (ὦ, y): I+. Prop. 


11.224. F: (qa, y, 2) P(x, γ, 2).Ξ- (ay, Ζ, 9). ᾧ (HY, 2) 
Dem. | : ᾿ 
[(*11-03-04)] Ε τ (ya, ψ, 2) « h(a, ψ, 2). = :. (Gx) 5. (Gy) : (1.2). Φ (ὦ, ψ, 2) 5. 


[Ε1128] = 3. (ay)? (av)? (12) . Φ (ὦ, ψ, 2) 2 
[#11-'23.*10°281] = :. (Wy) t- (12) : (qx). φ (ὦ, y, 2) :- 
[(5110Ὁ34}} Ξε : (ἥν, 2, ©). Φ (ὦ, ψ, 2) 1: DF. Prop 


¥11-25. bin {(qa,y).d(@y}-=-(4y)-~b(@y) [Ἀ11.22.. Transp] 
#1126. Fs. (qa): (9). (a, ψ):9 : (9) : (12). $(@Y) 

Dem. | | | 
t.*101:28. Db :.(qa)2(y)- o (a, ψ): 9: (2) . φ (ὦ, γ) (1) 
Ε.(1). #101121 .5F. Prop 

Note that the converse of this proposition is false... E.g.let (a, y) be the 
propositional function “if y is a proper fraction, then « 18. a proper fraction 
greater than y.” Then for all values of y we have (qx). (a, y), so that 
(ῳ) : (4). φία, ψν) is satisfied. In fact “ (y): (qa). (a, y)” expresses the 
proposition: “If y isa proper fraction, then there is always a proper fraction 
greater than y.” But “(qaz):(y). (a, y)” expresses the proposition: “There 
is a proper fraction which is greater than any proper fraction,” which is 
false. | 


#1127. bs. (ησ, ν) τ( 42). φία, ν; 2): = : (12) 2 (ἅν, 2). φ (α, Y, 2): 


: (qx, y,2) +P (2, Y, δ) 


I 1 
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Dem. 
+ κά 2. (*11°03) . Ὁ | | 
bs: (qa, y)3(q2z)-$ (a, y,2): ΞΞ (qx) (ay)? (12). (a yz) (1) 
Ε΄ κά 9. (#1103). 
Εν (gy): (12). Φίω, ψ, 2) : ΞΞ :-(}»2) - P(a, y 2) (2) 


Π-. (2). Κ]011.281. 2 
ΕἸ: (Πα) 5. (119) : (a2). φ (a, y 2).::..5Ξ (a2)! (ay 2). (2) (8) 
Ε. (1)..(8). (114). 2 Ε. Prop: 
All the propositions of ΚΠῸ have analogues which hold for two or mere 
variables. The more important of these are proved in. what follows. 


ἈΠ18, Pip. d.(,y)-b(@y)t=t(@y) ip I-b(Yy) 


Dem. 
Γ. 1021. :.».3.. (2, y)-b(@,y) t= 5-():}» .39.(9). φ(α, »): 
ΆΙΟΖ21᾽271] ΞΞ :(α, y)rpeD.6 (2, γ):.9 Ε΄ Prop | 


Ἀ1Π1.31.. F:.(z,y).d(2,y) : (ὦ, y) Wey) 222 yi bay)» Ψ(α,γ) 
Here the conditions of: significance on the right-hand side require that . 
¢ and ¥ should take arguments of the same oS | 
Dem. 
Fs ¥10°22. 5 Εττῴω, 3). b(e, 3): ὰ Γι Ψ (a, ys 
| r= (2) το) « b (2, y)3(y) = (wy) 2 
[*10°22-271]. -. (ὦ, y) 2 O(a, γ).Ψ (ὦ, yy DE. Prop 
The proofs of most of the fsllow iy propositions are conducted exactly as 
those of *11:3°31 are conducted: the analogous proposition im *10 is used 
twice, together with *10°27 or ἘΠΟ 2711 or *10°28 or *10°281 as the case may 
be. When proofs conform to this pattern we shall merely give references to 
the propositions used. 
*11:311. If (2,9), ¥(@,9) aie arguments of the same type, and we have 
“Fb. ᾧ (x,y) and “F.r(a,y),” we shall ἐν “Ἐς 6 (a, y= Ψ (ὦ, ν) ΓΡεοοῦ 
as in Ἀ1018.]} 
*11:32. Ε -. (ὦ, ν): φ(ω,ν). 9 We (2,y)2> : (ὦ, y) «h(a, y)« >. (4, yy). (a, y) 
| | [xlO27] 
#1133. Γ -- (7, y)id(@y)-=-¥@ytdi@y)-$(@y)-=-@Y)-W@y) 


[*10°271] 
#1134 Ε τ (ὦ, γ):φ (ω, ψ). 3. Ψψί,γ}):5: 
(a, ψ).- φία,2). 3.. (ᾳῳ,Ψ).Ψ' (α,Ψ) [*L0-27-28]; 
11.941. ΓΕ :. (ὦ, ψ): Φ(α,}). Ξ .ψίω γ):2 : 
(qa, ψ) - Φ (ay). Ξ. (qe, y)-W(a,y) ΓΕΙ0271:281] 
*11:35. Ε -- (ὦ, ψ): φίω, γ). 9.13 :(ῃ 2, 2). φ(ω,ν).32.» [Κ1028:.271]᾿ 
#1136. Γ :- φίσ, ὦ). 2. (Ή., ψ) - φᾷ, ν) 


Dem. 
Γ. 111. 9} τ (ὦ, }). ὦ Φ (ὦ, ψ). 9. «οὐ O(Z,w) (1) 
F.(1). Transp. D-. Prop 
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1137 Fs: :(w,y) $(2,y) + D.p(a,y):. (ay): + (ay)! +x (ay): 


D(a, yyi h(a, y)-d-xX (HY) 
Dem. 


In the following demonstration, “Hp” means the hypothesis of the propo- 
sition to be proved. We shall employ this abbreviation, whenever convenient, 
in all cases where the proposition to be proved is a hypothetical, ze. is of the 
form “pq.” Similarly “Hp (1)” will mean “the hypothesis of (1),” and 
80 ON. : | | 
Ε.Ἀ1131.2 1: Ηρ. 9 3. (5, ) 3. ᾧ (ὦ, ν). 9 .Ψ(α,ψ):Ψ (ὦ, 2). 9. .χία, 2) (1) 
Γ΄. Syll. Κ1111.. 95Ὲ τι (¢,y)i.6(2,y). 3. (ay)! (7, y)-D.y(a,Yy): 

—2:96(4,y)-d.x (ay): 
[41182]  5Ε:(α 9): φ(,9).32. 4 (@y)Ev(@y)-D-X (ay)! 
9 τ(ω,3}} P(@Y)-I-X@Y (ὦ 
Ἐ.(). (2). 5.11. DF. Prop 

The above is a type of proof which recurs frequently in what follows. 
Proofs conforming to this pattern will be indicated only by the numbers of 
the propositions used. 


#11371. τ: (ὦ, 2): Φ (ὦ, 2). ΞΞ .Ψ (ὦ, 9). (GY)EV(@Y) 36K (GY) t 
. τ. (ὦ, ψ): h(a, ψ).ΞΞ- χία, y) [*11'3111:33] 
Ἀ11.88. Γ:: (ὦ, ψ): φ(α, ψ).- 9. Ψ, ν):.9 -- 
(x, ψ): φ(ω, 3). χία, 2). D+ Ψ (ὦ, 2). χίω, 2) [Fact .#11-1132] 
#1139. ::(a,y):6(a,y) «Dd. (ὦ, 3). (ὦ, 3) χω, 2). 2.. θα, ψ):- 3 -- 
(ὦ, γ): Φ (ὦ, ψ) .- χω, γ).9 «Ψ (ὦ, y)-O(@,y) [8.41]. #111132] 
*11°391. Γ τ: (ὦ, ψ): φίω, ψ). Dd. Ψ (ὦ, y)t (ὦ, ψ) : φία, ψ). 9. χίω, y) 3s 
ἣν ΞΞ : (ὦ, ψ): Φ (ὦ, γ).9.. Ψ (ὦ, 2). χα, ψ) 
em. 


Ε.κ4 6. Dk d(z,y).d.p(s γ): $(@y)-D-x(z,y): | 
ΞΞ  φ(α, ψ). 9. ψ (ὦ, γ).. χ (ὦ, γ):. 
[Κ1111.38] 5268 5. (ὦ, ψ) : Φ (α, }). 9. Ψ (ὦ, ψ): φία, ψ). 9. χίω, γ): 
ΞΞ : (ὦ, ψ): Φ (ὦ, ψ). 9. Ψ (ὦ, 2). χία, γ):: 
[1191] ΞΟ ΞΕ ::(α,Ψ):φ (ὦ, ψ). 9. Ψ (ὦ, ψ) :- (ὦ, ψ): ᾧ (ὦ, ψ). 9. χίω, γ) -:. 
| | | Ξ : (ὦ, ψ): Φ(ω, ψ) .9.. Ψ (ὦ, γ) χω, 3) :: 
J+. Prop 7 
*11°4. Ἐ:(α, 2): Φ (ὦ, ψ).Ξ «Ψ' (ὦ, ψ) 3. (ὦ, ψ) χω, 2). =-O(a,y)u Ds 
᾿ (2, ψ) : φΦ (ω, ν). χω, ψ).ΞΞ «Ψ (ὦ, y)- O(a, ν) 
em. 
Γ. 1151. 9} :: Hp. 39 :. (ὦ, ψ) 3. φίω, ψ).ΞΞ. Ψ (ὦ, ψ):χ (ὦ, ψ).ΞΞ. O(a, y) 3 
[¥438.4111132] “5 -, (ὦ, 2): Φ (ὦ, 2). X (9) =- vy). Oe, γ):: 
ΓΟ Prop 
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*11-401. Γ 58 (ὦ, ψ): Φ (ὦ, ψ).Ξ -Ψ (ὦ, ψ)): 9 :. 
(ῳ, 2) τ Φ (ὦ, ψ). XY) =P (ὦ, 2) .χ(α, ψ) [μι 4 Χ τὰ] 
*1141. FT: "(πο 3) φΦ(, 3): ν :(σ, y)- (ay): | 
: Ξ (τσ, y)t h(a, ψ).ν.Ψ (zy) [*10°42:281] 


*1142, F(qe,9)-b (ay) Ce y)-D: (qe, 9) Φία, 2): (ae. y) -W@Y) 
[105] 


#11421. Ε΄ (α,3). φ(α 3): ν.(ὦ,3): He ψ):9 τ (ὦ, 2): (ω, y)-veb (2,9) 
[aire Σ᾽ 42 ~f ~~ - Transp. κα 66] 


. ¥1143. Fs. (Πα, ψ): φίω, γ). 9.» 15 τ (ὦ, ψ). φί(α, " : -p [*10: 94.281] 
Ἀ1144. Ε-(ὦ,}}:Φ (ὦ, )).ν..» 1: :(α, 2). Φί(α, ψ2)).ν.} — [#102271] 
11.456. Ὁ -:. (ησ, ψ)}:} . Φ (ὦ, ψ):Ξ 1} : (τσ, y)-b(@,y) © [*10°35°281 ] 
*11-46. F:.(qz,y):p.23.¢(@, y):=ip.d.(qu,y)- (x,y) [#1037281] 
Ἀ11.47. Fi.(a,y)ip.d(a,y):=:p: (4, y)-O(2,y) [*10°33°271] 
= Fs. (1.5) του [()). h(a, pr =i~{@y)-o(@y)}: = (qa, y)-~ (ay) 

em. 
F .*10°253.9F τ. (2) τοῦ [() . φ (a, ψ}} : = t~{(z) 2 (y)-d(@, ψ}}: 
[(#11°01)] “Ἰ( 2). (a, y)} (1) 


F.*10'253.. DF τ [(.). φᾷ, y)}. 
[¥10°11°281] DF. (qa)s~{(y). h(a, y)} : 
[(#11:03)] 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop | 
71:51. Fe. (Ge): (y). (ey) =t~((@): (ay) -~b@y)} 
Dem. 
F .#10:252.. Transp. 9 Ε :. (qx): (y). $ (a, y) 
F.*10'253. DF s.~(y). (a, γ). 
[Κ1011.271}9 Ε :. (5) :~(y). O(a, y): 
[Transp]  IFi.~[(a)i~{(y)- φΦω, y)}]- 
F.(1).(2). D5. Prop 
ἈΠῚ 62. Γ -- (ὦ, 2). $(@.y)- Ψ' (ey) -=-~(@ 9): Φ΄(ω, 2). 9 «ΟΨ (a, y)} 
Dem. zi 
+. #4°51°62.D 
bin [Φ (ay). P(e, y)} - f(x,y). Dw (a, y) — (1) 
Ε. (1). 1111-33. D 
Εν, ψ) [b (ay) bm} t=t(@y)t(@y)-DI-—-(@y) Θ) 
F:(2). Transp .*11:22.>+. Prop 


#11521. Ε το ~ (qa, y). Φ (ὦ, y) oh (a, y) = : (ὦ, y): φ (ὦ, ν). 9. . Ψ (a, y) 


[ἘΠ᾿ δῶ. Transp. Teen 


-(qy).~ (ὦ, y): 
(qx): (Ty) «“οφ (ὦ, ν): 
: (ὦ, ¥)-~ O(a, y) (2) 


WY 11 ΠΗ 1 ἢ 


:~[(x)=~(y)- (x, y)] (1) 
(HY) “οὐ (a, y)% 

(x) (Gy) .“οφ (ὦ, ψ):. 
~{() : (ay)-~$(2,y)} (2) 


Hom oman 


itl 
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#1153. 13. (2,y)- gx Iyy. Ξείαξλεθος 9) ry 


Dem. | 
+. #10°21:271.. Dt3.(a, 9). hx Dapy .ΞΞ τ(α): Pa. Daly) ψγ: 
[10°23] =a (q2). ge. d.(y)pyr It. Prop. 


Κ11δ64. Ε τοίπο, γ). ga. ψψ 5 τ (614). φα τ (ay). Hy 
᾿ς Dem. 
+.#1035. 98 -. (0). φαΟ. ΨΥ. 
[*1011-281] D5 :. (qa, y)- pa .apy.=2(qz): das(qy)- Py: 
{#10°35] (qx) «φα τίη). py .D.F ..Prop 
This proposition is:very often used. 
*11'55. Fs. (qa, y). ou. ψ (ὦ, y).=2 (qe): ba: (Gy). (2, y) 
Dem. τς 
Ε, #1035. 9 Γ:. (10). a. (a, y) - = pei (Hy). (ὦ, 2) :- 
ΡΕΙΟῚ11] DFs.(a)2(qy)-de.p@,y)-=iher(ay) Ψ' (ὦ, 2): 
[10.281] 9Ὲ tga): (Gy) φῶ. (ws γ)εξεείαα)ε ho: Ay) (ay) -D+.Prop. 


This proposition is very often used. 

#1156. F:.(2).-doi(y). ys =: (4, yY) ba .ry 
Dem. 

fF .10°33 -. 5Ὲ τ: (x). has ()). ys 


ta 


3. (4) :. a: . vy Ὁ) 


+ ..*10°33.5-5:. gary). py: =: ΠΣ pr yt. 

[Κ1011}] Dh s. (ev) φα τί). py: Hwy). φῶ. wy:. 

[*10°271] Des (x): bri (y).wys=t ἫΝ (γ) .φεα. Ψ ys | 
[111] =1(0,y). poopy (2) 
F (1). (2). DF . Prop 


#1157. Ἢ τ(α). φα.Ξ. (ὦ, }). φα ῴν [1156 . #424) 
The use of #4:24 here depends upon the fact that (x). dx and (y). hy are 
the same proposition. : 
#1158. +: (qz).de.=. (ἢ, y). Ge. dy fe1 1-54. 4°24] 
#1159. Ε΄: φα. 9... Wor =i bt hy «Daye Vue ΨΥ 


Dem. 

b.*1l57  Dbs. be. Ὁ, «Ψα Ξε: (@, yi he. d.wardy.d.Wy: 

[8°47 11/32] D:(#, γγεφα gy. D.wa.wy (1) 
Ε. ἈἘΠῚῚ .9Ὲ 1. (ὦ, 2): bx. dy. dD. r.pyr Di du. py. d- pu. ΨΥ (2) 
I .(2)7 #424. t. Hp(2). dhe. D. $e (3) 
+.(3). #10°11-21.D 


Ἐ 3. (a, y) φα . Gy. dD. Perpyt di Pl. dz. Ya (4) 
F.(1).(4).9F. Prop 
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116. bi: (qe). (43). φίω, 2). ΨΨ τ χῷ te = :. (9). (16). φία, 2). χα : ΨΥ 
This proposition is very frequently employed in subsequent proofs. 
Dem. 

b.#1085. Dh (9). φ(α, 2). ΨΥ τχο 5 τ(69) : Φ (ὦ, 3). ΨΥ xe 
Pena UTS ee) πα ἘΦ, Ye Py χα: 

+ (Gz) 3. (Gy) - Φ (ὦ, 2) «ΨΥ Xe 


HT Π 


| [11-23] 


2. (Hy) 2. (115). Φ (ὦ, ψ). ΨΥ «χα 3. 
{*11:341.Perm] ΞΞ :. (11) 1. (qr). 6 (a, y)- χα. Wy: 
[*10°35°281] =:.(qy) 3. (qx). (a, γ). χα τ pyeDb. Prop 


1161. bs. (ay): ba. 9,.. (2, Yt D2 Ge.De- (TY) Ψ (ὦ, γ) 
Dem. 
+. #1126. Db 1: Hp. ds. (x) :. (9): dx. D-H (ὦ, Ὁ) (1) 
££ #1037. 3. (qy): pr. 9.0 Ψ (ὦ, y)2 92 Ge. 9. (19). Pa, y):- 
[*#10°11-:27] Db τ: (α) :. (qy): oa. Dd. (x,y) 2.9:.(x)ge.9.(qy).¥(2,y) (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 
#1162. Ε: φα Ψ (ὦ, 2). Daye X (ay) = : φῶ. Ini (2, y). Dy xX (2,Y) 
Dem. 
F. #487 .*11'11:33.5 
bis px. (a, 2). ose χία, γ): 


:. (ὦ, y) ts Ge. Ds ψ(α, 3).3.- χίσ,") 
[#10°21-11-271] 


:. (2) ξ. GE. 9 (2) Ψ (ὦ, ν).9 χία, γ):: 
9. Prop 


" Ἷ 


αὐ τ ΓΞ (Ge,y)- Py) 92 φ(“, 2). Daye (%Y) 
em. 7 

Γ.Κ221. 1111. 5 Ε 3. (ὦ, ψ) :.οὐὐ (α,ν).9 =a, y) » 2.9 (a, y)*. 
[41132] Dt το, 3) «οὐφίσ, 3). 9 τ(α 9): φ(α, y)-D. (ay) 
[5112] - DF (Ga, 2). Φ(ω, )).9 τί, 23): φία, )).3.. (a, γ):- 
2. Prop 


ἈΠ. 1. (qa,y):6(@,y)-¥-6(y,0)2= - (Gy). $ (x, y) 
Dem. 


F.#*11°41.>+: (He, yi h(a, y).v. pty, x): 
: (Πα, 2). ὁ (ὦ, y)-V- (Ge, y)- oy, 2)? 
[11-23] : (14,2). Φίω, ))..ν. (πν, 4). p(y, 2): 
[κ 4.28] (qx, 2). (2, γ):. DF. Prop 

In the last line of the above proof, use is made of the fact that 


(ae, y)- (2, y) and (ay, 2). ᾧ (ψ, x) 
are the same proposition. 


lil Ι " 


The first use of the following proposition occurs in the proof of *234-12. 
Its utility hes in its enabling us to from a hypothesis 
PZ «XW» Dz, w+ ee Bw, 


containing two apparent variables, to the product of two hypotheses each 
containing only one. 
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#1171. bi: (12). bz: (qw).ywid: 


φ2. Dee ψειχιν. Dye Ow Hi hs. yw. dz w- Wz. Ow 


lll 


Dem. 
F.*101.%3°47 . 9} τ φ2. 22. pzi yw. dy. dw: | | 
Iigz. yw. d.az. Ow (1) 
Ἢ (1). ΚΙ1113.9: .φ2. 3, «Ψψεῖχιυ. dy. Ow: 
Iihz.ywedzweW2.0w (2) 
b.kLOL Db φ2. yw. Dew ψΖ. Ow: D1. 62. yw. Dy he. θυ :. | 


[Κ1028] .) :. (10). φ2. χιυ. 3. (10). ΨΖ. θω :. 
[*10°35] | Dn ger(quw). NW Di pz: (qw). Ow 
3 
Ε. (39). Comm . 9.26. DF :- (1). χιυ 9 τ. G2. yw. d,s We. Ow: οι 
I:¢z.d.pe (4) 
Ε.(4). *10 1121. Db τ: (ΗΠ). yw. 9.1. φ2. XW Dewees. Ow: 
I:$2.9,. Wz (5) 
Similarly | Ε τ: (2). φ2.9:. φΖ. XU» Dew We. Ow: 7 


Di yw.D,. Ow (6) 
Ε. (5). (6). κϑ'΄47. Comp. 9 
ἐπ Ηρ. ἡ $e. XW Dawe Ye Owi dhe. Ds. Yet yw. Dr . Ow (7) 
Ε. (2). (7). DF. Prop 


#12. THE HIERARCHY OF TYPES AND THE AXIOM 
OF REDUCIBILITY 


The primitive idea “(#).¢x” has been explained to mean “dz is always 
true,” ze. “all values of ga are true.” But whatever function ᾧ may be, there 
will be arguments 2 with which ¢a is meaningless, 1.6. with which as argu- 
ments ¢ does not have any value. The arguments with which ¢z has values 
form what we will call the “range of significance” of dx. A “type” is defined 
as the range of significance of some function. In virtue of *9-14, if px, hy, 
and ya are significant, 1.6. either true or false, so is wy. From this it follows 
that two types which have a common member coincide, and that two different 
types are mutually exclusive. Any proposition of the form (x). φῶ, we. any 
proposition containing an apparent variable, determines some type as the 
range of the apparent variable, the type being fixed by the function φ. 


The division of objects inta.types is necessitated by the vicious-circle 
fallacies which otherwise arise*. These fallacies show that there must be 
no totalities which, if legitimate, would contain members defined in terms of 
themselves. Hence any expression containing an apparent variable must not 
be in the range of that variable, 1.6. must belong to a different type. Thus 
the apparent variables contained or presupposed in an expression are what 
determines its type. This is the guiding principle in what follows. | 


As explained in #9, propositions containing variables are generated from 
propositional functions which do not contain these apparent variables, by the 
process of asserting all or some values of such functions. Suppose φα is a 
proposition containing ὦ; we will give the name of generalization to the 
process which turns ¢a into (x). dx or (qx). da, and we will give thé name 
of generalized propositions to all such as contain apparent variables. . It is 
plain that propositions containing apparent variables presuppose others not 
containing apparent variables, from which they can be derived by generaliza- 
tion. Propositions which contain no apparent variables we call elementary 
propositions t, and the terms of such propositions, other than functions, we call 
endividuals. Then individuals form the first type. 


It is unnecessary, in practice, to know what objects belong to the lowest 
type, or even whether the lowest type of variable occurring in a-given context 
is that of individuals or some other. For in practice only the relative types 
of variables are relevant; thus the lowest type occurring in a given context 
may be called that of individuals, so far as that context is concerned. Accord- 
ingly the above account of individuals is not essential to the truth of what 

j * Cf. Introduction, Chapter II. 
+ Cf. pp. 91, 92. 
R&W I | | 11 - 
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follows; all that is essential is the way in which other types are generated 
from individuals, however the type of individuals may be constituted. 

By applying the process of generalization to individuals occurring in 
elementary propositions, we obtain new propositions. The legitimacy of this 
process requires only that no individuals should be propositions. That this 18 
so, is to be secured by the meaning we give to the word individual. We may 
explain an individual as something which exists on its own account; it is then 
obviously not a proposition, since propositions, as explained in Chapter 11 of 
the Introduction (p. 43), are incomplete symbols, having no meaning except 
in use. Hence in applying the process of generalization to individuals we run 
no risk of incurring reflexive fallacies. We will give the name of first-order 
propositions to such as contain one or more apparent variables whose possible 
values are individuals, but contain no other apparent variables. First-order 
propositions are not all of the same type, since, as was explained in *9, two 
propositions which do not contain the same number of apparent variables 
cannot be of the same type. But owing to the systematic ambiguity of nega- 
tlon and dis} unction, their differences of type may usually be ignored in practice. 
No reflexive fallacies will result, since no first-order proporvon involves any 
totality except that of individuals. 

Let us denote by “Φ 12 οὐ “φ  (ὥ, 9)” or etc. an elementary function whose 
argument or arguments are individual. We will call such a function a predi- 
cative function of an individual. Such functions, together with those derived 
from them by generalization, will be called first-order functions. In practice 
we may without risk of reflexive fallacies treat first-order functions as a type, 
since the only totality they involve is that of individuals, and, by means of the 
systematic ambiguity of negation and disjunction, any function of a first-order 
function which will concern us will be significant whatever first-order function 
is taken as argument, provided the right meanings are given to the negations 
and disjunctions involved. 

For the sake of clearness, we will repeat in somewhat different terms our 
account of what is meant by a first-order function. Let us give the name of 
matrix to any function, of however many variables, which does not involve any 
apparent variables. Then any possible function other than a matrix is derived 
from a matrix by means of generalization, 1.6. by considering the proposition 
which asserts that the function in question is true with all possible values or 
with some value of one of the arguments, the other argument or arguments 
remaining undetermined. Thus e.g. from the function ¢ (#, y) we shall be able 
to derive the four functions 


(0). (x,y (Ge)-b(@y), YoY, (819). Φ, 3), 
of which the two first are functions of y, while the two last are functions of a. 
(All propositions, with the exception of such as are values of matrices, are also 
derived from matrices by the above process of generalization. In order to obtain 
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a proposition from a matrix containing n variables, without assigning values 
to any of the variables, it is necessary to turn all the variables into apparent 
variables. Thus if (a, y) is a matrix, (x, y).$(a, y) is a proposition.) We 
will give the name first-order matrices to such as have only individuals for 
their arguments, and we will give the name of first-order functions (of any 
number of variables) to such as either are first-order matrices or are derived 
from first-order matrices by generalization applied to some (not all) of the 
arguments to such matrices. First-order propositions will be such as result 
from applying generalization to all the arguments to a first-order matrix. 


As we have already stated, the notation “o!2” is used for any elementary 
function of one variable. Thus “¢! x” represents any value of any elementary 
function of one variable. It will be seen that “ᾧ ἴα is a function of two 
variables, namely Φ 12 and a. Since it contains no apparent variable, it is 
a matrix, but since it contains a variable (namely Φ 3 2) which is not an in- 
dividual, it is not a first-order matrix. The same apples to φ! α, where a is 
some definite constant. We can build up a number of new matrices, such as 

| ~gla, vdla, plavdly, φίωνψῖα, dlavyly, 

dlaz.dIepta, dPla.pts, dlavp!yvy!tz, and so on. 

All these are matrices which involve first-order functions among their argu- 
ments. Such matrices we will call second-order matrices. From these matrices, 
by applying generalization to their arguments, whether to such as are functions 
or to such (if any) as are individuals, we obtain new functions and propositions. 
Such functions (together with second-order matrices) will be called second- 
order functions, and such propositions will be called second-order propositions. 
Thus we are led to the following definitions: 

A second-order matrix is one which has at least one first-order matrix 
among its arguments, but has no arguments other than first-order matrices 
and individuals. 

A second-order function is one which either is a second-order matrix or 
results from one by applying generalization to some (not all) of the arguments 
to a second-order matrix. : | 

A second-order proposition is one which results from a second-order matrix 
by applying generalization to all its arguments. 

In addition to the above illustrations of second-order matrices, we may 
give the following examples of second-order functions: 3 

(1) Functions in which the argument is $!2: (#).¢! ὦ, (qv). φ 2, 
φ' α.2.φὶῦ, where a and ὃ are constants, 6!”.D,.g!a, where g!2 is a 
constant function, and so on. : 

(2) Functions in which the arguments are $!2 and W!2: 

Pia.Idz.pla, Pla.sz.pia, (qr). br. wa, Pla.d.Wlb, 
where a and 6 are constants, and so on 
| 11—2 
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(3) Functions in which the argument is an individual 2: (φ). φ τῳ, 
(qo). d!a, φίῳ.. ὃς. φία, where ἃ is constant, and so on. : 


(4) Functions in which the arguments are@!Z anda: d!2,¢la2.3.¢a, 
where ὦ is constant, (qw):@!a.=.r!.2, and so on. 


Examples of second-order functions might, of course, be multiplied in- 
definitely, but the above seem sufficient for purposes of illustration. 


A second-order matrix of one variable will be called a predicative second- 
order function of one variable or a predicative function of a first-order matrix. 
Thus d!a,~d!aand d!a) ¢! bare predicative functions of φ " 2. Similarly 
a function of several variables of which at least one is a first-order matrix, 
while the rest are either individuals or first-order matrices, will be called 
predicative if 10 1s a matrix. | 

It will be seen, however, that a second-order function may have only 
individuals for its arguments; instances were given just now under the 
heading (3). Such functions we shall not call predicative, since predicative 
functions of individuals have already been defined as being such as are of the 
first order. Thus the order of a function is not determined by the order of its 
argument or arguments; indeed, the function may be of any order superior to 
the order or orders of its arguments. 


A variable matrix whose argument is ᾧ "2 wil be denoted by f!!2, and 
generally, a matrix whose arguments are $12, Ψ' 1 2,.... x, y, ... (where there is 
at least one function among the arguments) will be denoted by 


FUDL2, Ψ 12, ... By ῳ,....} 
Such a matrix is not of the first or ead order, since it contains the new 
variable Κα whose values are second-order matrices. We proceed to construct 
new matrices as we did with the matrix ¢!2%; these constitute third-order. 
matrices. These together with the functions derived from them by generali- 
zation are called third-order functions, and the propositions derived from third- 
order matrices by generalization are called third-order propositions. 


In this way we can proceed indefinitely to matrices, functions and propo- 
sitions of higher and higher orders. We introduce the following definition: 


A function is said to be predicative when it is a matrix. It will be 
observed that, in a hierarchy in which all the variables are individuals or 
matrices, a matrix is the same thing as an elementary function (cf. pp. 
127, 128). 


“Matrix” or “predicative function ” is a primitive idea. 


The fact that a function 15 predicative is indicated, as above, by a note of 
exclamation after the functional letter. 


The variables occurring in the present work, from this point onwards, will 
all be either individuals or matrices of some order in the above hierarchy. 
Propositions, which have occurred hitherto as variables, will no longer do so 
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except in a few isolated cases of which no subsequent use is made. In practice, 
for the reasons explained on p. 162, a function of a matrix may be regarded 
as capable of any argument which is a function of the same order and takes 
arguments of the same type. 


In practice, we never need to know the absolute types of our variables, but 
only their relative types. That is to say, if we prove any proposition on the 
assumption that one of our variables is an individual, and another is a function 
of order n, the proof will still hold if, in place of an individual, we take a 
function of order m, and in place of our function of order n we take a function 
of order n+ m, with corresponding changes for any other variables that may 
be involved. This results from the assumption that our primitive propositions 
are to apply to variables of any order. 

We shall use small Latin letters (other than p, q, 7, 8) for variables of the 
lowest type concerned in any context. For functions, we shall use the letters 
φ, ψ, x, 9, f, 9, F (except that, at a later stage, 1" will be defined as a constant 
relation, and @ will be defined as the order-type of the continuum). 

We shall explain later a different hierarchy, that of classes and relations, 
which is derived from the functional hierarchy explained above, but is more 
convenient in practice. 


When any predicative function, say @!2, occurs as apparent variable, it 
would be strictly more correct to indicate the fact by placing “(φ 12)" before 
what follows, as thus: “(φ 2). Κ(φΦ 132). But for the sake of brevity we 
write simply “(p)” instead of “(¢!2).” Since what follows the ¢ in brackets 
must always contain ¢ with arguments supphed, no contagion can result from 
this practice. 


It should be observed that, in setae of the manner in which our hierarchy 


_ of functions was generated, non-predicative functions always result from such 


as are predicative by means of generalization. Hence it is unnecessary to 
introduce a special notation for non-predicative functions of a given order and 
taking arguments of a given order. For example, second-order functions of an 


individual « are always derived by generalization from a matrix 


71(φΦ 2, Ψ 132, ... wy, 2 «..), 


where the functions /, ¢, +, ... are predicative. It is possible, therefore, without 


loss of generality, to use no apparent variables except such as are predicative. 


We require, however, a means of symbolizing a function whose order is not 
assigned. We shall use “pa” or “f(y !2)” or etc. to express a function (¢ or f) 
whose order, relatively to its argument, is not given. Such a function cannot 
be made into an apparent variable, unless we suppose its order previously fixed. 
As the only purpose of the notation is to avoid the necessity of fixing the order, 
such a function will not be used as an apparent variable; the only functions 
which will be so used will be predicative functions, because, as we have just 
seen, this restriction involves no loss of generality. 
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We have now to state and explain the axiom of reducibility. 


It is important to observe that, since there are various types of propositions 
and functions, and since generalization can only be applied within some one 
type (or, by means of systematic ambiguity, within some well-defined and 
_ completed set of types), all phrases referring to “all propositions” or “all 
functions,” or to “some (undetermined) proposition” or “some (undetermined) 
function,” are prima facie meaningless, though in certain cases they are capable 
of an unobjectionable interpretation. Contradictions arise from the use of 
᾿ Such phrases in cases where no innocent meaning can be found. 


If mathematics is to be possible, it is absolutely necessary (as explained 
in the Introduction, Chapter II) that we should have some method of making 
statements which will usually be equivalent to what we have in mind when 
we (inaccurately) speak of “all properties of x.” (A “property of «” may be 
defined as a propositional function satisfied by x.) Hence we must find, if 
possible, some method of reducing the order of a propositional function without 
affecting the truth or falsehood of its values. This seems to be what common- 
sense effects by the admission of classes, Given any propositional function wa, 
of whatever order, this is assumed to be equivalent, for all values of x, toa 
statement of the form “a belongs to the class a.” Now assuming that there 
is such an entity as the class a, this statement is of the first order, since it 
involves no allusion to a variable function. Indeed its only practical advantage 
over the original statement We is that it is of the first order. There is no 
advantage in assuming that there really are such things as classes, and the 
contradiction about the classes which are not members of themselves shows 
that, if there are classes, they must be something radically different from in- 
dividuals. It would seem that the sole purpose which classes serve, and one 
main reason which makes them linguistically convenient, is that they provide 
a method of reducing the order of a propositional function. We shall, therefore, 
not assume anything of what may seem to be involved in the common-sense 
admission of classes, except this, that every propositional function is equivalent, 
for all its values, to some predicative function of the same argument or argu- 
ments. 


This assumption with regard to functions is to be made whatever may be 
the type of their arguments. Let fu bea function, of any order, of an argument 
u, which may itself be either an individual or a function of any order. If f is 
a matrix, we write the function in the form f!w; in such a case we call f ἃ 
predicative function. Thus a predicative fanbtion of an individual is a first- 
order function; and for higher types of arguments, predicative functions take 
the place that first-order functions take in respect of individuals. We assume, 
then, that every function of one variable 15 equivalent, for all its values, to — 
some predicative function of the same argument. This assumption seems to 
be the essence of the usual assumption of classes; at any rate, it retains as much 
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of classes as we have any use for, and little enough to avoid the contradictions 
which a less grudging admission of classes is apt to entail. We will call this 
assumption the aatom of classes, or the axiom of reducibility. . 

We shall assunie similarly that every function of two variables is equtvalent, 
for all its values, to a predicative function of those variables, 1.6. to a matrix. 
This assumption is what seems to be meant by saying that any statement about 
two variables defines a relation between them. We will call this assumption 
the axiom of relations or (like the previous axiom) the axiom of reducibility. 

In dealing with relations between more than two terms, similar assumptions 
would be needed for three, four, ... variables. But these assumptions are not 
indispensable for our purpose, and are therefore not made in this work. 


Stated in symbols, the two forms of the axiom of reducibility are as follows: 
#121. Ετ:( 3) εφώ.Ξ,. fla. Pp 
Κ1211. Ετᾳ 2): φία, y)-=cy-fl (a y) Pp 

We call two functions φῶ, ~2 formally equivalent when oz .=,. Wx, and 
similarly we call φ (2, 9) and (2, 9) formally equivalent when 


φ (ὦ, Y) + ΞΞα,ν Ψ' (ὦ, Y)- 
Thus the above axioms state that any function of one or two variables is 
formally equivalent to some predicative function of one or two variables, as 
the case may be. 

Of the above two axioms, the first is chiefly needed in the theory of classes 
(*20), and the second in the theory of relations (*21). But the first 1s also 
essential to the theory of identity, if identity is to be defined (as we have done, 
in *13°01); its use in the theory of identity is embodied in the proof of *13:101, 
below. 

‘We may sum up what has been said in the present number as follows: 


(1) A function of the first order is one which involves no.variables except 
individuals, whether as apparent variables or as arguments. 


(2) A function of the (n + 1)th order is one which has at least one argument 
or apparent variable of order n, and contains no argument or apparent variable 
which is not either an individual or a first-order function or a second-order 
function or ... or a function of order n. 

(3) A predicative function is one which contains no apparent variables, 
ie. is a matrix. It is possible, without loss of generality, to use no variables 
except matrices and individuals, so long as variable propositions are ποῦ. 
required. 

(4) Any function of one argument or of two is formally equivalent to ἃ 
predicative function of the same argument or arguments. 


413, IDENTITY 


Summary of *13. . 

The propositional function “ὦ is identical with y” will be written “ὦ = y.” 
We shall find that this use of the sign of equality covers all the common uses 
of equality that occur in mathematics, The definition is as follows: 


1801. c=y.=:(d):d!a.d.dly Df 

_ This definition states that 2 and y are to be called identical when every 
predicative function satisfied by # is also satisfied by y. We cannot state that 
every function satisfied by x is to be satisfied by y, because ὦ satisfies functions 
of various orders, and these cannot all be covered by one apparent variable. 
But in virtue of the axiom of reducibility it follows that, if ὦ = y and z satisfies 
-afa, where Ψ' is any function, predicative or non-predicative, then y also satisfies 
Wy (cf. *13°101, below). Hence in effect the definition is as powerful as it 
would be if it could be extended to cover all functions of ὦ. 


Note that the second sign of equality in the above definition is combined 
with “Df,” and thus is not really the same symbol as the sign of equality 
which is defined. Thus the definition is not circular, although at first sight 
it appears so. 


The propositions of the present number are constantly referred to. “Most 
of them are self-evident, and the proofs offer no difficulty. The most important 
of the propositions of this number are the following: 


*13:101. Ε: σεν. 9. ψαῦ ψυ 

Ie. if « and y are identical, any property of ὦ is a property of y. 
Ἀ1812. Fiaz=y.d.pospy 

This includes *13°101 together with the fact that if 2 and y are identical 
any property of y is a property of z. 
*13°15:16:17, which state that κου is reflexive, symmetrical and transitive. 
#13191. Fi.y=ax.d,.dy:=.¢ | 

Ie. to state that everything that is identical with « has a certain Proporey 
is equivalent to stating that x has that property. 


*13°195. Γ : (qy).y=a.oy.=.o% 


1.6. to state that something identical with «# has a certain property is 
equivalent to saying that « has that property. 


#1322, b:(qz,w).c=r.w=y.o(z, w).= .ᾧ (ὦ, y) 
This is the analogue οὗ *13°195 for two variables. 
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*13°01. φ ἕν. ΠῚ dia.d. oly Df 

The following definitions embody abbreviations which are often convenient. 
*13°02. 2+y.=.0(#=y) Df 
#1303. c=y=2.=.2=y.y=z Df 
"13-1. Fi.a=y.=:dla.dg.d!y [#42 . (13-01) . (*10-02)] 
#13101. Fi:a=y. a. Wa dpy 

Dem. 
Ε. x121. Db (1 φ) τὸ po.=. dle yy =.gly (1) 
Ἐ. 181. Ὲ : Hp. ds. Gla. Ὡς. φὶν | 
[*4°84°85.41027] DIiwbr.=. dla: ie =.Gly:dgipe.d.wy: 
[410-23] >: (Ig): Yo.=.ploryy.=.pty:Iiye.d.vy (2) 
F.(1).(2). 34. Prop 
| In virtue of this proposition, if «= y, y satisfies any function, whether 

predicative or non-predicative, which is satisfied by x. It will be observed 

that the proof uses the axiom of reducibility («12'1). But for this axiom, two 
terms # and y might agree in respect of all predicative functions, but not in 
respect of all non-predicative functions. We should thus be led to identities 
of different degrees, according to the degree of the functions in respect of 
which # and y agreed. Strict identity would, in this case, have to be taken as 


a primitive idea, and *13°101 moe have to be a primitive proposition, as would 
also *13°15°16-17. 


41311. Ετἰωτεψ. 


shdla.=g.hly 


Dem. | 
Ε. 1022. ἵει φῖα. Ξφ. φῖγ:ϑιφία.Ὁς. φν: 
[Κ181] Iixv=y (1) 
F.*13:101. Dtia=y.dI. pladdly (2) 
Ἐν 1810]. 1. DE ec=H=y.dD.v~dladInrdly. 
[Transp] | a.dlyddta (3) 
Ε. (2). (3). Οὐρ. 9 Ε: τ. D.dla=ly: 
[Κ1011.21] IFi.a=y.I:dla.=e.ghly (4) 
F.(1).(4). DE. Prop 
#1312. Fia=y.d.przwy 
Dem. — 
F.*13°101.Comp.dF:a=y.d.pcrIpy.nprdrwy. 
[Transp | D.wee wy: Dt. Prop 
, 1818. Fiyo.c=yid.vy ΕΙΘΊΟΙ.. Comm. Imp] 
#1314. biyo.rpy.d.oty ("13°13 . %4°14] 
*13°15. [Id . *10°11 . *13°1] 


bic=e 
Ἀ1816. big=y.=.y=a [*13°11 . *#10°32] 
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*1317. Fiv=y.y=z.3."=2 

Dem. 

F.x131.Db::Hp. di. dla. dg. dly:gly.dg.glan 
[*10°3] D:.odfa.9,.¢!2:2 D5. Prop 

In the above use of *10°3, f!a, h!y, b!z are regarded as three different 
functions of ¢, and ¢ replaces the « of 103. 

The above three propositions show that identity is reflexive (*13'15), 
symmetrical (*13°16), and transitive (*13:17). These are the three marks of 
relations having the formal properties which we > associate commonly with the 
sign of equality. 


#IBLTL biesy.cHz.d.y=2 [Ἀ181617] 

*13°172. biy=au.z=aH.3.y=2 [*13°16°17] 

Ἀ1818. Fiv=y.vt2z.0.y+2 [13-17 . 4°14] 

Ἀ18.181. biz=y.y+z2.3.042 [x1 D171 . κ4:14] 

*13:182.bi.2=y.3iz=a.=.2=y [*1317172. Exp. Comp] 

— *13°183. Fine =y.Siz=2.5,.2=y 

Dem. 

Γ. #13182 .*#1011-21.,. 3 -i.e5y.3:2=2@.5,.2=y (1) 
Γ. 101, Daze. πο. 2εεψ:ϑιατα. 3. ὥπερ: 
[1315] ιφει (2) 
F.(1).(2). D4. Prop 


*13'19. F.(qy).y=a [#1315 . #1024] 
*13:191. Fi. y=a.3,.dy:=. de | 
Dem. 
F.#l01. Dkiy=e.3,.dy:d:%=2:39.62: 
[*13°15] 9: ox (1) 
Ε. #1312. 5Ἐ τι γτεα. 3: φω. 2. dys 
[Comm] 2Ξ26Ε:.φῳ .ϑιγτω. 3. φν:. 
[¥10°11:21] DF τ. φ .ϑιγεω. ὃν. dy (2) 
F.(1).(2). 35. Prop : 
This proposition is constantly used in subsequent proofs. 


18.192. F:.(qc):e2=b.=,.02=crpe:=.pb 


Dem. | 
Ε, 42. 82. Db ib. Di.2=b.=,.4=b:b:. 
[*10°24] Dn (qe):@=b.=,.2=c: We (1) 
F.xl01. DF ia@=b.=,.0=c:pe:d:b=b.=.b=c: We 
[*5°501.%*13°15] D:b=c.ve: 
[¥13-13] Diab (2) 


F.(2).*10711:23. 9 :.(qce):a@=b.=,.¢=cr:pe:>d.Wb (3) 
F.(1).(3). D5. Prop 
This proposition is useful in the theory of descriptions (*14). 
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#13-193. Fide. c=y.=.hy.L2=y 


Dem. 
ΓΟ Simp. | Dhidgv.t=y.D.2=y (1) 
Ἐ..15.18. ϑΓεφη.τεν.2. py (2) 
F.(1).(2).Comp. IF: gu.c=y.3.fy.x=y (3) 
F.*13°16. Fact. Ibi dy.2=y.9.hy.y=a. 
,.Φ 

ay 22] D.gu.y=a. 

[Κ18.16. 800] >.d2.x=y (4) 
F.(3).(4). D5. Prop 


This proposition is very often used. 
*13°'194. Γ: d2.c=y.=.g6u.gy.x=y [#1313 .%471] 
This proposition is used in *37°65 and *101°14. 
*13:195. F:(qy).y=x.oy.=. ou 


Dem. : 
Γ. 9.2. 1818. Dbidt.d.c2=x.¢g2. 
[*10°24] >-(qy) -y=u- hy ἢ (1) 
F.*13813.#1011 DF: (y):y=a2.oy.2.g2: 
[*10°23] Dh:.(qy).y=r.gy.d. bu (2) 
Ε.(). (2). D+. Prop 


The use of this proposition in subsequent proofs is very frequent. 
*13:196. F:.~g2.=i¢gy.9,.y+a [*13:195. Transp. *10°51] 
"13-21. bi στε. ὐτεν. 9; ὦ « ᾧ (2, 10): ΞΞ. ᾧ (ὦ, y) 


Dem. 

F.*11'62.) 

bKirz=a7.w=y,. 2 er ea: S12 L DWH Y ody Gh, ὦ) 8: 
[*13°191] =1wW=Y.I0- Φ (ὦ, ι0) :. 
[*13°191] =:.6(2,y)i1 IF. Prop 


This proposition is the analogue, for two variables, of *13°191. 
*13-'22. Fi(qz,w).z=a2.w=y.o(2,w).=.(4, Y) 
Dem. | 
Γ. 11 ὅδ. 9 Γ :. (Ή2, 10). ΖΞ αὖ τειν. φ(ς, 0). 
: (2): 2ΞΞ « : (η10) «τὐτε ν. ᾧ (2, ιυ): 
[*13°195] :(qw).w=y.d(2,w): 
[*13°195] (a, y):. DF. Prop 
This proposition is the analogue, for two variables, of *13:195. It is fre- 
quently used, especially in the theory of couples (*54, *55, *56). 


He | 1 


The following proposition is useful in the theory of types. Its purpose is 
to show that, if a is any argument for which “ga” is significant, 1.6. for which 
we have dav~d¢a, then “dx” 15 significant when, and only when, a is either 
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identical with a or not identical with a. It follows (as will be proved in *20°81) 
that, if “g@a” and “pa” are both significant, the class of values of # for which 
“ox” is significant is the same as the class of those for which “yx” is signi- 
ficant, 1.6. two types which have a common member are identical. 

In the following proof, the chief point to observe is the use of *10°221. 
There are two variables, a and x, to be identified. In the first use, we depend 
upon the fact that.¢a and #=a both occur in both (4) and (5): the occurrence 
of da in both justifies the identification of the two a’s, and when these have 
been identified, the occurrence of =a in both justifies the identification of 
the two 2’s. (Unless the a’s had been already identified, this would not be — 
legitimate, because “x=a” is typically ambiguous if neither x nor ὦ is of 
given type.) The second use of *10°221 is justified by the fact that both ¢a 
and ga occur in both (2) and (6). 


#133. Fi: daveda.d:.G¢v~ or. =:27=4.V. 240 


Dem. 
Εν 211. Dt. φον ὐφα (1) 
F.(1).Simp. . Dt: daveda.d. daverdu | (2) 
Fea21]. 6ὃΟΌὌ 2ΣτῇΆσ Dkr aw=a.vi.nta | (3) 
+.(3).Simp. Ibi.gdaverga.d:2=a.vV.0+4 (4) 
F.*13'101.Comm.>+:.davrdga.d:2=a.). gouge (5) ᾿ 
+. (4). (δ). #10°13-221 . > | 
Fi:davega.div= =9.v.atangpavrda.d:e=4.d.dev~de (6) 
+. (2). (6). «1013221. D | ἫΝ 
Γι:φανοφα. 3. φαν οφα τ davrga.d:2=a.V.02+0% 
aveyga.d:2=a.9.gev~gu (7 

+.(7).Simp.) | i ? Pet) 
bir havrga.d. φον οφα: pavrga.dic=a.V.rta (8) 
F (8). *5°35. Dh: daveda.d:. gGaverds.=i2=a.v.ectar 


>t. Prop 


*14. DESCRIPTIONS 


Summary of *14. | 

A description 1s a phrase- of the form “the term which etc.,” or, more 
explicitly, “the term x which satisfies 62,” where $2 is some function satisfied 
by one and only one argument. For reasons explained in the Introduction 
(Chapter ITI), we do not define “the x which satisfies $2,” but we define any 
proposition in which this phrase occurs. Thus when. we say: “The term « 
᾿ς which satisfies 62% satisfies 2,” we shall mean: “There is a term 6 such that 
gx is true when, and only when, 2 is ὃ, and ψ is true.” That is, writing 
“(1x) (pa)” for “the term x which satisfies dx,” ψ (1%) (x) 18 to mean 

(qb): br. =,.2=b: Wo. | 

This, however, is not yet quite adequate as a definition, for when (22) (px) 
occurs in a proposition which is ‘part of a larger proposition, there is doubt 
whether the smaller or the larger proposition is to be taken as the “ab (12) (par).”” 
Take, for example, ψ' (12) (¢x).3.p. This may be either 

— (qb): be. S¢.2=biWbid.p 
or (qb):.¢x2.=,-.4=b: ψὸ.9.». 
_ If “(qb): ¢2.=,.2=6” 1s false, the first of these must be true, while. the 
‘second must be false. Thus it is very necessary to distinguish them. 

The proposition which is to be treated as the “ψ' (2%) (dx) ” will be called 
the scope of (1x)(¢x). Thus in the first of the above two propositions, the 
scope of (12) (φῶ) is Ψ' (1”)(px), while in the second it is Ψ' (1“) (px).D.p. 
In order to avoid ambiguities as to scope, we shall indicate the scope by 


writing “[(2x)(px)]” at the beginning of the scope, followed by enough dots 
to extend to the end of the scope Thus of the above two propositions the 


first: 1s 
[( 14) (φ4)]. (10) ($a). D« p, 
[(12) (pa) |i Ψ' (1x) (px). D.p. 


Thus we arrive at the following definition : 
*1401. [(12) (pa)] - yr (12) (px). =: (qb): ¢e.=,.2=b: vb Df 
It will be found in practice that the scope usually required is the smallest 
proposition enclosed in dots or brackets in which “(1x)(¢x)” occurs. Hence 
when this scope is to be given to (12) ($x), we shall usually omit explicit 
mention of the scope. Thus e. g. we shall have | 
a+(10) (br) .=: (qb): dv.=,.2=b: a+b, 
~ {a= (12) (gx)} .=.~{(qb): de.=,.2=b:a=5}. 


while the second is 
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Of these the first necessarily imple (qb): ¢x.=,.a=b, while the second 
does not. We put 


#1402. E! (72) (6x).=:(qb): dv.=,.2=b Df 

This defines: “The w satisfying $2 exists,” which holds when, and only 
when, $@ 15 satisfied by one value of 4 and by no other value. 

When two or more descriptions occur in the same proposition, there is 
need of avoiding ambiguity as to which has the larger scope. For this purpose, 
we put 
*14:03. [(12) ($a), (12) (spa)] .f (22) (2), (22) (Wpa)} «= 

[(a2) ($a)] + [(1@) (qpa)] .f {(10) (Ga), (μα) (qpo)} Df 

It will be shown (*14°118) that the truth-value of a proposition containing 
two descriptions is unaffected by the question which has the larger scope. 
Hence we shall in general adopt the convention that the description occurring 
first typographically is to have the larger scope, unless the ony is expressly 


indicated. Thus e.g. 

(22) (par) = (12) (ya) 
will mean (qb): bx .=,.2=b:b=(12) (Wa), 
1.6. (qb):.@e.=,.2=bi.(qc)iwe.=,.@2=Ccib=c | 
_ By this convention we are able almost always to avoid explicit indication of 
the order of elimination of two or more descriptions. If, however, we require 
a larger scope for the later description, we put 


*1404. [(02) (p2)] .f {(02) ($2), (10) (po)} . = 
[(1a) (apr), (1) (φ4)} f{(2%) (Par), (1) (yx)} Df 

Whenever we have E!(2x)(2), (2x) (px) behaves, formally, like an ordinary 
argument to any function in which it may occur. This fact is embodied in 
the following proposition : 

*1418. F:. BE! (1x) (dx). 9 : (v). po. dD. Ψ (45) (px) 

That is to say, when (12) ($x) exists, it has any property which belongs to 
everything. This does not hold when (212) (px) does not exist ; for example, 
the present King of France does not have the property of Being either bald 
or not bald. 


If (22) (gx) has any property whatever, it must exist. This fact is stated 
in the proposition : | | 
#1421. Γ: Ψ (ax) (φα). 2. KE! (ax) (dz) | 

This proposition is obvious, since “E!(17)(gx)” is, by the definitions, part 
of “Ψ (1x) (pz).” When, in ordinary language or in philosophy, something is 
said to “exist,” it is always something described, 1.6. it is not something 
immediately presented, like a taste or a patch of colour, but something like 
“matter” or “mind” or “ Homer” (meaning “the author of the Homeric 
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poems ”), which is known by description as “the so-and-so,” and is thus of 
the form (12) (oz). Thus in all such cases, the existence of the (grammatical) 
subject (12) (pa) can be analytically inferred from any true proposition having 
this grammatical subject. It would seem that the word “existence” cannot 
be significantly applied to subjects immediately given; 1.6. not only does our 
definition give no meaning to “E! a,” but there is no reason, in philosophy, to 
suppose that a meaning of existence could be found which would be applicable 
to immediately given subjects. 

Besides the above, the following are among the more useful propositions 
of the present number. 
14.202. bs. dv. ΞΞ, «ὦ Ξε ὃ :3Ξ : (212) (62) =b:=: bv. ΞΞ, . ὃ τε τ ΞΞ : ὃ τὸ (1) (bz) 

From the first saealsnee in the above, it follows that | 
#14204. Γ : E! (27) (pr). =. (qb). (1x) (bx) τε ὃ 

1.6. (1”)(x) exists when there is something which (12) (2) is. 

We have 
#14205. F sh (12) (fx). =. (qb). b= (12) (bx). wb 

1.6. (1x) ($x) has the property Ψ' when there is something which is (12) (dx) 
and which has the property w. 

We have to prove that such symbols as “(2”)(dx)” obey the same rules 
with regard to identity as symbols which directly represent objects. To this, 
however, there is one partial exception, for instead of having 


(12) (pa) = (22) (2), 
we only have 


Ἀ1428. ΓΕ: Ε (27) (px). =. (12) (px) = (12) (φα) 

1.6. “(1”)(x)” only satisfies the reflexive property of identity if (2x) (dz) 
exists. 

The symmetrical property of ποθ holds for such symbols as (12) (dz), 
without the need of assuming existence, 7.e. we have 
#1413. ΓΕ: α τ  (,14) (φα) .Ξ. ()5) (φαγ) τε α 
Ἀ14151. F : (22) (bx) = (12) (pa) . =. (12) (px) = (12) (φα) 

Similarly the transitive property of identity holds without the need of 
assuming existence. This is proved in *14°14142:144, 


*14-01. [(1x) (bx)]. (02) (px). τε : (qb): φα.. Ξ,..«“ τεῦ: ψὺ Df 
#1402. E!(12)(px).=:(qb): ¢e.=,.2=b Df 
1408. [(12) (2), (12) (qpa)] .f ((12) ($s), (22) (pe)} «= 
[(ax) (φ4)} : (22) (x)] .f (2) ($s), (az) (yx); De 
#1404. [(1x) (px)]. 7} (0) (Px), (17) (Yrx)} . = | 
[(1z) (apar), (12) (2)]. FiQz)(p2), (a2) (a)} Dt 
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gl 41. bs. [(2%) (har)] . Ψ (22) (ba). = : (4) : he. S_.n=bs pb 
[ede . (14°01)] 

In virtue of our conventions as to the scope intended when no scope is 
explicitly indicated, the above proposition 18 the same as the following: 
*14101. Ε :. Ψ' (a7) (dx). =:(qb): φῶ. =,.2=bi Wb [141] 

*1411. F:. El (14) (6x).=:(qb): bx. ΞΞ, «ὦ ΞΞ ὃ [x42 . (*14°02)] 
*14111. Ε :. [(27) (a)]. f{(12) (bx), (15) (rx)} . = 
. (qb, 6) : ou.=,.2= ie Wu. Spe 2=C% fb, Ὁ) 
em. 
Ε. #42 . (#140403). 9 
ΕΞ: [(10) (yra)] « f [(14) (far), (22) (a)} - = 
[(a) (ypu) ]: (0 ($a). Ff {(12) (pe), (1) (ψα)} :- 


[#141] =. [(2x) (ψω)} :. (qb): Gx. =,.0=b: f{b, (12) (a)} - 
[e141] =:. (qe): ψαώ.. ΞΞ,, «Φ Ξε 6 :. (qb): ge.s,.2=b: f(b,c):. 
[K1155]=:. (qb, 0) : br. =,.2=crwe.5,.0=b: f(b, c)i: IF. Prop 


*14-112. Fs. f{(17) (px), (14) (ra)} . = 
| (qb, 6): φῶ .ΞΞ, «τε δ: Ψψα..Ξ, «ὠτεοῖ(, ο) 
[Proof as in 14.111] : 

In the above proposition, we assume the convention explained on p. 174, 
after the statement of *14°03. 

#14113. F + [(00) (ra)] -f {(0a) (Ger), (20) (pa)} - Ξε - ((02) ($2), (02) (px) 
[#14-111-112] 

This proposition shows that when two descriptions occur In the same pro- 
position, the truth-value of the proposition is unaffected by the question which 
has the larger scope. 
#1412. bs. ΕΤ (5) ($a). 9 : ba. by + Dey τε 

Dem. 

Ε.3.14.}] Dt:.Hp.3:(qb): φῶ .Ξ, «ὠτεῦ (1) 
fF. 438. #101. Κ1111.8. > | 
bi. bo. ΞΕ. « Ὧ- br Di ge. by. ay τε b.y=b. 
[κ18:179] Duy B=Y (2) 
F.(2).*1011-23. Dhk:.(qb):¢u.=,.4=6:9: PY» Dey. e=y (3) 
F.(1).(8). +. Prop | 
414121. F:.¢u.=,.0=b:o0.=,.2=0:9.b=¢ 

Dem. | 


F.*101.5+:.Hp.3:¢b.=.b=6 as 
| [#1315] >: $b: $b. =.b=c 
[Ass] DI:b=c:.dt. Pe 


#14122. bi. o0.=,.2=b:=:64.3,.0=b: gb: | 
=:or.D,.0=b: (qx). px 
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Dem. 
F.*1022. Dhi.dv.=,.c=b:=:pu.d,.4=b:2=b.),. du 
[#13191] =:o$u.9,.c=b: $b (1) 
Ἐν ἈΦ]. Ih:i.ge.3 .w=bididGu.= .gu,x=b:. 
[¥10°11:27] Dhk:.d2.3,.c=b:3:¢2.4,.6".2=b: 
[*10-281] D: (qx). φα. Ξε. (4). φα. ὦ τεῦ 
[κ13:195]. =. φῦ (2) 


Ε.(2). κὅ82.9 :. φῳ. 3, αἰτοῦ : (1). oa: 
Ε. (1). (3). DF. Prop 

The two following propositions (11 4.128.124) are placed here because of 
the analogy with *14-122, but they are not used until we come to the theory 
of couples (*55 and *56). 
*14:123. Γ :. 6 (2, w). =, y-2=L.W=y? 
ΞΞ : φ(2, W)-I2y-2=L2.W=y: (4, y): 
=i h(Z, ὦ). 23,5,,ω. ΖΞ: .τὖ τε ὺ : (GZ, W). φ (5, ὦ). 


tI] 


:φα. 2,,.“ τοῦ: φῦ (9) 


Dem. 
Ε.1181. ΞΕ :. φ(, 0). Ξ; ω.2-Ξα. τε: 
Ξε : (2, 10). Dey ZHUWHYtZ=LW=Ys Dye φ (ὦ, w): 
[Κ15.21] ΞΞ :φίσ, W)-I2y-2=L.W=y: oe, y) (1) 
Fix471. Dbki.o(z,w).d.2=2.w=y: 
I:$(24,w)-=.9(4, w).2=x2.Ww=y 
[#111132] Dk: (2, w).D,y-2=2.W=yY 


| I: φ(2, wW)-=2,0-O(Z, w).2=2.W=y? 
[*11-341] 9 : (ΗΖ, 10). φ (2, w).=.(qz, 10). o(24,w).2z=2.w=y. 
[18:22] ΞΞ .« φία, y) (2) 
F .(2).*532. DF. (2, 0). 3; Z=U.W= Yt (GZ, οὐ). H(z, w): 


= ) «ριον Z=L. =H: Ἃ 3 
Ε.(1).(8).. Dk. Prop a ca oS 


Ἀ14124. Ε -. (ἢ, ψ) 3 (2, 0). ΞΞ;, ω.Ζεεα τεῳ: 
ΞΞ (8,9, y)- Φ (ω, γ): φ (2, ὦ). ᾧ (ι, νυ). 3.5, ὦ,α,υ.« 2 τε ι.ἀὐ τεῦ 
Dem. | | 


Ε.Ἀ14128. *3:27.D | 
Ε :ν (τα, y): 6(z, 10). ΞΕ», ὦ" 2=L.W=Yy:D.(q2,y)-h(a,y) (1) 
Ε. 111. κ9.47. Ε 3. ᾧ (5, 0). S20. 2=L2.W=y! 
I:$(2,v)-$(u,0).3.2=2.W=y.u=n2.0=y. 
[*13°172] | D.z=u.w=0 (2) 
+. (2).*11-11°35.D , 
Fs. (aa, ψ) : (2, W). Hey. 2 τε ἰὐτεῷ: | | 
7 I: $(Z,w)-P(u,v)-I.2=u.w=v (3) 
R&W I | | 12 
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Ε.(8). 11118.9 
Fs. (qa, y): φ (2, 0). ΞΞ,, ὦ «Ζετεῷ. τεῳ: | 
2: φί, w) + φίω,ν). Dz,0,u,022 =U «ἀὐτεῦυ (4) 
| Ε.111. DE: φ (a, ψ): ᾧ (5, 10). φ (ιι, 0). Ὁζιω,υ,υ τε «τευ: 
9: h(a, ν): P(Z, WwW) φί(ω, 2). 92022 =U.WH=Y:? 


[*5°33] Dip (a, yi (4, W)- Du τα. τε: 
[*14-123] Dib (ZW) =2w1ZH=LW=Y (5) 
Ε.(δ). 11113445. D 


bs. (qa, y)- Φ (ὦ, ψ): φ (5, v)-$(U, 2%) + Iz,0,u072 =U. W=U? 
| 9 : (qa, ψ): O(Z, Ὁ). Ξη,ὁ «τε τεῦ (6) 
t .(1).(4).(6). 95. Prop 
#1413. b:a=(12) (br). =. (12) (px) =a 
Dem. 
Fiaxl4l. Db :. ὦ τ (1) (bx). =:(qb): Gx. =,.2=b:a=6 (1) 
+. #1316 .4436.Db:.62.5,.¢2=b:a=bi=:ou.5,.2=b:b=a: 
[*10°11:281] 5 τ. (qb): oe. =,.e2=b:a=b: 
=:(qb): oe.=,.0=b:b=a: 
[Κ14.1] =: (12) (dx) =a (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop | 
This proposition is not an immediate consequence of 41816, because 
“q=(12)(o")” is not a value of the function “#=y.” Similar remarks 
apply to the following propositions. | 
#14131. Ε : (22) (bx) = (12) (rx) . = « (22) (rx) = (12) (x) © 
Dem. | 
be x14. DE 1: (22) (φα) = (12) (pr). = :. (qb): φῶ. 2,.2=b:b=(12) (Wa): 


[e141] =:.(qb):. bv. Ξ «ὦ τε ὃ :. (10): po. =,.0=c:b=c:. 
[Κ116] Ξ :. (10) :. ψα;. ΞΕ, «ὦ 3 6 . (418) : Gv. ΞΞ,. . τε :θεο". 
[xl4-1] ΞΞ :- (0) :- ψῶώ. ΞΞῳ «ὦ ΞΞ 6: (1) (φ4) ΞΞ 63. 

[1413] ΞΞ :. (10) τ. ψα. ΞΞω « ΞΟ 8 6 ΞΞ (12) (Pt) 3.. 

[e141] ΞΞ :. (x) (ψα) = (,“) (bx) :: DF. Prop 


In the above proposition, in accordance with our convention, the descriptive 
expression (12) (x) is eliminated before (12) (yrx), because it occurs first in 
«(γχὴ (pa) =(12) (px)”; but in “(a”) (ψα) = (12) (pa),” (12) (rx) 18. to be first 
eliminated. The order of elimination makes no difference to the truth-value, 
as was proved in #14113. 

The above proposition may also be proved as follows: 
Ε.Κ14111. 9} 2. (22) (px) = (12) (rr). 

: (ηὐ, 0): br .=,.02=biwpr.=,-L2= 
: (ὖ, Cc): Wr. Spe Φτεοῖφα.Ξ,.« 
: (12) (va) = (10) (pu) :. DF. Prop 


[*4°3.413°16.¥11:11341 | 
fel 1:2.*«14111] 


ee 
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#1414. F:a=b.b=(12)(o2).3.a=(12) (pe) [#1313] 
#14142. F:a=(2x) (x) . (1%) (Px) = (12) (x). 9 -a= (12) (xb x) 
Dem. 
Ἐ...141.2Ε 1: Ηρ. 2 :. (10) : b7.=,.02=b:a=6:. 
(qc): φα. Ξ,, «το το- (1) (ψα) 1. 


[Κ18.195] Ds. φὰ «ΞΞ, «Ξε As. (0) : hx. =,.4=C:0=(12) (ψω) :. 
[*10°35] Di. (0) :. φῶ .ΞΞ,.. τε 4: PL. =,.0=0:0= (12) (ψα) :. 
[14.121] 2 :. (0) :. φῶ. =,.0=a4:a=cic=(12) (We): 


[*3°27.*13°195] > :.a=(12) (au): DF. Prop 


14144. Γ : (207) (pax) = (12) (pa) « (1@) (Yr) = (14) (xa) . D - (22) (fa) = (12) (χα) 
Dem. | 


F. earl S lps νι ο ee eeceeeea =a: a=b:a=b:. 
a a =,.a=dic=d:. 
[*13-195] D:.(qa): bv . Ξ, «Φτεα τ ψα. Ξ, «Φτεα | 
(WC) ipa. Hg. BSE CIE YE. Eg. L=Ch 
[11°54] 9 :. (ηα, 6): φῳ .Ξ, «Φὡτε αἰ Ψψα ΞΕ, «ὠτεα: 
WH oe Hy LH CIYU. Ξριῶτεο: 
[*14-121.%11-42] D1. (qa, 6): be .=_,.€ =A: YU. =,.0=C14=C1. 
[14-111] D :. (27) ($v) = (12) (χα) τ: Db. Prop 
#14145. bra = (22) (px). a= (12) (Wa). D « (20) (2) = (χα) (Wa) 
Dem. 
F.exl4]. Dh :.a=(22)(b2).=:(qb): bv. =,.02=b:a=b: 
[*13°195] | 7 =: h@.=,-L=a | (1) 
F.(1).#141.53b::Hp.=:.¢2.5,.c2=a:.(qb)ipa.=,.27=bia=b1. 
[*10°35] =1.(qb)i.6v.=,.€=Qiypo.=,.c=b:4a=63, 
[*14°111] > :. (12) (Px) = (12) (a) :: DE. Prop 
#1415. Ε -. (12) (dx) =b. Div (02) (φ4)}}. ΞΞ -Ψὸ 
Dem. 
Ε..141.9 
b::Hp. 9 .:. (600): φῶ. Ξ, .Φτεοτοτεῦ:. 
[Κ18:195] 9 :. φα. Ξ, «ἀετοῦ (1) 
F.(1).*141.9 a 
ΓΈ Ηρ, 3: ΕΨ' [(α) (pa)} . =Hi(qe):@=b.=,.4=c:e: 
[13-192] =:yb:: D+. Prop 
#1416. |. (12) (pa) = (12) (Wa). 9 : x (12) (Px)} «= «x {(1z) (pa)} 
Dem. | 
Ε. 141. :. Ηρ. 9 : (10): be.=,.2=b:b =(12) (ψα) (1) 
Γ. Κ141. DF :: φὰ .Ξ, «τε: -. 


x (1x) (φ4)} .Ξ : τ ΠῚ ὠτεῦ.Ξ, «τεοῖχοὶ 
[*13°192] =! (2) 
12—2 
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F.*1413815. 3b :. τ (20) (ψα). 9: yb. =. χ {(12) (ψα)} (3) 


Ε.(2). (3). Dkide.=,.2=b:b=(12) (Wa): 


D: x {(1a) (φ4)} .ΞΞ. χ((α) ψα}} (4) 
ee (1) (4). *10°1:23. 34+. Prop 


#1417. bs. (20) (pa) τεῦ. τε  ΨῚ (re) (px) .sy. Pld 7 


Dem. 
Ε. #1415 .*10°11:21.5 | , 
Fs. (10) (par) -- ὃ. Dipl (re) (px). sy. plb — () 
F.*101.*4:22.Dhi:y!lu.=,.07=b: rl (12) (bx) » -=y Wd: 
D:(12)(px)=b. =): 
[#13'15] Ὁ : (1”) (bx) =b ye 
F. (2). Exp.*10°11:23.5 | 
Fei(qQyix!e.s,.2=b:92.p! (1x) (gx). =, -plb:3.(12)(dx)=b (3) 
Γ. ΚΙ]21. Dhi(qy):x!e.32-.4=b (4) ᾿ 
Ε. (8). (425.3Ὲ τὸ ψ (22) (br). Ξῳ .ψ1:32.. (γα) (φα) τεῦ (5) 
F.(1).(5). D+. Prop | 


It should be observed that we do not have 
(12) (px) =b.=:!l(12) (px). Dy. Wild 
for, if ὦ Εἰ τ (12) (dx), ! (15) (dx) is always false, and therefore 
bl (1x) (px). dy. Ψ τὸ 


holds for all values of 6. But we do have 
14.171. | :. (12) (ox) = b. e:vlb.d,.y! (12) es 


Dem. 
bi l417. Db 2.(22) ($2) 2b. D tld. Dy. 1 (12) (da) (1) 
F.x1O1. #121. 52 ὁ. Dy. pl (17) (φα): D:b=b.9.(17)(px)=b: 
[*13°15] >: (12) (dx) =b (2) 


F.(1).(2). >|. Prop 


*1418. ΚΕ -, Εὶ ᾿ (12) (φ4). 9 : (4). ψα.. 9. Ψ (iz) (pz) 

Dem. 
F.e*xl01. DEi(c). we. d.pb: 
[Fact] ΓΕ 1. φα . Ξ,ῷ.Φτεῦτ(). Wer diga.=,.x2=5b: iis 
[*10°11:28] 9 Ε :. (qb): oe .Ξ, «τεῦ: (a). Woe: 3:(qd): φῶ .Ξ,. . φεεδ:ψῦ:. 
[¥10°35] 5968 ::(80) : φα .Ξ. ὦ Ξε ῦ -.(5). ψα 1.2 : (qb): da.s,.c2=biwb:. 
[Κ14Φ111] Dk: El (04) (φα) : (“). ψα : D212) (φα) :. 9. Prop 

The above proposition shows that, provided (12) (ga) exists, it has (speaking 
formally) all the logical properties of symbols which directly represent objects. 
Hence when (12) (2) exists, the fact that it is an incomplete symbol becomes 
irrelevant to the truth-values of logical propositions in which it occurs, 
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*142. +-.(27)(#=a)=a 


Dem. 
F.#14101. 52. (02) (e=a)=a.5:(qb):e=a.=,.2=b:b=4: 
[*13°195] =iU=A.=,.02=4 (1) 


F.(1).Id. DF. Prop 
#14201. Ε: E! (27) (ox). 3. (qx). ba 


Dem. | 
Γ. 1411. 9 Γ :. Ηρ. : (αὖ): φα .Ξ, .Φεεῦ: 
[101] >:(qb):ob.=.b=b: 
[18:15] . : (πη). φῦ :. D+. Prop 
Ἀ14202. Ε :. φῶ. Ξε «ὦ τι ὃ :Ξε: (12) (ba) τε ῦ :ξε: φα.. =,.b τε α τξε: ὃ =(12) (pa) 
Dem. | Oo 
F.#l4l. 5 :. (22) (bx) -ξ ὃ. ΞΞ : (qc): oe.=,.2=c:c=)b: 
[*13°195] =:o@.=,.2=b:.>+.Prop 


[The second half is proved in the same way as the first half.] 
#14203. Γ :. Καὶ ἘΣ (22) (φῶ) . =: (7.4). dri du. hy. Iey-L=Y 


Dem. 

F.*1412201. DE: El(ax) (oe). 9 : (qu). φα : ge. dy. dny-c=y (1) 
F.*lO1. Dh: Gb: 6x. by. I2y.-c=y:I3: 6b: 62. φῦ...“ τεῦ: 
[*5°33] 2:66: 6@.9,.02=b: 
[*13°191] | 3:2=6.9,.o@: 

PL. I2.2=6: 
(*10°22] ϑιῴφα.Ξ, φεῦ (2) 
Ε.(2). Α101:28. 9} :. (δ): φῦ : bv. φψ. Dey. 0=y:I1(qb): φα. ΞΞ,, «α τεῦ :. 
[*10°35 ] Dh 1. (qb). pb: hx. hy. Izy. 2= Yi: (qb): ge.=,.2=b2 
[*l4-11] | .: E(x) (dx) (8) 


F.(1).(3). D+. Prop 


#14204. F:. E! (22) (par). =: (qb). (12) (bx) =b 
Dem. 
F.*14-202.*1011.5 


b:.(b)i.62.=,.2=b:5: : ae δ:. 2 
[*10°281]F :. (qb): pv. ΞΞ,ῳ «τεῦ: : (qb). (12) (bx) Ξε ὃ (1) 
F.(1).*1411.54. Prop 


#14205. Ε- (10) (px). Ξε. (qb). b=(10) (φα). wb [#142021] 
#1421. Ετ- Ψ (Ἰα) (pa). 9. Ε (22) (2) | 


= Γ.141]1.9 
F sah {(2x) (φΩ)}} . 9 - (αι) : φα. ΞΞ, «τε δεψῦ: 
[Κ10.5] 9: (η) : φα .Ξ, «α-τεῦ: 


[*14°11] 2: E! (22) ($a) 3. +. Prop 
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This proposition shows that if any true statement can be made about 
(12) (px), then (12) (px) must exist. Its use throughout the remainder of the 
work will be very frequent. 

When (2x) (ox) does not exist, there are still true propositions in which 
“(1”)(pa)” occurs, but it has, in such propositions, a secondary occurrence, 
in the sense explained in Chapter III of the Introduction, 1.6. the asserted 
proposition concerned is not of the form Ψ' (13) (φα), but of the form 
Siw (12) (x)}, in other words, the proposition which is the scope of (1%) (oa) 
is only part of the whole asserted proposition. 


#1422. F:E!Ux)(dx).=.¢6 (12) (φα) 


Dem. : 
F.#14122. Ε :. φῶ..Ξ,..ὡτεῦ:2. φῦ (1) 
F.(1).#471. 33.62. ne ARIA, 10: ~=,.2=b:b:. 

{¥10°11:281] 96 :. (0): φα .«Ξ =:(qb):dr.=,.-%=b:¢b:. 


[Κ1411101] DBF: Ε τ (2) ce ein (che) : D+. Prop 

As an instance of the above proposition, we may take the following: “The 
proposition ‘the author of Waverley existed’ is equivalent to ‘the man who 
wrote Waverley wrote Waverley.” Thus such a proposition as “the man 
who wrote Waverley wrote Waverley” does not embody a logically necessary 
truth, since it would be false if Waverley had not been written, or had been 
written by two men in collaboration. For example, “the man who squared 
the circle squared the circle” is a false proposition. 
*14:23. Ε:Ὲ (22) (φα. ψα).Ξ. φί(“) (px. ψα)} 

Dem. 
+,.*14°22.DF:.E! (2) (pax .a). 


= :[(1n) (pa. ψα)] : b {(10) (pa. ψα}} .Ψ {(12) (Px. ψω)}} 


[*10°5.*3'26] — 5: φ([((“) (ba. ψω)} (1) 
fF. #1421. 5 : φί(,“) (ba. ψω)} . 3. EY (12) (pa . ψα) (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


Note that in the second line of the above proof *10°5, not only «3:26, is 
required. For the scope of the descriptive symbol (1x) (φῶ . a) is the whole 
product φ (1) (px. Wa)} . {(2x) (bx .yx)}, so that, applymg *141, the 
proposition on the right in the first line becomes 

(qb): br. Wa.sz,-2=6: hb. Wb 
which, by *10°5 and *3°26, implies 
(qb): pr. ψὰ .Ξ,. ὠτεῦ: : φῦ, 
1.6. φ ἰ(,(α)(φα.. ψα)}}.᾿ 
#1424. b:. E! (2) (φ2). ΞΞ : [(04) (φ4)} : hy. =y- y ΞΞ (12) (φα) 
Dem. 
Ε. 141. 9 Ὁ τ. [(.4) (pa)]: py» =y- Y= (12) (px): 
=1 (qd): $y.Sy.y=bi dy -sy.y=d: 
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[*4°24.%10°281 ] : (qb): py. =y.y=b: 
[*14°11] : E! (22) (φ5) τ. +. Prop 


This proposition should be compared with *14'241, where, in virtue of the 
smaller scope of (1) (px), we get an implication instead of an equivalence. 


14.241. F:. E!(2x2)(p2).9: py . =y + ¥ = (12) (Px) 


It ill 


Dem. | 
t.¥142038.3Dh::Hp.d:.dy.g4.9.y =i. 
[Exp] 9: φυ. 3: 6.3 -Y= 23: 
[¥10°11-21] Dk::Hp.d:. dy. I: Ge. 9,» Y= 2? 
[*4°71] Di. gy -= : hyi Ge. γὼ 
[*13°191] = 1y =U. Dg φαῖφα. 2, YL: 
[*10°22] =1O0.S2-Y=U: | 
(*14°202] =:y=(1x)(dx):: DF. Prop 


414242. bi. po. s,.c=b: Di wb. =.W(re) (da) [#1420215] 
*14-25. F:. ΚΕ (12) (φῶ). 9 : μα, a . =. (12) (Px) 


Dem. 
Ε. κ4:84.. 10.27.21} «9 Ε:: φα.Ξρ.ατεδ:9:. bt εψα.Ξιωώτεδ. Ὁ, Pu: 
[13-191] =:yb: 
[x1 4-242] Ξ 


εΨ' (12) (pe) (1) 
F.(1).*1011-:23.9F: . (qb): φα .ΞΞ,.ατεῦ: a 
| 3:60, pr.=.(1z) (px) (2) 
F.(2).*1411. OF. Prop 
*1426. b:. Εὶ Τ᾿ (45) (φα). 9 : (qu). ov. pa. =. ἰ(05}) (φ2)}} =. Pt Iz pu 
Dem. : 
F.xI411.9 
F:. Hp.3:(qb): φα. ΞΞ, . « τεῦ | (1) 
Ε. «10311. 3 bi::¢7.=,.%=b:9:. φα a. =b.we:. 
[*10°281 ] 9 :- (qx). φα a. α)ιατεῦοψα. 


(ΟῚ 
[*13°195] pb. 
[14-242] v {(1z)(pa)} (2) 
εΨ (az) (px)} (3) 


ull 1 a 


Ε.(2). Κ10111.28.9 
b:.(qb): bv. =,."2=b:9:(qz). ge. we. 
fF. (1). (3). 14 2ὅ.9Ε. Prop : 


#1427. b:. E! (27) ($x).3: pe Bz pu. = - (12) (Px) = (12) (Wer) 


Dem. 
Ε.3.κ48612]1. ΕΣ φα.Ξ «ὠὡτῦ:2 τ φα. Ξ ψα τξεψα.Ξ. εεῦ (1) 
Ε. (1). ΚΙΟῚΤ 27. 9 τ fa .Ξ,.. τὸ: :. (ω}:. φῶ «Ξε pu: a:ye.=.a2=b:. 
[*10°271] Ο 3. φα .Ξω Ψαι:ξεψα.Ξ,. τεῦ: 
[14.202] Ξε εῦ το (φ:-.)(ψα): 
[a1 4-242] =: (10) (φα)-- (4) (pe) (2) 


Ε. (2). #10-11-23. 14°11. . Prop 
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*14271. Ε τ d6e.=,, po: 3:E! (12) (bz).=.E! (1x) (a) 
Dem. ᾿ | 


Γ. 486. Dhi:de=pr.d:..¢2.5.c2=b:=:e.5.¢=b1: 

[*10°11:27] >+:: Hp. 9 :. (x): ee =.¢=bi=:pe.=.07=b: 

[*10°271] “1. (9): φα .ΞΞ. τεῦ: : (2): ψα.Ξ. «τεῦ 1: 

[*10°11-21] >+:: Hp. 2:.(b):.6¢.=,.0=b:=:We.=,.0=b:. 

[¥10°281] > :. (qb): ba. =_,.0=b:=:(qb)ipu.=,.4=b:: 
>. Prop 

#14272. |: di Serine =e 

Dem. 

b.k486. Dhkidrayr.3:.¢¢.=.c=b:5:e.=.02=b:. 

[*10°11°414] > + :: Hp. OL .=,-2=b:=:ar.=,.0=b:. 

[Fact] 2.2 .=,.0=b: ybi:=:Wa.s,.2=b: yb: 


> 
>) . 
[*10°11:21] Dk:: Hp. D:.(b):. Gt. =2.2=b:ybisipe.=,.a=b:yb:. 
[*10°281] >:.(qb): ¢x.=,.2=biyb:= 
| : (αὐ): ψα .Ξ,.. τεῦ: χὦ -. 
[Κ14101] “9 :. χὶ (12) (Px). ΞΞ. χ (15) (ψα):: Dt. Prop ' 
The above two propositions show that Εἰ} (12) (φῳ) and χ (2) (φα) are 
“extensional” properties of #2, 1.6. their truth-value is. unchanged by the 
substitution, for φῖδ, of any formally equivalent function 2. 


*14-28. +: E!(12)(px).= - (12) (bx) = (12) (par) 

Dem. : | 
F.*13°15 4473.5: 62.=,.2=b:=:¢62.=,.2=b:b=b (1) 
F.(1).*10°11:281.5 

Ε:. (4): φῶ .Ξ,.Φ-ῦὖ: 
F.(2).*#141-11.54+. Prop 

This proposition states that (72) (2) is identical with itself whenever it 
exists, but not otherwise. Thus for example the proposition “the present 
King of France is the present King of France” is false.’ 


:(qb):px.=,.0=b:b=b (2) 


The purpose of the following propositions is to show that, when E!(22) ($2), 
the scope of (2x) (px) does not matter to the truth-value of any proposition 
in which (7#)(¢x) occurs. This proposition cannot be proved generally, but 
it can be proved in each particular case. The following propositions show 
the method, which proceeds always by means of *14°242, *10°23 and «14°11. 
The proposition can be proved generally when (7x)(@«) occurs in the form 

x (1%) (px), and y (12) (px) occurs in what we may call a “ truth-function,” 1.9. 
a function whee truth or falsehood depends only upon the truth or falsehood 
of its argument or arguments. This covers all the cases with which we are 
ever concerned. That is to say, if χ (22) (@x) occurs in any of the ways which 
can be generated by the processes of *1—+*11, then, provided E! (2x) (2), 
the truth-value of f {[(27) (px)] . χ (22) (bx)} is the same as that of 


[(1%) (pa)] Six (22) (pa)}. 
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This is proved in the following proposition. In this proposition, however, the 
use of propositions as apparent variables involves an apparatus not required 
elsewhere, and we have therefore not used this proposition in subsequent 
proofs. 


#143. Ε:.ρ}Ξ4ᾳ.32,,4. (2) Ξ 7(4) : E! (12) (px): 9: 
Ff {[(ax) (42)] . x (92) (φ4}} « = « [(10) (φ4}} «ffx. (02) (420) 


be #14242. D 
bse Gare Sp. τε δ: D2[(12)(h2)] x (20) (pa) =. xd ΠΩ 
Bet Oh p= dela) @) =) @) tease ere: 


F {[(ax) (φ4}} «x 2x) (G2)} -=-F (xb) ὦ 
+. *14°242.5 


bs. pv «5. Ξε : 9 : [(10) (bx)]. f {x (22) (φα)} . =. f (xd) (3) 
Ε. (2). — | 
Fs.p=Q-Dpq-S (pP)=f(Q@ ! $2» Bz-0=b:)9: 


F {[(02) (ba) « x (12) (a)} « = « [(14) ($or)] « F [ox (22) (x)} (4) 
Ε. (4). Κ]028. 14.11.32. Prop 


The following propositions are immediate applications of the above. They 
are, however, independently proved, because *14°3 introduces propositions 
(p, q namely) as apparent variables, which we have not done elsewhere, and 
cannot do legitimately without the explicit introduction of the hierarchy of 
propositions with a reducibility-axiom such as *12'1. 


. *14:31. F:: E! (12) (dx).3:.[(22)(hx)]. pv x (12) (G2). 
D = 1p .v.[(12) (ga)] «x (12) (2) 
Dem. 


Ε. #14242. Db: ba. ΞΞ, « α τε ῦ :  :[(,(“) (φ4)}}. pv χ (12) (bz).=.pv xb (1) 
F. #14242. 9} :. φα. Ξ, «ὦ τοῦ : 9 : [(04) (φ2)} « χ (12) (bx). = 
[#437] — Dspv[(1x) (px)] x (22) (ga). = «pv xb (2) 
F.(1).(2).DF:. o%7.5,.2=6:9:[(22)(px)|. pv x (1x) (2). 

| =. pv[(1e)($a)] x (12) (pe) (8) 
Γ. (3). #1023. 1411. 95 ΕὈ Prop 

The following propositions are proved in precisely the same way δι #1431 ; 
hence we shall merely give references to the propositions used in the proofs. 


*14°32. ΓΕ :. Ε' 1 (22) (x) .=:[(12) (Gx)].~ x (12) (Pa) - 
| = (ὦ {L(1x) (pa) ] - x (22) (par)} 
[Κ14.242.. κ4'΄ 11. *10°23 . #1411] 
The equivalence asserted here fails when ~ E! (12) (ox). Thus, for example, 
let dy be “y is King of France.” Then (22) (φ4) Ξε the King of France. Let 
xy be “y is bald.” Then [(27)($2)]-~x (04) (px).=. the King of France 
exists and is not bald; but ~ {[(1”) (¢x)]. χ (77) (φ4)}} . =. it is false that the 
King of France exists and is bald. Of these the first is false, the second true. 
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Either might be meant by “the King of France is not bald,” which 1s am- 
biguous ; but it would be more natural to take the first. (false) interpretation 
as the meaning of the words. If the King of France existed, the two would be 
equivalent ; thus as applied to the King of England, both are true or both false. 
1438. F:: Ε 1 (72) (oz) . 2 :. [(02) (φ4)]}. pp Dy (12) (bz). 
| =ip-.[(1) (Px)]. x (1%) (Px) 
[*14°242 . κ4 δ. *10°23 . *14°11] 
*14-331. Ε :: El (a7) (ox). :.[(12) (hx)]. χ (12) (G2) Ip. 
| ᾿Ξ t[(1z) (φ4}}. x (1x) (pa). 9.» 
[4°84 . #14°242 .#10°23 . *14:11] 
#*14:332. Fs: Ἐ 1 (15) (fx). 3:.[(92) (φ4)}] - p= χ (12) (Gz). = 
: p= «[(r2) (pa)] «x (12) (2) 
[44°86 . #14242 . %10°23 . *14-11] 
#1434, 2. p:[(22) (dx)] « x (02) (pe) - = #[(2) (b2)] 2 p Xx (2) (G2) 
This proposition does not require the hypothesis "ὦ ! (2) (gz). 
Dem. | 


F.e*xl41.3 

ts. pi [(1x) (pa). x (20) (px): = τ» : (qb): Gv. =,.u=bixb: 

[*10°35] =:(qb):p:dv.=,.%=b:yb: 3 
[¥141] = 3 [(1x) (px)]: p- x (12) (px) :. IF. Prop 


Propositions of the above type might be continued indefinitely, but as they 
are proved on a uniform plan, it is unnecessary to go beyond the fundamental 
cases of pvg, ~p, pI ῳ and p.-4g. 

0 should be observed that the proposition in which Ge ae) has the 
larger scope always implies the corresponding one in which it has the smaller 
scope, but the converse implication only holds if either (a) we have Εἰ (2x) (fa) 
or (6) the preposition in which (2x%)(¢z) has the smaller scope implies 
E.!(2x)(ox). The second ease occurs in *14°34, and is the reason why we 
get an equivalence without the hypothesis E!(77)(¢x). The proposition in 
which (12) ($#) has the larger scope always implies E!(2x)($x), in virtue of 
#1421. 


SECTION C 


CLASSES AND RELATIONS 


*20. GENERAL.THEORY OF CLASSES 
Summary of *20. 


The following theory of classes, although it provides a notation to represent 
them, avoids the assumption that there are such things as classes. This-it does 
by merely defining propositions in whose expression the symbols representing 
classes occur, just as, in *14, we defined propositions containing descriptions. 


The characteristics of a class are that it consists of all the terms satisfying 
some propositional function, so that every propositional function determines a 
class, and two functions which are formally equivalent (1.6. such that whenever 
either is true, the other is true also) determine the same class, while conversely 
two functions which determine the same class are formally equivalent. When 
two functions are formally equivalent, we shall say that they have the same 
extension. The incomplete symbols which take the place of classes serve the 
purpose of technically providing something identical in the case of two functions 
having the same extension; without something to represent classes, we cannot, 
for example, count the combinations that can be formed out of a given set of 
objects. 


Propositions in which a function ᾧ occurs may depend, for their truth- 
value, upon. the particular function ¢, or they may depend only upon the 
extension of φ. In the former case, we will call the proposition concerned an 
intensional function of ; in the latter case, an extensional function of ¢. 
Thus, for example, (5). φα or (qv). ga is. an extensional function. of 4, 
because, if @ is formally equivalent to y, ve. if dw.=,. Wa, we have 
᾿ (4). φῶ .ΞΞ. (5). a and (qa). dv .ΞΞ. (7). ψα. But on the other hand 
“T believe (z).@x” is an intensional function, because, even if dx. =,. Wea, 
it by no means follows that I believe (a). ya provided I believe (x). gx. The 
mark of an extensional function Καὶ οἵ ἃ function ¢!2 is ᾿ 

blawsze lar Deus 7} (Φ 12). Ξ  γΨ 12). ᾿ 
(We write "“Φ 12 when we wish to speak of the function itself as opposed to’ 
its argument.) The- functions of functions with which mathematics is specially 
concerned are all extensional. 

When a function of ¢!2 is extensional, it may be regarded as being 
about the class determined by.¢ ! 2, since its truth-value remains unchanged 
so long as the class is unchanged. Hence we require, for the theory of classes, . 
a method of obtaining an extensional function from any given function of a 
function. This is effected by the following definition: | 
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*2001. f {2 (~z)}.=: (qd): dlv.=,.wa:f{o!2} Df 

Here f {2 (Wz)} is in reality a function of 2, which is defined whenever 
7 {p! 2} is significant for predicative functions ¢!2. But it is convenient to 
regard f {2(z)} as though it had an argument 2 (wz), which we will call 
“the class determined by the function 2.” It will be proved shortly that 
F {2 (vz)} is always an extensional function of Ψ2, and that, applying the 
definition of identity (*13°01) to the fictitious objects 2 (φ2) and 2 (Wz), we 
have | 

2(2)=2 (Wz). =: (9) : Ge. =. wa. 

This last is the distinguishing characteristic of classes, and justifies us in 
treating 2 (yz) as the class determined by 2. 


With regard to the scope of 2 (fz), and to the order of elimination of two 
such expressions, we shall adopt the same conventions as were explained in 
*14 for (2x) (px). The condition corresponding to — 

EK! (17) (va) is (qo): P!a.3,. Wa, 
which is always satisfied because of *12°1. 
Following Peano, we shall use the notation 
xe? (Wz) 
to express “ὦ is a member of the class determined by 2.” We therefore 
introduce the following definition: 
*2002. we(¢!2).=.¢!a Df 
In this form, the definition is never used ; it is introduced for the sake of the 
proposition 
Fs. ve2(Wz).=:(qh)ipy.=y.¢ly:dla 
which results from *20°02 and *20°01, and leads to 
bive2Z (pz).=.pu 
by the help of *12°1. 

We shall use small Greek letters (other than e, 1, 7, $, , x, 8) to represent 
classes, 1.96. to stand for symbols of the form 2 (φ2) or 23 (φ 1.2). .When a small 
Greek letter occurs as apparent variable, it is to be understood to stand for a 
symbol of the form 2 (¢!z), where ¢ is properly the apparent variable con- 
cerned. The use of single letters in place of such symbols as 2 (¢z) or 2 (φ ἴ z) 
is practically almost indispensable, since otherwise the notation rapidly becomes 
intolerably cumbrous. Thus “ὦ ea” will mean “# is a member of the class a,” 
and may be used wherever no special defining function of the class a is in 
question. | 

The following definition defines what is meant by a class. 

*20°03. Cls=@ {(q¢).a=2(¢!z)} Df 

Note that the expression “ἃ {(qp).a=2(p!z)}” has no meaning in 
isolation: we have merely defined (in *20°01) certain uses of such expressions. 
What the above definition decides is that the symbol “Cls” may replace the 
symbol “ἃ {(ΗΦ) . α -Ξ 2 (φ ! 2)},᾽ wherever the latter occurs, and that the 
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meaning of the combination of symbols concerned is to be unchanged thereby. 
Thus “Cls,” also, has no meaning in isolation, but merely in certain uses. 

The above definition, like many future definitions, is ambiguous as to 
type. The Latin letter z, according to our conventions, is to represent the 
lowest type concerned; thus ¢ is of the type next above this. It is convenient 
to speak of a class as being of the same type as its defining function; thus a 
is of the type next above that of z, and “Cls” is of the type next above that 
of a. Thus the type of “Cls” is fixed relatively to the lowest type concerned; 
but if, in two different contexts, different types are the lowest concerned, the 
meaning of “Cls” will be different in these two contexts. The meaning of “ Cls” 
only becomes definite when the lowest type concerned is specified. 

Equality between classes is defined by applying *13-01, symbolically un- 
changed, to their defining functions, and then using *20‘01. 

The propositions of the present number may be divided into three sets. 
First, we have those that deal with the fundamental properties of classes ; 
these end with *20°43. Then we have a set of propositions dealing with both 
classes and descriptions; these extend from *20°5 to *20°59 (with the ex-. 
ception of *20°53'54). Lastly, we have a set of propositions designed to prove 
that classes of classes have all the same formal properties as classes of in- 
dividuals. 

In the first set, the principal propositions are the following. 

*2015. bio. =,. yr: =.2 (vz) =2 (x2) 

1.6. two classes are identical when, and only when, their defining functions 
are formally equivalent. This is the principal property of classes. 
*20°31. ΚΕ :, 2 (Wz) =2 (yz). =: ve? (Wz). =,. ve 2 (x2) 

I.é. two classes are identical when, and only when, they have the same 
members. | 
#2043. Fi.a=B8.=:x2¢ea.=,.7€8 

This is the same proposition as. *20°31, merely employing Greek letters 
in place of 2 (yz) and 2 (yz). 

*20°18. 1 :. 2 (φ2) -- 2 (Wz). 9: f {2 (bz)} =. f [2 (vz)} 

1.6. if two classes are identical, any property of either belongs also to the 
other. This is the analogue of *13°12. 

*20°2'21:22, which prove that identity between classes is reflexive, symmetrical 
and transitive. 

*20°3. Five2 (Wz). =. ve | 

_ 7.9. ἃ term belongs to a class when, and only when, it satisfies the defining 
function of the class. 

In the second set of propositions (*20°5—'59), we show that, under suitable 
circumstances, expressions such as (12) (2) may be substituted for x in *20°3 | 
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and various other propositions of :the first set, and. we prove a few properties 
of such expressions as “(1α) ( fa),” 1.6. “ the class which satisfies the function pe 
Here it is to be remembered that “a” stands for “2($z),” and that “fa” 
therefore stands for “f {2($z)}.” This is, in reality, a function of $2, namely 
the extensional function associated with f(W!2) by.means of *20:01. Thus 
an expression containing a variable class is always an abbreviation for an 
expression containing a variable function. 

In the third set of propositions, we prove that variable classes satisfy all 
the primitive propositions assumed for variable individuals or functions, whence 
it follows, by mcrely repeating the proofs of the first set of propositions (*20'1 
—-43), that classes of classes have all the formal properties of classes of in- 
dividuals or functions. We shall never have occasion explicitly to consider 
classes of functions, but classes of classes will occur constantly—for example, 
every cardinal number will be defined as a class of classes. Classes of relations, 
which will also frequenily occur, will be considered in *21. 


#2001. f{2(2)}.=1(qb) olao.=,-purf{[pt2} Df 
*2002. ve(p!2).=.bla Df 
*2003. Cls=@{(q¢).a=2(p!2z)} Df 

The three following definitions-serve merely for purposes of abbreviation. 
*2004. u, yea. =. LEA. YER Df | 
#2005. a, y,zea.=.a,yea.zea Df 
#2006. crea. =. (LEQ) Df 

The following definitions merely extend to symbols representing classes 
the definitions which have already been given for other symbols, with the 
smallest possible modifications. 


20°07. (a)«fa.=«(p)«f {2 (φ} 2)} Df 
420-071. (qa). fa.=- (AG) +f {2 (p! 2)} Df 
20072. [(10) (φα)] . f (Πα) (ha) . ΞΞ : (Ay) Pt. Ha. aeyi fy Df 
42008. {2 (spa) =: (αφ)- ψα. τω. Φ τα: (τ) DE 
#20081. aepla.=.ypia Df 


The propositions which follow give the most general properties of classes. 
4201. bs. {2 (Ψ2)}.Ξ τ-(ᾳφ): Gla.se. pu: 4 {φ12 — [4°2.. (*20°01)] 
42011, br. a. se. xe Def {2 (Ψ2)]} . Ξ S12 (x2) 


Dem. | 
Ε. 486. Db: Hp.D:. Gl e.ze- Pur τῳ Glo. see yet. | 
[*4°36 | Di. Gla.sz. per flor 2} :syi:dla.sy. χα: {φΦ}32] -. 
[*10-281 | D:.(qb) 1b). Se. por f{pr2}: 


ΞΞ (41 4): φῬ  .Ξ. χα 7. [φ 12}:- 
{*20°T] 9 :. 2 {2 (Ψ2)} = -f {2 (xX2)} 2 DF. Prop 
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This proves that every proposition about a class expresses an extensional 
property of the determining function of the class, and therefore does not 
depend for its truth or falsehood upon the particular function selected for 
determining the class, but only upon the extension of the determining function. 
#20111. + :.f(612).=4-9(P12): 3: f [2 (φ8 2)} .Ξς «-κ [2 (φ 1 z)} 

Dem. : 

F. Fact. Dk: Hp.di.dla.=,.Pvla:f(pt2):aidla.=,.ploig(pl2Z): 
[#101121] D+: Hp.3:.d!a.=,.pla:f(w!2):=,: Ses: alasg (l2):.. 
[*10281] D:.(qw):bla.s,bla:flai=ai(qw)idle.=,pleig(b!2):. 
[x201] Di. f{F(dia2)}-=.g9 [2 (φ} 4)} (1) 
F.(1).%1011:21.3+.Prop _ 

*20°112. Ε :. (419) 1. {32 (φ 3. 2)}.. ΞΞφ.σ {2 (φ}2)} 

Dem. 

FL e121. 3 2. (gg) sf (φ 12). =p .“}(Φ 12) (1) 
F.(1).*20111.355F. Prop 
Thus the axiom of reducibility still holds for classes as arguments. 


#2012. b:(qo): φ! a.=,. pur f{2Z(z)}.=-f{[2(pl 2} [*2041. *12°1] 
#2013. bs. yr. ΞΞ, «χα. 2 (hz) =2 (χε) | 

The meaning of “2(yrz)=2(yz)” is obtained by a double application of 
*20°01 to *13°01, remembering the convention that 2 (Wz) is to have.a larger 
scope than 2 (yz) because it occurs first. 


Dem. β 
Γι. Κ2Ο1.. 5 :: 2 (Ψ7) = 2 (yz). =:. (Gh): pr.=,.ptaigpl2=2(yz):. 
[9011] ΞΞ :. (ἘΦ, θ): ψα.ΞΞ, «φία:χα.Ξ, θα τ φΦ12-: 012} (1) 


Ε. 191. Κ10321.9 
Fi: Hp. 9 :.( φ): ψα..Ξρ. φ! αι χα.Ξ, gla 


[*13°195] Ds. (qd, 4): mene hier yr. =q- Pie φ132-:012 (2) 
F.(1) (2)... Prop 
#2014 F 2. 2(Wz)=2 (x2). 9: pr. =. χα 

Dem. 


F.*201. 9 Ε τ: 2 (bz) =2 (yz). =:. (Gq): ve =,.plar:gpl2=2(yz):. 
[x201] =:.(qd, θ):. ψα..Ξ,. me XL. =, OTK: φ12-- O'2:. 
(¥13°195] ΞΞ :. (1 φ}:- ψα.. Ξω.. φί! αἰ χα. ΞΞΩ. Φ les. | 
[*10°322] Di.ape.=,. yur: D+. Prop 

This proposition is the converse of *20'13. 
#2015. Fi. Wr. =,. yas =.2 (hz) =2 (xz) [*2013-14] 

This proposition states that two functions determine the same class when, 
and only when, they are formally equivalent, ¢.e. are satisfied by the same set 


of values. This is the essential property of classes, and gives the justification 
of the definition *20°01. 
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20.161. Ε. (qo). 2 (rz) =2 (12) 
Dem. ; 
F.82015. Di ψα.Ξ,  φία: 9. 2 (Ψ) ΞΞ 2 (φ 2) :. 

[1011-28] 98: (πφ) ἐ ψα. Ξε. φασι 3. (ab). 2(pe)=2(l2) () 
Ε. (1). «1271.55. Prop 

In virtue of this proposition, all classes can be obtained from predicative 
functions. This fact is especially important when classes are used as apparent 
variables. For in that case, according to the definitions *20°07:071, the ap- 
parent variable really involved is a predicative function. In virtue of *20°151, 
this places no limitation upon the classes concerned, except the limitation 
which inevitably results from the nature of their membership. A class, there- 
fore, unlike a function, has its order completely determined by the order of 
its possible members, 1.6. of the arguments which render its defining function 
significant. | 
*2016. 1 :(qd):f (2 (pz)}.=.f{2(p!z)} _[*20°12] 
*20°17. bs ae f {2 (φ! 12}}. Dd. f {2 (vz)} [*20°16 . *10°1] 
*20°18. . 2 (φ2) -- 2 (pz). I: f [2 (φ4)} - =-f [2 (ψ4)}} [#2071115] 
#2019. Ε:. 2 (re) =2 (x2) S 4S) 2 £12 (he) Df 2 (xe) 

pa 
Εν 2018. «101121. 9 Ε τ. 2 (pz) =2 (x2). 9: 

(f)2f12 (he) -D-f12(x2) ὦ 
b.x201815 Dei φία. Ξρ Pur Ole.sz.xXUsfl2 (pz). Dd. f12(yz):9: 
i 412(φ:2).3. [12(θ} 2) (2) 

Ε. (2). *10°11°27°33 .9 | 


Ἐφ απ Yur θ᾽ τ. wie (5):}12.Ψ4).9.. 512 (xe) te De. 
“ (9»:712(φ12).3...212(012)-- 
[Κ20112.Κ101] Di.dlao.se-GlarIiple.=z.Olar. 


[4.2] D:.G1a.=,.8la:. 
[*10°301°32.Hp] Ds.r.=e-XUie 
[*20°15] 9 :. 2 (hz) = 2 (x2) | (3) 


F .(8).*10°11'23'35 . 
ἐφ, Ot ple. Seo Yur Ole. =e. yete(f)2f12 (Ys) .D-f12 (xe) 
D.2(p2)=2 (x2) (A) 
Ε.(4). #121. DES) fle (bz). d.fl2(yz)i2- 2 (Wz) = 2 (xz) (5) 
F.(1).(5). OIE. Prop | 
#20191. Ε τ. 2 (ψ2) =2 (yz) =(f) fl 2 (ψ2)..ΞΞ ..]12 (xz) 
᾿ς [%20°18°19 . *10°22] 
*202. +.2(o2z)=2(¢z) 


Dem. | 
b.*2015.D+:.2(b2)=2 (φ2) . =: GU. =z. Ox (1) 
bi (1).*#42.%1011. 54. Prop 3 
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*20°21. Γ : 2 (φ2) -- Σ(ψ2).Ξ. 2 (Wz) =2 (G2) | [20°15 . *10°32] 
*20°22. Γ : 2 (φ2) -- 23 (ψΨ 2). 2 (Wz) =2 (yz). .2 (bz) =2 (xz) 
[*20°15 . *10°301] 


The above propositions are not immediute consequences of *13°15°16'17, 
for a reason analogous to that explained in the note to *14°13, namely because 
J (2 ($z)} is not a value of fx, and therefore in particular “ 2 (Φ2) =2(az)” is 
not a value of “a = y.” ~ “4H 
*20°23. 1b: 2 (hz) =2 (hz). 2 (62) =2 (yz) .D- 2 (Wz) =2(y2) [*20°21-22] 
#2024,  : 2 (pz) -- 3 (φ2). 3 (yz) =2 (bz). 3.2 (vz) =2 (yz) [20.21.22] 
*20'25. Ε :. α ΞΞ 2 (φ2). Ξα. ἃ -Ξ 23 (Ψ2) : ΞΞ. 2 (φ2) =2 (Wz) 

Dem. 
Γ. ΟἹ. Dhs.a=2(pz).=..a=2 (Wz): Dd: 

2 ($2) =2 (pz). = «2 (φ2) =2 (pz): 


[*20°2] | DB (bz) =2 (hz) (1) 
F.%*2022. Dh:a=2(hz).2(h2z)=2 (wz). 9. αὄ-- 2 (wz): 

[Exp.Comm] 9 Ε :. 2 (hz) =2(z).D:a=2(z)-D.a=2(pz) (2) 
F.*2024. 5958 -. 2 (φ2) -- 2 (ψ). α τ 2 (ψ2). 9. α-- 23 (φδ) :. 

[Exp] Ih:.2(h2z)=2 (pz). Dta=2 (pz). 9. α--2 (φ2) (3) 
Γ.(2). (3). Dh: 2(h2)=2 (pz). Dia=2(b2).=.a=2 (Wz): 

[Κ101121] Dh:.2($2z)=2 (Wz). 9 τα -- 2 (bz). =,.a=2 (Wz) (4) ᾿ 


F.(1).(4). DF. Prop 
*20°3. Five? (pz).=. pe 


Dem. . 
Γ.Κ201.9 ἮΝ 
hiswe2 (Ψ2). Ξ :. (14) :- Ψψν. Ξγ. φῃν τα ε(Φ 12) 
[(*20:02)] =:.(q¢): vy. =, dly:dla:. 
[*10°43] =:.(qd) Wy Ξε φίψιψα: 
[*10°35] =1.(q): Wy. s,-olynwaor 
[*12-1] =i. wai: DF. Prop 


This proposition shows that « is a member of the class determined by 
when, and only when, «& satisfies y. 


#2031. 2.2 (pz) =2 (x2).=1@e2(e).=p.@e(yz) [420153] 


#2032. |. 2 {x ε2 (φ2)} =2 (dz) [*20°3°15] 
*20°33. Ε τ. α - 3 (φ2).Ξ τ“ εα.Ξ,.- hu 
Dem. ὌΝ 
F.*20°31. Dhi.a=2($2z).=:x€a.=,.46€2 (φ2) (1) 


Γ. (4). 20.8.2 Εἰ Prop 


Here a is written in place of some expression of the form 2 (vz). The 
use of the single Greek letter is more convenient whenever the determining 
function is irrelevant. 

R&W I é 13 
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#2034. Fi.c=y.=trea.J.-yea 


Dem. 

Εν. x42. (#2007). DE i. wea. Dae yearH=ixve2 (plz). dp. ye2(piz): 
[*20°3 ] e:d!la.d4.gly: 

[*13°1] =:02=y:.)+.Prop 


The above proposition and *20°25 illustrate the use of Greek letters as 
apparent variables. 


2096. bro y. Steed. H+ YEA " [κ20.3..Χ18.11]} 
*204. Ε:αε6]5. Ξ. (ηφ). αΞ--2(φ1 2) [Ἀ2053. (*20°03)] 
*20°41. Ε΄. 2 (hz) ε ΟἹ [*20°4°151] 


#2042. +.2(zea)=a 

A Greek letter, such as a, is merely an abbreviation for an expression of 
the form 2(¢z) ; thus this proposition is *20°32 repeated. 

Dem. 

F.*203.*1011,. Dh: ve2(Wz).=2,- pu: 
[*20°15] 5. {x ε2 (Ψ2)} =2 (pr). +. Prop 
#2043. b:.a=8.=:a6a.=,.02€8 [2031] 

The following propositions deal with cases in which both classes and 
descriptions occur. In such cases, we shall, in the absence of any indication 
to the contrary, adopt the convention that the descriptions are to have a 
larger scope than the classes, in applying the definitions *14°01 and *20-01. 


*20°5. bs (12) (bx) e 2 (Wz). = .- {(12) (φα)} 


Dem. ' 
Εν 5141. 2 Ε τι (27) (bx) ε2 (hz). = :. (10) : φῶ. Se. t= 6 : 6 ε2 (Wz). 
[*20°3 | Ξε ξ. (10) : Pv. =e. L=Ci pes. 
[*14-1] =. ((04) (φ5}} 12 DE. Prop 
#2051. Ε τ- (1) (φα) -ε ὃ. Ξε :(12) (br) ea. =.-bea 
Dem. | 
F .*20°5°3.2 


Hl 


bs. (10) (pa) ε2 (Ψ}.2).ΞΞ «ὁ εδίψ 2):5 ἐΨψ' (1x) (px). lb: 

[Κ10117} :. (22) (fr) ea. =a.b€a: spl(ix) (pe). =y-Wto: 

[*14°17 | : (12) ($2) =b:. Dt. Prop 
*20°52. ts. Ε 1 (ax) (bx). =: (qb): ((“) (br) ea. Ξε. δεα 


Dem. 
—&£,.*20°51.*1011°281 .9 


Ε:ν (qb). (12) (pa) τε ὃ. =: (qb): (17) (pa)ea.=.-bea (1) 
F.(1).#14°204. 35. Prop 
*20'53. b:.8=a.D2.¢8:=- a 
This is the analogue of *13°191. 


hw 
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Dem. | 
. F.xlO1. Ik: B=a.22.¢8:I:a=a.). ga: 
[*20°2] ᾿ >: da (1) 
b .*20'18-21.5+:.8=a.D:6a.3.¢8% 
[Comm] Dki.fa.dD:B=a.3.¢8r | 
[*10°11'21] Dk:.gda.d:8=a.D,.468 (2) 
Εν (1).(2). OE. Prop 
*20°54. [|:(q8).B=a.¢8.=.da 
This proposition is the analogue of 18.198. 


Dem. 
t.*2018.*1011.5+:8=a.G68.9.2.¢a: 
{[*10°23] DF :(qP).B=a.68.5. ga (1) . 
Γ. 202.432. DE:da.DdD.a=a. da. | 
[410-24] >. (qf). R=a.$8 (2) 

| F.(1).(2). >|. Prop 
62055. Ε΄. 2 (φ2) = (1a) (wea. =. bz) 
Dem. 


b.*2033.Db:ieea.=,.6u:=,.a=2(z):. 
[*20°54] 58 -. (848). εα. ΞΕ. φα : Ξ.αἅἃ-Ξ β :. 32 (φ4)--β :. 
[141] Db.2(6z)=(10)(wea.=,. φα). 9Ε.. Prop 


— #206. Ε΄. Ε Γ(Ἰα)ίασ εα.ΞΞ3. gx) [#2055 .*1421] 


*20°57. | :.2(6z)=(12) (fa). Dig [2 (φ2}} . ΞΞ. σ (10) (fa)} 


Dem. | 
Γ. Ἀ141. Ds: Hp.=:.(q@): fa.=..0=B:2(oz)=B:. 
[*20°54] =n. fa.=..a=2 (oz) (1) 
Fexl41. Dhs.g {(2)(fa)}.=:(qP): fa.=,.a=B:g8 (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF 2: ῆρ.9 9 {(1a) ( fa)} -=1(q@)ia=2(pz).=,.4=BigB: 
[*13-183] =:(qB).2(¢2)=8.g8: 
[*20°54] | =:9 12 (φ2)} :: DF. Prop 
*20°58. | .2(pz)= (1a) ἰα -Ξ- 2 (φ2)} 
Dem. | 
b.#*42.41011. 5 2a=2($2).=,.a=2 (2): 
— [20°54] 9 Γ:.(666) 3. α -Ξ 23 (φ2). Ξε. α- βὶ :23 (φε)--Α :. 
[x14-1] D+ .2 (bz) = (2a) {a= 2 (pz)}. DF. Prop 
*20°59. Ε : 2 (pz) = (1a) (fa). =. (2a) ( fa) = 2 (dz) 
Dem. | 
Γ. #201. 5 Ε 2.2 ($2) =(1a) (fa). =i (gy) ioe. szeplaorp!2=(1a)( fa): 
[*14°13] | ΞΞ :(α Ψ)  φα . Ξ,. «Ψ τω: (Λα) (3) εψ!2: 
[*20°1] ΞΞ : (Πα) (fa) =2(gz):. DF. Prop 
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In the following propositions, we shall prove that classes have all the 
formal properties of individuals, and have the same relations to classes of 
classes as individuals have to classes of individuals. It is only necessary to 
prove the analogues of our primitive propositions, and of our definitions in 
cases where their analogues are not themselves definitions. We shall take 
the propositions *10°1:11:12'121:122, rather than those of *9, and we shall 
prove the analogue of «10°01. As was pointed out in *10, we shall thus have 
proved everything upon which subsequent proofs depend. The analogues of 
_ *20°01:02 and of *1401 remain definitions, but those of *10°01 and *13°01 
become propositions to be proved. *9°131 must be extended by the definition: 
Two classes are “of the same type” when they have predicative defining 
functions of the same type. In addition to these, we have to prove the 
analogues of *10°1'11:12°121:122, *11:07 and *12°1:11. When these have been 
proved, the analogues of other propositions follow by merely repeating previous 
proofs. These analogues will, therefore, be quoted by the numbers of the 
original propositions whose analogues they are. 

*206. :(qa).fa.=.~{(a).~/fa} 
Dem. 
t . x42. (*20°071). 9 
Ε τ (qa).fa.=.(qd)-f{2(p!tz)}. 
[(*10°01)] Ξ «ΟἹ (Φ).Ὁ}72 (φ Ε2)}]. 
[(*20°07)] =.~{(a).~fa}: DF. Prop 
This is the analogue of *10°01. 
*20°61. F:(a).fa.d.f@ 
Dem. | 
F . #1071. (*20:07). DF: (a). fa.d.f{2(h!z)}: DF. Prop 
This is the analogue of *10°1. . 


In practice we also need 


a F:(a).fa.>.f {2 (Ψ2)}. 
This is *20°17. 


We need further Ε. (qa). 2 (pz) =a. 
This is *20°41. 


*20°62. When /@ is true, whatever possible argument of the form 2(¢! 2) 
B may be, then (a). fa 15 true. 
This is the analogue of *10°11. 
_ Dem. | 
+. *1011.5. when 712 (φ 3 2)} is true, whatever possible argument ¢ may 
be, then (φ). 712 (φ ! z)} is true, 1.6. (by *20°07), (a) . fa is true. 
*20°63. [:.(a).pvfa.d:p.v.(a).fa 
This is the analogue of *10°12. 
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Dem. 
F .*4°2 . (*20°07).5 


F:.(a).pvfa.=:(o). pv f{2Z(pltz)}: 
[*10°12] :ρ.ν.(Φ).7}12 (φ  2)}: 
[(*20°07)] :p.v.(a).fa:. d+. Prop 
*20°631. If “fa” is significant, then if 8 is of the same type as a, “fR” 18 
significant, and vice versa. 
This is the analogue of *10°121. 
Dem. | 
By *20°151, a is of the form 2(Φ 8 2), and therefore, by *20°01, fa is a 
function of ᾧ 12. Similarly 8 is of the form 2 (ψ 3 2), and f@ is a function of 
w!2. Hence by applying *10°121 to 6! 2 and ψ' "2 the result follows. 


aH 


*20°632. If, for some a, there is a proposition fa, then there is a function f a, 
and vice versa. 

Dem. 

By the definition in *20°01, f{2(y!z)} is a function of y!2. Hence the 
proposition follows from *10°122. 


*20°633. “Whatever possible class a may be, f(a, 8) is true whatever possible 
class 8 may be” implies the corresponding statement with a and β inter- 
changed except in “f(a, @).” 

This is the analogue of *11°07, and follows at once from *11°07 because 
J (a, B) is a function of the defining functions of a and β. 


*2064. Ε:. (α). χὰ : (α). σα: 9.78.0 β 


Dem. 
F. «4:2 .(*20°07).9 
t 25 (a) «fart (a) -gat=2(p)-f(2(b12)} τ(φ) g Bb! 2)} 
[*10°14] If {2Z(plz)}.g{2(~tz): DF. Prop 


Observe that “8” is merely an abbreviation for any symbol of the form 
2 (ψ 12). This is why nothing further is required in the above proof. 

The above proposition is the analogue of *10°14. Like that proposition, 
it requires, for the significance of the conclusion, that f and g should be 
functions which take arguments of the same type. This is not required for 
the significance of the hypothesis. Hence, though the above proposition is 
true whenever it is significant, it is not true whenever its hypothesis is 
significant. 

*20°7. Fi(qg):fa.=..g!ta [*20112] 

This is the analogue of *12°1. 


*20°701. F : (G9): f {2 (φ 2), a}. ΞξφΦ,.. α 1 [2 (φ 2), wt 
[The proof proceeds as in *20°112, using *12°11 instead of *12:1.] 
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*20°702. Γ :(qg):f{a, 2(6!12)}-=6,2-g! {u, 2 (φ 3 2)} 
[ Proof as in *20°701.] 


*20°703. Ε : (qg) : {2 (φ 82), 2 (Ψ ἴ 2)} - ΞΞφ,ψ «5 1 [2 (φ 3.2), 2h 12)} 
Dem. | 
Ε. #k10311. DE fly!2, θ12}.Ξ.,9.σ ἰχὶ2, θ12}12: 
bla=z,yleeblas,0la.f{y!2, θ12}. Ξε, 9. 
lv=_,yla.wvla=,0la.qi{y!2, θ12 
Ε. (1). #1191334] . D preg orice aire meena Ὁ. 
Fi Hp(1). OJi(qy, θ). dleszyle. pleas, Ola. f{yl2, O'2}.=6y- 
(qx, 0). dlas,yvla.pla=,Ola.gt{y!2, O12}: 
[*20°1.%10°35] Dif {2 (φ} 2), 2 (Ψ' .2}}.. Ξξφ,ψ.4}{φΦ12, Pla (2) 
+. (2) .#10°11-281.> 
Fs. (49): fin !2, O12. So-glin!2, θ132) 
(49): Κί8 φ 12), 2 12)} τιν. G12 (G12) δι Ψ12)} (3) 
F.(3).*1211.5+. Prop | 
*20°701°702'703 ὧν the analogues, for classes, of *12°11. 
*20°71. Fr.a=B.=B:g!la.D,.g!8 [2019] 
This is the Sas of *13°01. 


This completes the proof that all propositions hitherto given apply to | 
classes as well as to individuals. Precisely similar reasoning extends this result 
to classes of classes, classes of classes of classes, etc. 


From the above propositions it appears that, although expressions such as _ 
2 (φ2) have no meaning in isolation, yet those of their formal properties with 
which we have been hitherto concerned are the same as the corresponding 
properties of symbols which have a meaning in isolation. Hence nothing in 
‘the apparatus hitherto introduced requires us to determine whether a given 
symbol stands for a class or not, unless the symbol occurs in a way in which 
only a class can occur significantly. This is an important result, which enables 
us to give much greater generality to our propositions than would otherwise 
be possible. 


The two following propositions (*20°8°81) are consequences of *13°3. The 
“type” of any object x will be defined in *63 as the class of terms either 
identical with z or not identical with 2 We may define the “type of the 
arguments to $2” as the class of arguments ὦ for which “gx” is significant, 
i.e. the class 2(dav~dax). Then the first of the following propositions shows 
that if “da” is significant, the type of the arguments to $2 is the type of a; 
the second proposition shows that, if “da” and “ya” are both significant, 
the type of the arguments to $2 is the same as the type of the arguments to 
wW2, because each is the type of a. *20°8 will be used in 6811, which is a 
fundamental proposition in the theory of relative types. 
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*208. +: daveda.2.2(dav~dgs)=2(a#=4a.V.£2+ α) 
Dem. 
Γ. *13°3 .*10°11:21.5 
b:: Hp. Di. grvvgpe.=,:2=a.V.0+03. 
[x20°'15]3:.2(havrge)=2(a#=a.v.x2+a):: 1. Prop 
«2081. +: davrda.pavewa.d.2(ptv~ge)=2(pev~we) 

Dem. 
+.*208.3D+:Hp.d.2(drv~ds) =2(a#=a.v.4+0a) (1) 
t.*20°8.3D+:Hp.d.a(pavrwo)=2(a@=a.vV. 24a) (2) 
F.(1).(2).*10°121:13.Comp.> | 
Ε: Hp.>.&(d2v~ gu) =2(a=a.v.cta).2 pavrpr)=2(a=4.V.0 44). 
[*20°24]> .2(dav~gr) = (paver): d+. Prop 

In the third line of the above proof, the use of *10°121 depends upon the 
fact that the “a” in both (1) and (2) must be such as to render the hypothesis 
significant, 1.6. such as to render 

“davrda.paverya” : 
significant. Hence the “a” in (1) and the “a” in (2) must be of the same 
type, by *10°121, and hence by *10°13 we can assert the product of (1) and 
(2), identifying the two “a's.” . 

Since a type is the range of significance of a function, if da is a function 
which is always true, 2(z) must be a type. For if a function is always true, 
the arguments for which it is true are the same as the arguments for which 
it is significant; hence 2(@z) is the range of significance of pz, if (a) . px holds. 
Thus any class a is a type if (a).aea. It follows that, whatever function Φ 
may be, ἢ (φῶ ν «ο dz) is a type; and in particular, #(#@=a.v.x-+ a) 15 a type. 
_ Since ὦ is a member of this class, this class is the type to which a belongs. 
In virtue of *20°8, if da is significant, the type to which a belongs 1s the class 
of arguments for which ¢z is significant, v.e.2(@2v~¢gx). And if there is any 
argument ὦ for which ¢a and wa are both significant, then φῶ and y% have 
the same range of significance, in virtue of *20°81. 


*21. GENERAL THEORY OF RELATIONS 


Summary of *21. 


The definitions and propositions of this number are exactly analogous to 
those of *20, from which they differ by being concerned with functions of two 
variables instead of one. A relation, as we shall use the word, will be under- 
stood in extension: it may be regarded as the class of couples (2, y) for which 
some given function (a, y) is true. Its relation to the function Ψ (ὦ, 9) 15 
just like that of the class to its determining function. We put 
#2101. f (29-4 (a, ψ}} «τ τ(αφ): Φ  (, Y)- Ξῶν 4 (a, y) if {1(% 9} DE 
Here “29 (a, y)” has no meaning in isolation, but only in certain of its uses. 
In *21-01 the alphabetical order of u and v corresponds to the typographical 
order of @ and ἢ) in f {29 (a, y)}, so that | | 

γιθῶψ (, ψ}}- τ τ (Gb) 2O1 (a, y) «Hay (ey) tf 1$1(8,%)} DE 
This is important in relation to the substitution-convention below. 


It will be shown that . 
| ROY (2, γ) = BOX (a, y) Si (ὦ, Y) + Say +X (ω, ψ), 
ν.6. that two relations, as above defined, are identical when, and only when, 
they are satisfied by the same pair of arguments. | 
For substitution in $!(2,9) and φ Ὶ (Ὁ), 2), we adopt the convention that 
when a function (as opposed to its values) is represented in a form involving 
® and 9, or any other two letters of the alphabet, the value of this function 
for the arguments a and b is to be found by substituting a for # and b for ¥, 
while the value for the arguments b and a is to be found by substituting ὃ 
for 2 and a for 9. That is, the argument mentioned first is to be substituted 
for the letter which comes first in the alphabet, and the argument mentioned 
second for the later letter; thus the mode of substitution depends upon the 
alphabetical order of the letters which have circumflexes and the typographical 
order of the other letters. : 
The above convention as to order is presupposed in the follo wing definition, 
where ὦ is the first argument mentioned and ὁ the second: 
*21°02. a{6!(2,9)}b.=.g1(a,b) Df 
Hence, following the convention, 
ὁ (φ!τ(, ἢ)) α.-. φ (δ, α) Df 
αἰφτᾳ(), 2)} ὃ. τ. φτ(δ,α) Df 
bid! (G,2)}a.=.¢'(a,b) Df 
This definition is not used as it stands, but is introduced for the sake of 


a ἰὴ p (7, y)} b.= : (Gb)? 6! (a, y)- Ξων .Ψ (ὦ, ψ): 1 (a, δ) 
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which results from *21:01:02. We shall use capital Latin letters to represent 
variable expressions of the form 29! (a, y), just as we used Greek letters for 
variable expressions of the form-2(¢!z). If a capital Latin letter, say R, is 
used as an apparent variable, it is supposed that the & which occurs in the 
form “(R)” or “(qR)” is to be replaced by “(6)” or “(4 4), while the R which 
occurs later is to be replaced by “29g! (ὦ, y).” In fact we put 


(R). fR.=.(4).f(29¢'(@y} De 
The use of single letters for such es as 27 (ὦ, y) is a practically 
indispensable convenience. 7 


The following is the definition of the class of relations: 


#2103. Rel=R{((qd).R=296!(a,y)} Df 
Similar remarks apply to it as to the definition of “Cls” (20°03). 


In virtue of the definitions *21:01:02 and the convention as to capital 
Latin letters, the notation “aRy” will mean “# has the relation R to y.” - This 
notation is practically convenient, and will, after the preliminaries, wholly 
replace the cumbrous notation « {29 (a, y)} y. 


The proofs of the propositions of this number are usually omitted, since 
they are exactly analogous to those of *20, merely substituting *12°11 for 
*12°1, and propositions in *11 for propositions in «10. 


The propositions of this number, like those of *20, fall into three sections. 
Those of the second section are seldom referred to. Those of the third section, 
extending to relations the formal properties hitherto assumed or proved for 
individuals and functions, are not explicitly referred to in the sequel, but are 
constantly relevant, namely whenever a proposition which has been assumed 
or proved for individuals and functions is applied to relations. The principal 
propositions of the first section are the following. 


Ἀ2116. Γ:, Ψ (ὦ, 2) Say XY) = BOY (ὦ, y) = 29x (ὦ, ψ) 
1.9. two relations are identical when, and only when, their defining functions 
are formally equivalent. 


Χ2131. 12.290 (0, 9) = δ (ὦ, y)-= το (δῦ ψ (@, Ψ}} y- Hay 2 O9X(e DIY 
1.6. two relations are identical when, and only when, they hold between 

the same pairs of terms. The same fact is expressed by the following 

_ proposition: 

*21°43. F:.R=S.=:aRy.=,,.aS8y 

*21:'2'21'22 show that identity of relations is reflexive, symmetrical and 

transitive. 


*213. ΓΕ: ψ (ὦ, ψ}}ν «Ξ. Ψ (α, ψ) 
Ie. two terms have a given relation when, and only when, they satisfy its 
defining function. 
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*21°151. + .(qd). 20 (2, y) =29 6! (a, y) 

1.6. every relation can be defined by a predicative function. Hence when, 
using *21°07 or *21°071, we have a relation as apparent variable, and are there- 
fore confined to predicative defining functions, there is no loss of generality. 


*2101. f [29 (ὦ, y)} = :(ᾳφ): φτ(α, 2). Say Ψ (ὦ, yf {G1 (@, Ὁ) Df 
On the convention as to order in *21°01°02, cf. p. 200, and thus relate ἢ, 
to 2, ἢ) so that | 


FGA (a, Y= (4 φ): Φ΄ τω, Y)- Fay VE YI Slot 2) Df 
#2102. a ($1 (8, J} b.=.$1(a, ὃ) Df 
#2103. Rel=R {(q¢)-R=29$1(a,y)} Df 


. The following definitions merely extend to relations, with as little modifi- 
cation as possible, the definitions already given for other symbols. 


#2107. (R).fR.=.(¢).f(29b1(a y} ὈὈγ 
#21071. (qR).fR.=.(qo)-f 1a9b!(a, y)} Dé 


#21-072. [(1R) (6R)]. f BR) (PR). =2(qS):6R.=p-R=S:f8 Df 
421-08. | BSw(R, 8)}.=:(4¢): v(B,S)-=2,5-d1(R, 8): f{oth, S)} Dé 
#21081. Pip !(R, SY} Q.=.6!1(2, Q) Df 


The convention as to typographic and alphabetic order is here retained. 


Κ21 Ὁ82. f{R(WR)}.=:(qb):wR.=p2-6! Ri f(b! R) Def 

#21083. RedtR.=.o!1R Df = | 

ZVI Ε:. } [29 (a, ψ}} - Ξ : (4 φ) : Ol Y)- Say : va, yi fie! (ἃ, %)} 
[*4°2 . (Κ210Ὸ1}} 7 

*¥2111. bi (a, ψ). Saye X(% Yt ITS [BOP VY} = S{ZIU( W} 
[κ4 8696. *10°281 . *21°1] | 

This proposition proves that every proposition about a relation expresses 
an extensional property of the determining function. 

ALLL. FE f{G1G9)}- S09 [GU @y)}2 2 +f 9 bUa, Y}-=6-9 AVOU@, 9} 
[Fact .*11-11°3 . #10°281 . 21:1] 
#21112. Ε -- (4.9) :. f {22 Φ } (a, y)}-=6- 41 {22 (ὦ, y)} [e121 .%21°111] 

It is ΚΠ21, ποὺ 312.11, which is required in this proposition, because we 
are concerned with a function (72) of one variable, namely ¢, although that 
one variable is itself a function of two variables. 

Χ2115. be (A) 2B ζω, Y) «Sy WG PEF OY (ὦ 2}}.Ξ SASH, W) 
[x21-11 . #1211] 

This is the first use of the primitive proposition 412 11, except in 
*20°701°702°703. 

#2113. Fie (a, ψ). ΞΞα,ν " Χὶ (ὦ, ψ):9.. δὴ ψ (ὦ, ν) -λῆχᾳ, y) 
[Κ21}1. 41211 .%13°195] 
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#2114. Ε τ. δὴ (a, y) = 29x (ὦ, y)- DEW (ὦ, Y) + Saye XY) 
{Proof as in *20°14] 
*21:15. Ε τ Ψ (a, γ). Ξων «χω, ψ)}3 29 (a, y) =29x (ay) [Ἀ211814] 
This proposition states that two double functions determine the same 
relation when, and only when, they are formally equivalent, 1.6. are satisfied 
by the same pairs of arguments. This is a fundamental property of relations 
as defined above (*21°01). 


Ἀ21161. Ε. (Ip) 29 (ὦ, 9) = 296! 
¥2116. Ετ(αφ): [29 (a, y)} =. 


| 


(a, y) (421-15. #1211] 
F(ab yy) [#2112] | 
Ἀ21117. Ετ(φ). Κι (2961 (@, y)} «> LADY Ce Ψ}} [#2116 #101] © 
42118, £2. 29b(a,y) = δῦ ψ (a, y) Df [29 φ (ὦ, Ψ}} «= +f 29H (, y)} 
[Κ211115] 
Ἀ2119. | 2.291 (a, y)=29x (ὦ, γ).Ξ: (f) sflagyr (a, ν). 9... 129 χ (ay) 
[Κ2118. ἙΚ101112].. 211. #10°35.. (413-01) . Χ21112.,.Ὁ10.801] 
Ἀ21191. | το ΦΩ͂ Ψ' (ὦ, y) =29x (α, ν)..ΞΞ : (..) 1.128 Ψ (wy). = fl 22 χ (wy) 
[*21°18°19] 
#212. ΚΕ 206 (a, y)=290 (a, y) [21°15 . 4-2] 
*21:21. +:2946(2,y)=29 Ψ (ὦ, y) -= 29 (a, y)=249 b(a,y) [#2115 . #1032] 
δῇ b (ay) = BY x (ay) [#2115 
29 6 (ὦ, γ) = 29x (4,y) +9 
B94 (Ὁ y)= 29x (my) [w2121-22) 
: BY (a, y) = BY φ (ὦ, )) «29x (ὦ, y) = δ (ay) +9» 
BG y (2, y) = 2YX (α,γ) [21-21-22] 
*213. Fix {[29p(a,yby-=-W(ay) [*21:1:02.*1043'35 .%12°11]_ 
This shows that a has to y the relation determined by Ψ when, and only - 
when, « and y satisfy Ψ' (ὦ, y). 


.*10°301] - 


#2123. Γ : 29 (a, y) = 29 (a, y) 


*21'24. + 


Note that the primitive aaa *12°11 is again required here. 


*2131. 12. 29 (ὦ, y) =29 x(a, y) = : ὦ [290 (ὦ, Yb y+ Saye (SIX aM Y 
(*21-°15°3] 
#2132. +. 29 [ὦ [20 Φ (a, ψ}} y] = 296 (a, y) [*21°3°15] 


*21:33. F:.R=29¢(a,y)-S:a0Ry.=z,y-6(%,y) [#21313] 

Here F# is written for some expression of the form 247y(a, y). The use 
of a single capital letter for a relation is convenient wane the determining 
function is irrelevant. — 


#214. +:ReRel.=.(qh).R=296!(a,y) [*20°8 . (121 08}} 
*21-41. Ε. 2) φ (ὦ, y)¢ Rel [Κ21.4151] 
#2142. |+.29(2Ry)=R [*21°3°15] 
#2143. b:.R=S.=:0Ry.=,,.0Sy [*21°15°3] 


*20°5°51'52 have no analogues in the theory of relations. 
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*21'53. F:.8S=R.d9.¢8:=.6R [#101 . #2121821. Comm. *10°11°21] 
*21°54. F:.(qS):S=R.dS8.=.6R [*21:18.#1011:23 . *21-2 . 1024] 
*21'55. |. 296 (a, y)=QOR) {aRy.=,,-6(a, y)} [%*2133°54. 36] 4.1] 
*21'56. Ε΄. EIR) {aRy.=,,.6(2, y)} [*21°55 . #1421] 
#2157. 12.996 (ὦ, y)=(1R) (FR) «D219 (094 (, y)}-=-9 (0B) (fB)} 
: [e141 . *#21°54.*13°183] 

*2158. |: 29¢(«,y)=(0R){R=29¢6(a, y)} [x42 . #1011. #2154. #141] 

The following propositions are the analogues of *20°6 ff., and have a similar 
purpose. 
*216. F:(qR).fR.=.~{(R).~fR} [ Proof as in *20°6] 


*21'61. |+:(R).fR.D.fS [Proof as in *20°61] 
*21'62. When /R is true, whatever possible argument of the form 27! (a, y) 
R may be, (R).fR is true. [Proof as in *20°62] 


*21°63. | :.(R).pvfR.D:p.v.(R).fR [Proof as in *20°63] 
Ἀ21 81. If “fR” is significant, then if S is of the same type as R, “fS” is 


significant, and vice versa. [ Proof as in *20°631] 
#21632. If, for some R, there is a proposition fR, then there is a function 
Jf, and vice versa. [Proof as in *20°632] 


*21'633. “Whatever possible relation R may be, f(R, S) is true whatever | 
possible relation S may be” implies “whatever possible relation S may be, 
J (&, 5) is true whatever possible relation R may be.” 
[ Proof as in *20°633] 
*21°64. +:.(R).fR:(R).gR:3.fS.gS [Proof as in *20°64] 
"217. Fi(qg):fR.=r.g!R ’ [Proof as in *20°7] 
*21°701. Ε: (1.9): f(R, @).=p2,2-9!(R,x) [Proof as in *20°701] 
*21°702. Ε : (5) : f(a, R)-=r2-g!(R,x) [Proof as in *20°702] 
*21°703. Ε :(q9):/(R,S8).=r29-9!(R,8) [Proof as in *20°703] 
*21°704. Ε : (119): f(R,a)-=e2-9!(R,a) [Proof as in *20°703] 
#21°705. Ε - (a9): f(a, R).=..2-g!(a,R) [Proof as in *20°703] 
"21071. Fi.R=S.=:g!1R.9D,.g18 [Proof as in *20°71] 

From the above propositions it appears that relations, like classes, have 
all the formal properties which they would have if they were symbols having 
a meaning in isolation. Hence unless a symbol occurs in a way in which only 
a relation can occur significantly, we do not need to decide whether it stands 
for a relation or not. This result, like the corresponding result for classes 
mentioned at the end of *20, is important as giving greater generality to our 
propositions than they would otherwise possess. The results obtained in *20 
and *21 for classes and relations whose members or terms are neither classes 
nor relations can be extended, by mere repetition of the proofs, to classes of 
classes, classes of relations, relations of classes, relations of relations, and so on. 


*22. CALCULUS OF CLASSES 


Summary of *22. 

In this number we reach what was historically the starting-point of 
symbolic logic. The Greek letters used (except φ, wr, x, 0) are always to 
stand for expressions of the form 2(¢!.2), or, where the Greek letters are 
not apparent variables, 2(¢a). The small Latin letters may either be such as 
have a meaning in isolation, or may represent classes or relations; this is 
possible in virtue of the notes at the ends of #20 and x21. We put: 


*22:01. aC@B.=:xea.D,.%6€8 Df 

This defines “the class a is contained in the class 8,” or “all a’s are β᾽ 5." 
*22°02. anB=2(xea.a%e8) Df 

This defines the logical product or common part of two classes a and £. 
*22°03. au B=2(cea.v.xe8) Df 


This defines the logical sum of two classes ; it is the class consisting of all 
the members of one together with all the members of the other. 
*2204. -—a=@(a~ea) Df | 

This defines the negation of a class. It is read “not-a.” It does not 
contain every object « concerning which “cea” is not true, but only those 
objects concerning which “vea” is false; te. it excludes those objects for 
which “zea” is meaningless. Thus it consists of all objects, of the type next 
below a, which are not members of a; but it does not contain objects of any 
other type but this. 
*22°05. a—-B=an—£8 Df 

This definition gives an abbreviation which is often convenient. - 

The postulates required for the algebra of logic have been enumerated by 
Huntington*. In our notation, they are as follows. 

We assume a class K, with two rules of combination, namely v and a; 
and we then require the following ten postulates : 

Ia. avb is in the class whenever a and 6 are in-the class. 
Ib. anb is in the class whenever a and ὃ are in the class, 
IIa. There is an element A such that av A =a for every element a. 
II 6. There is an element V such that an V =a for every element a. 

lila. avb=bvua whenever a, b, aub and ὃ va are in the class. 
118. anb=baa whenever a, b,anb and baa are in the class. 


* Trans. Amer. Math. Soc. Vol. 5, July 1904, p. 292. 
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IVa. av(bac)=(avub)a(avc) whenever a,b,c,avb,ave,bacavu(bac), 
and (av ὃ) (avec) are in the class. 

IVb. an(bvuc)=(anb) ὁ (anc) whenever a, b,c,anb,anc, bvuc,an(bvc), 
and (an ὃ) νυ (anc) are in the class. 

V. If the elements A and V in postulates IIa and 11 exist and are 
unique, then for every element a there is an element — a such that 
av-a=Vandan—a=A. 

VI. There are at least two elements, x and y, in the class, such that «+ y. 

The form of the above postulates is such that they are mutually inde- 
pendent, 1.6. any nine of them are satisfied by interpretations of the symbols 
which do not satisfy the remaining one. 

For our purposes, “ K ” must be replaced by “Cls.” A and V will be the 
null-class and the universal class, which are defined in *24. Then the above 
ten postulates are proved below, as follows: 

La, in *22°37, namely “F.av BeCls” 
I b, in *22°36, namely “F.anBeCls” 
Il a, in #2424, namely “F.avA=a” 
IT b, in *24°26, namely “F.an V=a” 
IIT a, in *22°57, namely “F .auvB=Bua” 
III b, in *22°51, namely “F .anB=Baa” 
IV a, in *22°69, namely “F.(ayu B)a(avy)=au(Bny)” 
IV ὃ, in *22°68, namely “Ε. (an B)v(any)=an(Bvy)” 
V, in *24°21°22, namely “t .an-—a=A” and “F.au—a=V” 
VI, in *241, namely “F.A4V” 

Hence, assuming Huntington’s analysis of the postulates for the formal 
algebra of logic, the propositions proved in what follows suffice to establish 
that this algebra holds for classes. The corresponding propositions of *23 
and *25 prove that it holds for relations, substituting Rel, ὦ, 4, A, V for 
Cls, ὦ, n, A, V. | 

The principal propositions of the present number are the following: 

(1) Those embodying the formal rules: 

(#2251. bianB=Baa- 
*22'57. F.auB=Bvua 

These embody the commutative law. 
*22°52. F.(anB)ny=an(Bony) 
x227. F.(auB)uy=au(Bvy) 

These embody the associative law. 
*225. F.ana=a 
*22°56. F.auva=a 

These embody the law of tautology. . 
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*22°68. | .(an B)u(any)=an(Bvuy) 
#2269. F.(avB)an(auvy)=avu(Bay) 
These embody the distributive law. It will be seen that the second 


results from the first by everywhere interchanging the signs of addition and — 
multiplication. 


*228. F.—(-—a)=a 
This is the principle of double negation. 
*22°81. F:aCPB.=.—BC-a 
This is the principle of transposition. 
(2) Other useful propositions : 
#2244. bF:aC@B.BCy.3d.aCy 
#22441. F:aCB.vea.Dd.xeB 
These embody the two forms of the syllogism in Barbara. 
*22°62. F:aCB.=.avuB= 
#22621. F:aCB.=.anB=a 
These two propositions enable us to transform any inclusion (aC #) into 
an equation. 
#2291. F.auB=avu(B—a) 


Ie. “a or B” is identical with “a or the part of 8 which is excluded 
from a.” 


*2201. aCB.=:vea.D,.c6e8 Df 
#2202. anB =Z(xea.xeB) Df 
#2203. αυ β =@(xea.v.xe) Df 


#2204. --ἰ =&(a@~ea) Df 
#2205. α--βὶ =an—B Df 
*221. FraC@B.=irea.D,.268 [42 .(*2201)] 
#222. F.anB=2(vea.xveP) [*20°2 . (*22°02)] 
*22°3. F.avuB=2(rea.v.xe 8) [*20°2 . (*22°03)] 
#2231. -.—-a=2(@~ea) [*20°2 . (*22-04)] | 
*22°:32. b.a—B=2(@ea.x~e 8) [*20°2 . (*22°05) .*22°2 . *20°32] 
*22°33. biveanB.=.x26€a.x%€8 [*20°3 . *22°2] 
#2234. bi.meauB.=:nea.Vv.reB8 [*20°3.%*22°3] 
#2235. bive—a.=.a~ea [*20°3 . *22°31] 
#22351. F.—ata 
Dem. 
F .#22°35.%519 .Dbi~{ee—a.=.xea}: 
[*10°11] Dh:(a)i~{we—a.=.avea}: 
[*10-251] Dhin{(x):ve—a.=.xvea}: 


[*20°43.Transp] Dt:~(—a=a): DF. Prop 
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This proposition is used in proving that the null-class is not identical 
with the class containing everything (*24°1), which is used to show that at 
least two classes exist. Our axioms do not suffice to prove that more than 
one individual exists, but ony, prove the existence of at least two classes and 
at least two relations. 


*22°36. F.anBeCls [*2041] 
*22°37. F.auBeCls [*20°41] 
*22°38. -.—aeCls [20°41] 
*22°39. Ε. 2 (φ2) ὦ 2 (rz) =2 (hz. Wz) 


Dem. 
Ε. *22°33. Dhiae2 (hz) α 2 (Ψ2).ΞΞ. « ε32 (φ2). α ε2 (Wz). 
[κ908] =. φα. We qd) 


F.(1).*20°33.95. Prop 
*22:'391. ΚΕ. 2 (φ2) υ 2 (ψΨ2) Ξ- ξ(φεν Wz) [Similar proof] 


*22°392. Ε΄. -- 2 (φ2) -- 23 (“Ὁ φ2) [Similar proof] 
*22°4. -FraCB.B@Ca.=:x%€a.5,.27€8 ~ 
Dem. 


F.x221.Dh::aCB.=:x2ea.0,.%76¢81BCa.=:£268.D,.26a:%. 
[κ4.38] Dks:aCB.BCa.=:.%¢€a.D,.27€ BLE BR. Dy LEA 


[*10°22] =1ared.=,.06€B: D+. Prop 
#2241. F:aCB.BCa.=.a=P [*22°4. 20°43] 
2242. F.aCa | [Id . 1011] _ 
*22'43. FianBCa [*3°26.*10°11] 


#2244, F:iaCB.BCy.D.aCy [*103] . 

This is one form of the syllogism in Barbara. Another form is the following : 
422441. b:aCB.x2ea.>.268 [*101.Imp] 
#2245, F:aCB.aCy.=.aCBny 


Dem. 
F.ek221.0Frn.aCB.aCy.H:rvead. dy. 4eBivEeda. rd, . HEY: 
[*10°29] = irea.Dy.2eP.rey: 
[*22'33.%10°413] = :Hea.dz.4eBay:.d+. Prop 


*22°'46. Fivea.aCB.d.x2e8 [%22-441. Perm] 

#2247. F:aCy.D.anBCry [22°43°44] 

#2248. bk:aCB.DdD.anyCBay [10°31] © 

*22°481. b:a=B.Dd.any=Bay 

Dem. 

F.*2241.5:.Hp.d:aCB.BCa: 
[%*22°48] >: anyCBny. RAeeuny: 
[22°41 J Drany=Rny:.I+. Prop 
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#2249. F:aCB.yCd.DdD.anyCBnd [1039] 
#225. F.ana=a 


Dem. ᾿ | 
t.*22'33.Dki.c2eana.-=1:UEa.rEa: 


[κ4:24] Ξξεξφεαᾶ (1) 
F.(1).*10°11 . κ20.48. 9. Prop 

The above is the law of tautology for the logical multiplication of classes. 
*2251. F.anB=Bna | [*22°33 . *4°3 . #1011 . *20°43] 

#2252. F.(anB)ny=an(Sny) [22:33 . #432 . «1011. #20°43] 

Thus logical multiplication of classes obeys the commutative and associative 
laws. References to *22'33'34'35 and to *20°43 will in future often be omitted. 
*22'53. anBay=(anB)ny Df 

This definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. 

#2254. bi.a=B.DdD:aCy.=.BCy [*2018] 
*2255. Fi.a=B.DdDiyCa.=.yCB [*2018] 
*22:551.b:a=8.D.auy=Buy — [10411] 


*22°56. -.ava=a [e425 . 10°11] 
The above is the law of tautology for the logical addition of classes. 
#2257. F.auB=Bua [¥4°31 .%10°11] 
#2258. F.aCauB.BCauB [13 2°2] 
(#2259. b:aCy.8Cy.=-.avuBCy | 
Dem. ΠΣ 
Ε. 3622} -Jhi:Hp.=:.c2ea.D,.veyiveB.d,.2Ey7% 
[*10°22] =1.(v)i.2ea..veyireB.Dd.rey:. 
[#4077 .%10°271] =i.(@)i.vea.visveBrd.rey: 
[¥22°34.%10413] =:.(@):weauB.d.vey::D+. Prop 


The analogue of *4°78, 1.9. 

is false. We have only see er ayer a wa 
aCB.v.aCy:d.aCBvuy. 

A similar remark applies to the analogue of *4°79. Cf. *22°64°65. 
*226. Fi.reauB.=:aCy.BCy.,.x2ey 

Dem. | | 
F.*2259.Db:.aCy.BCy.direavB.d.xey: 
[Comm] Dhki.zeavuB.diaCy.BCy.D.xceyr 


[4101121] D+:.c2eauB.DdDiaCy.BCy.D,.rey (1) 
F.x*1O1. DrinaCy.BCy.d,.ceyidiaCavB.BCavB.d.reavuBP: 
(*22°58] “:φεανβ (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 7 | 
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422-61. b:aCB.d.aC Buy [*22-44°58] 


*22°62. F:aCB.=.avB=B8 
Dem. : 
Εν 412. Dhkivea.D veBr=i.vead.vireBr=.xveB:. 
[*22°34] | HEnveauB.=.reP (1) 
Γ. (1). ΚΙΟ2Τ1..9ῈῈ ε: ς aC βιξεδφεανβ.Ξ;. Φεβ:. 
[*20°43] =:.0auU8=8::D9+. Prop 


*22-621.F:aC@.=.an@B=a [x47]1] 

The proof proceeds as in *22°62. The proposition *22°621 is one of the 
most useful propositions in the present number. 
*22'63. Fiau(an B)=a [κ4.44} 

The process of obtaining *22°63 from #4°44 is of the same kind as the 
process employed in the proofs that have been written out in this number. 
Hence only *4°44 is referred to. We shall similarly restrict references for 
later propositions in this number. The process is always roughly as follows: 
Pp, g 7 are replaced by wea, eB, wey; then *10°11 is applied, and such 
further propositions of *10 as may be required, together with *22°33:34°35. 
*22631. F.an(avB)=a [*22°58°621 | 
*22°6382. Fia=B.D.a=anP8 [*22°42°621] 

*22633. F:aCB.DdD.avy=(anB)vy [%*22°551°621] 
*22'64. Fr.aCy.v.8Cy:2.anBCy 

Dem. . 

Ε. #224751 .DFsaCy.DdD.anBCy:BCy.d.an8Cy (1) 
F.(1).*477. 295. Prop | 

The converse of this proposition does not hold, because the converse of 
~ *10°41 does not hold. 

*2265. FraCB.v.aCy:d.aC Buy [#226157 . #477] 


Here again the converse is untrue. 


*2266. F:aCB.d.avyCBvy [*2°38 ] 

*2268. F.(anB)u(any)=an(Bvy) 
Dem. | 
+. #2234. Dbi:2elanB)u(any)}.= 1 2EanB.v.veany:. 
[*22°33 | = : LEA LEP «VAL EAALEY Se 
[κ4.4} Ξε:ςδβ εα:ξῶεβιν. Δεν τ: 
[*22°34 | =rwea.weBuyi 
[*22°33] | =tacean(Bvuy) (1) 


Εν (1). #1011. #2043. D+. Prop 
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*22'69. |. (a νυν B) n (a 9 Υ) =avu (8 n Υ) [Similar proof, | by ¥4°41] 
The above propositions *22°68°69 are the two forms of the distributive 

law. Note that either results from the other by interchanging the signs of 

addition and multiplication. - 

*227. F.(auvB)uy=au(Bvy) [*4°33 | 

2271. auBuy=(auB)uy Df | 

#2272. FiaCy.BCd.dD.auBCyvud [3-48] 

#22738. kra=y.B=8.D.auB=yvd [*10411] 

#2274. F-sanBCy.anyCP.=.anB=any 


Dem. | 
Ε. 2248. κά 75. DkranBCy.=.anBCa.anPBCy. 
[κ92.48] =.anBCany (1) 
ΤΠ Dk:anyCB.=.anyCanBp (2) 
(1). (2). #438. DEranBCy.anyCB.=.anBCany.anyCanB. 
[κ22.4]] =.anB=any:IOFf. Prop 
#228. +-.—(—a)=a _ [*413] 
Ἀ2281. F:aCB.=.—BC—a [*4°1 ] 
*22°811. F:aC-8.=.8C—a [x41 . #228] 
#2232. F:anBCy.=.a—yC-—B [#414] 
*22'83. F:a=8.=.-—a=-8 [x41 1] 
*22°831. F:a=—-—B8.=.8=-a ~ [4°12] 
*22'84. +.—(anB)=—av—B [ #4°5 1 | 
*22°35. F.anS=—(—av— 8) (*22°84-831 ] 
*22°86. +.—(—an—8)=av8B [4°57 | 


*22'87. F.-an—B=—(av8) [*22°86:'831] 
22 84. δδ᾽ 80. δ7 are De Μοιρδηξ s formulae. 


*22°88. [.(r).xre(avu—a) [*2°11] 
This is a form of the law of excluded middle. 
*22'89. Γ΄. (ὦ). Ζ. ε(α -- α) [κ9.:24] 
This is a form of the law of contradiction. 
#229. F.(avu8)—B=a—8 (*5°61] 
#2291. F.auB=avu(B—a) | 
Dem. 
F.*5°63. Dhs.vea.V.ceBt=:rea.V.xceB.urea: 
[*22°33°3435] ID bin vweavuB.=:xvea.v.ve(B—a): 
[*22°3.4] =:veau(B—a) (1) 


F.(1). #1011 .*20°43.5>5. Prop 
14—2 
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*22°92, F:aC8.3.8=avu(8—a) [*22°91°62] 
*22°93. F.a—B=a—(an 8) 


Dem. 
t.*4°73. Transp. Db :.2¢a.):0~€8.=.0(@ea.ve 8). 
[*22°33] =.a~re(an β) :. 
[*5°32] Dhki.wea.arveB.=.vEea.4re(anP):. 
[*22°35°33] Dhkivea—B.=.rea—(an8): ΕΝ 


[*10°11.%20'43] 5ἘΕ.α--βΑβ-α--(α ὦ β). 9Ε. Prop 
*22°94. [:(a).fa.=.(a).f(—a) 


Dem. 
F.xlO1. DF :(a).fa.Dd.f(—a): 
[*10°11-21] Dk:(a).fa.d.(a).f(—a) (1) 
F.*1l01. DF:(a).f(—a).d.f{—(—a)}. 
 [*22°8.%20°18] >. fa: 
[Κ1011.21] Dhs(@).f(—a).d. “(@) . fa (2) 


F.(1).(2). OF.Prop 
This proposition is used in connection with mathematical induction, in 
*90°102, which is required for the ‘proof of *90°132, which is one of the 
fundamental propositions in the theory of mathematical induction. 


422-95. (qa). fa.=.(qa).f(—a) 

Dem. | 
ΓΕ. #2294. Db: (a).~fa.=.(a). chia, | αι) 
F.(1). Transp .*206.3.Prop | 


*23. CALCULUS OF RELATIONS 


. Summary of *23. | 
The definitions and propositions of this number are to be exact analogues | 
of those of *22. Properties of relations which have no analogues for classes 
will not be dealt with till Section D. Proofs will be omitted in the present 
number, as they are precisely analogous to those of analogous propositions in 
*22. In this number, as always in future, capital Latin letters stand for 
expressions of the form 271!(#, y), or, where they are not being used as 
apparent variables, for 29 (a, y). The principal propositions of this number 
are the analogues of those of *22. 


#2301. RGS.=:¢Ry.>,,.08y Df 
*23°02. RAS=29 (νυ. «Sy) Df 
*2303. RuS=29(aRy.v.aSy) Df 
*23°04. + R=29{~(#Ry)} Df 
#2305. R-S=RA~S Df 
Similar remarks apply to these definitions as to those of *22. 
"231. F:.RGS.=:¢Ry.d,,.a8y 


*23°2. F.RAS=29(cRy. Sy) 

*23°3. +. RuS=29 (cRy.v.a«Sy) 

"23°31. + .+R=29{~(2Ry)} 

#2332. +. R+S= 29 \eRy .~(aSy)} 

*23°33. F:a(RA 5) y=. aRy. «Sy 

*23'34. b:.a(RoS)y.=:02Ry.v.xSy 

*23 35. bia>Ry.=.~(cRy) 

29.951. +.+R+AR 

*23'36. +. RAS €e Rel 

*23°37. +. Ru Se Rel 

#*23°38. Ε.-- Re Rel | 

#2339, | 296 (ὦ, y) ἃ δῦ Ψ (ω, y)=29 [φ (α, y) (2, 9)} 
#23391. | 296 (a, y) 0 29 (α, y) =29 (φ (α, ψ).ν «Ψ (a ψ}} 
#23392. | - 29 (a, y) = 29 {~ Φ (a, y)} 

*234. Fi hCS.SCR.=:0Ry.=,,.28y 

"23.41. F:RES.SCR.=.R=S | 

*23'42, -F.RCR 

29.453. +. RASCR 

"2344. F:RCS.SECT.D.RET 

29.441. fF: RES. aRy.3.aSy 
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*23°45. 
*23°46. 
*23°47. 
*23°48. 


*23°481. 


*23°49. 
*23'5. 
*23°51. 


95.509. 
9239. 83. 


*23°54. 
*23°55. 


*23°551. 


*23°56. 
*23'57. 
*23'58. 
*23°59. 
*23'6. 

*23°61. 
*23'62. 


*23°621. 


*23°63. 


*23°631. 
*23°632. 
*23°633. 


*23 64. 
*23'65. 
*23°66. 
*23'68. 
*23'69. 
*23°7. 

*23°71. 
*23°72. 
23°73. 
*23°74. 
*23°8. 

*23°81. 


*23'811. 


*23°82. 
*23°83. 


MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 


>RES.RECT.D.RCSAT 
τῶν RES.3.a8y 
>-RGCT.D.RASCT 
>RES.D.RATGCSAT 
:R=S.9.RAT=SAT 
>PGQ.RES.D.PARCQAS 
-RAR=R 

-RAS=SAR 
(BRAS)AT=RA(SAT) 


ASAP=(RAS)AT Df 
R=S.9:RET.=.8ET 
R=S.3:TGR.=.TES 


:R=S.39.RuT=SuT 
-RuR=R 

-RuS=Svk 
-RERvS.SCRvS | 
>-RCT.SGCT.=.RvuSCT 
.a(RuS)y.=:RET.SECT.o7.2Ty | 
-RES.D.RESuT 
:RGS. 
:RECS.=.RAS=R 
-Ru(RAS)\H=R 
-RA(RvS)=H=Rh 
>R=S.59.R=RAS 
-RGCS.D.RvuT=(RAS)UT 
»RET.vV.SECT:3.RASECT 
:RES.v.RET:3.RESuT 
:RCS.D.RuTCSuUT 
(RAS)u(RAT)=RASUT) 
(Rv S8)A(Rv T)=Rv(SAT) 
(RuvS)juT=Ru(SuT) 


RuS=S8 


al 


uySuT=(RuS)uT Df 


>PER.QCS.D.PuQGRvS 
:P=R.Q=S.9.PuQ=Rku8S 
>PAQGR.PARGCQ.=.PAQ=PAR 
.-( τ 
:RES.=.+SC+R 
»-RE+S.=.SC+R 
»sRASGT.=.R+~TC+S 
-R=S.=.+—+R=+8 


[PART I 


SECTION C] 


*23°831. 
*23°84. 
*23°85. 
*23'86. 
29.871. 
*23'88. 
*23°89. 


*23°9. 


*23°91. 
*23°92. 
*23°93. 
*23°94. 
*23°95. 


CALCULUS OF RELATIONS 


R=~S.=.S=—Rh 


I: 
F.+(RAS)=+Rv=S 
t,RAS=+(+Rv+S) 
F.+(+RA+S)=RvS 
t.+RA+S=+(RvS) 
F.(a,y).c2(Ruth)y 
πὰς 
+ 
Ε 
Ε 
Ε 
Β 
Ε 


(2, 2). οἷα (.-- RB) y} 


(Ru S8)+S=R+S 
RuS=Rvy(S~f) 
<RES.D.S=Rvu(S—f) 
R-S=R+(RAS) 
:(R).fR.=.(R). f(~—R) 
(qh). fR.=.(qk).f(—R) 


*24. THE UNIVERSAL CLASS, THE NULL-CLASS, AND THE 
EXISTENCE OF CLASSES 


Summary of *24. 


The universal class, denoted by V, is the class of all objects of the type 
which, in the given context, is being denoted by small Latin letters, 1.6. of 
the lowest type concerned. Thus V, like “Cls,” is ambiguous as to type. Its 
definition is as follows : 


¥2401. V=2(c=2) Df 


Any other property possessed by everything would do aswell as “a = 2,” 
but this is the only such property which we have hitherto studied. 


The null-class, denoted by A, is the class which has no members. Like 
V, it is ambiguous as to type. We use the same symbol, A, for null-classes 
of various types; but these null-classes differ. The type of A is determined 
by that of the terms ὦ concerning which “ae A” is false: whatever x may be, 
“age A” will not represent a true proposition, but unless z is of the appropriate 
type, “ae A” will be meaningless, not false. Thus A is of the type next above 
that of an 4 concerning which “ae A” is significant and false. The definition 
of A is 


*2402,. A=—V Df 


When a class a is not null, so that it has one or more members, it is said 
to exist. (This sense of “existence” must not be confused with that defined 
in *1402.) We write “q!a” for “a exists.” The definition is 


#2403. qla.=.(qz).xvea Df 


In the present number, we shall deal first with the properties of A and V, 
then with those of existence. In comparing the algebra of symbolic logic with 
ordinary algebra, A takes the place of 0, while V combines the properties of 
1 and of 0. | 


Among the more important properties of A and V which are proved in 
this number are the following: 
#241. F.A+V 

7.6. “nothing is not everything.” This is useful as giving us the existence 
of at least two classes. If the monistic philosophers were right in maintaining 
that only one individual exists, there would be only two classes, A and V, 


V being (in that case) the class whose only member is the one individual. Our 
primitive propositions do not require the existence of more than one individual. 
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*24:102:103 show that any function which is always true determines the 
universal class, and any function which is aay false determines the null- 
class. 

24.21.22 give forms of the laws of contradiction and excluded middle, namely 
“nothing is both a and not-a” (an—a=A) and “everything is either a or 
not-a” (av—a=V). 

*24'23'24:26'27 give the properties of A and V with respect to addition and 

multiplication, namely : multiplication by V and addition of A make no change 

in a class (*24°26'24); addition of V gives V, and multiplication by A gives A | 

(*24°27°23). It will be observed that the properties of A and V. result from 

each other by interchanging addition and multiplication. 

*243. F:aC8.=.a-B=A | 

Te. “ais contained in 8” is equivalent to “nothing 15 a but not 8.” 
#24311. /:aC—B.=.anB=A 

1.8. “no ais a 8” is equivalent to “nothing is both a and 8.” 
*24411.5:8Ca.D.a=Bu(a—f) 

#2443. b:a—BCy.=.aCBuy 

As a rule, propositions concerning V are much less used than ‘the corre- 
lative propositions concerning A. 

The properties of the existence of classes result from those of A, owing to 
the fact that q!a is the contradictory of a= A, as is proved in *24°54. Thus 
we have, in virtue of 5.24.3, 

*2455. Fi~(aCB).=.qla—B . 

1.6. “not all a’s are #’s” is equivalent to “there are a’s which are not B's.” 
This is the familiar proposition of formal logic, that the contradictory of the 
universal affirmative is the particular negative. 

We have 
*2456. Ε:. (αν β).Ξιη τα. ν. 1. 

24.861. ποτ cde tala 

1.6. if a sum exists, then one of the summands exists, and vice versa; and 
if a product exists, both the factors exist (but not vice versa). 

The proofs of propositions in the present number offer no difficulty. 


#2401. V=2(c=2) Df 
*2402, A=-—V Df 
2403. ae Df 
3.24.1. -A+V [*22°351 . (*24°02)] 


#24101. : V=- Δ [κ29.831.. (%24-02)] 
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*24:102. ΓΕ : (x). da. 
Dem. 
Ε. 1315. κῦ 
[Κ]0112717 
[*20°15] 
[(*24°01)] 
Thus any function 
and vice versa. 


*24:103. b (2). φώ. Ξ. 2 (φ2)- Δ 


| 


.2(bz)=V 


‘501. DF :. φῶ. 
Dhes(@)s 


MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 


which is always true 


[PART I 


be 


& 


i 


-=.0=2% 
:(@):@@.=.¥=2: 

: 2 (φ2) ΞΞ3 (5. -Ξ- “): 

: 2 (φ2) -Ξ-Υὦἢ :. D+. Prop 


determines the universal class, 


Dem. 
F.#24102. 9 :.(a@).~ da. =:2(~gz)=V: 
[*22°392] =:-2(oz)=V: 
[*22°831] =:2(oz)=—V: 
[(*24-02)] =:2(¢z)=A:. D+. Prop 
*24:104. F.(2).x2eV 
Dem. | 
F.x2038.DF:a6¢€V.=.2=2 (1) 
F (1). *13°15 . ¥10°11'271.. 5 Ε΄ Prop 
*24:105. F.(27).2~reA 
Dem. 
F.*2235.Db:ceA.=.areV: 
[e412] Dhki:areA.=.HeV (1) 
F.(1).*10°11-271 . #24104. 3+. Prop : 
*2411. F.(a).aCV | 
Dem. : 
F.*24104.%101.3F.veV. 
[Simp] Dki:vea.Dd.veV: 
[*10°11.*%22°1] Dk:aCV: | 
[Κ10.11] Dk:(a).aC V:Dt. Prop 
#2412. £.(a).ACa 
Dem. 
Ε. 24.105. Κ]01. Dhk.areA. 
[2.21] Ih:veA.Dd.xvea (1) 


Ε.(1). #1011 .%221.5 
2418. Fra=A.=.aCaA 


Dem. | 
fF. #2412 κά 18. τὰ 
[*22°41 ] 
#2414, F:(x).vea.=.a=V 
Dem. 


+ .*24'102. 3: (a). ae 
[*20°32 | 


F . Prop 


aCA.ACa. 
-a=A: D+. Prop 


CA. 


He Ul 


a.=.2(cea)=V. 


-a=V:DF. Prop 
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*24:141.F:VCa.=.V=a 


Dem. 
bk. #2411 .4#473. 5b: VCa.=e.aCV.VCa. 
[*22°41 ] =.a=V:)Dt.Prop 
#2415. F:(v).a~rea.=.a=A 
Dem. | 
b.*24103.Db:(27).trea.=.¢(reay=A. 
[*20°32 ] =.a=A:)DF.Prop 
#2417. Fra=V.=.—a=A [22°83 . (*2402)] 
#2421. Fian-a=A [*24°103 . *22°89] 
*2422, F.av—a=V — [%22°88 . #24102] 
#2423, bran A=A [¥24°12 . #22621] 
*2424. t.auA=a [*24°12 . *22°62] 


The above two propositions (*24°23'24) exhibit the algebraical analogy of 
A to zero. 


#2426, tian V=a [#22621 . #24-11] 
This exhibits the analogy of V to 1. | 
42497, b.avVaV [422-62 . 424-11] 


This exhibits the analogy of V to «. 
#243. F:aCB.=.a—-B=A 


Dem. , 
Ε. 4536.2 
br.c2ea.Dd.reBr=in(mea.tre): 
[*22°35 | =in(vea.ve—BP): 
[*22°33] =:~(r2ea—fP) (1) 
F.(1).#10°11-271.> 
F:aCB.=.(x).~(@ea—§). 


[*24°15] =.a—B=A:DF. Prop 
The above proposition is very frequently used. 
#2431. F:aCB.=.—-avB=V 
Dem. | 
F.k46. Qkiwea.DdD.reBrsiarea.v.rep:. 


[¥10°11-271] DF:.aCB.=:(4):anea.v.veR: 
[*22°35] — =:(v):ve—a.v.xveRp: 
[*22°34. | =:(7).xe(—avuB): 
[κ24.14] ξιπαυ βεῦ:. 9Ε.Ο Prop 


This proposition is the correlative of *24-3, but, unlike that proposition, 
it is not useful in the sequel. Every proposition concerning A has a corre- 
lative concerning V, but we shall often not give these correlatives, since they 
are seldom required for subsequent proofs. 
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*24311. F:aC—B.=.anB=A 
Dem. 


Γ. #2235. Db :.vea.d.ve—B: :Φεα.3. σουεβ: 


[*4°51°62] =:~(rea.x£ef): 
[*22°33] , =in(aean B) (1) 
F.(1).*10°11-271. D+ :aC-—f.= .(@).2reanB. 
[*24°15] Γ Ξε ἃ aB=A:D5.Prop .- . 
*24'312.F:—-aCB.=.auB=V | 
Dem. ᾿ 
F.*2235.5Db:.—aCB.=:area.d,.2€8: 
[κ4:-64] ξε:():σεα.ν. Φεβ: 
[*22:34] ξε:(σ).Φεαυ β: 
[24:14] ξίαν β-- ν :. 3 Prop 


Ἀ24818. F:an B=A.=.a=a—f [κ24.811. *22°621] 
*24°32. Ki.auB=A.=.a=A.B=A 


Dem. 
F.x2413 Dk auB=A.=:avRCa: 
[*22°59] =:aCA.BCA: 
(*24°13] =:a=A.B=A:.D+. Prop 
#2433. F:ra=V.d.auB=V 
Dem | 


Εν κῶ9. 551. 2 Ε:ΗρΡ.9. αυβεῦυβ 
[24°27 .%*22°57 ] | =V: DF. Prop 
42434. bra=A.D.anB=A_ [*22-481 . *2423] 
*2435. F:a=V.d.anB=8 [*22°481 . #2426 | 
*24°36. F:a=A.D.auB=B8 [*22°551.*2424) 
*2437. Fi.anB=A.=:rea.yeB. ony vty 


Dem. 

F.*2415,.DbFi.anB=A.=:(2).4~e(an 8): 

[*22°33] =:(2).~(@@ea.aeB): 

[*¥13°191] =:(#,y)i@=y.Dd.~(rea.yeB): 

[Transp] Si(a,y):zvea.yeB.d.x2+y:. I+. Prop 
#2438. bkianB=A.DdiatB.v.a=A.B=A 

Dem. | 

F.*22481 .DF:anB=A.a=B.d.ana=A. 

[*22°5] | D.a=A.. 

[*20°23] I.0¢=A.B=A (1) 

F.(1). Exp. FnanB=A.d:a=f8.d.a=A.B=A: 

[*4°6] D:a¢B.v.a=A.B=A:.DF. Prop 
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#2439. Fi.anS=A.=:v2ea.90,.¢are8 [*24311 .*22°35] 
"244. bFsanB=A.=.(av8)—-a=8.=.(avfP)—-B=a 


Dem. 
b.*2431]1 .Dbk:anB=A.=.8C-a. 
[*22:621] =.8-—a=8. | 
[%*22°9] Ξξιί(αυ β) --ατ- (1) 
tayo. Sk: Baa=A.=.(Bva)—B=a: 
[¥22°5157] Dk:anB=A.=.(av8)—B=a (2) 


F.(1).(2). D5. Prop 
*24401.b:8Ca.3.(Bvy)—a=y-a 


Dem. 
Γ. 2268. DE.(8uy)—a=(B- a) u(y—a) (1) 
F.e243. DF:Hp.d.8-a=A (2) 
F.(1).(2).9F: Hp.d.(Buy)—a=A vu (y—a) 
[κ24.24] =y-—a: D+. Prop 
#24402. F:anB=A.ECa.nCB.d.Enn=A | 
Dem. | 
+ .*2249. Dt: Hp.DdD.EnnCan®B. 
[*22°55] D.EnnCa. 
[*24°13] 3.Ean=A:DF. Prop: 
*2441. F.a=(anP)v(a—§) 
Dem. , 
Ε. #2268. .(anB)v(a—B)=an(Bu—B8) 
[24°22] =anv 
[*24°26] =a. D+. Prop 
Ἀ24411 f:8Ca.Dd.a=Bu(a—8) 
Dem. 
F 22-633 2 54. 8Ca.d.8¥(a—B)=(anA)¥(a—B) 
[#2441] τ πα: Ὁ. Prop 
(#24412. Ε:βζα.γς( β.3.(α-- βΡ)ὺυ (β -- γ)τεα-- | 
Dem. : 
[ #2441. 9 Ε:ΗΡ. 39. (α -- β)ν(β -- 7) Ξ (α --- β Αγ) ν (α -- βὶ -- ) ν (β -- ) 
[κ24.3.25] Ξ- (α--  -- γ)ν (β -- )) 
[*22°68] ={(a—B8) vB} -y¥ 
{*24°411] “= a-~y:DF. Prop 


This proposition is used. in *234°181, in the theory of continuous functions. 
*2442. b:an8Cy.a—BCy.=.aCy 


Dem. , 
Ε. #2259. DbranBCy.a—BCy.=.(anB)vu(a—BP)Cy. 
[24°41] =.aCy:Dt. Prop 
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*24438. Fra-BCy.=.aCBuy 
Dem. | 
ΓΟ x56. Dhirwea.anveB.d.weyiewea.DieB.v.veys 
[*22°35°33] Db r:2ea-—B.DdD.xvey: 
[*22°34] 
F.(1).*10711:271 . DF. Prop 
424431. b.(auy)a(8v¥—y)=(an B)v(a—y) v(Bay) 
This and the following proposition are lemmas for *24°44. 
Dem. | . 
b.*2268. Db. (auy)a(Bu—y)= [(αν 7) β} υ (avy)a-y} 


CEA» DI LER.V.GEY: 


τ σφεα... Φείβῳυ γ) (1) 


nl 


[*22'68 ] | =(anB)u(yaB)u(a—y) ¥(y—¥) 

[*24°21 | | =(anB)u(ynB)u(a-yva 

[*24°24] =(an B)u(ynB)v(a—y) 

[*%22°51°57] =(anB)u(a—y)u(Bany).IF. Prop 
424-432. Ε.(α-- γ)ν (β 4 γ)--(α ἡ β)ν ( - γ)ν (β ΔΎ) 

Dem. 

b #242235. .Db.anB=(an B)anl(yy—y) 

[*22°68 ] =(anBany)v(anB—y) 

[*22°51] =(anBay)v (an-—ynB). 

[K22551] ODh.(anP)v(a-y=(anBay)v(an—yaB)y(a— γ) 

[*22°63 | =(anBany)v(a—y) 

[*22°57 ] =(a—y)u(anBny). 

[#22551] DF. (am B)v(a-y)u(Bay)=(a-y) vlan Boa γ)νυ (Bay) 

[*22°63] —  =(a-y)u(Bay).OF. Prop 


"2444, ΕΚ. (αὺ γ) αίβυ -- γ)τ (α ἃ -- γ)ν (β Αγ) [*24431:432] 
*2445. bi(any)u(B- oe Na =.BCy- yC-a 


Dem. 
Ε. #2432. Db τία α γὴν (β --γ) ξ  .Ξ any=A.B—-y=A. 
[*24°3°311] =.yC—a.8Cy: Dt. Prop 
#2446. -i(any)u(B—-y=A.DdD.anB=A 
Dem. 
t .*24°45 .*2244.9F:Hp.d.8C—a. 
[*22°811] D.aC-—6. | 
[*24-311] D.anB=A: DF. Prop 


The following propositions, down to *24°495 inclusive, are lemmas inserted 
for use in much later propositions, most of them being only used a few times. 
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"2447, bkianB=A.auB=y.=.aCy.B=y—-a 


Dem. 

b.#24311.Db:anB=A.=.BC-a (1) 
F.*#2241. Dk:auB=y.=.auBCy.yCav®. 

[4225 9.42443] =.,aCy.8Cy.y-aCB (2) 
F.(1).(2).DF:anB=A.avuB=y.=-.8C-—a.aCy.BCy.y-aCB. 
[*4°3] | =.aCy.BCy.8C—a.y—aCB. 
[*22°45] =.aCy.BCy—a.-y—-aCP. 
[*22°41 } =.aCy.8=y-—a:Dt. Prop 


624480 Ε:-ἕζα.ξ Ca.nCB.n CB.anB=A.): 
ξυηπτεξυ η΄ .Ξ. ἕ- ξ΄ . ἡ τ η' 


Dem. | 
b.#22°73 . DE: E=& .n=7'.D.Evn=a=Evuy’ (1) 
F,*22-481. Dei Fuynz=E ur .D: (Evy na=(Eu)na: 
[*22°68] D:(Ena)u(nna)=(E' na)u(n' na) (2) 
+. «22-621. Dr:ECa.DdD.Ena=E:F Ca.d.F na=EF: 
[*3°47 | DF: ECa.&Ca.d.Ena=E.P na=% (3) 
+ .%*22°48. IF:inCB.d.nnaCanB: 
[*%22°55 | DIkinCB.anB=A.d.ynnaCaA. 
[*24°13] οτος Denna=A (4) 
Similarly Fk:y CB.anB=A.D.9n na=A (5) 
F.(3).(4). It: Hp.di(Enalu(nnay=EvA 
[%*24°24] | = & (6) 
F.(3).(5). IF:Hp.d:(E’na)u(y’na)=E' VA 
[*24°24] : -- ξ΄ (7) 
Γ. (2). (0). (7).35Ὲ ΗρΡ.9:ξωυηπτξυη΄.3. ξ- ξ’ (8) 
Similarly Fr Hp.d:Euqgeé& ug. d.n=7/ (9) 


F.(1).(8).(9). DE. Prop 

The above proposition, besides being used in the next two, is used in the 
theory of couples (*54°6), in the theory of greater and less (*117-632), and in 
the chapter on the ordering of classes by the principle of first differences 
(*170°68). 
"24481. Fi.anB=A.any=A.d:auRB=avuy.=.B=y¥ 

Dem. 
paige πάρ 

a, B, E, E 2 7)» ἢ 

Ε:αζα.αζα.βς -α.γς.--α.α--ατ- ΔΛ.Ὁ: 


avB=avy.=.a=a.8=y (1) 
F .*22°42 .*24-21.5 nt 


Fr.aCa.aCa.8BC—a.yC-a.a-a=A.=.8C—a.yC-—a. 
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[*24°311] =.anB=A.any=A_ (2) 
F202 #473. ra=a.B=7.=.8=¥ (3) 
F.(1).(2).(8). : ἢ Prop 


The above proposition is used in the theory of selections (*83°7 4), in the 
theory of greater and less (*117°582), and in the theory of transfinite induction » 
(#257). 


#24482. F:.ECa.nCB.anB=A.d:Fun=avup.= stages: 
| 4g 28 | 499. | 
ξ΄, η΄" 
The above proposition is used in the theory of convergence wee 34). 
#2449. bFrioanB=A.DdD:aCBvuy.=.aCy 


Dem. Ὁ 
Εν. #22621 .Dbk:aCBuy.=.a=an(Svy) 
[*22°68] =(anB)u(any) (1) 
Εν #2424. DkranB=H=A.D.(anB)u(any)=any (2) 
F.(1).(2). Db: Hp. DiaCBuy.=.a=any. 
[*22°621] =.aCy: Df. Prop 


ἘΠῚ ΞΟ: Ε:βογξλιαζβυγ. | 
D.a—-B=any.a—y=anP.a=(a—B)v(a—y) 


Dem. 
+. *22°621. Dt:Hp.d.a=an(Pvy). 
[*22-481 | D.a-y=an(Bvuy)—-y 
[*24°4] =anB | (1) 
Similarly -:Hp.d.a—-B=any (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). D+: Hp.d.(a—B) v(a—y)=(any) vy (α ὦ β) 
[22°68] =an(yvu B) 
[*22°621] =a (3) 


F.(1).(2).(8). 55. Prop 
The above proposition is used in the theory of selections (*83°63'65) and 
in the theory of segments of a series (*211°84). 


*24°492. k:BCa.a—B=y.2.a-y=8 


Dem. | 
b.*22'481.>DF:Hp.d.a—y=a—(a—B) 
[*22°8°86] | =an(—av 8) 
[*22°8°9] =anB 
[*22°621] = 8:D+. Prop 


The above proposition is used fairly frequently, especially in the theory of 
series. It is first used in *93°273, in the theory of “generations.” 


τ 
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#24493. bs Bany=A.D.a=(a—8) v(a—7) 


Dem. 
b .*22°84.%2417.3+:Hp.d.-Buyu—y=V. 
[*24°26] D.a=an(—Bvy—-y) - 
[*22°68] =(a—B)v(a—y):D+. Prop 
#24494. F:ECa.nCR.anB=A.D. (Eun)-a=. (Eun)—-B=éE 
Dem. 
Ε...248. | D+: Hp.d.é-a=A (1) 
Ε. 24.811, Ε:ΗρΡ.2.βζ(.-α. 
[*22°44] | >.7C—a. 
[%22°621] | D.an-a=y (2) 
t .*22°68 . DF .(ξυ ἡ) -- α-Ξ(ξ -- αὺ ν (ἡ — α) (9) 
Ε. (4). (2). (38). 24.24.2 ᾽:Ἐ : Ηρ... (ἕν η)-- ατε ὴ (9 
Similarly F:Hp.d.(Eun)—B=EéE (5) 
Γ. (4). (5). τις Prop : 


This proposition is used in the theory of selections («83°63 and «88° —e 
#24495. krany=A.D.(auy)— (ϑ υ γ)-Ξ ae 


Dem. 
+t .*22°87°68.) 
Ε.(αν γ)--(β γ)-- (α--- β --γ)υ (γ -- ὶ -- 7) 
[#2421] -α--β-- (1) 
+ .*24°311.%*22621.>+:Hp.d.a—y=a | (2) 
+. (1). (2). D+. Prop 


The above proposition is used in the theory of minimum points 
(*205°83°852°84). | 

In the remainder of this number we shall be concerned with the existence 
of classes. Many of the properties of the existence of classes follow from the 
fact that to say a class exists is equivalent to saying that the class is not equal 
to the null-class. This is proved in *24°54. 


4245, biqla.=.(qx).cea [#42 .(*2403)] 


*2451. Fingqta.=.a=A 


Dena 
b.x245.Dbingta. 


[*10°252] 
[*24°15 ] 
*2452. ΕΚ ΠῚ [*2451-1. Transp] 
This proposition states that the class of all objects of the type in question 
is not null, but has at least one member. The assumption that there is some- 


~i(qe).-vea'. 
.(“). ουεα. 


.a=A:Db. Prop 


i 


R&w I 15 
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thing, which is equivalent to this proposition, is implicit in the proposition 
*10°1, that what is true always is true in any instance. This would not hold 
if there were no instances of anything; hence it implies the existence of 
something. It will be observed that the above proposition (*24°52) depends 
on 3241, which depends on *22°351, which depends on *10°251, which depends 
‘on *10°24, which depends on 3:10 or on 91. The assumption that there is 
something is involved in the use of the real variable, which would otherwise 
be meaningless. This is made explicit in *9°1, and in the proof of *9:2, which 
is the same proposition as 5101. | 


#2453. ΕΔ ὁ [κ94.51.. κ909] 
#2454. Ε: Πα. Ξια τ ΔΛ [κ24.51.. Transp] 
#2455. Ε:ου(ας β).Ξ.η1ὰα--β ο [248 . Transp . *24°54] 


(#2466. bigl(auP).=rqia.v.qi® [1042 . #2234] 
— #24661. Ε: ἢ i(ang).d.qla.qif [*10°5 . *22°33] 
#2457, FinanB=A.3:q!la.d.a+8 


Dem. 
b.*22481,.DbsanB=A.a=fP.Dd.ana=A. 
[*22°5] Dia=A. 
[24°51] aevgla | (1) 


Ε. (1). Exp. Transp. 9 Ε. Prop 
#24571. Ε:πα.ἀατ-Ξ β.3.π (αι β) 


Dem. | 
+.*2457.Comm.dIt:iqla-I:anB=A.d.a+¢8: 
[Transp] | | Jia=B.d.anB+A. 

[24°54] >.q!(anB) (1) 
F.(1).Imp.3¢t. Prop 

42458. Fs.aCB.d:q!ta.>d.q!8 [#1028] 

4246. Fi.aCBd:at8.=.q!R—4 

Dem. : | 
+ .*22°41. Transp. Dk:Hp.d:atRB.3.~(BCa). 
[*24°55] D.qiP-a (1) 
bt. *x2421. Dk:a=B.Dd.B-—a=A (2) 
Ε. (9). Transp . #2454. DF: qiB—a.d.a+8 (3) 
F.(1).(3). D+. Prop 


42461. bing! @.d.avB=a [#245124] 
42462. bin g!@.d.anB=A [#245123] 
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*2463. Fi.Arnex.=:aex.d,..qla 

In this proposition, the conditions of significance require that « should 
be a class of classes. The condition “aex.3..qQ!a” is one required as 
hypothesis in many propositions. In virtue of the above proposition, this 
hypothesis may be replaced by “Awe.” | 


Dem. 
F.*13191 .DFsAnex.=1a=A.d,.aren: 
[Transp] =r:aex.d,.a¢A: 
[*24°54] Ξξξαεκ. 3 .Ἡ!α: I+. Prop 


This. proposition is frequently used in later parts of the work. We often 
have to deal with classes of existent classes, and the most convenient form in 
which to state that all the members of a class of classes exist is “Awe x.” 


15—2 


*25. THE UNIVERSAL RELATION, THE NULL RELATION, AND 
THE EXISTENCE OF RELATIONS. 


Summary of #25. 


This number contains the analogues, for relations, of the definitions and 


propositions of *24, Proofs will not be given, as they proceed precisely as 
in *24. 


The universal relation, denoted by V, is the relation which holds between _ 
any two terms whatever of the appropriate types, whatever these may be in 
the given context. The null relation, A, is the relation which does not hold 
between any pair of terms whatever, its type being fixed by the types of the 
terms concerning which the denial that it holds is significant. A relation & 
is said to exist when there is at least one pair of terms between which it holds; 
“Fi exists” is written “ἢ 1 RB.” 

The propositions of this number are much less often referred to than those 
of *24, but for the sake of umformity we have given the analogues of all 
propositions in *24, with the same numeration (except for the integral part). 


All the remarks made in *24 apply, mutatis mutandis, in the present 
number. 


*25°17. 
*25°21. 


*2501. V=27(a=x2.y=y) Df 
*2502. A=+V Df 
*25°03. q!ih.=.(qz,y).cRy Df 
x251. F.A+V 
#25101. §. V=+A 
#25102. Ε :ῷ(ὦ, 2). φία, y)-=-29 b(a, y)=V 
#25108. Ε : (ὦ, y).~ (a, y)s=-296(a,y)=A 
#25104. +. (a, 2). οὖν 
#25105. Ε΄. (a, y)«~(aAy) 
x2511. +.(R).REV 
*x2512, +.(R).AGR 
42513. -:R=A.=.RGA 
#2514. bi(a,y).cRy.=.R=V 
x25:141. 1: VER.=.V=R 
*25°15. | 
Ε 
Ε 
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#2522. Ε-ΒυΞ Ε-ΐ 

42523. Ε-ΒΑλπλ 

42524. ΕΚΒυλ-ξήιι 

42526. |. RAV=R 

x25°27, +. RuV=V 

#253. +:RGES.=.R+S=A 

*25°31. +: RES.=.+RuS=V 

*25311. fk: RE+S.=.RAS=A 

*25°312. §:+>RGS.=.RuS=V 

«25318. k: RAS=A.=.R+S=R 

«25°32. t:RuS=A.=.R=A.S=A 

42533. -:R=V.D.RuS=V 

«25°34. -:R=A.D.RAS=A 

#2535. t:R=V.>.RAS=S 

*2536. +:R=A.3.RuS=S — 

*25°37. ΕἸ: RAS=A.=210Ry.28w.dzyzwi ΦΈΈΖ.ν γε 

*25°38. +: RAS=A.9:R+S.v.R=A.8S=A 

«25°39. b: RAS=A.=:0Ry.Dz,,-~(aSy) 

4254. +:PAQ=A.=.(PvuQ)+P=Q.=.(PvQ+Q=P 

*25°401. :QGP.9.(Qu R)+P=R=P | 

#25402, ki: PAQ=A.REP.SEQ.I.RAS=A 

#2541. +. R=(RAS)v(R+S) 

#25411. Ε: SER.D.R=Su(R+S) 

95.412. 1: QEP.SEQ.D.(P+~Q) u(Q+S)=P+S 

x2542. bt: PAQGR.P~QCGR.=.PER 

#2543. +:P+QGCR.=.PEQuR 

#25431. F.(Pu R)A(Qu+R)=(PAQ)U(P+R)yv(QaR) 

*25-432. + .(P+R)w (QAR) =(P4Q)u(P+R) vu (QAR) 

#2544. &.(PwR)A(Qu+R)=(PA~R)u(QAR) 

«2545. §:(PAR)U(Q~R)=A.=.QER.RE+P 

#2546. +:(PAR)u(Q+R)=A.D.PAQ=A 

«2547, +:PAQ=A.PuQ=R.=.PER.Q=R+P 

#2548. ΕΞ RGEP.RGCP.SEQ.S'EQ.PAQ=A.D: 
RuS=R'vS8'.=.R=R'.8=S' 

#25°481. t:. PAQ=A.PAR=A.9:PuQ=PuR.=.Q=R 

425-482. b:. REP.SEQ.PAQ=A.9:RuS=PvQ.=.R=P.8=Q 

42549. ti PAQ=A.D:PEQuR.=.PER 
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#25491. t: QA R= A.PEQuR.D. 
P+Q=PAR.P+R=PAQ.P=(P+Qu(P+R) 


#25492. +: QGP.P+Q=R.D.P+R=Q 
*25°493. F: QA R=A.3.P=(P+Q)u(P=R) 

Ἐ2δ494. F: REP.SEQ.PAQ=A.9.(RvUS)+P=S8.(RvuS)+Q=R 
*25495. b: PAR=A.3.(Pu R)= (Qu R)= P=+Q. 

"255. big! R.=. (qa, y).e2Ry 

*25°51. kind! R.=.R=A 

*25°52. ΕΠ ΕΥ͂ 

κ2δ88, be tA 

*25°54. bkiqiR.= ee 

#25°55. bin(RES). = qi R+s 

42556. Ε- ὦ '(RwS).=:qiR.v.qis 

*25°561. eee eae ἐν τὰ His 

*25°57. Ε:-- RAS=A.3:q7!1R.D.R+8 
#25°571..b: GIR. R=S.D.q!1(RAS) | 

#2558. i RGES.D:q!1R.D.q18 

¥256. +:.RGES.D:R+S8.=.q!9+R 

42561. Ε:ο 15... Ευϑελκ 

#2562, Ε:ο 15... Πὰδελ 

*25°63. |: Avex. : εκ. QI R 


SECTION D 
LOGIC OF RELATIONS 


In the present section we shall be concerned with such of the general 
properties of relations as have no analogues in the theory of classes. The 
notations introduced in this. section will be used constantly throughout the 
rest of the work, and the ideas expressed in the definitions will be found to 
be of fundamental importance. | 


*30. DESCRIPTIVE FUNCTIONS 
Summary of *30. 


The functions hitherto considered, with the exception of a few particular 
functions such as an 8, have been propositional, ze. have had propositions for 
their values. But the ordinary: functions of mathematics, such as 2*, sin a, 
log, are not propositional. Functions of this kind always mean “the term 
having such and such a relation to x.” For this reason they may be called 
descriptive functions, because they describe a certain term by means of its 
relation to their argument. Thus “sin 7/2” describes the number 1; yet 
propositions in which sin m/2 occurs are not the same as they would be 
if 1 were substituted for sin 7/2. This appears eg. from the proposition 
“sin a/2=1,” which conveys valuable information, whereas “1 =1” is trivial. 
_ Descriptive functions, like descriptions in general, have no meaning by them- 
selves, but only as constituents of propositions ἢ, 


The general definition of a descriptive function is: 


*3001. R‘y=(1x)(2xRy) Df 
That is, “R‘y” is to mean “the term x which has the relation R (ὦ ψ.᾽ 

If there are several terms or none having the relation R to y, all propositions 
about Ry, te. all propositions of the form “6 (R‘y),” will be false. The 
apostrophe in “ R‘y” may be read “of.” Thus if R is the relation of father 
to son, “ A‘y” means “the father of y.” If R is the relation of son to father, 
“R‘y” means “the son of y”; in this case, all propositions of the form 
“od (R‘y)” will be false unless y has one son and no more. 


All the functions that occur in ordinary mathematics are instances of the 
above definition; all are obtained in the above manner from some relation. 
Thus in our notation “ R‘y” takes the place of what would commonly be 
“fy,” this latter notation being aie for propositional functions. We 
should write “sin ‘y” in place of “sin y,” using “sin” to express the relation 
of κα to y when w=sin y. 


A definition such as R‘y =(1r)(#Ry), where the meaning given to the 
term defined is a description, must be understood to mean that the term 
defined (in this case Ay) and the description assigned as its meaning (in this 
case (14) (xRy)) are to be interchangeable in use: the definition is, in a sense, 
more purely symbolic than other definitions, since the description assigned as 
the meaning has itself no meaning except in use. It would perhaps be more 
formally correct to write 

f(RYy).=.f (0) (wRy)} DE 


* Cf. «14, above. 
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But even this definition would not be quite complete, because it omits 
mention of the scope of the two descriptions, R‘y and (12) (cRy). Thus the 
complete form would be 

[Ry]. f(Rty).=-[(2#) (@Ry)]. f (Qe) (eRy)} ΘῈ 
But it is unnecessary to adopt this form of definition, provided it is under- 
stood that the definition *30°01 means that “R‘y” may be written for 
“ (γα) (a@Ry)” everywhere, 1.6. in indications of scope as well as elsewhere. The 
use of the definition occurs always in accordance with the proposition : 
ts [Rty].f (Ry) «= - [(12) (wRy)] 9) (ety), 
which is #30'1, below. | 


It is to be observed that *80°01 does not necessarily involve 
Μὴν = (ax) (w@Ry). 
For this, by the definition, is equivalent to 
(1a) (ay) = (12) (wy), 
which, by #1428, only holds when E! (22) (#Ry), 1.06. when there is one term, 
and no more, which has the relation Ff to y. 


All the conventions as to scope explained in *14 are to be transferred to 
R‘z, we. in the absence of any contrary indication, the scope of R‘x is to be 
the smallest proposition, enclosed in dots or other brackets, in which the Rx 
in question occurs. | 

We put 
*3002. R‘S‘y= (δ) Df 
This definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. It is to be in- 
terpreted as meaning 

[B‘S*y] . fCRS*Y) = IR (S‘y)] -f{R(S'y)} Ὁ 
In future, we shall often define a new expression as having a a phrase 
for its meaning ; in such a case, the definition is always to be interpreted as 
above. That is, any proposition in which the new expression occurs is to be . 


the proposition which is obtained by substituting the old eaprcsewon for the 
new one wherever the latter occurs. 


R(S‘y), in the above, is to be interpreted by first treating S‘y as if it 
were not a descriptive symbol, and applying *30°01 and *14-01 or *14°02 to 
RS*‘y), and by then applying *30°01 and *14-01 or *1402 to S‘y. 


The majority of the propositions of the present number are immediate 
consequences of the corresponding propositions in *14, Thus *14°31—:34 and 
*14°113 lead immediately to *30°12—16, which show that, either always or 
when &‘y exists, the “scope” of R‘y or of Rfy and S‘y makes no difference 
to the truth-values of such propositions as we are concerned with. We have 


*30°18. +: E! Ry :(2).62:9.6 (Ry) 
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so that what holds of everything holds of R‘y, provided R‘y exists.’ This 
results immediately from *14°18, and shows that, provided R‘y exists, the fact 
that “R‘y” is an incomplete symbol does not prevent its being substituted 


as a τοις of z whenever we have (2). ᾧΖ, or an assertion of the propositional 
function z. 


One of the most used propositions of this number is: 
*303. bi.c=Ry.=:2Ry.=,.2=2 
which results immediately from *14°202. The following analogous proposition 
results from the above by means of *14°122: 


9081. Ε: απ Riy.=:aRy:zRy.3,.z2=2 


Le. “a= Ry” involves, in addition to “Ry,” the statement that what- 
ever has the relation R to y is identical with a. 


A proposition constantly referred to is: 
*30°37. F: Et Ry.y=z.>.Ry= Re. 

In the hypothesis, E! R‘y might be replaced by E! R‘z, but one or other 
of them is essential. For, by «1421, “ θυ = R‘z” implies E! R‘y and E! R‘ 
(these are equivalent when y =z), and therefore cannot be true when R‘y and 
RK do not exist. 


The use of *30°37 is chiefly in cases where y or z or both are replaced by 
descriptive functions. Suppose, for example, that z is replaced by S‘w. By 
*30°18, we may substitute S‘w for z if S‘w exists. By *14°21, both sides of 
the implication in *30°37 will become false if S‘w does not exist, and there- 
fore the implication will still hold. Hence whether S‘w exists or not, we may 
substitute it for z and obtain 

F: BE! Ry.y=Sw.d. γε RS. 
In like manner, if we replace y by 7 υ, we obtain 
F: EI RST. Tv=Sw.d. RTv= δι. 
A very important proposition is: 
*304. F:iEIRy.d:a=Riy.=.aky 

This proposition states that, provided R‘y exists, to say that a is the term 
which has the relation R to y is equivalent to saying that a has the relation 
R to y. Thus for example “a is the occupier of the house y” is equivalent 
to “a occupies the house y,” “a is the writer of Waverley” is equivalent to 
“¢ wrote Waverley,” “a is the father of y” 15 equivalent to “a begot y.” But 
we cannot argue from “John Smith inhabits London” to “John Smith is the 
inhabitant of London.” | 

We shall introduce in this and subsequent sections many constant relations 
for which E! R‘y is always true. When & is such that E! R‘y is always true, 


we have, in virtue of *30°4, 
a=Riy.=.aky 
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for every possible value of. y. The following proposition is useful in cases where 
both R and S are such that R‘y and S‘y always exist: 
#3041. b:.(y).Ry=Sy.=:(y) EI Ry: πε δ 

. Thus if we know that R‘y and S‘y are always identical, we know not only 
that R and S are identical, but also that R‘y (and therefore S‘y) always exists. 


*30°01. R‘y=(ix)(a#Ry) Df 
*30°02. R‘S'y= R (Sy) Df 
In interpreting R“(S‘y), S‘y is to be ἐξῥαϊο as an ordinary symbol until 
R(S‘y) has been eliminated by «30°01 and 314] or *14°02, and then the 
above definitions are to be applied to S‘y. 
*301. +:[R‘y]. f(R%y).= .[Ox)(aRy)]. f (12) (wRy) [κ4΄ 3. (3001)] 
8011. Ε- [Ry]. f(Ry).=2(qb):aRy.=,.2=b: fb [*801 .*141). 
The following propositions are immediate applications of *14-31 ff, made 
in accordance with *30°1. 
#3012. b::E!R%y.5:.[Ry].pvy (Ry). =ip.v.[hy]. y (Rfy) 
| [*14°31] a 
*8013. ΕἸ: E! Ry.3:.[Ry].~y (Ry). =.~ {[ Ry]. x (RYy)}  [*14°32] 


«8014. b::E!Ry.3:.[R%y].pdy (Ry). =:p.D.[RY]-x (RY) 
[*14°33] : | 

*30°141. F:: E! R'y.3:. [Ry]. χ (Ry) I p.=:[Ry].x (hy). -p 
[*14°331] | 

*30°'142. Ε:: E! R%y.3:.[Ry].p=y (Ry). =:p.=.[RYy]-x (RY) 
[*14°332] | 


#38015. F:.p:[Ry].y (Ry): =:[RY].p.yx (Ry) [*1434] 
The following two propositions are immediate consequences of *14°113:112. 
8016. |: [Ry]. f(RYy, Sz).= 7 . (Ry, 5522) [%14-113] 
9017. F:. [Ry]. f(Ry, S%). 
(qb, c):¢Ry.=,.2=b:a8z.5,.0a=c:f (b,c) [#14112] 
*3018. F:E!Ry:(z).¢2:9.6(RYy) [*14°18] 
*3019. F:.Ry=b.d:W(Ry).=. wb [*14°15] 
#302. Ε: E!LRy.=:(qb):aRy.=,-2=b [#42.%1411. (#30-01)] 
In proving *30° 2 we have to use the definition *30°01, not *80°1, because 
E! (1x) (2x) is not of the form (12) (gx). This appears if we attempt to apply 
the definition *14°01 to Εἰ 1 (2x) (x), which leads to an expression containing 
the meaningless constituent E!6. But by the definition *380°01, every typo- 
graphical occurrence of the symbol “R‘y” means what results when this 
symbol is replaced by “(2x) (afy),” hence “E! R’y” means “E! (77) (@Ry).” 


" 
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*3021. Fi: El R%y.=:. (qv). oRyiaRy. oe ae 
[*14°203. (430. 01)] 
9022. F:E!Ry.=. R'y=(12)(aRy) (#1428. (%30°01)] 
Note that we do not necessarily have 


| = (1a) (@Ry), 
which 1s only true when E! R‘y. 


*303. Fi.2= RYy =:12Ry.=,.2=2 — [14-202] 
*3031. Fi.c2=Ry.=:0eRy:2zRy.3,.2=« [#14122 .%30°3] | 
#3032. F: EI Riy.=.(R%y) Ry [*1 4°22] 
*30°33. Fi: E! Ry. 9 τ y(RYy):=:(qv).cRy.vars:cRy.d,. yu 
[*14-26] 
*30°34. Fi.aRy.=,.0Sy:3D: Et R%y.=.EVS'y [#14271] 
| *30°341. Fs. ahy. =,.0Sy: dD: HI Ry... Ry =S'y 


Π 


— Dem. 
ΕΓ. 1421. Db: Ry=Sy.d. EI RY (1) 
Εν. 14:27. Οὐ - 9 Ὁ: Ηρ. 9: ΕἸ ἦν... γτ ιν (2) 
re(lye(2). Dt. Prop 


*30°35. -:.#=S.dD: ΕἸ Ry.=. ΕῚ Sy [+3034 *21°43] ᾿ 
κ8036. Ε:Ε! Ry.R=S.9.Ry=Sy [x14 27 . ΤΡ Ἀ2Ι 43 | 
*3037. F:E Ry. y=s. 0. Ry= he 
Dem. 
F.*14°28. Qh: Ethy.o.Ry=Rhy (1) 
t.*13-12. DItiny=z. I: hy=Rhy.=.hy=RZ (2) 
Ε.(1). (2). Ass. DF. Prop 
This proposition is very frequently used. 
#804. Fi E!Ry.d:a=Ry.=.aRy [*14241] 
This is avery important proposition, of which the use is constant. 


*30°41. F:.(y).Roy= SY = 19s EIRy:R=S 


Dem. 
b.#1421.*1011:27. 9 :(y). Ry=Sy.d. (y). HY Ry (1) 
b.¥1413-142. 9} :. ᾧ). Ry=Sy.I:@, yia=Rhy.=.c=8Yy: 
[{(1).κ904] “9 τίω, y): ay .Ξ «οὖν: 
[*21°43] | 2:R=S8 (2) 
Ἐν #38036. DF: E’RYy.R=S.9.Ry=S‘y: 
[k10°11:27:35] $Dbk:(y). BE! Ry: R=S8:9.(y)-Ry=Sy (3) 


F.(1).(2).(3). >|. Prop 
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*3042. F:.(y).ELR%y.3:(y).Ry=Sy.=.R=S [*8041] 

The hypothesis (y). E! Ry is fulfilled by a number of important special 
relations, of which examples will occur in the subsequent numbers of the 
present section. 


#305. F:E!LPQ%.D. EL Qs 


Dem. 
Ε. 90.2.39} :. EB! P°Q%.=: (qb): cP (Qz).=,-2=): 
[Κ101]. D>: (qb): bP (Q’z).=.b=b: 
[*13°15] >: (qb) ~bP (Q*z): 
[*14°21] | 2: E!Q&%:. DF. Prop 


*30°501. Γ: 6 (P£Q‘z).=.(qb, c).c=Q%%.b=P*c. db | 
_ On the meaning of “ ¢ (P‘Q‘z),” see note to the definition *30-02. 
Dem. 
ΓΕ. #141122. 3b ap (P6Q%). 
[#14205], 


Hil 


:.(qb) : bP (42): 4} (Q'z).D,.2=b: dbs. 
.(qb):.(qc):c=Q62z:bPc:aPc.D,.2=b:db:. 
(*14°122°202] :.(qb, c).c=Q‘z.b= Pe. φῇ : DF. Prop 
*30°51. F:b= P*)'z.=.(qce).b= P*e.c= Q‘z [30501 . *13-195] 

*30'52. b: EI PQ%z.=.(qb, c).b=P'e.c=Q [*30°51 . 14-204] © 


Π 


Hl 


Π! 


*31. CONVERSES OF RELATIONS 


Summary of *31. 


If A is a relation, the relation which y has to 2 when #Ry is called the 
converse of R. Thus greater is the converse of less, before of after, husband of 
wife. The converse of identity is identity, and the converse of diversity is 


diversity. The converse of R is written R (read « R-converse”). When 
R= R, Ris called a symmetrical relation, otherwise it is called not-symmetrical. 


When & is incompatible with R, R is called asymmetrical. Thus “cousin” is 
symmetrical, “brother” is not-symmetrical (because when 2 is the brother of 
y, y may be either the brother or the sister of z), and “husband” is asym- 
metrical, 


The relation of "ὦ to R is called “Cnv.” It will be shown that every 
relation has one, and only one, converse; hence, applying the notation of «80, 


that one is Cnv‘R. Thus R=Cnv‘R. We have thus two notations for the 
converse of 10; the second is more convenient for the converse of a relation 
not denoted by a single letter. | 


The more important propositions of the present number are the following: 
*31:13. F.E!Cnv‘P | 

I 8. any relation P has a converse. Hence the relation “Cav” verifies the 
hypothesis (y). Εἰ Ry, 1.e. we have (P). Et Cnv‘P. | 
48132. 1:P=Q.=.P=Q 


1.6. two relations are identical when, and only when, their converses are 
identical. : 


#3133. Ε. Cnv‘Cnv‘P =P 

1.6. any relation is the converse of its converse. 

Very many of the subsequent uses of the notion of the converse of a 
relation require only the propositions which embody the definitions of P and 
Cov, namely | | | 
#3111. fF: xPy «ΞΡ 
and 


#31131. |: a(Cnv‘P)y.=.yPx 
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*81-01. Cnv=QP {aQy .=z,y-yPx}. Df 

¥3102. P=29(yPz) Df 

«e311. F:.QCnvP.=:aQy.=2,-yPa [*21:3.(*31:01)] 
#81101. #:QCnv P.RCnvP.3.Q=R 


Dem. | | 
Fea8ll. 3b: Hp.d:aQy.=2y-yParaRy.=,y.yPa: 
{*11:371] —  DraQy.=z,-aRy: 
[*21°43] 2:Q=R:.D5. Prop 
*31'11. F: xPy «ΞΡ [*21°3 .(*31:02)] 
#31111. t. PCny P [Χ31111] 
#8112, +. P=Cnv‘P 
Dem. | | 
F.*31101.5+:QCnvP.PCnovP.3.Q=P: 
[x31111] DBF:QCnovP.D.Q=P _ (1) 
F.(1).*1011.*31:111.5 
Ε :PCnvP:QCnv P.d9.Q=P: 
[43031] DF. P=Cnv'P 
#3113. +. E!Cnv‘P : (#1421 . *31°12] 
#31131. f:2(Cnv'P)y.=.yPx f*31°11°12 . *21°43] 


#31132. t:QCnv P.=.Q=Cnv'P.=.Q=P [*304.%31-13-19] 
#3114. -.Cnv(P AQ) =Cnv‘P A Cnv‘Q 


Dem. " 
Γ. Ἀ81181.9 τῷ (ἢν (Ρ ἃ 0)}} y.=.y(PAQ)a. 

.- [*21°33] =.yPx.yQe. 
[*31°131] = .a(Cnv‘P)y.x«(Cnv‘Q)y. 
{*21-33] =.a@{Cnv‘P ACnv‘Q} y (1) 


b. (1). 1111. *21:43. 354. Prop 
#3115. F.Cnv(PuQ)=Cnv‘PuCnv‘@ [Similar proof] 
#3116. F.Cnv'+P=+(Cnv‘P) 


Dem. 
F.*311381.5F:sa(Cnv'+P)y.=.y+Pa. 
[*23°35] =.~(yPx). 
[*31°131] =.~ {a (Cnv‘P) y} . 
[*23°35] =.a{—(Cnv‘P)} y (1) 


“Εν (1). ¥11-11 . *21-48. D+. Prop 
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*31:17. 
43118. 
31-21. 


Dem. 


*31'22. 
*31°23. 


Dem. 


*31'24: 
*31°32. 


Dem. 


*31°33. 


Dem. 


*31:34. 


Dem. 


*31°4. 
*31°41. 
3.91 ὅ. 
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Pye P'e.S1¢P2.2,62=47 [*380°3 . *31°11] 
Fr E!Pe.=:(qy):ePz.=,-2=y [*302.*3111] 
F.Cnv‘A=A 
F.x3L1381.9F: x (Cuv‘A) y .=.yAn: 
[*25°105] Dh.wa(Cnv‘A)y (1) 
Ε.(1). ΚΙ111. 25°15. 951. Prop 
t.Cnv‘V=V_ [Similar proof] 
t:P=V.=.PH=V 


poms. Sis Pe. 
[*31°11.411°33] 


(a, y).a@Py. 
(4, ψ). να. 
.(υ, Ὁ). ΨΡὼ. 
ΡΞ ΕΟ Prop 


(Similar proof 


* 

pra 
AS 

bo 

too 
en | | 


Ι 
«Ὁ 
ἢ 
Ὄ 
i 


+. #2143. Db: P=Q.=:0Py.=7,-0Qy: 
[*4°86°21.*31°11] ΞΞ yPu faye y Qe 
[¥11°2] = γα er y Qe : 
[*%21°43 ] =:P= Q :. Jf. Prop 

ΕἸ Cnv'Cnv§P = P 
b.*311381.Db:a2(Cnv‘Cnv’P)y.=.y(CnvP) a. 
[¥31°131] =.xPy (1) 


Ε.(1). 1111. *21-43. 55. Prop 
b:P=Q.= : G=P 


Εν #3132. Db: P=Q.=.P=Cnv'Q 
[4811232] — Cav'Cnv'Q 
[*31°33] 3 =Q:Dt.Prop 


b:PEQ.=.PEQ [κ8111. 111,88] 
t:PEQ.=.PEQ [κ31.4.38:19] 
ΕΠ !P.=s.q!P [8194 Transp. #25°54] 


ill 


it 
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CONVERSES OF RELATIONS 


43151. +:(P).fP.=.(P). fe 


Dem. 


b.xl01. Db:(P).fP.>./P: 
[1011-21] DF: (P).fP.>.(P)«fP 
+. «10-1. 43112. 


b:(P).fP.>.f(Cav‘P). 


[*31'33-12] .2.}}: 


ΒΙΟῚ121198:(}).}}}.9.(Ρ) fP 


t.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


#3152. |:(qP).fP.=.(qP).fP [«3151. Transp] 


R&WI 
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(1) 


(2) 


16 


432, REFERENTS AND RELATA OF A GIVEN TERM WITH 
RESPECT TO A GIVEN RELATION 


Summary of *82. 


Given any relation R, the class of terms which have the relation R to a 
given term y are called the referents of y, and the class of terms to which a 
given term # has the relation F are called the relata of x. ae shall denote by 


| R the relation of the class of referents of y to y, and by R the relation of the 
class of relata of x to x It is convenient also to have a notation for the rela- 


> €& -} 
tions of Ὁ and & to ὦ. We shall denote the relation of R to R by “sg,” where 


<— 
“sg” stands for “sagitta.” Similarly we shall denote by “gs” the relation of R 
to R, to suggest an arrow running from right to left instead of from left to right. 


Ἔ and R are chiefly useful for the sake of the descriptive functions to which 
they give rise; thus Rey = she (cRy) and Rn= 4(«eRy). Thus eg. if R& is the 
relation of parent to son, Ry = the parents of y, Rx = ee sons of x. If 1 is 
the Pe of less to greater among numbers of any kind, Ry= numbers less 


than y, and Rn = fiumbers greater than z When R‘y exists, Ry is the class 
whose only member is R‘y. But when there are many terms having the 


- 
relation R to y, R‘y, which is the class of those terms, supplies a notation 
which cannot be supplied by R‘y. And similarly if there are many terms to 


which 2 has the relation R, R‘x supplies the notation for, these terms. Thus 
_ for example let R be the relation “sin,” é.e. the relation which a has to y when 


< 
x=siny. Then “sin‘x” represents all values of y such that «=sin y, 1.6. all 
values of sin“'# or arcsinw. Unlike the usual symbol, it is not ambiguous, 
since instead of representing some one of these values, it represents the class 
of them. 


The definitions of R. R, sg, gs are as follows: 
432-01. R=) {a=2(aRy)} Dé 
432-02. R=A2{8=9(eRy)} Dé 
43208. sg=AR(A=R) ODE 
*3204. gs=AR(A -R) Df Ν -: 
In virtue of the above definitions, we shall have 56. = =f, g*R=R. This 


gives an alternative notation which is convenient in dealing with a πο ποῦ 
not represented by a single letter. 
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It should be observed that if R is a homogeneous relation (1.6. one in 


— <— 
which referents and relata are of the same type), then R and & are not 
homogeneous, but relate a class to eee of the type of its members. 


In ee of the definitions of R and R, we shall have 
*32°13. Εν Ry =2 (aRy) 
432131. . R'x=9 (aRy) Ν 2 
Thus by *14°21, we always have E! R‘y and ἘΠῚ R‘x. Thus whatever 
relation R may be, we have (y). EY Ry and (x). E! Rex. We do not in 
general have (y).q!R‘y or (#).q Rea. Thus Ἰ5 658 R to be the relation 
of parca! and child, Ry = the parents of y and Re =the children oe 2. 
Thus Ra = =A, 1609 ! Réa, when ΧΦ is childless, and Ry πὴ re. οὐ ἵ E : 
when y is Adam:or‘Eve. The two sorts of existence, Εἰ ἢ Ry and πη 1 R‘y, 
can‘ both be significantly predicated of Ry, because “Rey” is a descriptive 
‘function whose value i ae class; ane the same applies to Ra. It will be seen © 


that (by *14°21) q! Ry. 2. ΕἸ 1 Ry, but the converse implication does not 
hold in general.. 


‘We have 
-- -- . 
9210, ':R=S.=.R=S.=.R=8 
Aso by *32:18'181,. 
-» «- 
bite Ry.=.0Ry.=.ye Ra. 
> < 
Thus by the use of R‘y or R‘x, every statement of the form “xRy” can 
be reduced to a statement asserting membership of a class. Since, however, 
the class in question is given by a descriptive function, and descriptive 


.functions are defined by means of.relations, we do not thus obtain a method 
of reducing the theory of.relations to the theory of classes. 


43201. R= 8) (α-- (4 Ε}}} Df 
43202. R=A2{(8=9(aRy)} Df 
43203, so=AR(A=R) DE 
48204, gs=AR(A=R) ‘DE 

— 


*321. Fiakhy.=.a=2(aRy) [*21°3 . (*32:01)] 
: <— 
*32:101.-:BARr.=.B= y G(ahy) [*21°3. (*32°02)] 


#3211. £.2(cky)= Ry [*32-1 . *30°3] 
16—2 
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| oo | | 
432111. +. 9 (e@Ry)= Rie [*32101 . #30°3] 


- 
*3212. ΕΠ τ [Ἀ921]..1421] 
«-- : 
*32121. +. E! Re [*32°111 . *14°21] 


“KE Ry ” must not be confounded with “ἢ ΟΝ The former means 
that there is such a class as R , which, as we have just seen, is always true; 
the latter means that Rey is not null, which is only true if y 1s a term to 
which some other term has the relation R. Note that, by #1421, both Ἢ ἘΠ 
and wal Ry imply E 1 Rey. The contradictory of Ἡ Ry is not ~q I Ry, 
but ~{[R%y].q! Ry}. This last would not imply E! R‘y, but for the fact 
that E I Ry is always true. | | 


- 
439213. +. τὸ (Εν) [Κ9211. *20°59] 
agi | 
#32131. +. Réa= ἢ (ay) [*32°111 . *20°59] © 
— - 
432-182, + :aRy.=.a=Ry.=.a=8(e2Ry) [*321:13 . *2057] 


_— «-- 
432133. Ε: BRe.=.B=R'e.=.B=9(eRy) [82 101181.. #20°57] 


The use of *20°57 will in general be tacit. It happens constantly that we 
have propositions such as *32°13, in which a descriptive expression is shown 
to be identical with a class. In such cases, whenever the properties of the 
class are asserted of the descriptive expression, *20°57 is relevant. 


> — 
#38214. k:R=S.=.R=8 


Ml 


" 
itl 


Dem. 
->—-> 2 - 
Ε..91.43.2 1: R=S.=:.ahy. =o,y-aSy:. 
[*32°1] =:1.a=2(¢Ry).=o,.a=2 (aSy): 
[*11°2] =:.(y)»a=2(eRy).=,.4= ὃ (ady):- 
[%*20°25] =:.(y):2(@Ry) =2 (aSy):. 
[*20°15] - =:.(y):.(“):¢Ry.=.aSy:. 
[Κ11.2] ΞΞ : (ὦ, γ): ΦΙ͂Ψ .ΞΞ. ᾿᾿ϑῃν 1. 
[κ21.48] =: ἢ π- ϑ:: 9 ΕῚΌ Prop 
«- «-:- ἥν 
«82°15. Ε: τ .Ξ . κ7ὸὺὲὶ καὶ (Similar proof] 
. > — «- «ς- 
*8216. Ε: R=S.=.R=S8.= ~R=S [*32:1415] 
43218. time R'y.=.aRy [48218 - £2033] 
«- 
Ἀ99.181. γε Κία. .ΞΞ αν [*32°131 . *20°33] 


-» «- 
Ἀ32182. τας έψ Ξε. ν ε Ra [*32°18-181] 
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The transformation from “aRy” to “«e R‘y” is one commonly effected in 
language. E.g. suppose “zRy” is “x loves y,” then “xe Ry” is “x 1s a lover 
of y.” = 3 | 7 

| > -» & ε.- 
#3219. |: RCS.9.RyCSty. RaeC Sax 


Dem. 
~ — 
b.*3218. Dk:.Hp.d:ve Ry. d,.ceS‘y: 
| > — 
[*22-1] I: RyCSy | (1) 
F.*32181.3+:.Hp.d:ye hc. dy. yea: 
«- << | 
[22:1] τς OE Rae CS (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). D+. Prop 
| - 
#822. F:AsgR.=.A=R [κ218.. (κ928)] 
7 <— 
#32201.':AgsR.=.A=R [213 .(*32-04)] 
—> ; 
9221. |. R=seR [*32°2 .*30°3] 
#32211. +. R=gs°R [*32:201 . *30°3] 
#3222. +. Elsg'R ᾿ς [4322]. #1421] 
*32'221. + . El gs‘R [32-211 . 14°21]. 
-— 
#3223. |.sotR=R [¥32°21 . *21:2°57] 
432-231. |. ge‘R= BR ~ [e32-211 . 21-257] 
*32'24. |. seR =gsR 
Dem. 


Ε. #3223 (#3201). Db .se'R=2 [a=2(aRy)}. 


Ww 


[21°33] Dh:a(sg'R)y.=.a=8(eRy). 
[¥*31-11.*%20°15] =.a=2(yRze). 
[482101] | Zane, 

[*32-211] =.a(gs‘R) x (1) 


Ε.(4). ἘΠῚ]. 21.48.2. Prop 
432-241, t.os'R=sp'R [Similar proof} 
*3225. F:AsgR.=.A=sg'R [*304.%32°22] 
(#*32°251. F: AgsR.=.A=gs'R [*80°4.%32-221] 
*32°3. |. {sg(RAS)}*y =RYy n Sty 
Note that we do not have 7 
sof(h AS) =spgfR ἃ βρ΄ 5. 


Ui 
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Dem. | | 
+. #822313, Db. {sg(RAS)}‘y=2 [a(RAS)y} 


[*23°33] =&(aRy . «S8y) . 
[*22°39] = 2 (xRy) a 2 («Sy) 

=> 
[92:19] = ίψ αι δ. D+. Prop 


«- ε«- 
*32°31. Ε΄ {gs(RAS)}a@= Rian Sa 

> -Ὁ 
*32'32. |. (980 ( ὃ 5)) γε Roy v Sty 

- & 
*32°33. |. {es(RuS)} ‘a= Rav Sa 

--- 
9294. |. {so( + R)}‘y -Ξ -- Ry 
43235. {gs(-+R)}‘e=— Rea 
The proofs of the above proposenes are similar to that of *32°3. 

"324. F:E! Re. ἐπ Bee: nye Rez. x,y 20 = =y [*30°21°. *32°18] 


#3241. Fs. EISy.3: Ry =S'y =. Ry=Sy 
Dem, =i 
Γ. #486 . Dk::aSy.=,.0=b:):. 
chy .=,-cSy:=:e0Ry.=,.2=b (A) 
F.(1).*5°32.5bh:.¢Sy.=,.2=b:a0Ry.=y.¢8y:=: . 
—aSy.=,-e2=biraRy.=,.2=b (2) 
F . (2).*10°11:281 . *82°18'181 . > 
> -» 
F:.(qb): aSy.=,.0=b: γι δέν: 
[*80°3.%1 4°13] : (ὖ) : aSy.=,.c=b: R%y=b: 
[Κ14101] : fifty = Sty (3) 
> - 
F.(3).*802. 3b: EV Sy. Ry=Sy.=.Ry=Sy:. +. Prop 


> -Ὁ | 
*3242, Fi Roy=Sty.d: El Ry. =. ΕἸ Sy. [*8034.*32:18] 


(qb): Sy.=,.0=b:aRy.=,.0=6: 


oa Ἢ 


*33. DOMAINS, CONVERSE DOMAINS, AND peer 
OF RELATIONS 


Summary of *33. 

If R is any relation, the domain of R, which we denote by D‘R, is the 
class of terms which have the relation R to something or other; the converse 
domain, (‘R, is the class of terms to which something or other has the — 
relation R; and the field, C‘R, is the sum of the domain and the converse 
domain. (Note that the field is only significant when R is a homogeneous 
relation.) 

The above notations D‘R, ΠΕ, O*R are derivative from the notations 
D, C, C for the relations, to a relation, of its domain, converse domain, and 
field respectively. We are to have 

DiR=2 {(qy)-#Ry} - 

G‘R = 9 \(qz). 2Ry} 

CR -- {(qy): cRy.v να), 
hence we define D, 6, C as follows: 


*33-01. D=a@k [a= 2 {(qy). oRy}] Df 
*33-02. C=—RR[B=9 {(qx).eRy}] Df 
¥33:08. C=$R[y=2{(qy):aRy.v.yRai] Df 


The letter C is chosen as the initial of the word “campus.” We require 
one other definition, namely of the relation of # to R when x is ἃ member of 
the field of R. This relation, which we will call F, is defined as follows: 


48304. F=2R ((qy):a2Ry.v.yRa}. Df- 
| aa | 
We shall find that C= F. D will be the relation of a relation to its domain, 


<< 

Da will be the class of relations having a for their domain. Similar remarks 
apply tod and C. The field of a relation is specially important in connection 
with series. 


The propositions of this number are constantly used throughout the 
remainder of the work. The ideas of the domain, converse domain, and field 
are very general, and have somewhat different uses for relations of different. 
kinds. Consider first the sort of relation that gives rise to a descriptive 
function R‘y. For this we require that R‘y should exist whenever there is 
anything having the relation R to y, 1.6. that there should never be more 
than one term having the relation & to a given term y. In this case, the 
values of y for which R‘y exists will constitute the “converse domain” of R, 
ae. ASR, and the values which R‘y assumes for various values of y will 
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constitute the “domain” of R, i.e. D‘R. Thus the converse domain is the 
class of possible arguments for the descriptive function R‘y, and the domain — 
is the class of all values of the function. Thus, for example, if R is the relation 
of the square of an integer y to y,then R‘y =the square of y, provided y is an 
integer. In this case, A‘R is the class of integers, and D‘R is the class of 
perfect squares, Or again, suppose R is the relation of wife to husband; then 
h‘y=the wife of y, d‘R=married men, D‘R=married women. In such 
cases, the field usually has little importance; and if the values of the function 
R‘y are not of the same type as its arguments, 1.9. if the relation R is not - 
homogeneous, the field is meaningless. Thus, for example, if*# is a homo- 


: —> < «- 
geneous relation, R and & are not homogeneous, and therefore “O*R” and “C*R” 
are meaningless. 


Let us next suppose that R is the sort of relation that generates a series, 
say the relation of less to greater among integers. Then D‘R =all integers 
that are less than some other integer =all integers, (‘R =all integers that 
are greater than some other integer =all integers except 0. In this case, 
C‘R =all integers that are either greater or less than some other integer 
=all integers. Generally, if R generates a series, D‘R = all members of the 
series except the last (if any), (“ἢ =all members of the series except the first 
(if any), and C‘R = all members of the series. In this case, “aFR” expresses 
the fact that ὦ is a member of the series. Thus when R generates a series, 
C*R becomes important, and the relation F is likely to be useful. 

We shall have occasion to deal with many relations having some of the 
properties of series, and with many propositions which, though only important 
in connection with serial relations, hold much more generally. In such cases, 
the field of a relation is likely to be important. Thus in the section on 
Induction (Part IT, Section ἘΠ, where we are preparing the way for the con- 
struction of serial relations by means of a certain kind of non-serial relation, 
and throughout relation-arithmetic (Part IV), the fields of relations will occur 
constantly. But in the earlier parts of the work, it is chiefly domains and 
converse domains that occur. — , 

Among the more important, properties of domains, converse domains and 
fields, which are proved in the present number, are the following. 

We-have always E! D‘R, E! O'R, ἘΠ C’R (*83°12:121:122). (The last of 
these, however, is only significant when R is homogeneous.) 

*33°13. F:r2eD‘R.=. (qy) - ΝΣ 
Ἀ939181. ΕἸ yeC‘R.=.(qa).a2Ry 
*33'132. Ε: ΦΕΟΕ. Ξ τ (4 }): cRy.v.yRe 
*33'14. FiaRky.d.ceD‘R.ye AR 
*33'16. +. CR=D‘RvVAG‘R 


Ni! 
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*33°2:21:22. The converse domain of a relation is the domain of | its converse, 
the domain of a relation is the converse domain of its converse, ang the field 
of a-relation is the field of its converse. 


43324. F:q!ID‘R.=.qiGR.=.qiCR.=.qiR 
#384, +. D‘R= = 2 (q) Rea} 
with corresponding propositions (*33°41°42) for (“Καὶ and Ok. 
*33°43, +: E!R%y.D. yeQ‘R. R'yeD‘R 
#33'431. b:(y). E! R'y.d.(8).BCO‘R 
4335. +.0=F 
#33°51. biaeOR. =.0FR 


The proofs of propositions concerning ( and C are usually similar to those 
for D, and are therefore often omitted. 


#3301. D=@h[a=2{(qy).cRy}] . Df 
#3302. 64- β[β- ῇ ((qz).cRy}]  . Dé 
#3303. C=$R[y=2{(qy):eRy.v-yRx}) Df 
43304. F=R ((qy):aRy.v.yRo} Df 
#331. b:aDR.=.a=2{(qy).cRy} [%*21:3.(*33°01)] 
#33101. +: @GR.s. B=9 {(qz).2Ry} | 
*33°102. Ε: yCR .=.y=2 {(qy): 2Ry.v.yRa} 
#33103. F:.¢PR.=:(qy):cRy.v.yRe 

*33:11. |. D‘R=2 {(qy)-2Ry} _. [*33°1 . *80°3 . #20°59] 
#33111. + .d‘R=9 {(qa).a2Ry} | 

*33'112. |. C‘R =2 {(qy): any: v. yh} 

*33:12. +. E!D‘R [*33°11 . *14°21] 
*33°121. ΕΚ. ΕἸ ΟΕ 

#33122. |. E!C‘R 

*33°123. ft: aDR.=.a=D‘R [*30°4 . *33°12] 
#33124. | :8CR.=.f=U‘R [*30°4 . *33°121] 
*33°125. biyCR.=.y=CR [*30°4 . *32°123] 
#3313. t:aeD*R.=.(qy).cRy [*8311. #20357] 
*33:131. F:yeCA‘R.=.(quv).aRy | 

*33°132. Fi.ceCR.=:(qy):aRy.v.yke« 

*33'14. -F:aRhy.d.ceDSR.ye UR 


Dem. | | | 
Fb. #1024. 98 : Hp. 3: (qy).cRy: (qx). ΧΕ: 
_[*33°13°131] a:ceDiR.yeA‘Rh:. DF. Prop 
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—> 
43315. +. Κ ΓΕ 


Dem. 
— | 
+ #38218. ΕΣ: σεν... «αν. 
ΒΕ10:24] 2,5. (}). «ἢν. 
[99:18] | Dz. 2¢€DSR: 3+. Prop 


«-- 
433-151. Ε΄. Γ O'R 

> ε- 
433-152. +. Rieu Rie COR 
43316. +.CR=D‘RUGR 


Dem. 
F .*33°132 .*10°42.5 


ts.veC*R.=: (qy)- “Ἐν .v.(qy)-yRe: 
[x33 13-1381]J=:c2eD‘R.veareTdh: 
[*22:34] =:c2eDSRvuGR (1) 
F. (1). #1011 .*20°43.955. Prop. 
#33161. |. DSRCOR.ASRCCR = [%33°16 . 22°58) 
#3317. fieRy.d.e,yeCR = [Ἀ5814161] 
9918. +: DR=QR.3.DSR=CR 

Dem. | : 
+. #2256. 3-:DSR=GR.D.DR=D‘R VaR 
[*33-16] =(CR:3+. Prop 
433181. +: RCDR.=.D‘R=OR 

Dem. : | : 

f,*2262. 3+-:0RCDR.=.DR=D RVR 
[x33°16] 7 =CR: IF. Prop 
#33182. |: DRCA‘R.=.Q‘R=CR [Similar proof] 

If R is the sort of relation which generates a series, so that “«Ry” may 
be read “a precedes y,” then G‘R C D‘F is the condition that the series may 
have no last term; since it states that every term which follows some term 
precedes some other term, and is therefore not the last ofthe series. 


4332. +.G‘R=DR 


IN 


Dem. 7 
bf e811. #1011. Db :aRy.=,. yRe: | | 
[10-281], DF τα). Ry -=.(qe). γα Ξ 
[κ88:18:131] Dtrye@R.=.yeD‘R (1) 


Bb (1) #1011 . *20°43 . 3 +. Prop 
4¥3321. +. D‘R= aR {Similar proof] 
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433-22, +. OR=OR 
Dem. | 
b 48916221. D+. ΘΕ ΞΘ ΤΩΝ 
[33°16] = O'R. >t. Prop 
48324. Erq!iD*R.=s.q!GR.s.qiCR.=.qiR 
Dem. 
Ἐ..5818.. Di ΓΒ. Ξ χα) τ αν) “Ἐν: 
[*25°5 .(%*11°03)} | ot RB (1). 
b.*33'181. Fs. q YOR. =: (ay): (qe). “Ἐν: 
[11:2] | (qa, ν}. “Ἐπ: 
[5255] 7 }}8} (2) 
Ε. #33132. Db ig ΟἿ. ..Ξ 2 (τα τα νον. νὰ: 
[11-7] =. (qa, ἢ). aRys. 
[*25+5] | natR. (3) 
Fil). (2). (3). D+ . Prop: 
#33241. ΕἼ DSR=A.=.CR=A.=. OR=A.=.R=A 
[*33-24. Transp...#24°51.. 25°52] 
43325. E.D(RAS)CD'RaDS 
Dem. 


ie ill 


oI Mao 


F.*33'13.3:F2.26eD(RAS).=:(qy)-2(RAsS)y: 
[%21-33.410-281] | Ξ τίν) Ry .aSy: 


ΡΕΙ0 57. ΟΦ: Cay). oRy : (ay) σϑν: 
[*33°13] D:2eDIR.veDS:. 
[*21°33] DraeD Ra DS. (1) 
t.(1)-*1011.3+.Prop - 
-*83-251. b.(RAS)CURad‘S [Similar proof} 
*33'252. +. C(RAS)CCR.vCSS [Similar proof] — 
826. |.D(RwS)=D‘R uv. DSS | 
Dem. 
Εν. *33°13..2.F 2. σε Rw 8). 
[*23°34.%10°281] 
[#1042] 


(ay) .0(Re 8) yt 

τί): φῆ ve. cB8y 2. 

2(qy).-eRyiver(qy). «Sy: 
[*33°13]] * σε. veD SS: 

[22°34]: | see DRu DS (Ek): 
Ε΄. (1). elO1E.. 42043 OF 2. Prop: 


433261. .d( Re Sy=C‘Rw 4.8 [Similar proof] 
433-262. Ε. O(ReS\=CRVOR βκ88.26:9561:}6]. 


lil 
oe 


(Il 


ΠῚ othe 
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—¥*33-263. H:RES.3.D'RCDS 


Dem. 
b.*23-'1.Db:.Hp.d:aRy.D,z,+2Sy: 
[*10°28°27] — Ds(a):(qy).vRy.d. (ay) - ἐϑηὴς 
[*33°13] Ds (@):2eDSR.D.2eD‘S: 
[*23°1]  2:DISRCDS:. 34. Prop 


433-264. |: RES.D.A*RCA‘S [Similar proof] 
#33265, b:RES.I.CRCOS [κβ38'268:20416. 22-72] 
483.27. b.C'R=D(RoR) 


Dem. 
fF .488162.3+.CR=D‘Rv DR 
(oop — = (Εν R). D+. Prop 
¥33'271. ΓΕ. CCR = =a(R υ R) [Similar proof] 


#33272. +. D(Rw R)=A(Ru R)=O(Rw B)=CR  [#33-27-271-16] 
43328. +. DVa=aVvV=eCV=V 


Dem. | | 
+ 10°25 . *25°104. DF 5. (2): (qy).aVy:. (a): (αν) .γδα:. 
[*33°13-131] Dk: (x). v2eDV: (2). c#eAV 
[*24°14] DF: DV=V.aV=V (1) 
[*33-16] DFE. OV=aVEV 
[22°56] eV (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
#8329. -.D‘A=G‘A=C'A=A laid 241 . 5.212] 


*33°3. ΕΟ Ε.Ξιώεα. Ὁ, πὶ Re 
Dem. - 
| «- 
Ε. Ἀ82181.9}Ἐ :.Φεα.2,. qi Rwisized. dg. (Gy). chy: 
[*33°13] =:vea.d,.2eDSR:. D+. Prop 
᾿ς πὶ 
κ3881. £:.8CUT‘R.=:yeR.d,.q! hy [Proof as in 599] 

The three following propositions are used in the theory of selections (*80, 
*83 and *85). The second of them is also used in the theory of greater and 
less (*117) and in the theory of transitive relations (*201). 

#8332. b:D‘RaD‘S=A.3.RAS=A 

The converse of this proposition is not true. 


Dem. 
Ε. *23°33 . Ibk:a(RAS)y.9.cRy. οὖν. 
[*33°14.%22°33 | D.2eD‘RaD‘S. 
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[10-24] D.qiDRaDs — (1) 
Ε. (1). Transp. DE: D‘RaDS=A.D-~{e(RAS)y} (ὦ 
b.(2).#11-113.3b:D*RaDS=A.D.(a,y)-~ {a(RAS)y}- 

, [#25715] >.RAS=A:5+. Prop 


.*33:33. §:G*Rad‘S=A.3.RAS=A_ [Proof as in *33'32] 
#3334. bt:O‘RaC'S=A.9.RAS=A 


Dem. 
ΟΠ Ἐν 83°161 . *22°49. Db. DSRaDSSCORACS. 
[κ94:13] ον DRORaOS=A.I.D'RADS=A. 
[κ33393Ὶ΄ ὃ ὃὁὃο:ι >.RAS=A:5+. Prop 
*33'35. F:.DSRCa.=:aRy. zy. Φεα 
Dem. 7 ᾿ 
b.*83'13.Db:.DSRCa.=:(qy) ΦΕἘνγ.3, . Φεα 
[*10°23] =:0Ry.Dzy.cea:.F. Prop 


*33°'351. F:.d*RCa. 


*33°352. k:.C‘RCa. 


Dem. 
Ἐ.3.99.16. 22.59.9 


:2Ry.Dzy.yea [Proofas in κ88.35] 


ΣΦΕ. Dey» ,Y ea 


Ill 


Fk: CRCa.=:D‘'RCa.d‘RCa: 
[*33°35°351] =:aRy.9,,.cveareRy. rey Yea: 
[Κ11391]] =:7Ry.D,,.%, yeat-Ib.Prop — 


The two following propositions (*33'4'41) are very frequently used. 


«-- . 
κ884. +. D‘R=2{q! Καὶ 


Dem. 
+.*x8313.Dh:r2eD‘R.=. (ay) - ΦΠῚ: 
[92.181] =, (ay) - ye Rin. 
[*24°5] =.q! Rix : (1) 


F.(1). #1011. *20°33.9F. ald 
*33°41. +.Q‘R=9 (ἢ ey [Similar proof] 
*33°42. Ε. CSR = δία! (Réax νυ ἝΦ) 


Dem. | 
Εν #8344116. Db. OR=2(q! Ria} ὦ ἃ (41 Rea} 
[422'391]- | =O(qiRe.v. gq! Ra} 


> €& 
[*24°56.*20°15] πίῃ τυ R&)}. a. Prop 
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9.48. ΞΕ RYy.d. | Aer Ry e DSR 
Dem. 
+ .%8032 D+ rE! Ἐν. (hy) Ry. 
_— [.8814] D.yeQ‘R. Rye DR: D+. Prop 
99.451. F:(y). EP RY.3.(8).BCAR 
Dem. 
b.e33'43. 0 DF :. Hp. DiyeG'R. | 
[Simp] DiyeB.d. ye AR | (1) 
b.(1).*10°11-21. Dt: Hip.3. BCOR | (2) 
Ε. (82). Κ101191.2- ΟΝ 
*33°'432.- :(y). ΕἸ λῳ.3. (Κἢὶ -Ξ Vv 


Dem. 
F .*33'43 .#10°11:27.5F:Hp.d.(y).ye Ck. 
ere 2.QR=Vid+. Prop 


433-44. Ε: PEL Re, >. 2eD‘R: RxeGR 
Dem. 


/ 


τ 438-43 Ὁ -It:Hp.d.xe GR. Ἐπ ΕἸ. 


| [99.2.21] συ ΦΕΡΕ. σε Ε 8 ΓΝ Prop 
*33°45. Fir. ye TRV ΤΠ δι ἢ. Ry=Sy:9.R=8 


Note that by our conventions as to denoting expressions, the scope of 
both Ry and S‘y in the above is “R'y=S‘y,” and -R‘y isto be first 


eliminated. 


Dem. 

b.x30°11. 3+: :Rry = δίψ.Ξ :. (qb): cRy.=,.2=b:b=S8Y: 

[*30°11] =<; Gay. ohy.=,.02=61.(qe): oSy = Ξω-Φτεοιδεοι 
Ε18:1956] ὁ =2.(q)):cRy.=,.27=b: ὐϑῳ.. ΞΞ,᾿. ὦ τεῦ :- 

[10.922] 3: ΠΕ. =,.eSy (1) 
F.(1).oFs: Hp. OnyeCMRudS.o:2Rhy.=. οἷν :. 

[*5°32} On yeCTRu GS. chy. =. ye CHR AS. x8y:. 
[*#33°14.%4°71] >:.cRy.=.xS8y “ (2) 
Ε.(2). 1111... :.Ηρ. 9 : (ὦ, y):cRy.=.aSy: 

[*21°43] I:h=S:. 3+. Prop | 


483-46. b:.ceD‘RUD‘S.D,. Rie=Se:>.R=S [Proof as in *33°45] 
| > Ὁ 
433-47. bz. ye CT RuGS.D,. Ry=Sy:d.R=S 
Dem. — 
+. *33'41.Transp.DF: tyne MR AS. Dis Ry = A. Sy=h ΠῚ 
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> 52 
F. (1). *13172 . «483.3 F: Hp. >. (y). RYy =S*y 
> - 
[*30°41] >.R=S. 
[*32°14] >.R=S8:5+t. Prop 


*33'48. b:.2eD‘RUD‘S.9,.Rc=S%:3.R=S [Proof as in *33°47] 
4335. +.C=F 


Dem. . 
a | 
b.«3821.Db:.0aFR.=.a=2(eFR) 
[x83-103} = {(qy):¢Ry.v.yRz} . 
[33-102] =.a0R (1) 


Ε.(1). #1111. 21-43. . Prop 
«8351. FiveCR.=.aFR [*33-132103} 

F is useful in ordinal arithmetic, where we are concerned with a series 
generated by a relation P, and “#FP” expresses the fact that « is a member 
of this series, The above two propositions (*33°5°51) will be much used ἴῃ 
Part IV, where we deal with the ‘foundations of ordinal arithmetic, but will | 
not often be referred to-elsewhere. 


«-- 
2396. 1} ε΄ α.Ξ. α- ΓΕ 
Dem. 
<_ 
ΒΕ, #327181 yt: Re Da 
[¥33°123] 
ἮΝ | 
#*33'61. +: Reda.=.a=GR 
ΡΞ 
*33'62. Ε: ΙΒ εσα .Ξ ἀΞΞ ΟἿ 


~aDR.. 
.a=D‘R: D+. Prop 


a 


*34. THE RELATIVE PRODUCT OF TWO RELATIONS 


Summary of *34. 

The relative product of two relations R and S is the relation which holds 
between x and z when there is an intermediate term y such that ᾧ has the » 
relation & to y and y has the relation S to z. Thus eg. the relative product 
of brother and father is paternal uncle; the relative product of father and 
father is paternal grandfather; and so on. The relative product of R and αὶ 
is denoted by “R|S”; the definition is: 

*3401. R|S=22 {(qy).2Ry.ySz} Df 

This definition is only significant when C‘R and D‘S belong to the same 
type. 

The relative product of R and RB is called the ete of R; we put 
*3402. R?=R|R Df 
*3403. R?=R?|R Df 

The most useful propositions in the present number are the following: 
¥342. +. Cnv(R|S)=S|R 

7.6. the converse of a relative product is obtained by turning each factor 
into its converse and reversing the order of the factors. 7 


"8421. + .(P|Q)|R=P|(Q|R) 
1.6. the relative product obeys the associative law. 
«8425. +.P\(Qu R)=(P|Q)u(P| RB) 
*3426. '.(PuvQ)|R= (P| RB) 4 (Q| B) 
1.6. the relative product obeys the distributive law with respect to the 


logical addition of relations. (For logical multiplication instead of logical 
addition, we only get inclusion instead of identity; cf. *34°23-24.) 


43434. f:REP.SEQ.D.RISEP\Q 
43436. +.D(P|Q)CD*P.a(P|/Q)Ca‘Q 
43441, b:E!PQ'2.>. P'Q'e=(P|Q)2 


43401, B|S=22 (qy).aRy-yS2} Df 
*3402. F?=R|R Df 
*3403., Ri= R?| καὶ Df 
#341. -:a2(Rh|S)z.=. (ay) ~cRy.ySz [%*21°3 . (*3401)] 
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- Ὁ 
Ἀ9411. b:2(R|S)z.=.q! (Rien Sz) 
Dem. 
| F.#34°1 . *32°18°181.D 


— - 
bra(R|8)z.=.(qy).-ye Rix.yeS. 
- — 
[*22:33] =.(qy) ye Rian Sz. 
Ὁ: 


—_> 
.ἢ ΠΣ ἃ Sz): DF. Prop 
oe yy 
#3412. |. R|S=22(q! (Ran S'x)} [#2133 . 484-11] 
4842, Ε΄. Cnv(R|S)= S|R 


I 


[*24°5] 


Dem. 
Fe 431-131. Dr:a{Cnv(R|S)}2.=.2(R|S)c. 
[*34°1] =.(qy).2Rr ἣν. γδα. 
(*31-11] Ξε. (8.3). yRe. Sy « 
[*34°1 ] | =. «(S| R)z (1) 
Ε. (1). #1111. 421-43.5+. Prop 

*34202. |. R| S=(Cav‘R)| 8 

Dem. 
F.*31131.5F: x (Cnv‘R) y _ySz.=. yRe . δ. 
ΟΒ5111] =. aby « ySz (1) 
Ε- (1). 1011-281 . #841. τα {(Cnv‘R)| 5}. =.0(R|S)z (2) 


b. (2). 411-11 21-43. Ε. Prop 
¥34203. Ε. R|S=R|(Cnv‘8) [Similar proof] 
43421. +.(P|Q)|R=P|(Q| R) 


Dem. 
b.#34°1.*10°281. 9} ::(qz). “(PIQ)e. 2Rw. =:.(q2):(qy). Py. yQz:zRw:. 
[*11-6] =:.(qy):. Py :(qz).yQz.zRw:. 


[*34°1.*10°281] 
Γ. (1). 111. Κ341.. %21-43. 56. Bega: 


*3422, P1Q|R=(P|Q)|R Df 
This definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. 


#3423. +. P|(QAR)G(P|Q)A(P| R) 


:. (1) Py.y(Q|R)w (1). 


Dem. 
Ε.Ἀ841.9 
bFi.@{P|(QAR)} y. =:(qz)-¢Pz.z(QAR)y: 
[*23°33] =i(qz).2Pz.2Qy.zRy: 
[*10°5 ] 2:(q2).aPz.2Qy:(qz).ePz.2Ry: 


R&W I 17 
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[84-1] Dea (P| Q)y.a(P| Ry: 
[*23'33] D:2{(P|Q)aA(P| Ry τ () 
Ε.(1). 1111. ΕὈ Prop 


The converse of the above is not true. 
#8424. +.(PAQ)|RE(P|R)A(Q|R) [Similar proof] 
#3425. +.P|(Qu R)=(P|Q)v(P| R) 

Dem. 

Ε.Ἀ28.84. *#10°281 . > 


Fs. (qz).2Pz. -2(QUK)y. ΚΟ ΡΟΣ τον ἐν ΝΣ 


[κ4΄4...10.281] = :(qz):a¢Pz.2Qy.v.0Pz.zRy: 

[*10°42] =:(qz).aPz.zQy:v:(qz).vPz.zhy: 
[341] =:a(P\Q)y.v-a(P|R)y: 

[*23°34] =:a(P|QuP|R)y (1) 


Ε.(1).Χ11111. %341. 5}. Prop 
*3426. +.(PuwQ)|R=(P|R)v(Q|R) [Similar proof] 
The above two forms of the distributive law, and the associative law 


(*34°21), are the only ones of the usual formal laws that hold for the relative 
product. The commutative law, in particular, does not hold in general. 


43497. -:R=R'.>.R|P=R'|P 


Dem. 

F.*2143.5D+:.Hp.d:(a,y):eRy.=.aRy: 

[¥11°401] D:(a,y):cRy.yPz.=,.0R'y. yPz: 

[*10°281 | >:(2):(qy).cRy.yPz.=,.(qy) cR’y.yPz: 
[*21°15] 2:R|P=Rh'|P:.3F. Prop 


*8428, +:R=R'.3.P|R=P|R [Similar proof] 
48429. F:R=R’.D.P\|R|Q=P|R|Q 

Dem. 7 
F.*8427.D+:Hp.d.R|Q=Rf'|Q. 
[#3428] >.P|R|Q=P|R'|Q:5t. Prop 

In proving the equality of two relations, say R and S, we usually establish 
first an asserted proposition of the form | 

aRy 
or Hp.3:2Rhy.=. «Sy. 
We then proceed by *11°11 (together with *11°3 in the second case) to 
(2, y):aRy.=.a8y or Hp.d: (a, y):2Ry.=. δῦ, 
whence the result follows by *21'43. We shall in future omit these steps, 
and write “D>. Prop” after we have established 
oRy.=.#Sy or Hp.d:aRy.=.aSy. 

A similar ellipsis will be made in proving the equality of classes. 


. δ 


I Ἢ 
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#343. Fig t(P|Q).=.q!(d*PaD‘Q) 


Dem. 
F.*25°5.2 
ΕἸ i(P|Q).=:.(qa,y).2(P|\Q)y:. 
[κ84.1] ΞΞ 3. (qa, y):(q2z).¢Pz.2Qy:. 
[11.217] =:.(qa, y, 2). ΦΡΖ. σρὺ :. 
[11:24] ΞΞ :. (ΗΖ, ὦ, ψ). Φ'ῈΖ. ζ΄ γν :. 
[Κ11.27] ΞΞ :. (qz) :. (1, y).2Pz.2Qy:. 
[κ11’54] ΞΞ 3. (2) :. (qe). ePz:(qy).2Qy: 
[κ98:18181] =:.(qz):.z2eU°P.zeD@Q:. 
[*22-33] Ξε :. (12) :. Ζε (“Ρ α 1). :. 
[*24°5] Ξε ἢ Τ((“Ρ a D‘Q):: DF. Prop 


#34301. Ε: ‘Pa DQ=A.=.P|Q=A [#343. Transp] 
#34302. Ε: ΟΡ an C'Q=A.3.P\Q=A.Q/P=HA 


Dem. 
F.*33'16.3+:Hp.d.d°PaDQ=A.dQa D‘P=A. 
[*34°301] 9.P|Q=A.Q|P=A:5F. Prop 

#3431. Fig !(P|Q).>.q!P.q!Q 
Dem a 
b.4343. 9b: Hp.d.q!(d‘Pa DQ). | 
[*24°561] 2.16}. 1090. 
[*33°24] >.q!P.q!Q:Dt. Prop 


*34°32. F:.P= A. v.Q=A:D. P\Q= A [*34-31. Transp. oe 
#3433. Five D‘R.=.2(R| R)a 


Dem 
+ .*33:13.5b:26D‘R.=.(qy).cRy. 
[*4°24] =.(qy).¢Ry.xRy. 
[Χ91.11] =.(qy).aRy. yRe . 
[*34°1] =.a(R|R)e:D+. Prop 
«3434. F:REP.SCQ.3.R|SEP|Q 
Dem. | | 


t.*23'1.3b:.Hp.d:a¢Ry.3,,.¢Py: y8z.d,,.yQe: 
[*11°2.%10°1-41 ] J: cRy.d.aPy:yS8z.3.yQz: 
[κ9.47] 2: ahy.ySz.3.2Py.yQez (1) 
Ε. (1). Χ]01191:98. 9 | 

bp Ap.d:(qy).cRy.y8z.3.(qy).aPy.yQz: 
[*34-1] | I:2(R/|S)z.d.2(P|Q)z (2) 
F.(2).%*11113. 5+. Prop 

17-—2 
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Dem. 


*34°351. |: 


*34'36. 


Dem. 
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biq!iR.@‘RCDP.D.q!R|P 


Ε 


ΓΕ. κ98:.24. Dk:Hp.d.q!d‘R 
t.*22621.>)+:Hp.>.d‘R=U‘Ra ὉΡ 
F.(1).(2). ΞΕ: Hp.d.q!GSRaDP. 
[*34°3 ] D.q!k|P:OF. Prop 


q!R.DRCAP.3.q!P|R [Proof as in ¥3435] 
.D(P|Q)CD'P.d(P | Q) cag 


F.*3313.>Db:.a26€D(P|Q).3:(qz).a(P|Q)z2: 


[*34°1] >:(qz,y).¢Py.yQz: 
[*11-23] D>: (qy, 2). ePy.yQz: 
[*11°55.%10°5] >:(qy).a2Py: 
[*33°13] D:a2eD*‘P 


Similarly [Κ:.2Ζε Ὁ} ῳ).39: 2 ε6} 
F.(1).(2).*10°11. 5+. Prop 


The following proposition is a lemma for *95:31. 
#34361. F: qi k.DRCOP.CRCDQ.3.q1P|R/Q 


Dem. 


43441. 


Dem. 


Ε 


Γ. 9455. 5 Ε:ΗΡ.9 Πρ 
ΕΓ. 9496. ΞΕ:ΗΡ.2. δἰ Q) CAP 
F .(1).(2).*384°351. 5+. Prop 


CCP | Q)CD*Pud‘Q [#3436 «33-161 . *22°72] 
.O(P | Q) COP UCQ  [*3437 .*33°161 . ¥22°72] 
2b=P*ce.c=Q%.9.b=(P| Q)z 


F.*30°31.50F:Hp.23.bPc.cQz.. 


[*34°1] >.b(P|Q)z 
F.*38031.5:.Hp.d:yQz.3,.y=c: 

[Fact] D:2Py .yQz-Dzy7-0Py.y =c. 
[*¥13°13] ee 1 Ὁ 


Γ. 90.91.2. :. Ηρ. 9: 2} 6. 2, .ατεῦ 

Γ. (2). (39).3 Ὁ’ Ηρ. 9: νῷ. Ὁ, ν. ατεὸ: 
[*10°23] Da (ay). aPy.yQz.D,.c=b: 
[*34°1 ] D:a2(P|Q)2.3,.2=b 

Ε. (4). (4). «30°31. 9. Prop 


LE! PQz.d. PQ =(P | 0) 


+ .*3052.D+:Hp.d.(qb,c).b=P%c.c=Qe. 


[κ80-ὅ1..κ84.4] 9. (416). b= PQ’ .b=(P| Q)z. 


[*14°145] >. P°Q%=(P | Q)z: 5b. Prop. 


[PART I. 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 


(2). 
(3) 


(4) 
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The above proposition is no longer true if we change the hypothesis into 
E! (P| Q)‘z, since (P| Q)‘z may exist when P‘Q‘z does not. Suppose, 6.9.» 
that Q is the relation of child to father, and P the relation of daughter to 
father. Then (P| Q)‘z =the granddaughter of z, but P‘Q‘z = the daughter of 
the child of z. The first exists whenever z has only one granddaughter, 
while the second requires further that z should have only one child. 

For the same reason we do not have 
| b=(P | Q)'z.D.(qc).b=P*e.c=Q%. 

This will hold if P,Q are one-many relations (cf. *71), but not in general 

otherwise. 

*34°42. F:(2). ΄2- 9.2.3. ΈΈ ΡΙ 

Dem. : | 

Γ. Κ1421. Dt: Hp.3:(z). BE! 12: (2). BE! PQ‘ (1) 
Ε. (1). κ84.41.9 :. Hp.3:(2z). Riz=(P| Q)%: 
[*80°42.(1)] | >:R=P|Q:.D+. Prop 

*345.  bFiaoR*y.=.(qz).2R2.zRy [*341. (*3402)] 

"3451. biach’y.=.(qz,w).2Rhz.zkw.wky 


til 


Dem. 
Γ. #341 . (*#34'03).9 
F:.a0R%y.=:(quw).ch’w.whky: . 
[4845] Ξ (qw):(qz).aRz.zRwiwRy: 
[x11:55] =:(qu,z).a2Rz.zRw.wRy: 
[e112] =:(qz,w).cRz.zRw.wRy:.d-. Prop 
¥3452. +. R?=R| ΕΞ 7 [#3421] Ὁ 
*3453. Fig i R?.=.q!D‘Ran UR [*34°3] 
«84531. +: DSRaGdR=A.=.R3=A_ [3453 . Transp] 
#3454. F:aRx.d.x2Rx ὴ 
Dem. 
Fi#424. 3D: cRe.d.¢Re.che. 
'[*10°24] >.(qy).a2Ry.yRe. 
 [*34°5 | >. 2h?%: D+. Prop 
*3455. Ε: ΡΟ δ. Ξ των. ΕΖ. ny 72.082 [*34°5 . *10°23] 


48456. 1. DSR ΟΡ ΠΕ. ΠΟ ΓΕ. ἜΣ COR = [*3436'38] 
*346. +. (RAS) GRAS? 


Dem. 
F.#3845.9DF3.0(RASPy.=:(yqz).e@(RAS)z.2(RAS)y: 
[*23°33.*%10°281] =:(qz).cRz.aSz.zRy.zSy: 
[*4°3.%10°28 1 ] =:(qz).eRz.zRy.«Sz.z8y: 
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[*10°5 ] D>:(qz).cRz.zRy: (qz) «ΟΖ. ZS8y: 
[*34°5] ιν. «Sy: | 
[*23:33] | >: 4(R*A 8%) y | (1) 
b.(1).*11-11. 5+. Prop 

*3462. ΕΚ δε θυ ΒΊϑ δ] υ 55 

Dem. 

F.*3426.3+.(RuSP=Rh | (ἐὺ ὅ)ὺ Γ᾽ , ων 5) 
[*34°25 ] =R?u R|Su8|RwS8?.3+. Prop 


The above proposition is a lemma for *160°51, as is also *384°73, which 
employs the above proposition. | 


#3463. +. Cnv‘(R?)=(Cnv‘R} 


Dem. | 
Ε.91}181.9 
F:.a{Cnv(R)} γ. Ξιγβρ: 
[*34°5] =:(qz).yRz.zRa: 


[¥31°131.*10°281] =:(qz).eRz.zRy: 
[*31°131.4345] =:2(Cnv‘R)y:D+. Prop 


4847, +.Cnv(S|8)=S1S 
Dem. 
#842. DF. Cnv(S| 5) =(Cavs8) |S 
[#34202] | =§|8.D+. Prop 


Thus S|S is always a symmetrical relation, 1.96. one which is equal to its 
converse. 


434-701, k.Cav(S|S)=S|S  [*34'2-203] 
*34702, Ε. O(S|S)=D*S 


Dem. 
Εν #8487. Db. ΟἿ( 8) CDS ὁ ass 
[¥33-21] cD‘g (1) 
ob. k83138.5DF sae DS... (qy). cy. 
Sl) ὁ >. (qy). 2Sy. Se. 
[e841] >.0(8|S)a. 
[*33-17] >. £6 0(S|8) (2) 


b.(1).(2).*1011. +. Prop 
434-703, f.0(S|8)=G‘S [Similar proof] 
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#3473. £:CSPnCQ=A.9.(PuQF= Pug 


Dem. 
+ .*34°302. 3+: Hp.>.P/Q=A.Q|P=A. 
[κ25:24] >.Pu@G@=PuP\QuQ|Pug 
[*34°62] =(PuQy:D. Prop 

4348. +:R=R.RCR.D.R=R=R'R 

Dem. 
F. 34°28. It: R= R.D. R= -R\R | (1) 
+. «34°33 ..*3314. Dt:aeRy. 9. “(Ε} ἢ)α (2) 
F.(1).(2). It:.R= R.D: aRy.D. «hx (3) 
Ε. (9). 281. IF. R=RkR.RCR.I:chy.3.aRz: 
[*4-7 ] | D:cRy.D.cRx.xRy. 
[*10°24.%34°5] | ιν (4) 
Ε.(4). 1]11118. Dt: Hp.d.REC RH — (ὅ) 
F.*3°27. DF:Hp.d.HCR | (6) 
+. (5). (6). *23'41.+:Hp.>.R=R (7) 
Ἐν.().(7). D+. Prop 


The hypothesis of the above proposition is the hypothesis that FA 15 


symmetrical (R = R) and transitive (R?G 10). These are the formal properties 
of those relations which can suitably be regarded as expressing equality in 
some respect. 


48481. t:R=R.RGR.=.R=R.R=R [4348. #471] 

The following propositions are lemmas for *34°85, which is used in *72°64, 
43482. +: R=R.R°CR.D:aeD'R.=.0Re 

Dem. 


Ε. #8433. ΕΣ ΖΕ. = a(R} R)x 1) 
F.*348. Db:.Hp.d: 2(R|R)e.= xcRe (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


v «- & 
48483. |: ΕΞ ΙΗ. ΕΞ. ἤν... πὰ τ Ry 
Dem. 
Ε.5111. Dt:.Hp.d:yRe: 
[*3°2 ] 2:4}. 
[κ84.8.Η8}] 
b.a3'2. Dt: Hp.dsyhz. 
[*34°55.Hp] 
F.(1).(2).>+:.Hp.d:c2kz. 


«- «-- 
[Κ101121.κ90.15.κ8211179 : Ria = Rty:. D+. Prop 


yha.x2hz. 

. yhz (1) 
-cRy.yhz. 

. ΕΖ (2) 
ἘΣ: 


! νου 
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oy «- &— 
*#3484. F:R=R.RCR.yeDR. τ Ry.d.aRy 
Dem. | 


Γ. #3482 . IF: Hp.d.yRy 

ΠΕ. 825181 -#2031.5+:.Hp.d:2Rz.=,.yRz: 
[Κ101]. ᾿  :Πν .Ξ Εν 
Γ.{1).02)-. D+. Prop | 


ν᾿ | «- €& 
¥34841. Ε: R=R.RCR.ceDIR. Ra=Ry.d.aRy 
| Dem. 
Ε. κβϑφϑ4 5 .D+:Hp.d.yRe. . 
[¥31+11.Hp] 2.2Rhy: Dt. Prop 
oy .«- €& 
"3486. Ε: R=R.RCR.O:¢Ry.=.2eD‘'R. Ra= Ry 
[*34°83°841 . *33°14] 


[PART I 


(1) 
(2) 


#35. RELATIONS WITH LIMITED DOMAINS AND 
| CONVERSE DOMAINS : 


Summary of *35. 

In this section, we have to consider the relation derived from a given 
relation R by limiting either its domain or its converse domain to members 
of some assigned class, A relation R with its domain limited to members of 
a is written “aR”; with its converse domain limited to members of 8, it 
is written “RQ”; with both limitations,\it is written “aj Rf 8.” Thus 
e.g. “brother” and “sister” express the same relation (that of a common 
parentage), with the domain limited in the first case to males, in the second 
to females. “The relation of white employers to coloured employees” is a 
relation limited both as to its domain and as to its converse domain. We put 
*35°01. a] hR=29(cea.aRy) Df 
with similar definitions for Rf a and a] Rf 8. 
| A. particularly important case is the case in which the same limitation 15 

imposed on the domain and on. the converse domain, 1.6. where we have a 
relation of the form “a} Rf a.” In this case, the limitation to members of a 
may be more briefly stated as being imposed on the field. For this case, it is | 
convenient to adopt “R[ a” as an alternative notation. This case will be 
considered in *36. 


It is convenient to consider in the present connection the relation between 
x and y which is constituted by x being a member of a and y being a member 
of 8. This relation will be denoted by “af 8.” Thus we put 
#3504. aT B=29(rea.yeR) Df 

The chief importance of relations with limited fields arises in the theory of _ 
series. Given a series generated by a relation R, let a be a class consisting 
of part of this series. Then a is the field of the relation a] Rfa or Rha, and 
it 1s this relation which is the generating relation of the series of members of 
a in the same order which they have as parts of the original series. Thus parts 
of .a series, considered not merely as classes but as series, are dealt with by 
means of serial relations with limited fields. 


Relations with limited domains are not nearly so much used as relations 
with limited converse domains, Relations with limited converse domains play 
a great part in arithmetic, especially in establishing the formal laws. What 
is wanted in such cases is a one-one relation correlating two classes or two 
series. That is, we want a relation such that not only does R‘y.exist- whenever 


ye‘, but also Rx exists whenever ce D‘R. The kind of relation which is 
most frequently found to effect such a correlation is some such relation as D 
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or Cor C, or some other constant relation for which we always have E! R‘y, 
_ with its converse domain so limited that, subject to the limitation, only one 
value of y gives any given value of R‘y. Thus for example let A be a class of 
relations no two of which have the same domain; then Df” will give a one- 
one correlation of these relations with their domains: if R, Sex, we shall have 
D‘R=DS.9.R=S. 
We shall also have D‘R=(Df[A)‘R and D‘S=(DfA)‘S. Moreover the con- 
verse domain of Df A is A, and the domain of Df” is the class of domains of 
members of A. Thus Df” gives a one-one correlation of \ with the domains 
of members of A. It is chiefly in such ways that relations with limited converse 
domains are useful. 


For purposes of reference, a great many propositions are given in the 
present number, but the propositions that will be used frequently are com- 
paratively few. Among these are the following: 

*35°21. Ε.αἼ RP β--(αΊ ΕΚ B=a1(RPB) 
*35°31. +.(Rfa) fB=Rf(anB) 
*35'354. Ε. (Rf α)} ὅ'-Ξ  [αἹ 

1.6. in a relative: product it makes no differenes whether we limit.the — 

converse domain of the first factor, or the domain of the second. 


*35°412. Ε. RE (Bu β΄) Ξ Εῦ βυ RPP’ 


κ35.462. +: ‘RCR.D.RPB=R 
43548. b:('PCa.d.P\(a}R)=P|R 
χϑδδῶ, +. Cnv(RP8)=B1B 

43561. +.D(a1R)=anD‘R 

43564. +.d(RPS)=BaGR 


*35°65. Ε:βζ( (2.95.6 β)εβ 
The hypothesis 8 C (“Καὶ 15 fulfilled in the great majority of cases in which 
we have occasion to use Rf £. 


*3566. F:(‘RCB.=.RkRf B=R 
*35°7. Es hd {((REB)y}.=.yeB-h( Ry) 


This proposition is used very frequently, owing to tlie fact that limitation 
of the converse domain is chiefly applied to such relations as give rise to 
descriptive functions (eg. D, (Εἰ, C). 

#385°71. Fi.yeB.d,.Ry=Syid. RP B=SPhB 

This proposition is useful for a reason similar to that which makes *35°7 
useful, 

*35°82. Ε.α͵β--αἼ}β 

Owing to this proposition, the properties of a T 8B can be ἀξ ρα from the 
already proved properties of a1 R[ 8, by putting R= V. 
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The relation “af 8” is what may be called an “analysable” relation, 1.¢. it 
holds between x and y when zea and ye §, 1.6. when x has a propery inde- 
pendent of y, and y has a property independent of a. | : 


*35°'85. F:q!8.2.D(at B)=a 
*35°86. F:qla.d.d(af β) Ξβ 
If either ἃ or 8 is null, so is af 8 (*35°88). 


435-01. a1 R=29(2ea.2Ry) Df 


*3502. Ri B=27(e#Ry.ye PB) Df 
*35°03. a] RP B=2¢(rea.aRy.ye B) Df 
*35°04. af B=27 (rea. ye B) Df 
χϑδΌδ. Rix} B=(R‘a) PB Df 


The last definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. 
#351. -Fiav(a,R)y.=.vea.aRy [*21:3.(*3501)] 
#35°101. +: (RE B)y « chy .yeB 
*35°'102. Γ:Φ(αΊἽ RP B)y.=.2ea.cRy.yeR 
#35103. F:c(af B)y.=.xzea.yeB 
«35:11. Ε.αἼἽ RP β - ῥα ΚΕ) ἃ (Κ᾿ 5} 


Dem. 

ΠΕ, #85102. 546: 2 (a1 BEB) y- Ξε. Φεα .xRhy.yeB. 

[4°24] =.xvea.rchy.cRy.yeB. 

[*35°1:101] =.a(a]h)y.c(RfB)y.- 

[*23°33] =.a{(a{R)A(RPB)} y: Dt. Prop 

"35°12. Ε΄. (αἼ ) ἃ (ϑ ἢ β) - αΊ ὦ ἃ 5} 

Dem. 

Ε.κ28338.2: x ((αἽ R)A STAY -=.a(a[R)y.c(SfB)y. 
[*35°1:101] =.veachy.aSy.yeR. 
[*23°33] =.vea.a(RaAS)y.yep. 
[%*35°102] =.a{a](RAS)fP Bly: DF. Prop 

*35°13. | .(a1R)A(B1S8)=(an B)1(RAS) 

Dem: | 
F.*23'33.Db:e{(a]R)A(B1S) y.=.2(a]R)y.2(B18)y. 
[*35°1] =.vea.rRy.x2eB.aSy. 
[*22°33.*%23°33 | =.re(anB).«(RAS)y. 

[*35°1] =.a{(anB)1(RAS)} y: D+. Prop 


#3514. +.(Rfa)A(SP8)=(RAS)h(an 8) [Similar proof to *35:13] 
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*85:15. Ε. (ΑΊ RE B)A(@1SP A’) = ia Be nf’) 
Dem. 


fF .*35'11.5 

Ε. (a REA) AST 87- (aR) A(REB)A (aS) A (STB) 
[*35:13'14] | ={(ana)] (RAS) A RAS) (Ba B) 
[Κ856111] ᾿ Ξε [(α ἡ αὐΊ(ὶ ἃ ΔΤ ( ἃ β"}. 9}. Prop 


*35:16. Ε΄. (αἼ 1) ἃ 5'.- α (ἃ 8)- Ε Δαήϑ [Similar proof to κ85:18] 
#3517. +.(RPB)AS=(RAS)PR=RASPS [Similar proof to κ86:18] 
43518, Ε. («1 RP B)AS=a](RAS)PB=RAa 8} 8 


| = [Similar proof to *385:15] 
#*35°21. Ε.αἼἽ RP β--(αΊή ΕΓ, --αἼ(Κ} β) 


Dem. 3 
Ἐ..κ856102.5 :“« (αΊ RP B)y.=.xcea.acRky.yeB. 
[9561] Ξε .Φ(αΊ ψ.γεβ. 
{*35°101] =.x{(a1R) ray y (1) 
F.85°102.Dt:a(a 1 RE B)y.=.vea.cRy.yeR. | 
-[%35°101] =.vea.xc(RfB)y. 
[#351] =.afat(RP By (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 
*35°22. + .(a1R)|S=a1(B|S) 
Dem. 
Εν 841. bs. 2 {(a1R)|Sty.=:(qz).2(a]R)z.28y: 
[5951] =:(qz).vea.xcRz. zy: 
[10°35] =1vear(qz) hz .z8y. 
[8841] =:vea.x(R|S)y: 
[*35‘1] e:arf{a}(R!S)}y:. 3+. Prop 


¥35:23. Ε. 5 (ΕΣ β ξϑ 1 RA [Similar-proof to *35°22] 

9524 afR|S=(a7R)|S Df 

43525. 8] ΕΓ β- 5]. 8. De 

£3526. Ἐ.(αἹ R)|(SPA)=—a4(B|S)P A= [(«Ἴ(Ε|8}}} 8 -- αἼ[(8}} BI 
= [((«ΑἹ Ν)}5} Β τ αἽ[Κ (SPB) 

= (atk ΓΒ ΞοαἽ (ν)8}8) 


Dem. 
Γι. 5841. 26:0 ((a1R)|(SP RB) y=? (qz).2(a1R)2.2(St B)y: 
[*35:1-104] si(qz).vea.ahz.zSy.yeR: 
“[#10°35 ] =rrea.ye 8: (qz).chzezSy: 
[#341] srvea.r(R|S)y.yeR: | 
[35-102] =t2(af(RIS)P Rhy (1) 


¥ od) «43521-2223 .(485'24'25). DF . Prop 
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"35°27. al R|SPR=(ajk|S)tB Df 
9691. |.(Rfa)fB=Rf (an B) 


Dem. 
Ε. Ἀ85101. 5Ὲ : ὦ ((ὠ α) Bi y.=.c(Rfa)y.yes. 
[*35°101] =.aRy.yea.yeB. 
[*22°33] =.xcRy.yeanB. 
[*35°101] =.a2{hf (an β}} ψ: D+. Prop 
*35'32. F.a](81R)=(anB)1R [Proof similar to that of #8531] 
*35°33. ΓΕ. (αἼ RE B)fPy={a]1 Rf (Bay)} [Proof similar to that of #8531] ὁ 
*35°34. ΓΕ. αῇ(βἽ Κ᾿ y)=((an8)]Rfy} [Proof-similar to that of *35°31] 
«35°35. F.a}R=(an DSR)1R 
Dem : 
Γ. 851. 5Ἐ :Φ(αή )γ.Ξ. σφεα. Εν. 
[κ838:14] =.xvea veDSR.ahy. 
[*22°33..%35°1} =.“ {(an D‘R)1R}y: 5+. Prop 
*35'351. Ε. RE B= Rf (Ba GR) [Proof as in *35°35] 


#35352. ta] RE B=(anD‘R)1RE(8ad‘R) [Proof as in *85°35] 
#35°354, + .(Rfha)|S=Ria1S8 | 


Dem. 
F341 .*35:101.5 
bia {(Rfa)|S}z.5.(qy). Ry. yea. ySz.. 
[¥35°1] =-(qy).eRy.y(a18)z. 
[ode] }- =.2{R|(a1S8)}z: >t. Prop 
*35'41. F.(avad)|R= ajRua 4k [*35°1 . *22°34] 
#35412. Ε. RE (β υ βΎΞΑΕΓβυ Rf Δ’ [*35°101 . *22°34] 


*35'413. Ε. (ava) T RP(BYB)=(a, RP P)u(at RE’) | ᾿ 
uta TRE Bea FRE A) [Ἀ85102. κ22.34] 
*35'42. F.a](RuS)=(a] νυ (αἽ 5) [*35‘1 . 28:84] 
#35°421. + .(Ru S)PB=(RFR)v(Sh) [*35°101 . *23°34] 
#35422. Fa] (Ru 5) [β-π (ΊἽ ΚΕ [β)Ρ)υ (αἽ SPS) [*35°102 . *23:34] 
*35°43. t:aCB.3.a1RGEB{R 
Dem. | 

F.x852.3b:.aC8.3:2(a] R)y.=.vea.vRy. 

[%22-1] D.2eB.xhy. 

[%*35"1] .2(841R)y:.>+. Prop 
*35°431.-:8Cy.3. R TBCR hey {Proof similar to that of *#35°43] 
*35°432. F:aCry. ΝΣ ».αἹΚΝ βςγΊΚ δ 

| Proof similar to that of #35 43] 


U 
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«35°44. F.a{RCR 
— Dem ᾿ " 
Ε. 951. ᾽Ὶ :“(αή R)y.d.cea.ahy. 
[3°27] : >.aRy: Dt. Prop 
*35441.F. REACH [Proof similar to that of *35-44] 
*35°442. Ε. αἽ RE SCR [Proof similar to that of *35-44] 


435-451, b: D‘RCa.d.a1R=R 


Dem. 


Fiae471.3)¢:.Hp.d:veD‘R.=.xeD*R.xea: 


[¥4°36] D:reD‘R.acRy.=.ceD'R.aRy.cea (1) 

Γ. 9814. 44°71, Dh:aRy.=.ceD*R.ahy © (2) 

F.(1).(2).3b:. Hp. J: ahy.=.xcRy.vea. 

[¥35°1] ΕΝ =.a(a]R)y:. DF. Prop 
#35452. +: (‘RCB.>.RPB=R [Similar proof] 


*35'453. +: DSRCa.Dd.a{RPS=RfP [Similar proof] 
᾿ς *#85-454.F:U‘RCB.D.a1 Rf B=a1Rh [Similar proof] 
*35°46. |: ΕΟ. 9. αἹἽ ςαΊΚΝ 


Dem. — | 
F.x231.Db:.Hp.d:aRy.D. aSy: 
[Fact] D:c2ea.rkhy.d.rea.a8y: 
[*35°1] ee a(a,R)y. D.a(a S)y: oF. Prop 
*35°461.F: RCS... REBESTB (Similar proof] 


*35°'462.b: RES.D.a{ RP β Ξα15}β pene breed 
435-471. b:C'Paa=A.D. Pi (1 Ξ A | 


Dem. 
Εν 941. Dh ia{P|(a]R)}z.d.(qy)-cPy.y(a] R)z. 
[*35°1] >.(qy).vPy.yea.yRz. 
[*33°14. *10°5] >.(qy)- ye UP. yea. | 
[*22°38 .#24°5] D.q!d'Paa- οι dP) 


Ε. (1). Transp .*24'51.9 | 
F:0’Paa=A.3.~2{P|(a}R)} 2 
[#11113] DF: d*Pana=A.).(2, 2). ~ a {P| (a4 R)}z. 
[*25°15] >.P\(a1R)=A:DF. aie 
435-472. k:D‘Pna=A.D.(Rfa)|P=A 
435°473. b:‘Pna=A.>.P\(a{RPA)=A ~ 
¥36°474.b:D‘Pa B=A.>.(a1 RP A)i\P=A 
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«35°48. +:0'PCa.>.P|(a{R)=P|R 


Dem. | 
Fe*221,. DF: Hp.dsyeU‘P.D,.yea: 
[4°71] ᾿ς DryeU*P.yea.s,.yeC'P: 
[*10°311] D:ePy.yeUA*P.yea.=,.aPy.yeQU‘P (1) 
Γ. 9914. 471. 5.Ε aPy.ye¢A°P.=.aPy (2) 
Ρ.(1).(2).5Ἐ:-Ρ. 9: Ρν ψεα. Ξε, Ρῳ: 
[*10°311] D:2Py.yea.yRz.=,.0Py.yRz: 
᾿ς [#351] | I:2Py.y(a] R)z.=,.2Py.yRz: 
[¥10°281] Ξε (3). «Ρν. ψιαΊ ) 4.-Ξ.(1}})Ρῳ. γα: 
[*34-1]} | >: #(Pla|R)z.= .2(P|R)z:. D+. Prop 


*35°481.-: DSRCB.D. ( [8)|R=P|R [Similar Bes 
*35'51. |. Cnv“(a]1R)= R pa 


Dem. 
F.*31:131.5+:2{Cnv(a} R)} y.=.y(a] Ra. 
[*35°1] =.yea.yhez. 
[81-11] =.aRy.yea. 
[*35°101] =. a(R fpa)y: DF. Prop 
43552. +.Cnv(RN8)=—1R [Proof similar to that of *35°51] 


*35°53. +. Cnv“(a7 Rf B)=R1 R fa [Proof similar to that of *35°51] 
*35°'61. |. D(a] R)=anD‘R 


Dem. | 
F.*33'13.3:.2¢D(a] R).=:(qy).2(a1R)y: 
[¥35°1] | =:(qy).vea.xchy: 
[*10°35] =:area:(qy).aRy: 
[*33°13] =:vea.xreD‘R: 
[*22°33] Ξε φεία α D‘R):. D+. Prop 


*35°62. b:aCD‘R.D.D(a}R)=a [35°61 . *22°621] 
«3563. +:D‘RCa.=.a1R=R 


Dem. | 
+. *35°61.>+:a,]R=R.Dd.anD‘R=DR. 
[22-621] >.D‘RCa (1) 
Γ. (1). *35°451.5+. Prop 
*35'64. +.d(Rh8)=Bad‘R | [Proof as in *35°61] 
¥35°641. bran DOR=A.D.a]R=A | [35°61 . #83241] 
*35°642. b:an ‘R=A.>.Rfa=A | [35-64 . 33-241] 


#35643. Fran DOR=A.D.a](RwS)=a18 [*35°641-42] 
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«35-644. Fran dG R=A.3.(RuS)Pa=Sfa [*35°642-421] 


#3565. §:8CQ‘R.3.a(RIA)=B8 [*35°64 . *#22°621] 
*35°66. |:(‘RCB.=.RfR=R | [Proof as in *35°63] 
#35671. +. D“(R| S)=D(RPD‘S) : | 
Dem. 
 b.k83138. Dts. 26 D(R|S).=: (4 }). “(Δ δ): 
[*34-1] =:(qy, z).¢Rz.2zSy: 
[*11°23] =:(qz, y).c2Rhz.2Sy: 
᾿ς [10°35] =:(qz):¢Rz:(qy).zSy: 
[*33°13] =:(qz).aRz.zeD‘S: 
[*35°101] -=12(qz).a(RPD‘S)z: 
[*33°13] =:aeD(RED‘S):. >. Prop 


*35°672. +. R|S)=d(a‘R418) [Similar proof] 
*35°68. F:anB=A.D.(a} Rf ByY= 
Dem. 
Εν *35°61-6421. 34. Daj RE B)Ca. aa RB)CB. 
[*22°49.%2413] DksanB=A. ᾿ D‘(a] REB) anda] ΕΓ β)--Δ. 
[34531 ] 9.(ΑΊ ΚΓ SBY=Az:D+. Prop 
Ἀ957. Ε:φ.( β).ν}.Ξ  ψεβ. 6 (RY) 
This proposition is very often used in the later parts of the work. 
Dem. | 


F.xl421. DE: P{(RPB)y}.D.EV(LPB)fy. 

[433-43] : D.yeA(Rh 8). 

‘[*35°64] ᾿ >.yeB | (1) 
ba (4). #471. Fh (CREB) Y} = -yeR- φί(  8).)} (2) 
Ε. 413. Κ956101. Έ τ ψεβ. Dsa(RPB)y.=,-cRy: 


υ 


[¥14272] :G(REBY}.=-6(RY) ὦ) 

Γ.(3). 552, Ibi yeB.d (RPS)'y}-=-yeR.o (RY) (4) 

Ε. Ὧ). (4).. Db: Prop 
Ἀ95.11. bi. ye R.o,. Ἐὰν Ξ ous >.REB=STB 


Dem. 
b.eh7 ΒΥ ΗΜ: D:yeB.d,-yeB.Ry=Sfy 
[x37] diye 8.2, (RE By =(StANy 
[¥35°64] DryeA(REB)v AUST A). Dy. (REBY=(STB)y: 
[*33°45] >: REB=SfBR:. D5. Prop 
*35°75. |. A1R= RtA=A1RfR=a | RPA=A 
Dem. 


b.w35°61. Dt.D(ATR)=A. 
[433-241] Db.ATR=A (1) 
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F.*35°64. 
[*33°241 ] 

F .#35°441°21 
[(1).*25°13] 
+. *35°44-21 . 
[(2).*25°13] 


DE.d(RPA)=A. 
DF.RPA=A 
-DF.ATREBCATR. 
DE.ATRIB=A 
Dr.afRPAGRfPA.: 
Dt.a{ RPA=A 


.(1).(2).(3).(4). DF. Prop 
*35°'76. +.V{R=RIV=ViRIV=R 


Dem. 


[*24°104.%4-73] 


b.xB85101.>Db:a(REV)y. ° 


[*24°104.%4°73] 


+ .*35'102. >t :2(V] REV) y. 


[#24°104.%4°73] 


Γ. 9561. Dbsa2(V1R)y. 


.ceV.ahy. 

chy 
chy.yeV., 

chy 
-ceV.ahy.yeV. 
~akry 


ΠΠ ΠῚ ΠῚἠ ΠΙΠ ΠΕ Ἢ 


Γ. (1). ὦ). (3).3 ΕῸ Prop 


The rest of this number, down to *35°93 exclusive, is ΠῚ with af ZB, 


except *35°81°812. 
#3581. Ε:«(αἼ)ψ. 


.cea [*35°1 . 25-104] 


*35°812. bra (VER)y.=.yeB [35°10] . *25-104) 


#3582. Ε.αβ--αἼ}β 
τ Dem. 
b.*35'103.Db:a(zP By. 
[*25°104] 
[35° 102] 
*35°822. t.a] RP B= Ra(atB) 
Dem. — 


+ .*35°'102. Db: a2(a1 RP B)y 


[κ4.9] 
[*35°103] 
[*23°33] 

*35°'83. &:D‘RCa.d‘RCB.= 

Dem. | 

b.*3314. ἘΦ Ἐν. 
[*22°46] ars 
F.(1).Comm.Dt: .D‘RCa. 
[*35°103] 


I htt 


-cead.yeR. 
-xrea.aVy.yeR. 
-2(a1 VP R)y: D+. Prop 


-cea.xRy.yep. 
~cRy.cvea.yeB. 

chy .x(afB)y. 
ziRaA(at B)} yz: DF. Prop 


-kEaTB 


:ceD{R.yeU‘R: 


D‘RCa.GRCB.D.r2ea.yeB 
ρους “.Φεα.ψεβ. 
“.«(αβὺΡυ 


Γ. #35103. Dbki. RGafP.d:cRy.d,,-cea-yeBR: 


[*33°35°35 1] 
F.(2).(8). 2+. Prop | 


R&W I 


>:D‘RCa.URCB 
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(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
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*35°831. F + (af β)-- (-- αἴ βὺὴὲυ (αἴ --β)υ(--αἴ -- 8) 


χ86.882. Ε.- (18 β)---α«1β)υ(α1--β)υ(.-αἹ--β)υ.--Ε 
[κ95.823.881. Transp . Ἀ28.84] 


κ86.884. Ε.(α7 B)A(y δ)-- (any) .(β ὁ δ) 


Dem. 


Ε.κ95108. 2 


Fiv{(atByA(yT dy: 
[*22'33.%35°103] 


cea. yeR.cey.yed. 
ῳ ἰ(α “ Υ)7 (β αι δ) γ:9Ε. εὐ 


I 


#35'84. +.Cnv“(afs)=Bha [κβδ. 108. #81131] 
κ3δ85. Ε:ΏΗ1β.3. ).(α18)Ξα 


Dem. 


Εν *35°103 .*10°281. 
Γ: (41}). “(α7 B)y- 
[*10°35] 

[*24°5 | 


:(qy). wea. yeR: 
sveas(qy)-yeB: 
:zea.Qlp 


om om ou 


(1). #8818. «10°35... Prop 
9686. Fiqia.>.d“af8)=8 [Similar proof] 
| «85°37. Fiqi(afB).=.qia.q!B 


b.433°103. DE Zl (at B)- 
[¥11°54] 
[*24-°5 | 
braf@B=A.s:a=A.v.B=A 


*35°88. 


(qu, y).zea.yeB: 
:(qa).vea:(qy).yeR: 
sy la.q!A:.dF. Prop 


ΠΠ ΠΡ Ἢ 


[*35°87 . Transp . *24°51 . *25°51] 
*35°381. §:d‘RCa.>.R|( (af B)=D‘IRTB 


Dem. 


Εν 4341 «#357108. 
FiaiR|a@t Ay. 


lh WY 


.(qz).c2Rz.zea.yeB 


[PART I 


᾿ς Dem. | | 

b.*23-35. 5 Ὁ τι ὦ {-- ἰἝα  β}} ψ. ΞΞ . «οὐ {a(af By}: 
[Χ856108] | =Hr~(rea.ye):. 
[*4°51] =Ena~rea.viyres:. 
[4442] =rareasyeB.v.yreBi.Vi. Lea. VicrveazryrveBi. 
- [44] =noved.yeB.V.e wed. ψενεβον. Lea. yrveBViarved.yreBi. 
[*4°25°31:37] , . νι 

Ξε σουεαιψεβιν. ved. yreB.Vitrvea.yreBt 
[29°35]. =1.0e—-a.yeB.v.red. ye—B.v.ve—a.ye—BPi. 
[*85°103] =:.0(—af B)y.v.x(at—B)y.v.xi-af—B)y?. 
[*23:34] =:.9{(-af β)ὺ (αἴ --  βΚυ(--οαἴ -- β}) ys IF. Prop 


(1) 


(1) 
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F.*38314. DEF: ΠΕ. α.9: 2} } 2.32. Ζεα: 


[*4°73] | D:2Rz.=.xaRz.zea (2) 
Ε.(1). (2). DF: Hp.d:.2{ Rl (at β)ὲν.Ξ : (2). ΦΕΖ. yes: 
[*10°35] =:(qz).aRz:yeR: 
[*33°13] =:xveD‘R.yeB: 


[*35°103] (ΒΚ 7 B)y:: DF. Prop 
*35°882. F: DSRCB.D.(af 8)| R=af GSR [Similar proof] 
*3589. Ε:418.9..(α1 8}}(β 1.γ)-- (αἴ ying! 6.2. (AT β}}(81 γ)- ἃ 


Dem. 
Ἐν κΒ4Φ1.. Dba fatA)|(BTy)}e | 
| =:(qy).c(afTB)y-y(BTy)2: 


[435103] iy) Wena Bye caus 
[4°24] =:(qy).vea.yeB.zey: 
[*10°35] =iq!B:xvea.zey: 
[*35°103] =HEiqiB:a(aty)z | (1) 
Γ.(1).9ἘΕ τ᾿ ͵π1β.9 τα .(α7 β)}(β 7 }}} 2. ΞΞ. «(α7 γ)2:. — 
~(q 1B). Dine (at β}}(8 1.}} 21:: 3 Ε΄ Prop 
*35°891. Ε:.ἢ 1 β.ν. τα: 2. (α 7 β}!(β 7 α)-- (α 7 α) 
Dem. 
= b.*8588.Db:nqia.d.afa=A.af BoA. 
[34°32] D.afa=A.(af B)\(Bfa=A. 
[*21:24] >. (af a)=(af β)[(8 Ta) (1): 
Γ. (1). 35.89.35. Prop 
*35°892. F: (af a)?=(a fa) «35-801 Ἵ 


*35°895. FzanB=A.D.(af BY=A_ [*35°68'82] 
*3859. Ε΄.) ΄.(α7 α)-- [α7 α)-- ( (αἴ α)--α 


Dem. 
b.*35'85'36. Dkiqla.d.D(ata)=a.d(ata)=a (1) 
Ε. *35°88. Dhkinqla.dD.wql(afta). 
[κ88:29] ..}).(Α7γα)Ξ-Δ.Φ (Αγ τλ. 
[*24°51] 9.1) .α7 a)=a. (af a)=a (2) 


Γ. (1). (2). κ4 88.939}. Ὠ(α7 α)-- «(7 α)τε-α. D+. Prop 


9591. F:RGafa.=.CRCa 


Dem. 
F.*35'103.3F:.RGafa.=:cRy.d,,.%, yea: 
[%33°352] — :OSR Ca:. D+. Prop 


*35°92. [:.(qa).P=afa.d:REP.=.CRCOP [35-991] 
18—-2 


hi 
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*35°93. 
Dem. 


*35°931. 
*35°932. 
90 94. 

*35°941. 
*35°942. 
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t:(R).6(DSR).=. (a). ha 


Ε. 9812. Κ1418. 9 Ε: (α). φα.32. φΦ(θ 1): 
[κ10111.21] Ετ:(α). φα. 3. (Ἐ). φ(ῦ 1) α) 
Fe ΙΟΊῚ. 9 Ε:(}). φ(041).39. 46 {Dafa}. 
[*35°9] D.ga: | 
(*10°11-21] Db:(R). (DSR). Dd. (a). ga | (2) 
F.(1).(2). Dt.Prop ὁ 

:(R).¢(ASR).=. (2). φα [Proof as in *35°93] 


Ε = 

k:(R).6(C{R).=. (a). ga [Proof as in *385°93] 
Ε: (qR).o(D‘R).=.(qa). da [#3593 . Transp] 
t:(qh).¢(CA‘SR).=.(qa). φα [*35°931 . Transp] 
F:(qR).6(CR).=. (qa). ga [*35'932. Transp] 


ΠῚ om ΠῚ 


*36. RELATIONS WITH LIMITED FIELDS 


Summary of *36. 


In this number we are concerned with the special case in which the same 
limitation is imposed upon the domain and the converse domain of a relation. 
In this case, the same result is achieved by imposing the limitation on the 
field. It is convenient to be able to regard a1 Pf a as a descriptive function 
of a or of P, which we secure by the notation P[a, whence, as will be ex- 
plained in «38, P[‘a and [a‘P will both mean P[a. If Pisa serial relation, 
and aC O*P, “Pt a” will stand for “the terms of a arranged in the order 
determined by P,” or, as we may call it briefly, “a in the P-order.” Pf a is 
defined as follows: 

*3601. Pfha=a{Pfa Df 

᾿ς We thus have 
*36:13. +:2(P[ a) Y=, YEU aPy 

Most of the propositions concerning Pfa demand that P should have 
some at least of the characteristics of a serial relation. Hence the propositions 
concerning P [a which can be given in the present number are, for the most 
part, not the most useful propositions concerning P[a. The most useful 
propositions in the present number are the following: 


*36:25. £:O0{PCa.=.Pfa=P 


#8629. F.Pla= =PaAata 


#863. +.Pta=PE (an CP) 
43633. +.PLO‘P=P 


*8601. Pha=a|Pfa Df 
*3611. +.Pfa=a]Pfha [(*36°01)] 
*8613. b:2(PDa)y.=.a2,yea.aPy [*3611 .*35°102] 
The following propositions are obtained from those of *35 by means of 
*36°11, which, as it is used in each case, is not referred to again. 


4362. t.PLadQ>R=(PAQE(anB) [*35°15] 


436201.+.PLaAPLR=P[ (anf) 6 [*362] 
#36202. +. PhaAQba=(PAQ)fa [%36-2] 
χ86208.ὄ +. PLaaAQ=(PaAQ)fba [¥35°18] 


2621. -.(Pfa) > B=Pf[(anB) [*35°33°34] 
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#3622. +.(Pha)i(Qba) Ξ(Ρ|0)} α 


Dem. 
F.*8613.4341. 5 Ε τὰ {((PDa) (QD a)}z.=.(qy).a, y, zea.vPy.yQz. 
[*10°5] 9. «(Ἡγ}).ὦ, zea.xPy.yQz (1) - 


Ε.(1). 1085. #341. 35+. Prop 
*3623. +.(PuQ)fa=PLauvQ[fa [35-422] 
¥8624. F:aCB.d.PLaGPEB  [*35-432] 
*36°241. F:PGQ.9.P[aGQfa [*35°462] 
*3625. F:C’PCa.=.Pfa=P 


Dem. 


b.*8613.447. Db: Pla=P.=:0Py.d,y.0, yea: 


i Ἷ 


[*33°352] :OPCa:.dF. Prop 

«86-26. §:C0‘Paa=A.2>. P\(Qha)= A.(Qta)|P=A  [x35-473-474] 

*36-27. -:PRA=A [*35°75] 

*36:28. +.P[>V=P [*35°76] 

#3629. +.Pla=PaAafta [*35°822] 

*363. +.PPa=P[ (an CP) 

Dem. 

F.x8317 κ4 71. Db: ePy.=.x, yeCP.xPy: 
[Fact] Dh:a, yea.aPy.=.%, year, yeC*P.xPy. 
[*22°33] =.x,yeanCP.x2Py. 
[*36°13] =.a2{PP(anCP)y (1) 
F.(1). «8613.54. Prop — | 

«86°31. F:anC’P=A.9.Pha=A , [*36°3°27 ] 

9632. F:anO'P=BanCP.D3.Pha=PEB [363] 

*36:33. Ε. ΡΟ Ρ-Ρ [κ86:28] 

κ3634. +.Cnv'PLa=(P)fa [435°53] 

#3635. F.(PDape(Py a. [*36°22] 

#364. Fi.anD‘R=A.v.anG‘R=A:).(RvS)fa=Sfa 

Dem. 

.*35°643.DbF:anDSR=A.D.a]{(RvS8)=aS. 
[*35°21] D.(RuS)fa=Sfa (1) 


Similarly F:anQ‘R=A.9.(RuS)fa=STa (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop , 


¥37. PLURAL DESCRIPTIVE FUNCTIONS 


Summary of *37. 


In this number, we introduce what may be regarded as the plata of Ry. 
«R‘y” was defined to mean “the term which has the relation R to y.” We 
now introduce the notation “R“8” to mean “the terms which have the 
relation R to members of 8.” Thus if β is the class of great men, and Ff is 
the relation of wife to husband, R‘*8 will mean “wives of great men.” If 
β is the class of fractions of the form 1 — 1/2” for integral values of n, and A 
- is the relation “less than,” R“8 will be the class of fractions each of which is 
less than some member of this class of fractions, 7.e. R“8 will be the class of 
proper fractions. Generally, RB is the class of those referents which have 
relata that are members of B. 


We require also a notation for the relation of R“8 to 8. This relation 
we will call R,. Thus R, is the relation which holds between two classes 
a and ® when a consists of all terms which have the relation R to some 
member of 8. : 

A specially important case arises when Ry always exists if ye 8. In this 
case, ‘8 is the class of all terms of the form R‘y when ye. We will 
denote the hypothesis that R‘y always exists if ye @ by the notation Εἰ 1! R“8, 
meaning “the R’s of §’s exist.” 

The definitions are as follows: 
#8701. R“B=2 ((qy).ye8.aRy} Df 
43702. R.=48 (a= RB) Df 


43703. R,=Cnv(R,) Df 
This definition serves merely for the. avoidance of -brackets. Without it, 


“R,.” would be ambiguous as between (2), and Cnv‘(R,), which are not equal. 
In all cases in which a suffix occurs, we shall adopt the same convention, we. 
we shall always put 


Bev six ὩΣ Cnv“(Reusix)- 
#38704. Re = Re Df 
Thus #‘**« consists of all classes which have the relation R, to some 

member of «. *‘‘« is only significant when « is a class of classes relatively 
to members of the converse domain of R; in this case, R“*‘« is a class of classes 
relatively to members of the domain of R. 
#3705. EN R“B.=:yeR.o,.E! Ry Df 

_ Here the symbol “E!! R“8” must be treated as a whole, 7.e. we must not 
regard it as making an assertion about R“B. If R““8 =a, we must not suppose 
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that we shall be able to put “Eta,” which would be nonsense, just as “E! 2” 
iS nonsense even when «= R‘y and E! R‘y. 


The notation R*‘a, introduced in the present number, is extremely useful, 
and embodies a very important idea. Its use is somewhat different according 
to the kind of relation concerned. Consider first the kind of relation which 
leads to a descriptive function, say D. If Ἃ is a class of relations, Dn is the 
class of the domains of these relations. In this case, D*A is a class each of 
whose members is of the form D‘R, where Rex. Again, let us denote by 
“xn” the relation of m to mxn; then if we denote by “NC” the class ot 
cardinal numbers, xn‘‘NC will denote all numbers that result from multi- 
plying a cardinal number by 1, 1.6. all multiples of n. Thus eg. x 2“NC will 
be the class of even numbers. If R is a correlation between two classes a and 
8, 1.6. a relation such that, if ye, R‘y exists and is a member of a, while 


conversely, if tea, R‘x exists and is a member of 6, then a= RQ, and we 
may regard # as a transformation applied to each member of 8 and giving 
rise to a member of a. It is by means of such transformations that two classes 
are shown to be similar, ἰ.6. to have the same (cardinal) number of terms. 


In the case of serial relations, the utility of the notation R“8 is somewhat 
different. Suppose, for example, that R is the relation of less to greater among 
real numbers. Then if § is any class of real numbers, R8 will be the segment 
of real numbers determined by 8, 1.6. the class of real numbers which are less 
than the limit or maximum of 8. In any series, if 8 is a class contained in 
the series and F is the generating relation of the series, R“8 is the segment 
determined by 8. If 8 has either a limit or a maximum, say 2, R“ will be 


Ke. But if 8 has neither a limit nor a maximum, R“8 will be what we may 
call an “irrational” segment of the series. We shall see at a later stage that 
the real numbers may be identified with the segments of the series of rationals, 
1.6. 1ἅ & is the relation of less to greater among rationals, the real numbers 
will be all classes such as R**8, for different values of 8. The real numbers 
which correspond to rationals will be those resulting from a 8 which has a 
limit or maximum; the irrationals will be those resulting from a 8 which has 
no limit or maximum. : 


The present, number may be divided into various sections, as follows: 
(1) First, we have various elementary properties of the terms defined at the 
beginning of the number; this section ends with *37:29. (2) We have next 
a set of propositions dealing with relative products, and with such symbols as 
PMO, PHO, and so on. The central proposition here is 


43733. ΚΕ. (Ρ Q) fy = PMO 
By the definition, Q*“‘« = Q,‘«. Thus PQ" « =(P | Q,)"«. This connects 


propositions concerning such symbols as P“Q‘‘‘« with propositions concerning 
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relative products. This second section consists of the propositions from *37°3 
to *37:'39. (3) We have next a set of propositions on relations with limited 
domains and converse domains. The chief of these are 


*37 401. |. D“( RE B)= R“B 
«37 412. Ε. ( [α)“β = R“(an β) 
«38741. +. D(RDa)=an R“a.d(RLa=an Ra 

These propositions on relations with limited domains and converse domains, 
together with certain others naturally connected with them, extend from *37°4 
to *37°52. (4) We next have a number of very important propositions on the 
consequences of the hypothesis E!! R“‘8, i.e. the hypothesis that, for any 


argument which is a member of £, R gives rise to ἃ descriptive function R‘y. 
The chief proposition in this section is 


*376. FEN R“B.D.R“B=2 |(qy).yeR-.x2= R‘y} 
7 - 
Propositions with the hypothesis E!!.R“‘B are applied to the cases of R 


and R, in which the hypothesis is verified. This section extends from *37°6 
to 91.191. (5) Finally, we have three propositions on the relative product 
of af 8 with other relations. These propositions are useful in relation- 
arithmetic (Part IY). | 


The propositions of the present number which are most used in the sequel, 
apart from those already mentioned, are the following (omitting such as merely 
embody definitions): 


#8715. Ε. R“aCD‘R 
43716. +. ας (ἢ 
*372. b:aCB.d.P aC PKB 
43722. +. P “(au B)= Pau PKR 
43725. +. D‘R=R“A‘R.G‘R=R“D‘R 
#3726. +. R“@=R(Bad‘R) 
#87265. Ε. Ra = Ran CR). Ra = R“(an OR) 
43729. b.R“A=A.R“A=A— τς 
43732. +.D(P|Q)=P“D'Q.d{P|Q)=Q"a‘P 
"3745. Fi.(y). ΕἸ Ry. D:qIRB.=.q!B. 
#3746. tive R“a.=. mlan Re 
*3761. ΕἸ: EN R“8.3:R“BCa.=:yeB.d,.Ryca 
For example, let R be the relation of father to son, B the class of Etonians, 


a the class of rich men; then “R“8 Ca” states “all fathers of Etonians are 
rich,” while “ye8.D,.R‘yea” states “if a boy is an Etonian, his father 
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must be rich.” In virtue of the above proposition, these two statements are 
equivalent. 

*3762. F:E!Ry.yea.d,. Rye Ra 

«38763, ΕἸ EN Ra. Dive Ra. 3,. ψαιξιψεα. dy. p (RY) 


«38701. R“B=2 {(qy).yeR.xchy} Df 


#3702. Εἰ, --ἀβ (a= RB“) Dt 
43703. R.=Cnv‘(R.) Df 
#8704. RM“ = Rex Dé 


43705. EWR“B.=:ye8.>,.E! Ry Df 

4871. trae R“B.=.(qy).yeR-aRy [#203 .(«37-01)] 

*37:101. F:aR.B.=.a=R“B [%21°3 . (*37°02)] 

437102. t:a(R),B.=-a= RB“ [437-101] 

#37103. Fiae Rie. =.(q8)-BSex.a=R“B.=.aceh Sx 
[87-1101 . (437-04)] : 

437104, Ε: EN R“B.=:y¢8. Dy EL Ry [x42 . (437-05)] 

487-105. ize R“B.=.(qy)-yeRyRe [Ἀ811.Χ8111] 

487106, Ε:. ΕἸ Riv. Diwe R“B.=. Rive 


ill 


Dem. | | | 
Εν *87-105 . #804. Db: Hp. dive R“B.=.(qy).yeRey=Ra. 
[*14°205] =.RreB:. 1. Prop 
*3711. F.R“B= RB | [*37°101 . *30°3] 
*37 111. FL EI R&B [*37°11 . #1421] 


*38712. §:(8).R“B=Q8R.=-R.=Q [3042 . 43711111] 
#8713. +:P=Q.9.P“B=QB 


Dem. 
b.*21-43.3Db:.Hp.d:cPy.=,,-2Qy: 
[Fact] D:yeR.aPy.=ny-yeR-aQy: 
[*¥10°281] | 2:(qy)-yeB.aPy.=r-(qy)- yeB-xQy: 
[*37°1] D:v6€P“B.=z,."eQB:. DF. Prop 
#37131. F: P=Q.9.P.= Q. 
Dem. | : 


.*8718.D+:.Hp.dD:a=P“B.=ap-a=Q“B: 
[*37-101] D:aP.B .=c,2-aQ,.8:. I. Prop 
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*38714. k:P=Q.=.P.=Q. 


. .Dem. , 
F .#37°101 .*21:15.) 
πὰ Ξε: :α-- P“B.=.,.a=Q“B: 


[413183]  =:(8).P“B=Q"B: | 

[*37°1.*420°15]=:(B, z):(qy).yeB.cPy.=.(qy)-yeR-aQy: 

[*10°1] D>: (a): (qy).ye2(z=w).aPy.=. (qy).ye2(z=w). aQy: 
5 


[*20°3] :(a):(qy)-y=w.ePy.= .(qy).y=w-aQy: 

[*13°195] D:(«):ePw.=.2Qw , (1) 
Ε. (1). #101121 .*11:2.5 

F:P.=Q.. D:(a, w):7Pw.=.2Qw: 

[*21°43 | 3:P=Q | (2) 


t.(2).*37131. 55. Prop 
#3715. |. ας Ὁ" 


Dem. | 
ΕΟ «871. D Five R“a.d.(qy)-yea-rhy. 


[*10°5] > .(qy).. “Ἐν. | 
[*33°13] >.2e DSR: D+. Prop 


Ww 


48716. ΕΑΓ ΠΕ [#3715 F κ889} 


#8717, Fi. RB Ca.sryeR.aRy.Iz,y-cEa | 
Dem. | 
b.a3871. 5b: R“BCa.=:(qy)- yeR-rhy.dz.HEa: 
[*10°23] — eryeB.aRy.dz,y-cea2. It. Prop 
487171. Ε- R“aCB.=:vea.wRy.Dzy-yeB 
Dem. 
Εν #37105. 3} :. Βέας β. 
ἘΕ10:29] 
an 
«8718. F:yeB.d.RyCR*B 
-Dem. 
-- 
F.*3218.D+:.Hp.d:veRy.d.ahy.yep. 
[κ91.1] ὁ .2.4ε RB: DE. Prop 
ἀ-- v 
*37181. F:vea.d.RiaC Ra [Proof as in *87:18] 
«3872. F:aCB.d.P“aCP*B 


:(qav).vea.chy.dy.yeR: | 
svea.vRy.Dz,-ye Br. Ot. Prop 


Dem. | | 
F.*x221.>¢:.Hp.d:yea.od,.yeR: 
[*10°31] D: yea. xPy.D,-yeB.aPy: 
[*10°28] D:(qy)-yea-aPy.Dd.(qy)-yeR.cPy: 


[*37°1] D:c2¢Pa.d.x2eP“B:. 5+. Prop 
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The above proposition (*837-2) is one of the forins of asyllogistic inference 
due to Leibniz’s teacher Jungius. The instance given by Jungius is: “ Circulus 
est figura; ergo qui circulum describit, is figuram describit*.” Here the class 
of circles is our a, the class of figures is our §, and the relation of describing 
is our P. 

#37201. tk: PEQ.D. Ρέας Qa [Similar proof] - 
*37-202. F:aC@.PEQ.9.P“aCQ“8 [37-2201] 
9721. +. P (an B)C Pan P&B 


Dem. 
Γι 971. 9 τς ε P(anB).=:(qy)-yeanB.xPy: 
[*22°33] =:(qy)-yea.yeR.axPy: 
[*10°5] >:(qy)-yea.xPy:(qy)-yeB.aPy: 
[*37°1] D:c2eP“a.ce PB: 
[*22°33] D:a26P “an PB: D+. Prop 
#37211. Ε΄. (Ρ ἃ ρ)ας Pan Qa [Similar proof] 


*37-212. + .(P AQ) (an B)C Pan P“B an Qan QS [*37-21°211] 
*3722. . “(αν 8)= Pau PB 

This. proposition is very frequently used, The fact that here we have 
identity, while in 437-21 we only have inclusion,.is due to the fact that 


*10°42 states an equivalence, while *10°5 only states an implication. 
Dem. 


ΕΟ ΒΤ bs. ce P“(au B).=:(qy).yeauB.aPy: 
[*22°34] =i(qy):yea.v.yeBi:uPy: 
[κ4.4] =:(qy):yea.rPy.v.yeR.x2Py: 
[*10°42] =:(qy)-yea.vPyiv:(qy).yeB.xPy: 
[*37°1] =:a6eP“a.v.ceP“B: 
[*22°34] =:06P“au P“B:. D+. Prop 
*37°221. | .(P uw Q) a= Phau Qa | [Similar proof] 
437-222. .(Pu Q)“(au 8) = Pav P“Bu Q"auQ*B [*37:22-221] 
43723. +.D‘R,=4{(q8).a= RB} [*37°101 . #8311] 


*37°231. ΚΕ. d‘R,=Cls 


The type of “Cls” here is that type whose members are of the same type 
as U‘R. In the proof, use is made of the convention that a Greek letter 
always stands for an expression of the form 2 (φ ἴ 2). 


᾿ς Dem. | 

+. 377101 . Dt :ah.2(p!2).=.a= 1.222) (φ 2): 

[*10°11-281] Dt: (qa).aR.2(6!z).=.(qa).a= R“2(p!2z): 
[k83131] 6όΠΛσἄιερ͵ Dk:2(p!z)eA‘R,.=.(qa).a=R2(h!2z) (1) 


* We quote from Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz, Chapter m1, § 15 (p. 75 n.). 
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Εν #20°2 . (437-01). 9 τῷ (1). γ ε2(Φ 2). ΦΕ}) = Κα 2 (φ12):, 
[*10°11:24] Dk :(h): (qa) a= R“2(p!z) (2) 
F.(1).(2).%202. DE:2 (Pl z)eCls.Dd.2(pl z)e A‘R, (3) 
F #2041 Κ2Ὸ2. DE:2(Plz)eA*R,.D.2(P! 2) €Cls (4) 
F.(3). (4). DF. Prop 


As appears in the above proof, it is necessary, when a proposition con- 
taining “Cls” is to be proved, to abandon the notation with Greek letters, and 


revert to the explicit functional notation. 


*37:24. t:aeD‘R,.3.aCD‘R 


Dem. 

I. 438:18 . 437101. biraeD‘R,. =. (G8).a= RB. 
[*20°33.*37°1 | =1.(q8):eea. =,-(qy) yeB.chy:. 
[*11°61] D:.vea.D2:(GB, y)-yeBR.cRy: 
[*11:23] D2:(qy, B).yeR.ahy: 
[¥11°55] D2i(qy)i chy: (qB)-yeB: 
[*10°5 ] J2:(qy).cRy: 
[κ88:18] ο: Φ ΕΠ τ: D+. Prop 

43725. |. ΕΞ R“OR.OR=R“D‘R 

Dem. | 

F.*3313. Dk:veD‘R.=.(qy).cRy. 
[*33°14.%4°71] =.(qy).yeCR. «Ry. 
[*37°1] =.re RAR (1) 
Εν 9918]. 5h: yeC‘R.=.(qr).cRy. 
[*33°14.%4°71] =.(qaz).cxeD‘R.aRy. 
[437°105] =.yeR“D‘R (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 

*37:26. |.R“B=R(Bn CAR) 

Dem. | 

b.4871. Dh: ce R“B.=:(qy).yeR.cRy: 
[*33°14.%4°7 1] =:(qy)-yeBR.ye ASR. xcRy: 
[*22°33] =:(qy)- ye RoU‘R.a«Ry: 
[*37°1] =:re R(BaCU‘R):. d+. Prop 

487261. Ε. R“B = R“(8n DR) [437-26 . 33-21] 

*37°'262. Fi:and‘R=Band‘R.D. R“a= RB [*37-26] 

437263, bran D‘R=BnD‘R.D. R“a=R“B [437-261] 

*37'264. Fi:qian R“B.=. (qu, y).vea.yeB.xcRy.= LE! Ba R“a 

Dem. | ΕΝ 
Ε. 2238. Ἀ571.5}Ἐ :.5} lan R“B.= 2(qxv):veas(qy).yeB.xRy: (1) 
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[*11°55] 
b.(1).#116.36 :. 


[*37°105] 


[*22°33] 
Γ. (2). (3).9 Ε.Ὀ Prop 
97 206. Ε. R“a= R(an CR). R“a= R“(a n OR) 


Dem. 


*3T 27. 
*37°271. 
«37°28. 
«3729. 


| Dem. 


*37°3. 


ve Se TT δ 
an 


Pg 


Dem. 


*37°301. 
*37°302. 


*37°31. 


Dem. 


F, 
Fs 


Ε 
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qian RB. 


(qa, y) .zea.yeB.xRy 


Ml 


=:(qy).yeB.ye Ra: 
yi Boa Ra 


+. *33°161 . *22-621. D+. U‘R=CORACR. 


[*22°481] 
[*37°262] 


Εν. (1). 88:29. 


DtkianGdR=anCORadhk. 
9". R“a= Ran CR) 
2+. Prop 


G‘RCB.D.DSR=R“B [*22°621 . 87.25.26] 


:D‘RCa.d.0‘R=R a — [*22°621.. #387-25-261] 
RV ΡΒ. RSV HGR [87-27-2712 2411] 
RASA. R“AR=A 


F.*x105. DF: (qy)-yeA.cRy.d.(qy).yeA 
F.(1). Transp . #2453. 95 .~(qy).yeA.cRy. 


[37-1] 
[*24°51 | 


εν (2)5 


ΕΛ 
DF. RAHA 


DEL.R“A=A 


F.(2).(3). 95. Prop 
—> 
isg(P | Q)\2 = PRO 


Ε. #322313 .D 
Ε. [566 (ΡῚ ὠ)) “2 - 2 [x (P| Q) 2} 


[κ94:1] 
[κ92:18] 
[(*37°01)] 


= @ (ay) 2Py «yz! 
| -} 
- 2 (gy). Ἐν ον ε΄) 
-.» 
= Ρέῳ.2.2. Prop 


. ς- 
ἱρβ(. | 9») ἃ Ξῷῷ φρ3!βἝᾳ [Similar proof] 
ΞΞ > ε- Vv «- 
R=P/'Q.9.ARa= POs. Ra=Q Px 


| -- 
.85ρ..Ρ Q)=P.|Q 


Εν 9111... 


[137.3.301.. κ39.93.931.:16] 


2 .(2). [85.  9ῳ)}} 5 Ξ PQ 


F.(1).*3442.955. Prop 


ay)iyeR: (qa). rea. Ἐν: 


[PART I 


(2) 


(3) 


(1) 


(1) 
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437-311. +. gs(P}Q)=(Q).|P [Similar proof] 
43732, +. D(P|Q)= P"D‘Q. (P| Q)=Q*aeP 


Dem. | 
F.*33'13 4841.9 — 
k:.26€D(P|Q)-=:(qz):(qy)- xPy.yQe: 
[*11-23] =:(qy):(qz).cPy.yQz: 
[%*11°55] =:(qy):aPy:(qz).yQz: 
[*33°13] =:(qy).x2Py.yeDOQ: 
[*37°1] Ξε PDQ (1) 
Ε. (1). ΚΙ011. 20.48.9 
ΠΕ DAP|Q)= PDQ (2) 
Ε. 5352. DbF.d(P|Q)=D‘Cnv(P| Q) 
[434-2] =D«(Q| P) 
(2) = ODP 
[*33°2 | = “(ἢ (3) 
| + .(2).(3). DF. Prop 
*37°321. §: SP CD‘Q.3.D(P)\Q) ΞΡ [*37°32°27 | 
*37°322. F: DDQCA‘P.3.0(P|Q)=a2Q (*37°32°271] 


*37323. +: d‘P=DQ.3.D(P|Q)=D°P.d(P|Q)=4‘Q = [*37:321-322] 
*3733. +. (P| Q)“y= PQ y 
Dem. 
oF. #871. 3F:.2€(P| Q)y. 
[34-1 411°55] 


2(qz).zey.a(P|Q)z: 
: (Ώ 2, y)-zey.aPy.yQz: 


[411:23] =:(qy, z).aPy.yQz.zey: 
[*11°55] =:(qy):aPy:(qz).yQz.zey: 
[*37°1] =:(qy).vPy .ye Qy: 
[*37°1] =:r6e P“Q“y:. DF. Prop 
#3734. |+.(P/Q).=P.!Q. 
Dem. | 
F.x3711. 5b .(P | Q) Sy =(P| Q)y | 
[*37°33] = PK) y 
[81] ΞΡῳ (1) 


F. (1). 10°11 . κθ4.42. 9}. Prop 


*37°341. +. {Cnv“(P|Q)}.=(Q)e|(P)e  [*34°2 . *37°34] 
*37°35. | :(2). Rie=P6Q%2.9.(y). Ry = POY 
Dem. 
+ .43442.5D+:Hp.d.R=P/Q. 
[*37°13] D. Ry = (P| Q)y 
[*37°33] = PQ y: Db. Prop 
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#37351. Ε : (a). Ria= Ρέρ“α. 2. (κ). Re = PHO 

ΓΩΣ .Ἀ51.11. (#3704) 
*37°352. Ε : (a). RMa= PQa.d.(«). RK = PHU K 


| #37951 Be BT 11. (¥87°04)| 


R 
*37353. Ε: (7). RS&=PQO%s Dd. (γ). RAS Ξ PHO 
Dem. | | 
+ .*1421.5+:Hp.5.(2). ΕἸ δέ. 
[κ34.41] 2. (2). Εἰ 862 =(R| SS). 
[*14°131:144] >.(2).(R| S)§z= PO. 
(*37°35] 9.(γ). (RI δ) = PHOy. 
| [*37°33 ] 9.(γ). RES y = PHO“: DE. Prop 
*37°354 ΚΕ : (a). RSta= PSQ“a. Dd. (x). RES = PQ K «37-353 dl 


437355. 2 (2). RES = PHQSe oD. (y) « RES ry = PHD My [437353 4 


43736. Ε. D‘R=R“DIR.GR= RGR [*37-32] 
43737. ΕΠ ΞΡ [37°34 
437371. R2=(R.Y Df | 
This definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. Like *37-03, 
this definition will be extended to all suffixes. 
43738. b.R“e=R“Re [8158] 
48739. +. R¥*a=R“«R\a [*37-33] 
4374, + .0(a1R)=R“a 
Dem. 
+. #83181 .4851. 3b: yeA(athR). 
[%37°105 ] 
437401. Ε. D(RP8)=R“f [Similar proof] 
#37402. +. D(a] RE B)=an BR“. da RE B)=Bho Ra 
Dem. 


Ht 


(qv). vea.rchy. 
ye R“a:Dd+. Prop 


+ .*33°13 . *35°102.9 4 

ks.2eD{a{ Κ᾿ B).=:(qy)-vea.cRy.yeP: 

[*10°35] =:vea:(qy).cRy.yeB: 

[*37°1] =:xvea.cre RB: 

[*22°33] =:rean RB (1) 
Similarly | | 

biyeA(a{ Rf B).=-yeBn Ra (2) 


F.(1).(2).DF. Prop 
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48741. +: D(REa)=an R“a.d(Rba)=an Ra [487-402 . 436-11] 
487411. Ε. (ΑἹ ΠΕ)“ = D(a] BE R)=an R“B 
Dem. 
Εν ΚΒ7.401. +. (a RB)“ = D(a] RNB 
[#35°21] =D(a RE 8) (1) 
Ε. (1). 97. 402.9. Prop 
χ87'.412. Ε. (Πα). = Ran 8) 


Dem. 
F #37401. 55. (RP a)“B=D(Rfa)fB 
[*35°31]  =D‘RE (an B) 
[*37°401] = Ran B). D+. Prop 

*37°413. | .( RE a)“B=an R“(an β) | 
Dem. ᾿ | | 
b .*37°411 .*35°21. D+ .(RE a)“B=an(Rfa)B 
~ [87-412] - =an Rang). . Prop 


#3742. F:R“B8Ca.D.(a1R)B=RB [x37-411 . *22°621] 

#87421. F:8Ca.>.(Rfa“B=R“B ᾿ [*37-412. %22°621] 

¥3743. Fi 8COUR.O:q! R“B.=.q!8 
Dem. 
+ .37-401 .*35°65. 3+: Hp.d: RYB = D(REB). B= aware) (1) 
F. (1). *33°24. eer eee 


*37431. F:.aCDSR.D:9 κα, τς aia [Proof as In. *37°43] 
3744. 2 CR=V.O:q!I R“B.=.q!18 | [437-743 2 2411) - 
*37441. +:. DSR=V.9:q ἘΝ -=.qla [Proof as in *37°44] 
"37-45. Γ :. (). ΕΣ Ry.o:q!R“B.=.q!8 [*33°431 . κ87.48] 
437-451. Ε:. (0). ΕἸ Rtc.D:g! R“a.2.qta [Proof as in 37-45) 
#3746. Five R“a.=.qta n Re | [*37-1 .*32°181] 


φ- ς- 
— Ἀ571461. Γ σε α.Ξ αὐ Ra=A.=.RaeC—a [κ517.46-.. κ94:3811] 
: ν᾽ -- - 
#37462, Fic~re Ra.=.an Re=A.=.ReC—a [κ817.460]1. κ82.241] 
*37°47. bigla.e.q!iR“a.s.qi Rte 


Dem. | | 
F.a8745 111. Dbiqlia.=.q!R.“a. 
[(*37°04)] =.q! Ra (1) 
Ors Dhiqla.=.q! Ra (2) 


b.(1).(2). Dk. Prop 
R&WT 19 
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*375. Ε:(β). Ῥβ--04β.32. (κ). Pe = Qe | 


Dem. 
+. 43712.>+:Hp.>.P.=Q. 
[*37°13] DEP Me = Qe. 
| [(*37-04)] DP ail  Ξ bl τ Ee Prop 
487 01. . BaAC‘RCR“R“B 
Dem. 


Εν #371. #1024. 3h: yeR.cRy.d.xe RB: 
[Exp.*1011:21] Jk:i.yeB.d:eRy.d,-ce RWB: 


[x47] D:#Ry.d,.cRky.c%e RB: 

[*10°28 ] : D:(qv).cRy.d. (A) - aRy .ae R* ‘B : 
[*33°131.*37°105] D:yeUSR. Dd. ye R“R“B (1) 
Ε. (1). Imp. *22:33 .3 7 


biyeBn GR. Dd. ye R“R “Bit. Prop 
437502. t.an DRC R«R“a [Similar proof] 
48751. t:@CA*R.=.8C R“R“R 


Dem. 
b .#37°501 #22621. Ε: BCUR.D. BC R*R“B (1) 
b . 437-16. DE:BCR“R“B.D.BCHR (ἢ) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 7 


43752. b:aCD‘R.=.aCR“R“a [Similar proof] 

The following propositions, down to *37°‘7 exclusive, are concerned with 
the special properties of R“‘8 which result from the hypothesis E!! R“B, de- 
fined in *37-05.. The hypothesis E!! R“g is important, because it has many 
consequences and is satisfied in many cases with which we wish to deal. 
*37'6. F: EN R“B.O. R“B= (ay) yeB.x= Ky} 

This proposition 18 very important, and is used constantly. 


Dem. 
b.*37104. 56s: ‘Hp. D:y6eB.d, ΠΝ 
[804] Ου τῶι: έν Ξε  ν:. 
[κῦ.82] D:.yeB.c=Riy.=,-yeR.xchy:. 
[*10°281 ] D:.(qy) yeR.a=Ry.=.(aqy)-yeR.chy-. 
[*37°1] ἘΣ =.ce RB (1) 


Ε. (1). Κ]ΟἼ121.. #2033. 55 . Prop 

97.601. Ε: (4). ΕἸ Riv. 9. RV =2 {(qy).c= Ry} 
Dem. 

F.*202.%101127.3F:Hp.diveV. >, Εἰ Rx 
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[*37:104] 5: EW RV: 
[43876] 9: R“V=2 {(qy) yeV.c= Ry} 

— F#k24104.04473 Db ye Vi. c=Ry.=.2=Ry: 
[#10°11-281}] DE: (qy)-yeV.c2=Ry.=.(qy)-«#=Ry 
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con 


[*20°15] Dh: i(qy)-yeV.a= RYy} = 2 (Gy). = Ry (2) 


F.(1).(2). D+. Prop | 
#3761. FrENR“@.9: RBCa.=:yeB.d,.R yea 
Dem. ᾿ | 
F.e8717. Ε:: R“BCa.=:.yeR.aRy.dzy-vear. 
[Κ11:262] .yeB.D,:cRy.D,.2€a 
F.*37104.3F::. Hp. diye 8.d,:. BE! Ry: 


ΠΠΠ 1] 


490353)., ὁ Dy: Ryea.=:eRy.d,.2€a 
[ y y 


(1) 
(2) 


b.(1).(2).Db:: Hp. 3d: R“8Ca.=:ye8.d,.Ryeca:: Dk. Prop 


437-62. F:EIRty.yea.d. Rye Ra 
Dem. | 

28033. 

Fi kiR’y.3: RyeR“a.=:aRy.d,.26¢R“a 
Γ. 92. Dhkiyea.dD:aRy.d.yea.xcRy. 
[*10°24.%37°1] | D.we Ra 
F.(2).*10°11:21.5b:. yea. Dd: vRy.3,.x26 R“a 
F.(1).(3). >. Prop | 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


The above is the type of inference concerning which Jevons says*: 
“1 remember the late Prof. De Morgan remarking that all Aristotle’s logic © 
could not prove that ‘Because a horse isan animal, the head of a horse is 
the head of an animal.’” It must be confessed that this was a merit in 
Aristotle’s logic, since the proposed inference is fallacious without the added 
premiss “EK! the head of the horse in question.” Hg. it does not hold for an 
᾿ oyster or a hydra. But with the addition E! R‘y, the above proposition gives 


an important and common type of asyllogistic inference. 


8708. bi: EN R“a. Dive Ra. d,.wersryea.d,.v (RY) 


Dem. | | 
F.«871. Dhkizve R“a.d,.wors:.(qy).yea.rRy.d,.We:. 
[*10°23] =:s.yea.rhy.dny.Wr:. 
[*11:2°62] =1yea.d,:cRy.d,. vr (1) 
F.*37104.3b::. Hp. Ds: yea. >, : ΕἸ: 
[*30°33 ] Dye (Ry). =: eRy.d,. vr (2) 
F.(1).(2).D5. Prop | 


This proposition is very frequently used. 


_ ™ Principles of Science, chap. 1. (p. 18 of edition of 1887). 


19—2 
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*3764. Fi EN Ra. d:(qy)- yea. (Ry).=.(qz). ve Ra. po. 
Dem. : 
F.*30°33.5DF::Hp.d:.yea.d:p(Ry).=. (qr). cRy. va: 
[*5°32] D:.yea.W(Ry).=:yea:(qv).cRky. we - (1) 
Εν. (1). *10°11-21-281 . 9 


F:: Hp.d:.(qy). yea. (Ry). s(qy)i yeas (qx). cRy.wa: 


[11-6] =:(qv):(qy)- yea. chy: we: 
[*37°1] =:(qz).c2eR“a.wae::Dt. Prop 
43765, Fr EWR“B.aCR“B.D.0 = RR n B) 
Dem. 
F #3021 . 3° 27 DIk::Hp.diyeB.o,: “Ἐν. aRy.3.2=2 (1) 
F.«371.5b:.Hp.3: | 
ne R“Ra ω B).=.(qy)-ye Ran B.xRy. 
[*37°105.%11°55] =.(qy,2z).zea.zhy.yeR.rchy. 
[(1).*4°71] =.(qy,2).zea.2Ry.yeB.cRy.z=2 
[*13°194] =.(qy,2z).zea.yeR.cRy.z=a. 
[*13°195] =.(qy).vea.yeB.aRy. 
[*10°35.437-1] =.xea.ce RB. 
[*4°71.Hp] | =.z2ea:.)'. Prop 
«3766. FEN R“B.D:aCR“B.=.(qy)-yCR.a= Ry 
Dem | : 


+ «37°65 . Exp. *13°195 . #2243 .D 
b:.Hp.Dd:aC R“8.D.(qy). γε. as Rey a) 
b.#37'2.*1S13. DF: yCB.a=Ry.D.aC kB: 
[*10°11-23] Dki(qy).yCB.a=Ry.DdD.aCR*B (2) 
F.(1).(2). >. Prop | 
«3767. Ε:ι Ζεγ.2,. E!RSz:D. RY Sy = &i(qz).zey.c= RS} 
Dem. 


Εν 3441. Dbk:Hp.zey.d,.RS2=(R|S)z qd) 
b.(1).#1421.>+:Hp.zey.d,. E!(R|S)z (2) 
Ε. (2). 816. Dh: Hp.d.(R|S)“y=2 (qe). zey.%=(B|S)*y} 

((1)] : =B{(qz).zey.2=RS%y} (3) 
Εν 9798. DE. RSS y= (RIS) y (4) 


F.(3).(4). 2. Prop 
*3768. F:.zey.9,.P°Q’z= Re: D% PE (Qe = Ry 


Dem. , 
F.*l421.D+:Hp.zey.d. HE! PQ%z. EI! R%. 
[*34°41] >. P6Qiz=(P|Q)z. ΕἸ Re. (1) 


[¥14°21°181-144.Hp] >. EL(P|Q)%2-(P| Q)'e= Riz (2) 
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[(2)] = @ {((qz)-zey. r= Re! 
[*37°6.(1)] = R“z:D+t. Prop 
*3769. Fiye8.3,.Ry=Sy:9d.R“B=S*B 
Dem. 

Γ. 14.221. ΕΣ Hp. ds. γεβ.2. ἘΠῚ. ἘΠῚ δύ :. 
[*30°4] D:.ye8.Dd:e¢Ry.=.0= Ry. 
[*14142] =.¢=Sy. 
[*80°4.(1)] =.aSyi 
,[*5°32] D:.yeB. i soles -yeR.xsy 
Ε. (2). *10°11:21-281 .5 

ti. Hp.d:(qy)-yeR.aky.=.(qy)-yeR.xSy: 
[e871] Dive R“B.=.xeS“B:. DF. Prop 


PLURAL DESCRIPTIVE FUNCTIONS 
b #3733. Db. MQ ey = (P| Q)y 


+ .(2).(3).*37°6.D 
bt: Hp.d. βίη =2 {(qz).zey- 2=(P|Q\a 
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(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


| - «- 

A specially important case οὗ R“@ is R“B or RB. This case will be 
further studied later (in *70); for the present, we shall only give a few 
preliminary propositions about it. It will be observed that the hypothesis 

— «- 

EW RS or EV! RB is always verified, in virtue of 5:92.12121]1. - Hence the 
following applications of *37°6 Ε΄: | 


*37°7. 


*37°701. 
*37°702. 
*37-703. 
*37°704. 
#37705. 
*37°706. 
#37707. 
*37°708. 
87-709. 


*37°71. 


*37°711. 
*37°712. 
*37°713. 


- — 
F. R“B=al(qy)-yeB.a= hy} [*37°6 . *32°12] 
«- ‘x «- 
Ε. ''α-- βί(,.α).“εα.β- Re} [*37°6 . 92.121] 
> ~ 
Saas =S:yeB.o,. hye [x37°61] 
— 

Fe RB Ce =: igs “5. Rrex {*37°61] 
b:yea.D. Ry € Bi [*37-62 . #32712] 
Ε:φεα.2. Rx ε Rea [*37°62 . *32°121] 

- --} 
FraeR“B.D,.WarsryeB. dye (RY) [*37°63] 

«- «- 
F:.8e κα... ψβιξισεα. 3, .Ψ (Rx) [*37°63] 

--} —> 
Fs. (qa). aeR“B.pa.=.(qy).yeB.W(Ry) [*8764] 
ς- «- 

Fs.(qa).aeR“B.pa.=.(qv).cveB.p(R'e) [κ817.64] 

-- - => 
Fix CR“B.D.e=R{(CnviR) x a B} [*37°65] - 

ς- ς- «- 
Fix CR“B.D.K= R{(CnviR) «cn β) [*37°65] 

~> -} 
Ετκς πόβ.Ξ. (41 γ).γσβ.κ- Ry [97.667 

«- ς- 
ΕΚ. β.Ξ. (1 γ)». γςβ.κ- Ry 


[*37°66 ] 
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— > 
#38772. t:R=P|Q.D.R“y=PHQy 


Dem. 
F.*37°11:302.>)-:Hp.d.(z). PO - R ; 
[437-68] >. PaQiy = Fry 
[(*37°04)] .. PM Qy = Ry: Dt. Prop 
487721, ΕἸ R= P|Q. Dd. R&y= QO Phy [Proof as in *37°72] 


— «- 
Ἀ97.18. Fig !@.=.q!R“B.=.q! RB [*37°45 .*32°12°121] 
*37731. F:B=A.=.R“B=A.=.R“B=A_ [*37-73. Transp] 

Observe that the A’s which occur in this proposition will not be all of the 
same type. #.g.if R relates individuals to individuals, the first A will be 
the class of no individuals, while the second and third will be the class of 
no classes. Thus the ambiguity which attaches to the type of A must be 
differently determined for different occurrences of A in this proposition. In 
general, when this is the case with our ambiguous symbols, we shall adopt a 
notation which indicates the fact. But when the ambiguous symbol is A, it 
seems hardly worth while. | 

~ | 
"3774. Fi BCUR.=:acR“B.5,.q!a 

Dem. 

_. -Ψ - 
F.*37'706. Db :.αε}4β.32..α:ξιψεβ."ν  Ἐ: 
[*33°31] >B8CCU‘R:. DF. Prop - 

«- ᾿ 
*37°75. F:.aCDSR.=:Be Ra.dg.q!8 [Proof as in *37°74] 


Wt ll 


—> 
«37°76. £.R“BCCls 


Dem. | 
- - 
Γ. 9717. ΡῈ ae R “B.D: (qy).yeB.a=RYy: 
- 
[*10°5] D:(qy)-a=R%y: 
[*32°13] 9: (qy).a=2(xRy): 
[*20°16] Ὁ :(: 4φ). α--2. (φ! 4): 
[Κ20.4] D:aeCls:. DF. Prop 
7 Aree 
*37°761. Ε. ας Cls [Proof as in *37°76] 
— 
«3TT7T. FraeR“USR.D,.q La [*37°74 . #2242] 
*37°771. Γ:β e R“D‘R ~2e-4!8 [Proof as in *37'77] 
| - 
#87772, ΓΔ ΚΒ [*37°77 .*24°63] 
487773, Ε. Δ R“D‘R [437771 « #24°63] 
> -- 
*37-78. +. D‘R=R“V [*37°28] 
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437781. Ε. D‘R=R«V [437-28] 

«37°79. Ε΄. Rv -- ἃ {(qy).a = Ry} [*37°601 .*32°12] 
437791. Ε. R“V =A (qe). -- Ra} [#37601 . #32121] 
4378. +.(af B)|S=aP SB 


Dem. | 
Ε. Ἐ96 108. 941, 9 τῷ {(af B)|S}z.s.(qy)-vea-yeB.ySz. 
[*10°35.%37°105 | «Be wea. zeS“f. 
[*35°103 ] =.a(aT S“8)z:D+. Prop 


*3781. Ε. Ri (αἴ B)=(R“a) FB [ Proof as in *37°8] 
*3782. +. Ri (at B)|S=(R“a) T (SB) [*37°8°81] | 


*38. RELATIONS AND CLASSES DERIVED FROM A DOUBLE 
DESCRIPTIVE FUNCTION 


Summary of *38. 


A double descriptive function is a non-propositional function of two 
arguments, such as anf,av 8, RAS, ἐὺ Βὶ RS, a1 Rk, Rha, Ra. The 
propositions of the present number apply to all such functions, assuming the 
notation to be (as in the above instances) a functional sign placed between the 
two arguments. In order to deal with all analogous cases at once, we shall in 
this number adopt the notation 

| BLY, 
where “?” stands for any such sign as a, v, A, ὦ, |, 1, [, [, or any functional 
sign to be hereafter defined and satisfying the condition 
(ὦ, 2). EN (@ zy). 
The derived relations and classes with which we shall be concerned may be 
illustrated by taking the case of an 8. The relation of an B to β will be 
written an, and the relation of an 8 to a will be written nf. Thus we 
shall have 
F.anB=an{B=n P<a. 
The utility of this notation is chiefly due to the possibility of such notations 
as an*te and ἡ βόέκ. For example, take such a phrase as “the foreign 
members of English Clubs.” Then if we put a = foreigners, « = English Clubs, 
we have 
an‘‘« = the classes of foreign members of the various English Clubs. 


_ Or again, let a be ἃ conic, and « a pencil of lines; then 
an‘*« =the various pairs of points in which members of « meet a. 

In this case, since an 8=na, we havean=na. But when the function 
concerned is not commutative, this does not hold. Thus for example we do 
not have #| =| FR. 

The notations of this number will be frequently applied hereafter to AS. 
In accordance with what was said above, we write R| for the relation of R|S 
to S, and |S for the relation of R|S to R. Hence we have 

R\S=|SR=RIS. 

Hence | S**X. will be the class of relations obtained by taking members of ἃ 
and relatively multiplying them by S. Thus if » were the class of relations 
first cousin, second cousin, etc., and S were the relation of parent to child, 
|. SA. would be the class of relations first cousin once removed, second cousin 
once removed, etc., taken in the sense which goes from the older to the younger 
generation. 
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It is often convenient to be able to exhibit | S“‘A and kindred expressions 
as descriptive functions of the first argument instead of the second. For this 
purpose we put 

rA| S=| Sr 
322 
with similar notations for other descriptive double functions. We then have, 
just as in the case of κ᾽ 5, 
AS = | SA = r |S. 
This enables us to form the class ἃ ac This class is chiefly useful because 
the members of its members (1.6. | as we Shall define it in *40) con- 


stitute the class of all products 20} 3 that can be formed of a member of ἃ and 
a member of p. 


Thus we are led to three general definitions for descriptive double functions, 
namely (if «$y be any such function) | 
x@ is the relation of a? y to y for any y, 


φ ψ 22 2} 33 3) 3) Xu 3) L, 
a? y is the class of values of «2 y when ὦ is an a. 
33 : 


Since a? y is again a descriptive double function, the first two of the above 
33 


definitions can be applied to it. The third definition, for typographical reasons, 
cannot be applied conveniently, though theoretically it is of course applicable. 
The relations ὦ ἢ and ?y represent the general idea contained in some of the 
uses in mathematics of the term “operation,” eg. +1 is the operation of 
adding 1. 

The uses of the notations introduced in the present number occur chiefly 
in arithmetic (Parts III and IV). Few propositions can be given at this stage, 
since most of the important uses of the notation here introduced depend upon 
the substitution of some special function for the general function “?” here 
used. In the present number, the propositions given are all immediate con- 
sequences of the definitions. 


#3801. c2=uj(u=2Qy) Df 
*38-02. Gy=&Z%(u=a2Py) Df 


*38:03. afy=P ya Df 

“3881. -Lsu(e2)y.=.u=29y [(*38-01)] 
#38101. F:u(Py)v.=.u=xPy [(*38°02)] 

"3811. +.cP‘y=fy'ct=aPy [*38°1'101 . *30°3] 
#3812. -F. Ela? *y. BE! γα {*38°11 .*14-21] 


*38'13. Fiuex?“a.=.(qy).yea.u=afPy [Ἀ358.. 1571] 
*38°131. F:uePy“a.=.(qv).cea.u=xPy [38-101 .*37:1] 
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#382, Ε.αϑυπϑ για ((*38°03)] 
9821 ναὸν τ ῦ (14). εα «τες ᾧ ν) [κ88.2.131] 
43822. Ε-αὖ γεϑγαςαῦν | [*38-11] 
*38'23 HF. Etat Ψ ΕἸ γία [*38°22 . #14°21] 
*38'24. b:iqlafy.=.qla | 
Dem " 
F . «38:2 43729. Transp. Fi: qtafy.d.qta (1) 
F. «38°21. DE: vea.DdD.(xePyealy. | 
[%*10°24] >.qiafy. " | (2) 
.(1).(2).D. Prop " | 
4383. | .a2“B=9 {(qy)-yeR-y=a2y}=9 ((Cay)-y eR. y=Py“a} 
(*38°13°2] 


#3831. Γ εἶν κπ Fi(qa).aen. y=atyj= A{(qa).a ἐκ. γε γι καὶ =P y'« 
[*38°131°2 . *37°103] | | 


NOTE TO SECTION D 


General Observations on Relations. The notion of “relation” is so general 
that it is important to realize the different sorts of relations to which the 
notations defined in the preceding section may be applied. It often happens | 
that a proposition which holds for any relation is only important for relations 
of certain kinds; hence it is desirable that the reader should have in mind 
some of the principal kinds of relations. Of the various uses to which different 
sorts of relations may be put, there are three which are specially important, 
namely (1) to give rise to descriptive functions, (2) to establish correlations 
between different classes, (3) to generate series. Let. us consider these in 
succession. | | 


| (1) In order that a relation R may give rise to a descriptive function, 
it must be such that the referent is unique when the relatum is given. 


Thus, for example, the relations Cnv, BR. R, D, 6, Ο R,, defined above, 
all give rise to descriptive functions. In general, if R gives rise to a 
descriptive function, there will be a certain class, namely C‘R, to which 
the argument of the function must belong in order that the function may 
have a value for that argument. For example, taking the sine as an illustra- 
tion, and writing “sin‘y” instead of “sin y,” y must be a number in order 


that sin‘y may exist. Then sin is the relation of y to # when «= sin‘y. If 
we put a= numbers between — 7/2 and 7/2, both included, sinf a will be the 
relation of « to y when #=sin‘y and — 7/2 <y<7/2. The converse of this 


Nad 
relation, which is asin, will also give rise to a descriptive function; thus 


(a1sin)‘* = that value of sina which lies between —7/2 and 7/2. This 
illustrates a case which arises very frequently, namely, that a relation R 
does not, as 1t stands, give rise to a descriptive function, but does do so 
when its domain or converse domain is suitably limited. Thus for example 
the relation “parent” does not give rise to a descriptive function, but does 
do so when its domain is limited to males or limited to females. The relation 
“square root,” similarly, gives rise to a descriptive function when its domain 
is limited to positive numbers, or limited to negative numbers. The relation 
“wife” gives rise to a descriptive function when its converse domain is limited 
to Christian men, but not when Mohammedans are included. The domain 
of a relation which gives rise to a descriptive function without limiting its 
domain or converse domain consists of all possible values of the function; the 
converse domain consists of all possible arguments to the function. Again, if 


FR gives rise to a descriptive function, R‘x will be the class of those arguments 


for which the value of the function is « Thus sin‘z consists of all numbers 
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whose sine is 2, 1.6. all values of sin z. Again, sin‘‘a will be the sines of the | 
various members of a. If a is a class of numbers, then, by the notation of «38, 
2 x ‘fa will be the doubles of those numbers, 3 x “‘a the trebles of them, and 
so on. To take another illustration, let a be a pencil of lines, and let R‘x be 
the intersection of a line # with a given transversal. Then R‘‘a will be the 
intersections of lines belonging to the pencil with the transversal. 


_ (2) Relations which establish a correlation between two classes are really 
a particular case of relations giving rise to descriptive functions, namely the 
case in which the converse relation also gives rise to a descriptive function. 
In this case, the relation is “one-one,” 1.6. given the referent, the relatum is 
determinate, and vice versa. A relation which is to be conceived as a correla- 
tion will generally be denoted by S or 7. In such cases, we are as a rule less’ 
interested in the particular terms ὦ and y for which «Ry, than in classes of 
such terms. We generally, in such cases, have some class 8 contained in the 
converse domain of our relation S, and we have a class a such that a= 3248. 
In this case, the relation S correlates the members of a and the members of 


8. We shall have also B= Sa, so that, for such a relation, the correlation is 
reciprocal. Such relations are fundamental in arithmetic, since they are used 
in defining what is meant by saying that two classes (or series) have the same 
cardinal (or ordinal) number of terms. 


(3) Relations which give rise to series will in general be denoted by P 
or Q, and in propositions whose chief importance lies in their application to 
series we shall also, as a rule, denote a variable relation by P or ᾧ. When 


= is used, it may be read as “ ΣΟ Then P may be read “ follows,” 


Ῥω may be read. “ predecessors of 2,’ ' Pig may be read “followers of zx.” 
D‘P will be all members of the series generated by P except the last (if any), 
C‘P will be all members of the series except the first (if any), CP will be 
all the members of the series. P*‘a will consist of all terms preceding some 
member of a. Suppose, for example, that.our series is the series of real numbers, 
and that a is the class of members of an ascending series 2,, ἄς, U3, ... Dy, oss. 
Then P*‘a will be the segment of the real numbers defined by this series, 1.6. 
it will be all the predecessors of the limit of the series. (In the event of the 
SerleS ‘Xj, ὅλ), €3,.... 2, ... growing without limit, ‘P“‘a will be the whole series 
of real numbers.) | 


It very often happens that a relation has more or less of a serial character, 
without having all the characteristics necessary for generating series. Take, 
for example, the relation of son to father. It is obvious that by means of 
this.relation series can be generated which: start from any man and end with 
Adam, But these series are not’ the field of the relation in question; more- 
over this relation is not transitive, t:e..a son of a son of ὦ is not a son of «. 
If, however, we substitute for “son” the relation “descendant in the direct 
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male line” (which can be defined in terms of “son” by the method explained 
in *90 and *91), and if we limit the converse domain of this relation to 
ancestors of ὦ in the direct male line, we obtain a new relation which 18 
serial, and has for its field z and all his ancestors in the direct male line. 
Again, one relation may generate a number of series, as for example the 
relation “a is east of y.” If # and y are points on the earth’s surface, and in 
the eastern hemisphere, this relation generates one series for every parallel 
of latitude. By confining the field of the relation further to one parallel of 
latitude, we obtain a relation which generates a series. (The reason for 
confining ὦ and y to one hemisphere is to insure that the relation shall be 
transitive, since otherwise we might have ὦ east of y and y east of z, but « 
west of z.) | | 


A relation may have the characteristics of all the three kinds of relations, 
provided we include in the third kind all those which lead to series by some 
such limitations as those just described. For example, the relation +1, 
i.e. (in virtue of the notation of *38) the relation of «+1 to a, where x is 
supposed to be a finite cardinal integer, has the characteristics of all three 
kinds of relations. In the first place, it leads to the descriptive function 
(+ 1)'a, te. «© +1.-In the second place, it correlates with any class a of 
numbers the class obtained by adding 1 to each member of a, 16. (+ 1) ‘a. 
This correlation may be used to prove that the number of finite integers ‘is 
infinite (in one of the two senses of the word “infinite”); for if we take as 
our class a all the natural numbers including 0, the class (+ 1)“a consists of 
all the natural numbers except 0, so that the natural numbers can be corre- 
lated with a proper part* of themselves. Again, the relation - 1 -may be used, 
like that of father to son, to generate a series, namely the usual series of the 
natural numbers in order of magnitude, in which each has to its immediate 
predecessor the relation +1. Thus this relation partakes of the characteristics 
of all three ‘kinds of relations. 


* Te. a part not the whole, On this definition of infinity, see «124. 


SECTION ἘΠ 


PRODUCTS AND SUMS OF CLASSES 


Summary of Section ἢ. 

In the present section, we make an ἀπ ΒΕ δὴ ofan 8, avB,RAS, RUS. 
Given a class of classes, say «, the product of « (which is denoted by p‘«) 18 
the common part of all the members of «, 2.e. the class consisting of those 
terms which belong to every member of «. The definition is 

pie=B(aex.D,-xea) Df. 
If « has only two members, a and β say, ρέκτε α α β. If « has three members, 
a, β, γ, then p‘«=an β ; and soon. But this process can only be continued 
to a finite number of terms, whereas the definition of p‘« does not require 
that « should be finite. This notion is chiefly important in connection with 
the lower limits of series. For example, let \ be the class of rational numbers 
whose square is greater than 2, and let “«My” mean “a<y, where x and y 


-} 
are rationals.” Then if σελ, Μὲ will be the class of rationals less than 2. 
—> —_ 
Thus M6 hile be the class of δυο classes as M‘az, where wer. Thus the 


product of i ‘‘), which we call pm, will be the class of rationals which 
are less than every member of A, .6. the class of rationals whose squares are 


--} 
less than 2. Each member of M“X is a segment of the series of rationals, and 


—p : ‘ 
p'M*x is the lower limit of these segments. It is thus that we prove the 
existence of lower limits of series of segments. 


Similarly the sum of a class of classes « is defined as the class. consisting 

of all terms belonging to some member of κα; 1.6. 
sie=2{(qa).aex.xea} Df, 

ze. « belongs to the sum of « if # belongs to some x. This notion plays the 
same part for upper limits of series of segments as p‘« plays for lower limits. — 
It has, however, many more other uses than p‘x, and is altogether a more im- 
portant conception. Thus in cardinal arithmetic, if no two members of « have 
any term in common, the arithmetical sum of the numbers of members possessed 
by the various members of « is the number of members possessed by s‘«. 


The product of a class of relations (A say) is the relation which holds. 
between ὦ and y when z and y have every relation of the class ». The 
definition is | 

pr=29(Rer.Dp-eRy) Df. 


The properties of ‘A are analogous to those of p‘«, but its uses are fewer. 
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The sum of a class of relations (X say) is the relation which holds between 
« and y whenever there is a relation of the class αὶ which holds between x 
and y. The definition is | | 

8 = 2Y (qR). Rerx.2Ry} Df. 
This conception, though less important than s‘x, is more important than p‘n. 
The summation of series and ordinal numbers depends upon it, though the 
connection is less immediate than that of the summation of cardinal numbers 
with s‘«. : 

Instead of defining p‘«, s‘«, p‘r, 8A, 1t would be formally more correct to 
define p, 8, p and 8, which are the relations giving rise to the above ee ραν 
functions. Thus we should have 

»- βὰ ἰ(β-δίαεκ.3..“εα}} Df, 
whence we should proceed to | 
7 Ε:βρκ.Ξ . β--δί(αεκ. 2. . ὦ εα), 
Ε.ρκτεεβίαεκ.3, .ὦ εα), 
and FE! pfx. 

But in cases where the relation, as opposed to the descriptive function, is 
very seldom required, 1t is simpler and easier to give the definition of the © 
descriptive function in the first instance. In such cases, the relation is always. 
tacitly assumed to be also defined ; 1.6. when we give a definition of the form 

Ria=Ste Df, 
where S is some previously defined relation, we always assume that this 
definition is to be =e as derived from 
Ξε ἃ (με τῷ δὼ) Df. 

In addition to “- and sums, we deal, in the present section, with 
certain properties of the relations 10} and |S, the meanings of which result 
‘from the notation introduced in *38. Such relations are very useful in 
arithmetic. The reason for dealing with them in the present section is that 
a large proportion of the propositions to be proved involve sums of classes of 
classes or relations. 


*40. PRODUCTS AND SUMS OF CLASSES OF CLASSES 


Summary of *40. 


In this number, we introduce the two notations (eipiaines above) 
pie=B(aex.2,-“cea) Df 
sfe=2{(qa).aex.xvea} Df 
Both these notations will be found increasingly useful as we proceed, but s‘« — 
remains more useful than p‘« throughout. It is required for the significance 
of ρίκ and s‘x that « should be a class of classes. 


In the present number, the most useful propositions are the following: 


4012. Ε:ταεκ.2.ρίκζα 
Ie. the product οὗ « is contained in every member of «. 


#4013. bkiaex.Dd.aCs%« 
7.6. every member of « is contained in the sum of «. 
#4015. bs. BCpie.S:yenx.0,.8Cy | 
17... 8 is contained in the product of « if 8 is contained in every member 
of x, and vice versa. 


*40'151. F:.s8eCB.siyex.d,.yCR 

Ie. the sum of « is contained:in β if every member of « is contained in Bs, 
and vice versa. 
4402. Εκ-λ.ὃ. pe=V , | 

Ie. the product of the null-class of classes is the universal class. This may 
seem paradoxical at first sight, but it is really not so. The fewer members « 
has, the larger, speaking generally, p‘x becomes. If « has no members, then 
κ has no members to which a given term x does not belong, and therefore an 
belongs to p‘x. 


*4023. Fiqt«.d.p%«Cs‘x 


1.6. unless « is null, its product 1s contained in its sum. 


*40°38. |. Ré<s‘ c= Rc 

This proposition is very often used in arithmetic. What it states is as 
follows: Given a class of classes «, take its.sum, s‘«, and then consider all the 
terms that have the relation R to some member of s‘«; this gives the class 
Rs‘; next, take each separate member of «, say a, and form the class R*‘a, 
consisting of all terms having the relation # to some member of a. The class 
of all such classes as R‘a, for various a’s which are members of κ, is R““‘x; 
the sum of this class, by the abeve proposition, 15 the same as R*‘sx. 
x404 Ε:.Ἐ ΠῚ 4.32. 5. πΒ8 --ἢ {(qy). yeR.re Ry} 

‘This proposition requires, for significance, that R‘y should always be a 
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class. The proposition states that, if R‘y always exists when ye 8, then the 
sum of all classes which have the relation R to some member of 8 consists of 


all members of such classes as R‘y, where ye β. 
*405. .s R“B = R“B 

This proposition results from *40°4 by substituting ΓΙ for A in that 
proposition. 7 
Χ4061. |p R“B=2lyeR.Dy.aRy} 

In virtue of *40°5, » R“B is correlative to A‘*8. Thus if £& is a serial 
relation, p‘R“8 consists of terms preceding the whole of 8,and R“8 consists 
of terms preceding part of β. If 8 has a lower limit, it will be the upper limit or 
maximum of p*R“A; if β΄ has an upper limit, it will be the upper limit of RB. 
*40°61. F:q!@.3D. pR"B CRB .p RiBCR«B 


In this proposition the hypothesis is essential, since, if 8 = A, php ν᾽ 
and “3, -λΛ. 


#4001. pie=Z(aex.D,.xea) Df 

*4002. s‘e=2{(qa).aex.xea} Df 

"401, Fiivep'e.=:aex.D,.cea  [*20°3.(*40°01)] 
— 4011, Fives. =.(qa).aek.zea [*20°3.(*40-02)] 
"4012. Fiaex.Dd. pCa 


Dem. 
F.x401. Κ]01.2 τ. ερίκ.ϑιαεκ. 2. “εα:. 


[Comm] Dks.aex.Divepe.DdD.rea (1) 
F.(1).4#10°11:21 .*22°1. 3+. Prop 

#4013. Fraex.d.aCs*x 

Dem. ee 

| Ἐν 4011. Κ]024. Ε:αεκ. σεα. 2. Φεϑίκ: 

[Exp] Dks.aex.DdDivea.Dd.xesk (1) 

Γ. (1). #10°11-21 . Κ22} J+. Prop 

*4014. Fraex.vep’e.D.cca [*4012.Imp] 

#40141. Fiaex.cea.Dd.xvese [#4011 .*10-24] 


"4015. F:.8Cp%e.=:yexn.d,.BCy 


Dem. . 
Ε.Κ4011.5 :: 8Cpere:.veB. dive. Dy.LEy% 
[*11-62] =i.(@,y):veB.yex.d.vey:. 
[*4°3°84.%11°33] ΞΞ :. (5, γ)ξγεκ.Φεβ.32.Ζ εν 1. 
[*11-2°62] Si.yex.d,:reB.dz.LEey 
[*22°1] =i.yex.I,.8Cy:: D+. Prop 
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*40°151. Ε:.δΦ ΚΟ β.Ξιγεκ.2..γ(0β 


Dem. 7 
Ε.Κ40011.9 τ: δέκ CB. si. (Gy). yex.Ley.Dz- LER. 
[*10°23] Sin (ὁ, 2): γεκ.δεγ. 9. DEB 
[*11°62] ΞΞ ὅν (γ) γε κ. 9:()εσεγ. 3. Φεβε:. 
[*22°1] = 


syeK.d,-yCRi: DF. Prop 
This proposition is frequently used. nm) eS 
*4016. Fix Cra. D3. p'rCp x 


Dem. 
Ε.51011.2 Γ 1: Ηρ. τ: γεκ. .2..γελ:- 
[Syl] | Dugyer.D.ceyidiyek. 3: rey (1) 
F.(1).#10-11-21.> 
t:: Hp. 9. (γ) : γελ.9.Φεγ: Iiyex.D- Leys 
[*10°27 ] —  Dn(y)tyer. Dd. rey: Di(y)iyek.d.reyi 
[%*40°1] D:.c2epr.2. cep n | (2) 


F.(2).*10°11-21. 55. Prop 
¥40'161. F:x Cr.D.8Ke Csr 


Dem. 
F.*xl0'1.D+:.Hp.diyex.d.qyer: 
[Fact] Divyex.tey.Dyen. Ley: 
[*10°11°28 | D: (Gy) yen. Gey.D.(Gy)-yer.rey: 
(*40°11] >: ces. D.resr ς Ὁ) 


F.(1).%*10°11-21. 5+. Prop 
44017. F.pfeupiraCp(« nr) 


Dem. 
bs 22.894. Dh i:rvepieupr.=2.0epn.V. rep rs. 
[401] = ye Ka Dye Φεγ:ν:γελ. Dye LEY τ 
[*10°41 ] Die(y) ae yek-D.VEeyiviyerA-D LEY 
[*4°79 ] Di(y)iqexeyersD- Leyte 
[%*22°33] Di. (yl :-γεκωλ. 3. Leyte 
(*40°1] 9 τ. ve pend) | | .() 


Ε. (1). Ἀ1011.9 ΕῸ Prop 
#40171. F.skeusr=s(K UA) 
Dem. | | 
+ .*22°34, Dh :: δ εϑίκν USN.= 2.  εϑ'κιν. LESAE. 
[κ40.11] :-. (7). γεκ.Φεγῖν : (7). γελ..ΦΕῪ 3. 
[*10°42] . so (Ἡ γ :γ εκ. ΦΕΎ.ν.γελ. Δεν :.- 
[κ4.4] r(y)teyexnVayers rey: | 


{ΠῚ TH 
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[*22°34] =:.(Wy)-yexunr.xveyis 
[*40°11] . =:.ces(«e λ):: DF. Prop 
*4018. Fp (evray=plen pr 
Dem. 


Ἐ... 4001. Dhirvep(eur) Sr yexyur.d,.LEeyi. 


[*22°34] ΞΞ . (Ί) Ξ γεκ.ν.γελ:2. ΖΕ :. 
[κ4 171] ΞΞ :. (γ)  γεκ.33. Φεγιγελ.3. Δ Εεγ 1. 
[Ἐ10:22:221]] an(y)iyex.Dd.rveyi.(y)iyer.D.LEYy: 
6401] ΟΠ περ σερίκ. ΦΕΡ'Ὰ :. | 
- [*22°33] =s.c2epienp'r:: DF. Prop 

*40°181. Ε. sear) Cslensnr 

Dem. 

Ε.3640.11.9 Ε τὸ εϑ(κ ἡ Ἃ).. ΞΞ 3. (ἢ 7). γεκῶλ. Leys. 
[*22°33 | =:.(qy).yexeyery.2ey:. 
{*10°5] Dsi(qy)svyer. wey: (Ty) yer.veys. 


[*40°11.%22°33] Ds. vestensAX:: DF. Prop 


4019. ΕἸ: δέκ. Sr. yex.dy-yCRirg-reB 
This proposition is the extension of *22°6. 


Dem. 
Ff . #40151 .5 m 
Firyee.DysyCBids.re Bs. =1.8"%CB.Dg.2€8 (1) 
FeelOL. Deis CB. Ddp.ceBrIisKCske.D.xLEsx: 
[*%22°42] : Diresk (2) 


“b.#22°46.. DE: vesie.sse CB.D.r7eB:. 
[Exp] ΕΣ Φεβίκ. DisKCR.d.reB:. 


ΒΑΙΘῚ1 2175 1. εϑίκ. Disk CB.dp.xreR . (9) 
Ε.(2). (3).93 nse β.3,..ΦεβιΞ.αεβίκ ᾿ | (4) 
F.(1).(4). 9 Ε΄. Prop 
4402, Fix=A.Di.pie=V 
Dem. : | 
b. 94.5.81... DIb::Hp.di~(qa).aen: 
[*10°53] _ Di(a)iaex.Dd.vea: 
[*40°1] D:xep*e 7 (1) 
Ε. (1). ΚΙ011:21. D+: Hp. D.(a).vep*n. | 
[24°14] | D.pfe=V: OF. Prop 
4021. Fixkx=A.D.sie=A 
Dem. . : | 
bk. *e2451. I+: Hp.d.~(qa).aex. 
[*10-5.Transp] D.nv(qa).dex.red. 


20-2 
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[*40°11.Transp] D.“2resk (1) 
F.(1).*10°11-21. DF: Hp.d.(2).aresx. 
[*24°15] D.sfe=A:DF. Prop 


In the above proposition, the two A’s are of different types, since « is of 
the type next above that of s‘c. Thus it would be more correct to write 
F:x=AnCls.3.se=AnV. 
But in the case of A it is not very important to keep the types distinct. 
*4022. bi:ANex.D.pe=A | 
Dem. | 
t.*40°712.D+:Hp.Dd.p%KeCA. 
[*24°13}] >.pfe=A:D+. Prop 
In this proposition, the two A’s are of the same type. 
40.221. F: Ven. Dd.se=V 


Dem. 
F.*40°713.DF:Hp.d.VCs‘x. 
| [*24-141] > .sfe=V: D+. Prop 
44023. big le. Dd.pinCste | | 
Dem. 


b.*40°1218. Dh :aex.d.pieCa.aCsx. 
[κ22.44] >. pie Csk: | 
[*10°11°23] Dki(qa).aex.d.p%e Cs'e: Dt. Prop 
Observe that the hypothesis Ἢ ἔκ is essential to this proposition, since 
when « = A, p‘« = V and s‘« =A. Thus 7 
bkiqi«.=.pieCs‘k. 
#4024. Fiiqte«:yex.d,.BCy:9.B8Cs« 


Dem. 
b.*40°715. Dis yex.d,-BCy: 3. BC px (1) 
t.*40°23. DEsql«.d.pieCs« | (2) 
F.(1).(2),. DF: Hp.d.BCpie. pe Cs‘k. 
[22-44] 2.BCse: IF. Prop 


The above proposition is used in the proof of #215°25. 
#4025. Fives'xe.=.qix«nad(vea) 


Dem. a p+ . 
b. #22338. D bk: qle«na@(rea).=.(qy).yex.yea(wea). 
[*20°3] =.(Wy)-yex.rey. 
| [*40°11 ] =.aes'«: D+. Prop 
#4026. Figqiste.=.(qa).aex.qia 
Dem. 
bix4011. 3b :. Ἡ !sfe. =: (qr): (qa).aex.rea: 
[*11°23°55 | = 


2(Wa)i:aexs (qr). rea: 
= ( 


[*24°5 ] qa)-aex.qla:. IF. Prop 
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The following proposition is used in the proof of *216°51. 
*40°27. Fianse=A.=:yex.d,.any=A 


Dem. 
Γ. 24.11.9 
brranse=A.=1.8%eC-—at 
[*22°1-35] ΞΞ:. δ εδ'ίκ. 3, .«ὥούεα 3. 
[κ401] ΞΞ :. (Π γ).Ἠγεκ.Φεγ. 3χ. ἀφύεαι 
[*10°23] SnyeK.LEy-IzysLVEAS 
[*11°2°62] Hr γεκ. Dy i Ley~Dg  LVEAR 
[24°39 ] =nyex.d,-any=A:: D+. Prop 


The following propositions are only significant when Ὁ is a relation whose 
domain consists of classes, for they concern p‘R“a or s‘Ra, and therefore 
require that R‘‘a should be a class of classes. 


#403. F.ptR (av B)=p'RanpiR“B [*37-22 . *40°18] 
*40°31. +.s'R (au B)=st‘RausRR  [*37°22.*40°171] 
#40°32. +. pS Rau pRB Cp R (an B) 


Dem. 
+. «37°21. D+. Ran β)͵ Ran RB. 
[*40°16] DE.p (Ran R“B)CpiR (an B) (1) 
F.*40°17. D+. pt Rau BD RYBC p( Ran RB) (2) 


F.(1).(2).*22°44. 55. Prop 
#4038. Ε. sR “(an B)Cs‘RWanstR“B  [*37-21. #40161 . #40181] 
The following propositions no longer require that the domain of R should 
be composed of classes. 
44035. bp R““e=2 (Bex. Dp.xeR “Bh 


Dem. a 
| b.#401. Db cept R “ne. s:ye Rc. 9,.0ey: 


[*37°103] =:(qP).Bex.y= RB... Ley: 
[*10°23] =:Bex.y=R“B.Dg rey: 
[*13°191] =:Bex.Dp.re RB (1) 


Γ. (1). «1011 .*20°3.955. Prop 
44036. 1. s‘R'“« = [((Πβ). βεκ. ας RB} [Similar proof] 
¥40°37. Ε. Rp’e C pS Rk 
Dem. | 7 
F.xd71. Dive R“pfe. Ξ τὸ (gy). γερίκ. “ἂν :. 


[*40°1 ] =:.(qy):Bex.dg.ye Ri: ahy:. 

[*10°33] =:.(qy):-(B): Bex. d.yeR:xhy:. 
[*11-26] 2:.(8):.(qy):Ben.d.yeB: chy:. 
[*5°31] 9 :.(8):.(qy)i Bex. d.yeR.ahy:. 
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[*10°37] D:.(8):.Bex.D.(qy)-yeR. oRy 3 
[*37-1] 2:.(8):Bex.d.%6eRB:. 
[*40°35 ] D:.26€p{R «2: DF. Prop 

*40°38. +. R8‘s8x = sf RK 


Dem. 
Γ. 971. 5. τ: ewe Rsk. ΞΞ το (Gy). yeste.aRy:. 


[*40°11] =. (Wy) :. (qa).aex.yearaRy:. 
[*11°6] =:.(qa)s.aex:(qy)-yea why:. 
[*37°1] =:.(qa).aex.ce R“a:, 

[*40°36] =:1r6es*R“e :: D+. Prop 


This proposition is frequently used in the proofs of arithmetical pro- 
positions. 
*404. F: EN R“B.3.sSROB=2 l(qy).yeR.xce Ry} 
This proposition is only significant when D‘R C Cls. 
Dem. 
k.«376.3+:Hp.>d.R“B=al(qy).yeB.a= Ry} (1) 
F.(1).*40°11.5 | 
F::Hp.d:.vesSR“B.=: (qa): (qy)-yeR.a=Ry:vea: 
[*11°6] s(qy)iyeR:(qa).a=Ry.vea: 
[*14°205] -(qy)-yeR.ce Rfy:: DE. Prop » 
*40°41. F:EWR“B.D. pR“B=B lye R.d,.x2e Ry} [Similar proof] 
40°42. Ε: (9). Κωτ Piru Qa. dD. Ra=s( Pau Qa) = Pau ssa 


ΕΠ 1Π AM 


Dem. | 
—b.ael421. DF: Hp.d.(@). EI! R@. EE! Paw. ἘΠῚ Qe (1) 
Γ. (1). Ἀ40.4. 5Ε:ΗΡ.9. 8. Π΄““α-Ξ καὶ \(qy) .yeasxe Ry} | 

{Hp} - ἢ (ay) -yea.re Ply Qty} 
[*22°34] =2{(qy):yearve Pry.v.ve Qty} 
[κ4΄4.10’42} #4 τῷ \(qy) yea.zePy.v.(qy).yea.reQy} 

[(1) 40° 4] =@{res'PMa.v.res'Q a} 

[*20°42.%22°34] = = 5 Peg υ s§Q%a 

[*40°171] = s(Pau Ya): DF. Prop 


This proposition is used in *40°57, where we take R=C, P=D, Q=d. 
*40°43. ΕἸ EN R“B.o:8RBCa.=:yeB.d,.hyCa 


Dem. 

+. «37°68. ΞΕ: Hp. d:.yeB.d,. Ry Carzi:yvye R“B.D,.yCa:. 

[%40°151 | =:5R“BCaz: DF. Prop 
+*40°44. bis EN R“B.D2.aC pR“B.=:ye B. 3, ας RY 

Dem. 


ye R“B.D,.aCy:: 
aC pRB :: DF. Prop 


+ .*37'63.DF::Hp.d:.ye8.d,.aChy: 
[%40°15] 
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The following proposition is used in the proof of #8444. 
#4045. bi.yeB. dy. Rey CSy:d.sS RBC 9.558 


Dem | 7 . 7 : 
Ε..1491.95 τ. Hp. Ds EN S“B.EN RB: - (1) 
[*37°62.%40°13] D:yeB.d,- Sy CsS“B: 

[Hp] DiyeR.d,.- Ry CsS“B: 
[*40-43.(1)] Dis RBC SSRs. D1. Prop 


The following proposition is used in the proof οὗ #94402. 
*40°451. Ε: γε βοῦν. RtyC Sy: D.p'R“BC p'S“B 


Dem. ᾿ | 
b «14°21. *87°62.#40°12. Db: Hp. DiyeB.d.piR“BC Ry. 
[Hp] >. psR“BCSy. 
| [*40°44 | >: pS RBC p'S“B:. D+. Prop 
#405. +.stR“B=R“B 
Dem. 
— -- 
+. *3212.%404. 24 .s'R“B=2 \(qy) ye B.ve Εν) 
[¥32°18] 3 =@{(qy)-yeR.ehy} 
pee 01)] = R“B.OF. Prop 


εὐρ νεῖ ae pR“B = BlyeB.Dy-cRy} [*32712.%40°41 . *32°18] 

pR“B is the class of terms each of which has the relation ὦ to. every 
member of 8, just as R“8 is the class of terms each of which has the relation 
R.to some member of 8. In the theory of series, pR“B plays an important 
part, correlative to that played by R*‘8 (which is fe by ἘΠῚ Ὁ) If 8 is 


a class contained in a series whose generating relation is R, p‘R“‘B will be 
the proaerrat< of all members of 8, while R“8 will be the predecessors of 
some £. 


44052. +. sR“ R= R“B [Proof as in *40°5] 
44053, |. pR“B=9 weB.Dz.eRy} [Proof as in ¥40°51] 
*40°54 ΓΕ. pRa= 2 (β CR) [*40°51. #32°181] 
4055, b.p'R“a=9 (aC Ry) [#40°53 . #8218] 


From this point onwards to *40°69, the propositions are inserted on 
account of their use in the theory of series. 
*40°56. Ε. 5.Ολ- γα = [*33°5 . *40°5 | 

In the above proposition, the conditions of significance require that A» 
should be a class of relations. 


4067. Ε΄. 8.6“, -- Ξ(Ώ “λ ὺ GA) =sDi ry «(1 [κ4042. #33) 16] 
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~ «- 
Ἀ406. +. p'R“A=V.pR“A=V_ [*87-29 .*40-2] 


- «-- - 
*40°61. F:q!iB.d.pSR“BC RB. pRB CRB 
Dem. | 


| —~ 
F.*«3773. Dt: Hp.d.qi RB. 


[40-23] >. pRB CRB. 
[5408] >. pR“BORB 
Similarly +:Hp.d.pR“BCR“B 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


- ee 
#4062. bi q!@.Dd.pR“B COR. pR“BCOR 
[¥40°61 . *37°15°16 . #33161] 


[PART I 


(1) 
(2) 


The two following propositions (*40°63'64) are used in proving *40°65, 


which is used in *204°63. 
> 
#4063. F:qiP-Q‘R.D.pR“B=aA 


Dem. 

F.*33-41.Transp. DF: a~reC‘R. >. Ra=A (1) 
F .#37°704. Drive. 5) Rx eR“B (2) 
F.(1).(2).%*2232.Dh:ae8—U‘R.D Rae R“B. Raa . 
[*20°57 ] aah eR“B ; 
[40°22] >. pR“B=A (3) 
Γ. (3). 101128. Ot. Prop ᾿ 

*40°64. Ε:π' β - δ). Dp R“B =A [Proof as in *40°63] 


—> «- 
Ἀ4005. Ε:η1β- Ο.5.» ΕΞ β-λΛ.ρ» β-λ [κ406804. χ88:16] 


-- 
*40°66. Ε:.-αζρ!β.Ξιφεαιψεβ. 3... Ἐν 
Dem. 
| — 
ΕΓ. 4051. ΞΕ: :α ΓΟ» Re. 
[*20°3] 
[*11-62] 


.aCB(yeR.Dy.cRy):. 
Gea. dz: yeR.d,. Ry: 


"11 


ς- — 
*4067. bi. 8CpiR a.=:cea.yeB.d,,.0Ry:=.aC pRB 
[Proof as in *40°66] 
«- vo ςς- 
*40°68. Fan p!P al Pips P a 
Dem. 
: <— 
F.#40°53. Db. 2eanp Pa. Dd: ccaryea.dDy.yPr: 
[*10°26] 2:a@Priyea.d,.yPax: 


ἐν (@,y)t. cea. yeB.Dd.cRy:: D+. Prop 
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{[*10°24] a: (az): ped tryed. Dye YPz: 
[*40°53.%37°105] D:a26P“p!P“a:. D+. Prop 

This proposition is used in the theory of series (*206°2). 

440681. bean p'P“ac P“p'P“a [Proof as in #40°68] 

The following proposition is used in *211°56. 
*40°682. Finta np P“B -»2-BCP*a 


Dem. | 
F.*40°53.5b:.Hp.3:(qu):vearyeB.D,.yPa: 
[*5°31] D:(qz):yeB.dy.vea.yPu: 
[*11-°61] D:yeR.d,.(qu).vea.yPa. 
[*37°1] Dy: ye Paz. D+. Prop 
| .«- ς- 
4069. ΕΣ: iC*’Pa pf'P“a.=.q!P.q! p'P“a 
Dem 
«- .- 
Γ. 08:24. κ24.501. 9: ἢ ΟΡ ps Pa. 2. ἀπ ρα (1) 
«- .-- 
Ε.Ἀ40062. ΡΣ 1α.}}}Ν}Ρ΄ ἃ... 60 Ὁ} Δ ρΡᾳ (2) 
— 
F.*40°6. IF:ia=A.9:CPapiPa=CP: 
«-- 
[39:24] 9:1}... 6} an p{P a (8) 
«- «- 
Γ.(2). 3). 4483. Digi P.q!p PP a.d.q! CP a p'P a (4) 
F.(1).(4). 2+. Prop | 


} —>p 4--- ἱ 
The above propositions concerning p‘R“8 and p‘R“8 of course have 
-» 
analogues for s‘R“8 and s‘R“8. But owing to *40°5, these analogues are 
more simply stated as properties of R“‘8 and R“8. Thus, for example, 
#37°264 is the analogue of *40°67.. The above propositions concerning 


- ς-- 
p‘R“B and p‘R“8 will be used in the theory of series, but until we reach 
that stage they will seldom be referred to. 


*407. |F.saf“B=2 {(qu,y).vea.yeB.z=x2Py} 
22 
Dem. 
F.*40711.%383.53 0 | 
- SAP “B=Z (ayy) -yeBuy=Lyaezey} 
[*38°131] =2 ((qy, 4, y).yeB-y=fya.vea.z=22y} 
[K13°19] -- 2 {(qau,y).vea.yeB.z=x2Py}.D+. Prop 
This proposition is of considerable importance, since it gives a compact 
form for the class of all values of the function «2y obtained by taking a in 
the class a and y in the class @. Thus, for example, suppose a is the class 
of numbers which are multiples of 8, and 8 is the class of numbers which 
are multiples of 5, and # x y represents the arithmetical product of # and γ, 
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then s‘a x"B will be the:class of products of multiples of 3 and multiples 


of 5, 1.6. the class of multiples of 15. Again suppose a and # are both classes 
_ of relations; then 8 ‘a | “8 will be all relative products R|S obtained by 


| choosing # in the has a and S in the class β. 
*40°71. +. 8. Rye = (8° e)Py= Py sx 


Dem. . 
Εν 40°38 .*38°31. 9}. s§ Pye =P y's 
33 


[438-2] | = (se) $y. DF. Prop 


The hypothesis R“aCa, which appears in *40°8°81, is one which ofaye 
an important part at a later stage. In the theory of induction (Part II, - 
Section E) it characterizes a hereditary class, and in the theory of series 1t 
characterizes an upper section (when combined with aC Ch). 


βά40 8. ts:aexn.>D, RaCa: > Re she C sx 


Dem. | 
ae ΧΒΤΊΤΙ. Dt :: Hp. 5: LEK. 5, Ea. 1. aRy. Diy YEAS 
[*11‘62] D:i.aexn. cea Εν. Day YEA 
[*40°13] . %. ἢ : | eae yeste: 
[*40°11.%10°23] - >: DESK. xRy «De,y« ye ser 
[*37°171] | D3. Rs Oster Db. Prop 
44081. f:.aex-Da. RaCa:>. Rp C px 
᾿ς Dem. 3 
F.x87171.3b::.Hp.Ddi:aex.d:cea. chy. d.yea:: 
[Exp.Comm] D::cRy.Dinaex.Dixzea.DdD.yeas. | | 
[*2°77 | 7 Di.aex.D.Lveardiaex.D.yea (1) 


F.(1). 4101-21-97 . > | 
ΕἸ Hp. DiraRy. Diack» Dee LEAL ISAEKA- Da. YEA? 
D:.c2epie. Dd. yep: 
[Imp] Di: vepr. ee D.yepie | (2) 
b .(2).*37°171. 35. Prop | 


L 
+ 
Ε 
Ἔ 
#41141. Ε: Rer.cRy.d.u(sr)y 
Ε 
Ε 
Ε 
Ε 
Ε 


441’ THE PRODUCT AND SUM OF A CLASS OF RELATIONS 


Summary. of *41. | 
_ The propositions to be given in this number, down to *41°3 exclusive, are 
the analogues of those of *40, excluding those from *40'3 onwards, which 
have no analogues. Proofs will not be given, in this number, when they are 
exactly analogous to those of propositions with the same decimal part in *40. 
The smaller importance of p‘ and 8‘A,.as compared with p‘A and s‘h, Is 
illustrated by the smaller number of propositions in #41 as compared with | 
*40. ᾿ 
_ Our definitions -are 

#4101. pr=29(Rer.Dp-aRy) Df 
#4102. 8A =29{((qR).Rer.cRy} Df | | 

Of the propositions preceding *41'3, which are analogues of propositions 
in *40, the only two that are frequently used are 
¥41:13. Ε: εχ... κε 
Ἀ41.151. Ε:.ἐλοϑ. ΞΊ ελ.5». RCS 

Of the remaining propositions of this number, which have no analogues 
in *40, the most important are *41°43-44°45, namely 

DSA=sDA, Asr=s*d**a, Ο'δ(λ -Ξ- 546. 

These propositions are constantly required in the theory of selections (Part II, 
Section D) and in relation-arithmetic. Most of the other propositions of this 
number are used only once or not at all. 


44101. p'r=29(Rer.De.cRy) Df 
#4102. sr =29((qR).Rer.aRy} Df 


411. bse (pr)y.=:Rer.dR.xhy 


Κ4111. Ε: 2(6A)y.=.(qR).Rer.ahy 
4112. F:Rer.0.prack 

4118. F:Rera.D.RESA 

"4114. F:Rer.a(pryy.d.ahy 


*41°15. 
*41°151. 
*41°16. 
*41:161. 
#4117. 


»SGpr.=:Rer.dz.SCR 
2SAECS.=:Rer.Dd2. RES 
SAC pw.D.pUCcpn - 
sACw.Dd.SrA ἐμ 

pru pC p(r0 μ) 
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#41171. b. 8.0 Sy = ἐλ Up) | 
*4118. Ε.ῥ'Α. ν μ) -Ξ ῥ'λ ἃ ῥ'μ 
Χ41.181. Ε. δ(Χ ὁ p) δὰ ἃ Sp 
Ἀ41.19. Fira(Sa)y.=1Rer.d2. RES: dg. δύ 
#412, Ε:λ-λ.ϑ.ῤλενῦ 
4121. F:A=4.3.8X=SA 
¥41:22, bt: Aer.Dd.pr=A 
#41221. b:Ver.d.8X=V 
¥41:23. Fig tin. dD.pr»acsrxa | 
44124. Fig ta: Rer.Dp.SECR:D.SECSXr 
#4125. bia (sd) y.=.q!an R(eRy) 
¥41:26. Fig !sa2.=.(qR).Rer.qih 
Ἀ41.27. F:. PASXH=A.=:ReEXA.DZ.PAR=A 
#413. | .Cnv‘p‘r~n=p*Cnv“r 
Dem. 
F. #3113] .5 
rts y (Cov’p'rA)2.=2a(p'r)y: 
[Κ411] Ξ: ΑΙ ελ. κι. ν: 
[*31°131] =:Rer.Dn-y(Cnv‘R)z: 
[*37°63.%38113] =:PeCnv“r7.3p.yP2: 
[κ411] =:y(pfCnv“r) κα :. DF. Prop 
44131. +. Cnv‘s'a = 8Cnv"r [Proof as in *41°3] 
¥41:32. |. Cnv pe = p“Cnv““‘« = [#413 . *37°354] 
¥*41:33. |. Cnv““s« = 8@Cnv“« [Ἀ41.31. #37354] 
*41:34. Ε. ξΑἽ““λ- αἽ sr | 
Dem 
+ 441-11. #8813. #13195. Db: (δα 1 “A)y.=:(qP).Per.x(atP)y: 
[*35°1] =:(qP).Per.xvea.xPy: 
[10°35] =:vea:(qP).Per.xPy: 
[441-11.%35°1] —=:12a(a1sA)y:. D+F. Prop 
41.941. F.8*PaSX=(8A)fa [Proof as in *41°34] 
#41342. F.sPar=(sar)Pa ; 
Dem. 


F. #36711 .*35-21. 56.8 Pal r = ξΑἽ “Par 
[#4134] =a] (sf α΄“) 
[#41341] =a} (sr)Pa 
[*36°11] | =($r)FCa.Db. Prop 
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The following proposition is used in *85°22. 
#4135. | .SM Pe = MP 8! κ 


_ Dem. 
b. 41°11 .%38°13. Dba (8M Px) y.=.(qa).aex.x(Mfa)y. 
[*35°101] =.(qa).aex.yea.xMy. 
[*%40°11.*35°101] =.2(Mf s‘x)y: D+. Prop 


¥41:351. +. 564 M8 = (s%x) 1M. [Proof as in *41°35] 
#414, +. D'prACpDr 


Dem. 
F.*33°13.9 | 
—RiweD Pr. =:.(qy)- «(pry 
[Κ411] ΞΕ -. (1): δ ελ. 25. σἂν -. 
[*11°61] 2:.Rer.dn-(qy).cRy:. 
[*33°13] 2:.Rer.Ddz.ceD*SR:. 


[*40°41.*33°12] D:. ae pfDSX:: DE. Prop 
*41°41. +. dX C pA = [Proof as in *41°4] 
*41°42, +. CAC PCr 


Dem. | 
ΓΕ. #331382. 9 τιν ce Cpr.H (qy):2(pr)y.V.y (pr) x2: 
[κ41.1] =Hi(qy)::Rer.dp-eRy:vi:Rer.dp.yRe:: 
[*10°41°221] 9 :: (1) 1: (AR): Rer.D.cRyiv: Rer.d.yRe:: 
[*4°78] Di(qy):(R):.Rer.d:eRhy.v.yRha:: 
[11-61] 3::(R)i: Rer.D:(qy):aRy.v.yRe: 


[*33°132] | D:ceCR:: 
[*%40°41.*33°122] sswep'O"rX::. +. Prop 
#4143. +. DSA =sDOr | 

Dem. 


υ 


Ε. κ3818. Db τ σελ. : (χν). (δ) : 


[Χ41.11] =:(qy):(qR).Rer.x2Ry: 
[*11°23'55] =:(qR): Rer:(qy).aRy: 
(*33°13] =:(qR).Rer.2eD‘R: 
[*40°4.%33°12] =:ves'D*X:. D+. Prop 


4144. +.d‘sX=s'A = [Proof as in *41°43] ᾿ 
*41-45. F.CSX=s6C%X 
Dem. 
Ε.Ἀ9816.2. Οἰλ- λυ ASA 
[κ41.48.44] = Dr υ SOX 
[*40°57] = sO. D5. Prop 
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41 Ὁ. Ps gf lp é με pier tee μ“ 
ΕΣ 


Dem. 

F.€d4'1 2D | 

Fea (pr| pip) z= 2.(qy)- 2(pr)y.y (pip) z:. 
[*4h1] ; =:.(qy):.Per.Dp.xPy: Qeu.Dq-yQz i. 
[11°56] =:.(qy):- (P,Q): Pérx.3.2Py:Qep.d. ig τ 
[*11°37-39] ‘Ds. (gy) (P,Q): Per. Qep. Dd. xPy .yQzi: 
{*11°61] 2 (P, Q):.Per.Qep.d.(qy).2Py.yQz- 
[#3421] D.a(P|Q)z: 

[#13191] 3:.(P,Q, BR): Per.Qeu-R=P|Q 3 ~cRz:. 
[Κ11.21.35] 3:.(R):(qP, 9). Ῥελ. ῷςμ. ΚΞ ΡΙῳ.3. “2: 
[5401] 2:.( 8): eh OG ~2.¢hz:. 

[44171] er (pis | 664) 223.9 ΕΟ Prop. 

#4151. Ε΄. 8 |sp= ssn | “μ 
Ἔκ Κ941..2 


ες (δ ξμ). =r. (11.}). (SA)y.y (Sp) 2s 


[4h 11] = 2. (qy)2-(GP)..Per.2Py :(qQ)-Qeu.yQz:. 
> [11°54] =:.(qy):- (GP, 9): Per.aPy.Qeu-yQz:. 
| (41 1:24-27] =:.(qP, Q):-(qy).Per.2Py.Qem.yQz:. 


[10°35] =:.(qP, Q):. Per. Qeu: (Gy). aPy.yQz:. 


[KB 41] =:(qP, Q): Pera. Qeu-x(P|Q)2:. 

, [*13°195] =:(qP,Q,R).Per.Qen.R=PIQ. wet, 
[#1124407] =:.(qR). Re sh |. oRet. 
["4011] = 1.0 (8s , u)er > «Prop 


The above proposition, Se is used in *92°31, states that, if A and μὶ are 
-classes of relations, the relative product of.the relational sum of λ and the 
relational-sum of y is the relational sum of all the relative Peet formed 


_ of a member of \ and a member of yp. 
The following proposition is used in *96°111. 
“4152. br.a]srGQ.=:Per.dp.a]TPCQ 


Dem. 
+. 551. Ἀ41.11.9 
Ειξαήφλαρ.Ξε wea: (GP).Per.2Py: zy. e073 
[*10°3523] =:.cea.Per.xPy. pry tQy: 
[*35°1] =: Per.2(a|P)y-Opey-tQY% 


f#*41-62] 5 PerX.Dp.a{P CQ: 5+. Prop 
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The following proposition is used in *162°32 and in #166°461. 
#416. Fi.yeR.d,. Py =Qyu Ryid.H#PB=HKQ CP YER SB 
Dem. 7 
Ε. 910. #1421 . 41°11. 18.196. 
ΕἸ: Hp. 3:.u(8P*8)v.=:(qy) yeR-u(PYy)v: 


[Hp] =:(qy)-yeB-u(Qyu Rfy)v: 
[*23-34.%10°42] =:(qy).yeB.u(Qy)v.v.(qy)-yeS.u(Ry)e: 
[437-6.%41-11] = 


2 u (8 Q“B)v.v.u (RS) vi: >+. Prop 


42, MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS 


Summary of *42. 


The present number contains various propositions concerning products and 
sums of classes. They are concerned chiefly with classes of classes of classes, 
or with relations of relations of relations. These are required respectively in 
cardinal and in ordinal arithmetic. Thus *42°1 is used in *112 and #113, 
which are concerned with cardinal addition and multiplication, while *42°12°2 
are used in *160 and *162, which are concerned with ordinal addition. *42°22, 
though not explicitly referred to, is useful in facilitating the comprehension οὗ 
propositions on series of series of series, or rather on relations between relations 
between relations, which are required in connection with the associative law 
of multiplication in relation-arithmetic. 


#421. +. 5's =s's%e 

Here « must, for significance, be a class of classes of classes. The proposi- 
tion states that if we take each member, a, of «, and form s‘a, and then form 
the sum of all the classes so obtained, the result is the same as if we form the 
sum of the sum of «. This is the associative law for s, and is (as will appear 
later) the source of the associative law of addition in cardinal arithmetic. The 
way in which this proposition comes to be the associative law for s may be 
seen as follows: Suppose « consists of two classes, a and @; suppose a in turn 
consists of the two classes ἕξ and 7, and β of the two classes ξ΄ and η΄. Then 
sa=Fun.sB=é v7’. (This will be proved later.) Thus s‘‘« has two 
members, one of which is ἕν ἡ, while the other is & v7’. Thus 

s‘sx=(Eun)u (v7). 
But s‘« has four members, namely &, 7, &, 7. Thus s‘sse=Eunu lun. 
Thus our proposition leads to 
(ἔν ηγυ (ξ' νη)πξνηυξνη, 

which is obviously a case of the associative law. 

Our proposition states the associative law generally, including the case 
where the number of brackets, or of summands in any bracket, is infinite. 
The proof is as follows. 


Dem. 
t. #404. Db es vests. = 2. (qa). aex. Lesa: 
[40°11] =:.(qa):aen:(q&).Eea.vekin 
[*11°6] — =:.(q&):.(qa).aex.E€earre€:. 
[*40°11] =:.(q&).€est«.ve€k:. 


[40°11] =:.a68‘s'e:: DF. Prop 
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"42:11. Fi. pp «= aig κ 
Dem. | 
F.#40°41 Db. vepp«. =: Bex. Dp.cep'p: 


(*40°1.*11°62] =:Bex.yeB-Og,- vey: 
{*11:2.*%10°23] =:(q8).Bex.yeB.d,-vey: 
{*40°11] =ryeste.D,.-“LEYy:? 


[*40°1 | =:xvep'sx:.>+. Prop 

This is the associative law for products. Supposing again, for illustration, 
that « consists of the two classes a, 8, while a consists of the two classes &, 
and β of the two classes ξ΄, η΄, then p‘‘« consists of the two classes ἕ a ἡ and 
ξ' nn’, so that p*p«=(Enn)n(E’n7), while p‘sse= Enna & an’. Thus 
our Proposition becomes 

(Enna(E an)=Eann€ an. 

A descriptive function R‘« whose arguments are classes or classes of classes 

may be said to obey the associative law provided 
RER“K = Rs‘. 

This equation may be interpreted as follows: Given a class a, divide it 
into any number of subordinate classes, so that no member 15 left out, though | 
one member may belong to two or more classes. Let the classes into which 
a is divided make up the class «, so that « isa class of classes, and s“x =a. 
Then the above equation asserts that if we first form the R’s of the various 
sub-classes of a, and then the # of the resulting class, the result is the same 
as if we formed the & of a directly. 


In some cases—for example, that of arithmetical addition of cardinals— 
the above equation holds only when no two members of « have a common 
term, z.e. when the parts into which a is divided are mutually exclusive. 

For a descriptive function whose arguments are relations of relations, we 
shall find another form for the associative law; this form plays in ordinal 


arithmetic a part analogous to that played by the above form in cardinal 
arithmetic. | 


4212. Ε΄. SSO = Ss 


Dem. τς | 
Fia4l 11. DE sa (ss“aA)y.=. (qu). wer. x(Su)y. 
(x41 11] =.(qu,P).wer.Pep.xPy. 
[*40°11] =.(qP).Pesr.xPy. 
[41-11] =.” (str) yz DE. Prop 
#4213. bpp rA= pis | 
Dem. 


ball Db so (Pp Aly =i per. Dea (piy)y? 
[41-1] sper εμ. yx chy: 
R&Ww I | 21 


I Hl 
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[1 1-2.%10°-23] =:(qu).mer.Rep-Dp-wRy: 
[*40°11] =:Resr.dp-aRy: 
[Κ411] =:a2(p's'r)y:. DF. Prop 


ADO, OOP = COOP = FOP = FP 


This proposition assumes that P is a relation between relations. For 
example, suppose we have a series of series, whose generating relations are 
ordered by the relation P. Then ΟἿ is the class of these generating relations; 
§‘C‘P is the relation “one or other of the generating relations which compose 
CP,” and C*sC*P is the class of all the terms occurring in any of the series. 
C““O‘P is the fields of the various series, and s‘C“‘C*P is again all the terms 
occurring in any of the series. iit ar is all the terms belonging to fields of 


series which are members of (“P, and FP ‘P is all members of fields of members - 
of the field of P; each of these again is all the terms occurring in any of the 
series. The proof is as follows: 


Dem. 
| Εν e445. Db. OOP =sOKOP (1) 
b 40°56. DE. 8 OSO°P = FHOEP (2) 
L385. DEL POCKP = Pe REp 
[437°38] = Ftp (3) 


bt .(1).(2).(8). D+. Prop 


The following propositions apply to a relation of relations of relations. 
These propositions are useful for proving associative laws in ordinal arith- 
metic, since these laws deal with series of series of series, and series of series 
of series are most simply constituted by supposing the generating relations of 
the constituent series to be ordered by relations which are themselves ordered 
by a relation P. 


#4221. Ε΄. 5Ο΄“0“(ΨΡ = C8 COOP = COOP = COPECO Pa OEP 
Dem. 
Ε. 4088. DE.sfCCOHOP=C%S ΟΡ (1) 
F.(1).%42°2.56. Prop 
#4222, +. 88s6CSSOOOP = ς  φ COOSP = ΞΟ OP 
= σοί OP = (τ FOE P 
-- -» 
που FEOreecep — FS‘ KF ‘P —_ 15 Ρ 
[Κ422]. κ41 46. κ40.56. κκ42.2. κ87.8] 
If P, in the above proposition, is a relation which generates a series of 


series of series, the above gives various forms for the class of ultimate terms 
of these series. Thus suppose Ye C‘P; then Q is a relation between generating 
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relations of series. If now Re.C‘Q, Καὶ is the generating relation of a series 
which we may regard as composed of individuals. The class of individuals so 
obtainable may be expressed in any of the above forms, as well as in others 
which are not given above. 


—> 
*42°3. + .s's‘Ra=s'R“a 
Dem. 
- -Ὦ 
Γ. 421... 59.“ -Ξ- Ξ25. Ra 
[κ40.5] -- δα. D+. Prop 


ς-- vo 
*42°31. F.s‘s*Ra=s‘Ra [Proof as in *42°3] 


21—2 


443. THE RELATIONS OF A RELATIVE PRODUCT 
TO ITS FACTORS 


Summary of *48. 


The purpose of the present number is to give certain προ δ, ΠΟῊΒ on the 
relation which holds between P and Q whenever P=Q|R, or whenever 
P=R|Q, or whenever P= R|Q|S, where R and S are fixed. In virtue of 
the general definitions of *38, these relations are respectively | R, R|, and 
(R|)\(|.8). Such relations are of great utility both in cardinal and in ordinal 
arithmetic; they are also much used in the theory of induction (Part II, 
Section E). In place of the notation (R|)|(|S), which is cumbrous, we adopt 
the more compact notation R||S. If) is a class of relations, R |‘ will be the 
class of relations R| P where Ped, | R“A will be the class of relations P| R 
where Ped, and (|| S)**A will be the class of relations R|P|S where Ped. 
These classes of relations are often required in subsequent work. 


In virtue of our definitions, we have 
*43°:112. F.(2||S)Q=R|Q|S 
The propositions most used in the present number (except such as RICE 
embody definitions) are the following: 
#*43°302. Ε. (Ρ). Pe dA(R]|S) 
κ48.411. Ε΄. RC = | RED 
Ἀ48.421. Ε. δ | 1 .Ἃ τ (ξ)} αὶ 


The remaining propositions are used seldom, but their uses, when they are 
used, are important. 


*43°01. R||S=(R\)\(|S) Df 
At a later stage (in *150) we shall introduce a simpler notation for the 
special case of R||R. The following propositions are for the most part. 


immediate consequences of the definitions, and proofs are therefore usually 
omitted. | | 
*43°1. :P(R|I)Q.=.P=R/Q 
#43101. |: P(|R)Q.=-P=Q|F . 
*43:102. Ε: P(R||S)Q.=-P=R|Q|S 


Ε 
Ε 
Ε 
χ4311. Ε. ΒΕ] 9-- Ε]0 
Ε 
Ε 
+ 


443-111. F.| RQ=Q|R 
443-112. Ε. (Ε|[3) Ὁ -- Ε]Ο 3 
χ4312. +. E!R|‘Q 
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443-121. b .E!| RQ 
443-122, Ε. E!(RI|S)Q 


48:2. 


Dem. 
Ε. 431. :1 (}}[1(560}.Ν. 
[*13°195.%34°21 | 


Ε. 


(9) ὅν) Ξ (Δ 8)} 
(qM).L=R|M.M=S8|N. 
L=R\S8\N. 


ΠΠ 1 ΠῚ 


[*43°1 ] .L{(R\8)|} Ν : at. Prop 
*43°201. + .(| R)| (|S) =| (S| 2) [Proof as in *43°2] 
443202. + (| R)|(S)) =(S}) || 2)=S||B [Proof as in 3.482] 
#4321. +.(P||Q)|(RI)=(P| AI 
443-211. | .(R|)|(P||Q)=(R| P)|@ 

#43-212. + .(P||Q)|(| RB) =P Ὁ] @), 

#43213, |. (| R)|(P||Q)=P||(Q| 2) 

44322. +.(P||Q)|(RI|S)=(P| Β)}Π(δ1 ῳ) 

4433. +.(P).PeC‘R| [κ4812.. .κ88.48] 

#43301. +.(P).PeA‘|R | 

¥43'302. + .(P). PeA(R|S) 

44331. F.PLA‘R|=PPCR|=P 

Dem. 

Ε. #43°12.%33-431. DE.A'PCAR| (1) 
[%83°161] DF. ASP COR (2) 
t .(1).(2). #35°452.3F . Prop 

¥43°311. +. PP d*|R=PfC'|R=P 

#43°312. Ε΄ PP A(R||S)=PPC(R||S)=P 

#4334. Ε. R|*R=|R‘R= FR? [x43-11-111] 

443-4. +.R®“D‘P=D‘R|‘P [κ87.82..κ481] 

443-401. b. Κ΄ Ρ-- (ΠΡ [κ8182.. 43-101] 

χ4341. Ε. Β΄ ἐλ -- ΠΕ A [κ48.4.χ87.356] 

χ43.411. Ε. ROR = | ROX [κ48.401.. κ81.865] 

443-42, Ε΄ SR) “χε ΕἸ] ἐλ 
Dem. | 

40°11. #8771. κ431. 9 
F:.0(8R|A)2.=:(q7T). Ter.2(h\T)z: 
[*34°1] =:(q7):Ter:(qy).cRy.yTz: 
[*11°6] =:(qy):aRy:(q7T).Ter.yT%z: 


("41-11 . 34-1] :0(R| sr) z:.+. Prop 
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Ἀ48.421. Γ. ἐς) ROX =(8A%)! RK [Proof as in 43°42] 
*43°43. Γ΄ 8( RIIS)A=(RI| S)Ger 


Dem. 
Γ. 57.98.29. (1 ||} 5). τ sR| | SOX 
[κ48.42] = f | (8* | 5.) 
[*4:3°4.2 1 ] = ]| ΦΧ [3 
[*43°112] = (|| δ). D6. Prop 


443-48. b:D‘PCa.d.Q|‘P=(Qpa)|*P  [*35-481] 
#43481. +: (‘PC@.D.|R'P=|(B1 RP [*35-48] 
443-49. b:sDXCa.d.(Q|)Pr=((Qha)|} Pa 


Dem. 
F.*4043.3:.Hp.3:Per.>.D*PCa. 


[43°48] 2-Q/P=((@Pa|KP ὦ 
Γ. (1). 85.71.39. Prop 
Ἀ48.491. Γ: «(Τ1λςΔβ.9. ([1}}}- {{(61 RPA [Proof as in κκ43.49] 
κά8 5. Ε:ΌΡζα. Ρςβ.3.(0|[1}}}} - {(Qfa)||(B1 RP 
[κ85΄48.48].. κ48:119] 
Ἀ4851. b:sSD*ACa.sMACB.D.(Q|| RP rA= (QP α)};(6 1.1} λ 
Dem. 
t.*40°43.5h:.Hp.d:Per.3.D‘PCa.d*PCB. 
[#43°5] | 2. (QB) P=((QPa)||(B1R)}P (1) 
F.(1). «35°71. 5+. Prop 
The above proposition is used in the proof of 574. 778. 


PART II 


PROLEGOMENA TO CARDINAL ARITHMETIC 


SUMMARY OF PART. II 


THE objects to be studied in this Part are not sharply distinguished from 
those studied in Part I. The difference is one of degree, the objects in this 
Part being of somewhat less general importance than those of Part I, and 
being studied more on account of their bearing on cardinal arithmetic than 
on their own account. Although cardinal arithmetic is the goal which 
determines our course in Part II, all the objects studied will be found to be 
also required in ordinal arithmetic and the theory of series. As this Part 
advances, the approach to cardinal arithmetic becomes gradually more marked, 
until at last nothing is lacking er the definition of cardinal numbers, with 
which Part III opens. 


Section A of this Part deals with unit classes and couples. A wnit class 
is the class of terms identical with a given term, 1.6. the class whose only 
member is the given term. (As explained 1 in the Introduction, Chapter ITI, 
pp. 76 to 79, the class whose only member is x 1s not identical with ὦ.) We 
define 1 as the class of all unit classes, leaving it to Part III to show that 1, 
so defined, is a cardinal number. In like manner, we define a (cardinal or 
ordinal) couple, and then define 2 as the class of all couples. The propositions 
on couples will not be much referred to in the remainder of the present Part, 
since their use belongs chiefly to arithmetic (Parts ITI and 1). On the other 
hand, the properties of unit classes are constantly required in Sections C, D, Εἰ 
of this Part. 


Section B deals, first, with the class of sub-classes of a given class, 2.¢. of 
classes contained in a given class. The sub-classes of a given class are often 
important in arithmetic. Next we consider the class of sub-relations of a 
given relation, 1.6. relations contained in a given relation.. The propositions 
on this subject are analogous to those on sub-classes, but less important. 
Next we consider the question of “relative types,” 1.6. taking any object a, and ᾿ 
calling its type t‘a, we give a notation for expressing in terms of ¢‘x the type 
of classes of which x is a member, or of relations in which 2 may be either 
referent or relatum, and so on. The notations introduced im this connection 
are very useful in arithmetic, especially in connection with existence-theorems. 
But the propositions of Section B are very seldom required in the later sections 
of the present Part. 


Section C, which deals with one-many, many-one and one-one relations, 
is very important, and is constantly relevant in the sequel. A relation is 
one-many when no term has more than one referent, many-one if no term has 
more than one relatum, and one-one if it is both one-many and many-one. 
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In this section, we define the notion of similarity, upon which all cardinal 
arithmetic is based: two classes are said to be similar when there is a one-one 
relation whose domain is the one and whose converse domain is the other. 
We prove the elementary properties of similarity, including the Schréder- 
Bernstein theorem, namely: If a is similar to part of 8, and β is similar to 
part of a, then a is similar to 8. 


Section D deals with the notion of selections, upon which both cardinal 
and ordinal multiplication are. based. A selection from a set of classes is 
a class consisting of one member from each class of the set. Thus a selective 
relation R may be defined as one which, for a given class of classes κ, makes 
R‘a a member of ἃ whenever a is a member of «. More exactly, a selective 
relation for a class of classes « is one which is one-many, which has « for its 
converse domain, and is such that, if #Ra, then zea. Such a relation may 
be called an e-selector from «. More generally, we may define a P-selector 
from « as a relation which is one-many, which has « for its converse domain, 
and which is contained in P. The theory of selectors is very important in 
arithmetic. But until we come to cardinal multiplication in Part III, Section B, 
the propositions of this fourth section will seldom be relevant. 


Section E deals with mathematical induction, not in the special form in 
which it applies to finite integers (this is considered in Part ΠῚ, Section ©), 
but in a general form in which it applies to alf relations. The propositions 
of this section are of very great importance, primarily in the theory of finite 
and infinite (Part ITI, Section C, and Part V, Section E), but also in many 
other subjects, and especially in the derivation of series from one-many, 
many-one or one-one relations—for example, in ordering the “rational” points 
of a projective space by means of successive constructions of harmonic points, 
The ideas involved in this section are somewhat complicated, and we must 
refer the reader to the section itself for an account of them. 


SECTION A 


UNIT CLASSES AND COUPLES 


Summary of Section A. 


In this section we begin (*50) by introducing a notation for the relaton 
of identity, as opposed to the pee “g=y”; that is, calling the relation of 
identity J, we > put 

1--ῶῇ («= y) Df. 
The purpose of this pmo is chiefly convenience of notation. The 


definition enables us to speak of L Dé I, I|R,a1Z, Ia, etc., which we could 
not otherwise do. 


At the same time we introduce diversity, which is defined as the negation 
of identity, and denoted by the letter J. The properties of 1 and J result 
immediately from *13, since 

aly. =y. 

We next introduce a very important notation, due to Peano, for the class 
whose only member is ὦ. If we took a strictly and purely extensional view of 
classes, we should naturally suppose this class to be identical with x But in 
view of the theory of classes explained in *20, it is plain that 2 can never be 
identical with a class of which it is a member, even when it is the only member 
of that class. Peano uses the notation “tx” for the class whose only member 
is ὦ; we shall alter this to “ὦ, following our general notation for descriptive 
fanctions: Thus we are to have 


—_—> 
fe = 9 (y=2) =9 (yl) = Ta, 
Hence we take as our definition 
- 
t=I Ὁ 
since this definition gives the desired value of ζω. The properties of are 
many and important. 


It is important to observe that “κα means “the only member of a.” Thus 
it exists when, and only when, a has one member and no more, in which case 


ais of the form εἰ, if xis its only member. Thus “ta” means the same as 
“(14) (w@ea),” and “2 (oz)” means the same as “(2”) (dx).” What we call 
“tfa” 1s denoted, in Peano’s notation, by “1a.” 

Classes of the form t‘x are called unit classes, and the class of all such 
classes is called 1. This is the cardinal number 1, according to the definition 
of cardinal numbers which will be given in *100. The properties of 1, so far 


as they do not depend upon other cardinals, or upon the fact that 1 is a 
cardinal, will be studied in *52. 
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After a number (*53) containing various propositions involving 1 or t, we 
pass to the consideration of cardinal couples (*54) and ordinal couples (#55). 
A cardinal ‘couple is a class ἕω uv ify, where e+y. The class of such couples 
is defined as 2, and will be shown at a later stage (*101) to be a cardinal 
number. An ordinal couple, which, unlike a cardinal couple, involves an order 
_as between its members, is defined as a relation ux f t*y (cf. *35°04), where 
we may either add x+y or not. The properties of ordinal couples are in part 
analogous to those of unit classes, in part to those of cardinal couples. In *56, 
we define the ordinal number 2 (which we denote ΤΥ: 2,, to distinguish it from 
the cardinal 2) as the class of all ordinal couples u‘a f t“y, where «+ y. It will 
be shown at a later stage that this is an ordinal number according to our 
definition of ordinal numbers (*153 and *251). 


᾿ς 4501. 


¥50. IDENTITY AND DIVERSITY AS RELATIONS — 


Summary of *50. 


The purpose of the present number is primarily notational. For notational 
reasons, we must be able to express identity and diversity as relations, and not 
merely as propositional functions, 1.96. we require a notation for 29 (ὦ = 3) and 


BY (ὦ We therefore put. 
9 (a+). Ρ 1- ρων) Df 
J=+T]I Df. 

In spite of the fact that diversity is merely the negation of identity, the 
kinds of propositions that employ diversity are quite different from the kinds 
that employ identity. Identity as a relation is required, to begin with, in the 
theory of unit classes, which is our reason for treating of it at this stage. It 
is next required, constantly, in the theory of mathematical induction (Part II, 
Section EK). It is required also in showing that cardinal and ordinal similarity 
are reflexive. These are its principal uses. 


Diversity, on the other hand, is required almost exclusively in the theory 
of series (Part V), and the first number in that theory will be devoted to 
diversity. Until that stage, diversity will seldom be referred to, with one 
important exception, namely in proving the associative law of multiplication 
in relation-arithmetic (#174). 


The most important propositions on identity in the present number are the 
following: 


*5016. +.I“a=a 

4504. +.R|I=I|R=R 

*505. F.a]l=Ifa=atlIfa 

Ε΄ Cnv(a4l)=a4l 

#5052, +.D(a1D)=A(a41)=C(a]D=a 
#5062. +:C‘RCa.Dd.R|(Ifa=R 
*5063. +:D‘RCa.D.Ifa|R=R 


The most important propositions: on diversity in the present number are 
the following: 


96023. b:RGJ. | 
«5024. fF: RCJ.=.(x).~ (aRz) 

45043. Kr: R?GJ.=.RAR=A 

45045. b:R?GJ.>.RGJ 

46047. Ε: RGR.D:REJ.s.RCJ.=.RAR=A 


-RGJ 
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It will be observed that all these propositions are concerned with RG Jor 
RE J, both of _which are satisfied if R is a serial relation. The hypothesis 


R?E Jor Καὶ ἃ R =A characterizes an asymmetrical relation, 1.e. one which, if 
it holds between # and y, cannot hold between y and a. 


45001. L[=29(«a=y) Df 
*5002. π.. 7 Df 

Most of the propositions of this number are obvious, and call for no 
comment. 


. Ξ y [*213. (50°01 )] 


“501. F:ialy.= 
“0011. Fiady.=.a2+y [23°35 . #501 . (*50°02)] 
#5012. b.S=29(a@+y) [50°11 . #2133] 
#5013. beg tl [#13-19 . *10°24'281 . #50°1] 
*5014. Ε. 7 ψτ-ν (*30°3 .*50°1 . Κ]0011] 
*50°15. F.(y). BE! l%y [50°14 . #1421. *10°11] 
*50'16. |+.[“a=a 
Dem. " 
F.a871. 3b: ceI“a.=.(qy). yea aly. 
[*50°1 | «=. (qy).yea.r=y. 
[%*13°195] =.x2ea:D+. Prop 
*5017. F:.c2ea.3,.Rae=a:3.R“a=a 
Dem. 
F.*1421.5+:Hp.d. EN Ra (1) 
t.*5014.D5b:. Hp.d:vea.d,.Rae=l[a: 
[*37°69.(1)] 2: R“a=Ia: 
[*50°16] | >: R“a=a:. dF. Prop 
κῦ02. +. [=I | 
Dem. | | 
F.x501  Dhki:aly.=.a=y 
[*13°16] =.y=2. 
[*50°1 | =.ylz. 
[*31-11] =. aly : D+. Prop 
45021. +. J=J 
Dem | | a > 
Εν #212 .(*5002).3F.J=+J (1) 
[x50°2.423°33] a ae 
[*31°16] =Cnv‘+ 7 


[(1).*3132] ΩΣ DE, Prop 
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κῦ022. t:RGI.=.RGI [χ814. κῦ09] 
45023. kK: RGJ.=.RGJ [κ814. #5021] 
*50°24. +: RCJ.=.(a“).~(cRz) 


Dem. 
Ε.Ἀ501]1. DF: REJ.=:eRy. ony. ty: 
[Transp] S:a=y.I2,7+-~ (chy): 
[*13°191] =:(@).~(#hz):. +. Prop 


08. Ε.(5). “1. [501.1315] 
*50°31. -.D‘=V.d‘T=V 


F.*50°3.%*10'24. 5 3. (x): (qy)- ely. (x): (qy).yla:. 
[*33°13°131] 9Ἐ (2). DUT: (e2).reAT: © 

| [*24°14] OF.DT=V.d7=V.5+t. Prop 
#5032, Ε. 07 =V_ [#5031 . *33-16 . #2427] 

*60°33. F:qiJ.3.DJU=V.dasJ=V.CU=V 


Dem. 
| F.*13°171.Transp.Jti.y+z.d:e24+y.v.cte2% 
[%50°11] Dhi.ylz.DdDiady.v.adz: 
[*33°14] I:2eDil (1) 
F.(1).111135. ΞΕ: 0.0.9. ΦεΏω;: 
[%10°11-21] IeigqgidJ.3.(2).reDV. 
[24°14] >.DiJ=V (2) 
b.(2).%5021: 5+. Prop Oo 


In the above proposition (#50°33), the hypothesis "1 "7 is equivalent to 
the hypothesis that more than one object exists of the type in question. This 
can be proved for all except the lowest type. For the lowest type, we can 
only prove the existence of at least one object: this is proved in *24°52. For 
the next type, we can prove the existence of at least two objects, namely A 
and V; these are distinct, by 5241. For the next type, we can prove the 
existence of 2? objects; for the next, 24, etc. But for the class of individuals 
we cannot prove, from our primitive propositions, that there is more than 
one object in the universe, and therefore we cannot prove W!J. We might, 
of course, have included among our primitive propositions the assumption 
that more than one individual exists, or some assumption from which this 
would follow, such as | 

(AG, 2, y) -pla.rdly. 
But very few of the propositions which we might wish to prove depend upon 
this assumption, and we have therefore excluded it. It should be observed 
- that many philosophers, being monists, deny this assumption. 
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¥5034. Ε. qi Jt Cls 


Dem. 
Ε. *20°41 . *22°38 . (#240102). DE. A, VeCls. 
[*24°1] | DF.A+V.A, VeCls. 
[*36°13.%50°11] Dt.A{SE Cls} V 
[*10°24] D+. Prop 


*50°35. b.aq!J[ Rel [Proof as in #5034] 
κ04. F.R|I=I|R=R 


~ Dem. 
b.«841. 3b: ¢(R|1)z2.=.(qy)-cRky.ylz. 
[*50°1 | =.(qy).cRy.y=z. 
[*13°195] ΞΞ. ΦΙ͂Ζ 
Ε.Ἀ341.32: a(I|R)z.=.(qy)-aly.yRz. 
[*50°1] Ξ (119). πεν} Εε. 
[Κ18:198] Ξ. ΦΙ͂Ζ 
t.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


50°41. HrR|PGJ.2.R|PGJ.=.RAP=A 
Dem. 


[PART II 


(1) 


(2) 


Ε. *3841.#50°11.9F: _R|PGJ.=:(qy). ohy . yP2. 3,2: ἘΠ 


[*13°196] =3(a):~(qy).cRy. ψω: 
[10.252] =:~(qa,y). chy. γα: 
[Κ8111] =i~(qa,y).cRy.2Py: 
[*23°33.%25°51] =:RAP=A: 
[4311424] | =:RAP=A: 
3: a4 =:R\Cov'PCJ: 
[434-203] =:R IPCI 
F.(1).(2). 34. Prop 

45042... 22=1 

Dem. 


b 4845. Db ral. =. (qy).vly.ylz. 
[#5071] =. (Hy)- aly.y=z. 
[*13°195] =.aIz:3+. Prop 


¥50°43. f: 1° J.= Ra R =K | #5041 4 


(I) 


(2) 


This proposition is useful in the theory of series. “ἢ AR=A” is the 


characteristic of an asymmetrical relation. 
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45044. biG !(RAI).D.q1(RA1) 


Dem. 
Γ. κ29.39.. 001." : ἢ (ὦ ὦ 71).Ξ « (ὦ, γ). “πη «ἀτεψ. 
[*13°195] =.(qv).cRe. 
[*34°54] 9. (ῃ5). 23. 
[¥13°195] 9. (ηα, ψ). chy.2=y. 
[κ98.38.κ50.1] 5. ἡ ΤΡ ἃ 1): ΞΕ. Prop 


*50°45. Ε:ΡΟυ.5. οῦ [κῦὅ0.44. Transp . *25°311] 
45046. b:RAR=A.D.RGJ [μδ0.48.46] 
*5047. Ε: R?GR.D:RGJ.=.RCJ.=.RAR=A 


Dem. ; 
Γ΄. 28.44.5 :Ηρ.9:  ςὺ.95. ςυ (1) 


F.(1).*50°45°43. 55. Prop 


This proposition is used in the theory of series. If R is a serial relation, 
we shall have R?G # and RG J. 


#505. Ε.αΊ11--1{α--αἼ1α 


Dem. 
F.k851L. DE: a(afl)y.=.xvea.aly. 
[*50°1 | =. LEA τεῳ. 
[*13°193] =.yea.co=y. 
[*50°1] =.aly.yea. 
[*35°101] =.e(Ifa)y (1) 
F.(1).#23°5.Db.a4l =aflalpa 
[*35-11] =a|Ifa (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 


45051, Ε΄ Οπν(αἼ1)Ξ α1 [35°51 . 450-25] 
© #502. ΕΚ. Dal) =a l)=C(atl)=a 


Dem. 
F.*35°61. 5+. Dat l)=an DT 
{*50°31 | =anV - 
[24-26] ΞΡ (1) 
Similarly +. d(all)y=a (2) 


F.(1).(2).*33°18. 5+. Prop 


*50°53. Ε.αἼ 7] βεείαα β)Ἴ1- Π[ (ans) 
Dem. | 

Ε. 85.221. κδ0΄ὅ. 9 .α1} β--αή(βΊ11) 

[*35°32 | =(an PB) {I (1) 

F.(1).*50°5 . D+. Prop 

R&W I | 22 
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*50'54. Ε.(αΊ 1)" ΞΞαἼ] 
Dem. 


b.k50°5 «DE. (a4 T= (a4) |p a) 


=a ll?fa 
=alifa 
ΞεαΊ]1.3 Ε. Prop 


Φεα.ιψεβ. Dn ad y : 
af @BEJ:.9+. Prop 


~{at GJ}. 


ἡ (αἴ B)-J. 


[*35°12] 
[*50°42} 
[*50°5 | 
*50°55. Ε: 48 5 - A.=.af BCI 
Dem 
+. *24°37. εἰ 11.9 
FranB=A.=: 
Ἐπεὶ ται = 
#5056. tiqi(an®).=-al{(at Bal} 
Dem 3 
F .*50°55 . Transp . *24°54.9 
Fiqt(an®). = 
[*25°55 | = 
[*23°'831.(*%50°02)] = 


SL i(at B)AT}:D+. Prop 


«5057. k.l[aAajR=1lARfa=IAalRfa 


Dem. 


[*50°5 | 
[*35°17] 
[*50°5] 
[*35°16-17°21] 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
*50'58. F:a{RGJ.=.RfaCJ.= 


Dem. 


+. *50°57.Db:lAalR=A. 


F.(1).*50°41. 55. Prop 
*50°59. |. cs fa)“B=anB 


Εν. κ9516.95}. 7 ΔαΊΊ εεαΊ ΓᾺΔ Καὶ 


- ΠΓ αὦ καὶ 
τ Ι Δ ΒΓ α 
κΞ-αἼ [Γαδ 
- 7 ΔαΊ ἔα 


Hevesi 


[PART II 


(1) 
(2) 


=.TARfa= A. -ITAa{Rfa=A (1) 


Εν 437-412. Db. (Ih a)“B=I“(an B) 


Dem. 
[*50°16] 
*506. +-+-.RiUfa=Rfa 
Dem. 


=anB.O-. Prop 


.*35'23.9+F. ge ok 


[*50°4] 
«50°61. F.Jfal|R=a lk 
Dem. 


Rfha.Dt. Prop 


Ε. ¥835°354. DF. 7} α} Ε -- ΠΠ(α1 R) 


[*50°4] 


=a]h.O+t.Prop 
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*50°62. 
*50°63. 


*50°64. 


*50°65. 
*50°7. 
*50°71. 


*50°72. 


*50°73. 
*50°74. 


Dem. 


*50°75. 
076. 


Dem. 


*50°761. 


cies ΠῚ Soa: Soka oes eye Ome το > Ὑ 


Ε 
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:>U'RCa.Dd.R\(Ifa=R 
>D‘RCa.Dd.I[fa| R=R 

ΕἸ G‘R)=R| (IP CR) =R 
.I}(D‘R)| R=IP(C!R)|R=R 
ΠΕ ςα.9. ΒΕ] 1} αΞ | 
:D‘RCa.d.|RIfa=Rk 
ΕΑ COR) =| ΒΑ CR) = R 
.R|‘I=|RI=R 

.Β|1- Ε] 
Εν κΚ48:1192.5 (ΕΠ 1) - ΕἸ QU 


=R\Q 
- Αἰ 


[*50°4] 


[¥43-11] 

F.(1).*380°41. D5. Prop 
.I||R=|R_ [Proof as in *50°74] 
:Pj=R|.=.P=R | 


[*50°6 . 35-452] 


[*50°61 


[*50°62 
[*50°63 
[*50°62 


.*35°451] 

»*22°42 . *33°161] 
»*22°42 . *33°161 | 
. *43°11] 

[*50°63. 


*43°111] 


[*50°7°71] 
[κῦὅ0΄4. κ43.11111] 


(1) 


b.*84-27 .430°41.3+:P=R.D.P\=R| (1) 
+ .#50°73 .*30°36. 2: P|=R|.D.P=R (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
:;P=|R.=.P=R [Proof as in *50°76] 


22—2 


*51. UNIT CLASSES 
Summary of *51. 


In this number we introduce a new descriptive function U‘s, meaning 
“the class of terms which are identical with z,” which is the same thing as 
“the class whose only member is «.” We are thus to have 


“x= ἢ (ν =). 
But 7(y=2)= Τ' ἐὰ Hence we secure what we require oy the following 
definition: 


*51:01. ie Df 


| > | 
As a matter of notation, 1t might be thought that J would do as well as ¢, and 
that this definition is superfluous. But we need also the converse of this 


— 
relation, and “Cnv‘/” is not a sufficiently convenient symbol. 


The propositions of this number are constantly used in what follows. It 
should be observed that the class whose members are x and y is t‘a vu t*y, the , 
class whose members are 2, y, 2 is fa u Uy vt, the class formed by adding 
x toais av tx, and the class formed by taking x away from aisa—t‘a. (If 
ὦ is not a member of a, this is equal to a.) 


The distinction between x and t‘a is one of the merits of Peano’s symbolic 
logic, as well as of Frege’s. On the basis of our theory of classes, the necessity 
for the distinction is of course obvious. But apart from this, the following 
consideration makes the necessity apparent. Let a be a class; then the class 
whose only member is a has only one member, namely a, while a may have 
many members. Hence the class whose ony member is a cannot be identical 
with αὖ 


The oe of the present number which are most used are the 
following: 
“5115. Fiyel’s.=.y=2 
*5116. F.vetx 
*512. Frxvea.=.taCa 


This ἜΝ is useful because it enables us to replace membership of 
a class (7 ea) by inclusion in the class (t‘a Ca). 


#51211. F:rm@rea.=.tana=A 
*51:221. ΕἸ εα.Ξ.(α-- α)ὴν τα 


* This argument is due to Frege. See his article “ Kritische Beleuchtung einiger Punkte in 
EK. Schriéder’s Vorlesungen ἄρον die Algebra der Logik,” Archiv fiir Syst. Phil., vol. 1. p. 444 
(1895). 
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#51:222. Fk:a~mea.=.a—lw=a 
#5123. Fitfe=t'y.=.yelu.=.rely.=.L=y 
*514. >Fiqia.aCue.=.a=Ua | 
Le. an existent class contained in a unit class must be identical with the 


unit class. From this proposition it will follow that 0 is the only cardinal 
which is less than 1. 


*51:51. kFkra=t'a.=.2=—ta.=.xla 


For classes, t“a has the same uses that (77) ($x) has for functions; “t‘a” 
means “the only member of a.” We have 


45159. Ε:Ψ {62 (bz)} . == (10) ($2) 


—»p 
*5101. c=l Df 
611. Fiae.=.a=9(y=2) 


Dem. 
Εἰ. (451-01). DF rate. =.ale. 
[*32°1 | =.a=9(yla). 
[*50°1 | =.a=9(y=2):I+.Prop 
*5111. Ε, τὰ τῷ ἢ (ν ΞΞ 5) [*30°3 .*51°1] 
*5112. Ε. ΕἸ τὰ [κ51.11..Κ14.21] 
*51:13. Fia=tw.=.a=4Y(y=2) [*20°57°2 . *51°11] 
#51131" F:aiuv.=.a=U'x [*51°1:13] 
#5114. Fira=t'e.=:yea.s,.y=a [#5113 .*20°33] 
#51141. Ε:. ατι.Ξιη α:ξψέα. dye Y=UiZiLEar yeas Dy y=a 
[*51°14. #14122] 
"5115. Fiyele.=.y=a@ [*51°11 . *20°33] 
*5116. |.xvettx [*51715 . *13°15] 
*51:161. Fe. gq lece [*51°16 . *10°24] 
*5117. -.d%=V 
Dem. 
Fx 511. #202.9F .[9(y=a) to. 
[*10°24] DF. (qa). ale. 
[*33°131] DF.veUe. 
[*10°11] Dt .(z). eM. 
[*24°14]  OF.dt=V 


The above proposition is used in the theory of selections (*83°71). 
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*512. -:ivea.=.taCa 


Dem. 
Γ. 18.191. i.vea.=:y=2.d,. yea: 
[*51:15] HS ryele.Ddy.yea: 
[Κ22.1] Ξε ζ α 3.9. Prop 


The above proposition shows how to replace membership of a class by 
inclusion in a class; thus for example it gives: 
Socrates is a man .=. the class of terms identical with Socrates is included 
in the class of men. 


Before Peano and Frege, the relation of membership (ε) was regarded as 
merely a particular case of the relation of inclusion (C). For this reason, the 
traditional formal logic treated such propositions as “Socrates is a man” as 
instances of the universal affirmative A, “All S is P,” which is what we 
express by “aC.” This involved a confusion of fundamentally different 
kinds of propositions, which greatly hindered the development and usefulness 
of symbolic logic. But by means of the above proposition (*51°2), we can 
always obtain a proposition stating an inclusion (namely “τ Ca”) which is 
equivalent to a given proposition stating membership of a class (namely 
“vea’). 


#5121. Ε.χσουεα-- τῶ 
Dem. 
Ε. 22.93.95. Db irmea—Ua.=.vea.ervela. 
[*3°27 ] Der EUE (1) 
Ε. (1). Transp. *51:16. 95. Prop 
#51211. Fi: vnrea.=.tana=A 


Dem. 
Γ. #2439. DF. Ua na=A.s:yel.d,.yrea 
[*51°15] S1y=2L.d,.yrea 
[*13-191] =:a2~ea:.I+. Prop 
#5122. FrantSw=A.aviic=PB.=.x26€8.a=B-Uax 
Dem. 
b.%24'47 25 
Frantw=A.aviiz=B.=.U¢CB.a=B-Ua. 
[*51°2] =.v2¢eB.a=B-—t'e:D+. Prop 
*51:221. Fk: vea.=.(a—Ux)ulsc=a 
Dem. 
F.x512.Dbi:vea.=.laCa. 
[*22°62] =.Uncva=a. , 
[*22°91] =.(a—Ux) vife=a:Dt. Prop 
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01.222. k:a~meq.=.a—lx=a πριν. 45.24.31] 

*5123. Ε:ιωτειψ Ξε ψει.Ξ  αευΐψ. Ξ. ῶτεν 

Dem. | 

Ε. 2091. 11. 9 
Ε: τειν. Ξε φτεῶ.Ξ,. ΖΞ: 
[Κ191838] =sx=ys (1) 
[*51°15] =:rel'y: (2) 
[(1).*13:16] S:yeutax | (3) 


F.(1).(2).(3). IF. Prop 
#51231. Fi ufaniy=A.=.L4y 


Dem. 
F.*24311.30F:.Uaniiy=A ie C— ify: 
[*51:15] =@.D,.24Y8. 
να :2-y:. Dt. Prop 
— #51232. Fi. ze(eulty).siz=a.vV.z=y [#2294. #5115] 
This seca states that a member of μα ἡ {ἐν must be either a or y, 


and vice versa, 1.6. that i‘ υ ἐψ' is the class whose only members are # and ‘y. 
*51:233. Ε::απι νυ ἐν... (2):.Ζεα St ἔξαιν. τεῦ 
[*51:232 .*10°11 . κ201δ] 
51.234. Ε::ατει ιν ly. D1.26a.9,.62:2.p0. hy 


Mow 


Dem. | 
b .#51:2338.Db::. Hp. Di:zea.D,.G2:53.2=2.V.2=Yt Dz. $2: 
[*4°77 ] =1.(z)2.2=2.).62:2=y.).62:. 
- [*10-22] =1.2=0.9,.62:2=y. 92-923. 
[#13191] , =:.o2.py1:. IF. Prop 
*51:235. Fisastevul'y.D:.(qz).zea.g2.=:G2.vV. gy 
Dem. 


Εν. 1.938. 


br: Hp. 9 :. (2).Ζεα. φ2.Ξ (12): Ζεεαν. Ζεε ψ 2: 


[κ4.4]} a eer re 
[*10°42] =1(qz)-2=2.2.V. (G2). τε ψ. G2: 
[*13°195] =: p@.v. gy ii Ib. Prop 


*51:236. ti. zeta@uB.=:2=a2.V.26R8 [*2234.%5115] 


#51237. Γ:ιατε ων B.D:.(z)i.2ea.S3:2=2.V.2€8 
[%51-'236 . *10°11 . 20°18] 


#51238. Ε::ατ ιν β.2.:.Ζεα.2,. $2: Bi: G£:2€B. 2;. pz 
Dem. 
Ε.Ἀ 1.257. ἘΕ τ. Hp. Ds: zea.0,.62:=:.2=4.vV.2€829,. p23. 
[κ4 711] =1.(z)1.2=2.9.62:2€8.9.¢62:. 
[*10°22] =12=4.29,.62:2¢6€8.9,.62:. 


~ [#13191] +. o@:z26€R.9,.62::. D+. Prop 
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61.239. Γ::απ ων β. 3 :. (2). δεα .φε.Ξ τ φα .ν. (2). Ζεβ. bz 
Dem. 
Εν #51237. 


Fi: Hp.:.(qz).zea.z.=:(qz)iz=a.v.zeBi gz: 


[κ4.4] Si(qz)iz=a2.62.v.2e8. dz: | 
[*10°42] =:(qz)-2=a@.$2.v.{qz).zeB.dgz: 
[*13°195] =i Gx.v.(qz).zeR.oz:: D+. Prop 
*51°24. bs. ufyCuevu B.=1y=a2.v.yeR 
Dem. | 
Γ.κ1.286.9 
bivfyCtauB.suzely.d,:2=0.V.26R:. 
[*51°15] Ξ :. 2Ζεεν. 2, : Ζτα.ν. Ζεβ:. 
[Κ18.1917 =Sny=a2.v.ye Bi: D+. Prop 


U 


#0125. FiraCumuB.arvea.d.aCB [#51211 . #2449] 
¥513. biyea.ytau.=.yea—l@ — [#5115 . *22°33°35] 


“0131. Fi qlantw.=.teCa.s.ante@=te.=.rea 


Dem. 
b .*22°33..*5115. Db rqlaniw.=.(qy)-yea.y=a. 
[*13°195] =.0ea. (1) 
[*51°2] =.twCa. (2) 
[*22°621] = .Ue=lana (3) 


F.(1).(2).(8). 4. Prop 
#5134. Fivea.=.—aC— we [%51'2.*22°81] 
#5135. bizwea.=.uaeC—a [*51°2 . *22°35] 
*5136. bra~ea.=.aC—Ue [*51°35 .*22°811] 
*51°36 1s frequently used. 


*01:37. F.a=2(teCa) [*51°2 . *20°33 ] 

*O14 Fiqla.aCie.=.a=t@ 
Dem. 
#245 #5115. 9 τ. qla.aCuw.=:(qy).yearyea.d,.y=a: 
(*14-122] S1yea.=y-Y=2! 


"ἢ 
R 
τ: 
8 
υ 
ττ 
τ 
=) 
Θ 


[#51-11.*20°33] 
*51401. biaCiSe.=H=:aH=A.v.a=l*ae 


Dem. 
Γ. #514. #56. JhiaCiw.d:a=A.via=ie (1) 
ΓΕ. #2412 #2242. Dbsa=A.vi.a=la:d.aC ie (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 


This proposition shows that unit classes are the smallest existent classes. 
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*51°41. 
Dem. 


L202. 418138. 9 Ε y=z. Dd. Ue uly =e Ue 


UNIT CLASSES | 


bsefeulfy=Uauls2.S.yY=Z © 
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(1) 


Ε. #2258. Db eu ly=avuiiz. Diy Cues. veCiauly: 
Diy=HVAYHZIZHHLVLZ=Y:! 


[#51°16:232] 


[#13°16.%4°41 ] DiY=XiZHHLVAY=Z: 
[*13°172.*2°621 | ᾿ DIiy=z2 (2) 
Ε.(1)ὴ. (2). DF. Prop 
The two following propositions are lemmas for *51°43. 

*51-42. b eV μτεισυι. ιωτεσι ψεπισ.ν CHEWY HZ 
Dem. 

F .*51°232.9 

Fri ὠν y= U2 UWS OHH AV τε Yt HQ tGHZeViG=W 

[*10°1] τι τειν HY Ht =HZ2.V.£L=Ws, 

[*13°15] D2. τειν ει (1) 


t.#202.%13138. Db: euliy=Usulw.c=z.d.Uevly=av lw. 
Similarly Fstauify=izulw.ec=W.d.y=Z (3) 
Ε. (1). (2). (3). DF. Prop | 
#51421. Fi.2=z2.y=w.Vv.c=wiy=2i0.aeviy= fe vtw [*51°41] 
#5143. Fie vuiy=Ue2ulw.Siev=Z.y=Wi.V.c=Wi.yY=2 
[*51°42°421] 

The following propositions are concerned with t, z.e. with the relation of 
the only member of a unit class to that class. If a is a unit class, (κα is its 


only member. (12) (px) and t‘2 (gz) are equal whenever either exists, and 
any proposition about the one is equivalent to the same proposition about the 


other. 


*51°51. ee ee eee 
Dem. | ; 
Εν ΚΙ 131. 43111. Db rate. s.0ta (1) 
b.(1).Dbieta.yla.d.aHle.aaly. 
[*51°23.%20°57-2] ει (2) 
F.(2).Exp.*1l011.*471. Dhiwta.sielaryla.Dyoay: 
[430°31] = 1e=ta (3) 


fF .(1).(8). DF. Prop 
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Ww [4 
*51'511. Ε. τὸ ἃ [#5151 = : 4202 
w ῳ ve . 
*51'52. F:E!lisa.=.a=tta | «5151 “- : #142118 | 


ἢ 


45153, Ε: Elva.s.taca [451-5216 . *1421°18] 
45154. Ε: Elea.s.(qo).a=t@ [6151 14-204] 
45155. br Elea.=.E! (02) (ὦ ε α) 


Dem. 
Ε. «515414. 9} :. Elia. s: (Πα): yea. Ξε: 
[Κ14117᾿ ΞΞ : Ε 1 (712) (ὦ ε αἡ 1. +. Prop 

45156. b:b=19 (by). =-9 (py) =u. Ξε. ὃ =(12) (pa) 

Dem. 
b.#51:51. Db τ. ὃ τὸ Ὁ (by). 2:9 (by) =e: (1) 
[*20°15.*51°11] =: oy.=,.y=b: 
[*14°202] =:b=(12) (2) (2) 
F.(1).(2).9F. Prop 


6157. br ἘΠῚ} (by). =. 9 (by) = (τω) (2). =. El (12) (62) 
Dem. 
Εν 14-204. 45156. DES ELe9 (py). =. E! (22) (bar) (1) 
Εν #14205 . Db: (12) (φα) = 09 (by) = (qb) ὃ -- (22) (px) .b =U) (by) - 
[45 1-56.44-71] . (qb) .b = (μα) (ber) « 
[1420413] LE! (12) (60) (2) 
Εν (1). (2). Dt. Prop | 
45158. Fi: Elea.=.ca=(12)(wea) [51°57 #203. 14-272] 


ad 


*51:59. Ε΄ Ψ [52 (φ2)}. Ξ. Wax) (px) [#5156 . *14°205 ] 


ΠΠ ot fit 


*52. THE CARDINAL NUMBER 1 


Summary of *52. 


In this number, we introduce the cardinal number 1, defined as the class 
of all unit classes. The fact that 1 so defined is a cardinal number is not 
relevant at present, and cannot of course be proved until “cardinal number” 
has been defined. For the present, therefore, 1 is to be regarded simply as 
the class of all unit classes, unit classes being such classes as are of the form 
u‘x for some @. | 

Like A and V, 1 is ambiguous as to type; it means “all unit classes of 
the type in question.” The symbol “1 (a),” where α is a type, will mean “all 
unit classes whose sole members belong to the type a” (cf. *65). Thus e.g. 
“£1 (Indiv)” will mean “€ is a class consisting of one individual,” if “Indiv” 
stands for the class of indrviduals. 

The properties of 1 to be proved in the present number are what we may 
call logical as opposed to arithmetical properties, 1.9. they are not concerned 
with the arithmetical operations (addition, etc.) which can be performed with 
1, but with the relations of 1 to unit classes. The arithmetical properties of 
1 will be considered later, in Part IIT. 

The propositions of the present number which are most used are the 
following: 

*5216. Fiael.=iqia:2,yea.ogy-t=Y 

1.6. ais a unit class if, and only if, it is not null, and all its members are 

identical. 
#5222. F.ufvel 
#524. FraelulA.=:2, yea. εν τεῳ 

We shall define 0 as ‘A. Thus the above proposition states that a class 
has one member or none when, and only when, all its members are identical. 
#5241. Fiqia.avel.=.(qu,y).@, yea. u+y 

This proposition is obtainable from *52°4 by transposition, 1.6. by negating 
each side. of the equivalence. 

*52°46. bF:.a4,8el.D:aCB.=.a=8.=.q!(anB) 

1.6. two unit classes are identical when, and only when, one is contained 

in the other, aud when and only when they have a common part. 


*52°01. l=a{(qr).a=tx} Df 
#5621. -Fracl.=.(qr).a=U%e [*20°3. (*52°01)] 
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5211. Fs. ael.=s(qu):yea.Syey το καὶ [κ621. κῦ1:147- 


#5212. b:2(pz)e1.=.E! (1x) (px) 
Dem. | 


Γ. ΚΎ211. 9 Ὁ :. 2(φ2) ε1. Ξ : (12): ye2(bz).=,-y=a2: 


_ [#20°3] Ξ :(Π): DY .=y-Y=2:? 
[14°11] =:E!(22)(gx):. 3+. Prop 


Dem. 
#51181. ΞΕ :ατε α .Ξ᾿ αἰα: 


[Κ1011.28179Ἐ :(qa).a=t.=.(qr).ater: 
[κῦ2.1] 5ΈΕ:αε]..Ξ.(ηα). αἱὦ 


[*33°13] =.aeD%:3F. Prop 
"5214. b.l=iuV [*52°13 . x37°28] 
#5215. Fracl.=.E!u‘a [*51°54. *52°1] 
"5216. Fi.ael.=:qia:a,yea.d,,.¢=y [%52°15.%51'55 . *14-203] 
*5217. F:ael.= ie = (12) (ὦ € a) [*51°58 . *52°15] 
*52171. F:ael.=.E!(22) (rea) [*51°55 .*52°15] 
452172. Ετα 1. τ. {μα --α [#5152 . κ59.15] 
#52173. biael.=.taea [451-53 . 52°15] 
*5218. Fi.ael.=:i(qu)ivearyea.d,- y=" 
Dem. | | 
Ε. 5114]. Ε 1. (qr).a=le.=:(qu)iveatyea.rdy.y=u (1) 
Ε. (1). 521. Ε΄ Prop 


πε 52.181. Fr.nanvel.=:vea.d,.(qy)-yea-y+au [*52°18. 1081] 
*52'2. F.1CCls 


Dem. 
F.x521.Dbsael.d.(qxv).a=l@. 
[51°11] > .(qz).a=2(z=2). 
[*20°54] 9. (qu, φ).3 (φ 2) Ξ-Ξ23 (2-Ξ 2). αΞ-2(φ 3 2). 
[*10°5] 9. (ῃφ). α-Ξ 2(φ 82). 
[*20°4] D.aeCls: DF. Prop 

#5221. F.Arel 
Dem. 


F.*5216.DFsael.3..q 1a: 
[#2463] Dr:Arel 


45222. Ε.ἰεὲ1 [#5112 . 14-28 . 410-24. #521] 
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*52'23. F.qil.qi-l 


Dem. | 
F .*52°22.%1024. DE.(qr).Ucel. 
[2084] Dt .(qaz,a)-a=Ua.ael. 
[*10°5] Dk. (qa).ael (1) 
Εν #52°21. #2235. D+.Ae—1. 
[*10°24] Dt .(qa).ae—1 (2) 
Ε,. (1). (2). D+. Prop 


#5224. F.1+AnCls.14+V0Cls [#52°23 . *2454.%2417 . Transp] 


*52'3. ti ufaCl 


Dem. 
F #5222 . 2:02. Dt:yea.d.tyel: 


[%51°12.%10°11.%37°61] DE a 1 
*52°31. Fix C1l.=.(qa).«c= la | 


Dem. 
Ε..5214. Ξ5ἢΕἘὠΡΣκΚΟΚΟ] .Ξ.κζιν. 
[κΚ8766.κ81.13] ᾿ =.(qa).aCV.«c=ta. 
[κ24.11] =.(qa).«=ta: DF. ΡΓῸΡ 
*524. FioaelulsA.=:a, yea. Igy τυ 
Dem. 
F .*52°16 . #2454. | 
Fr.ael. =:at¢Asa, yea. ιν τε. 
[4437] Dktracel.vi.a=Arera=AirviataA:ayea.Ipy Lys 
[*5°63] Sra=Asviaz, yea. dey BY (1) 
Γ. 2451. #1053 .41162. DF i.a=A.Dt a, yea. ιν τεῦ (2) 
F.(1).(2).*4°72. IFiael.vea=Az=:.8, yea. dy. Ὧτ- ν (3) 
Ρ. (3) .*51°236. DF. Prop | - 


This proposition is frequently useful. We 588}}. ἀθῆπ the number 0 as 
«ΔΛ; thus the above proposition states that a class has one member or none 
when, and only when, all its members are identical. It will be seen that 
2, YEA. Dey» L=y does not imply Ἢ !a, and therefore allows the possibility of 
a having no members. 


*52°41. Fiqtla.avel.=.(qa,y). 2, yea.r+y 


Dem. 
F.k2454.59bi.qla.avel.=:az¢A.avel: 
[4°56 ] | =i~nfael.v.a=A}: 
[*51°236] ξεξωυί(αεῖν (ΔΛ): 
[κῦὖ2. 4. Transp | ξ ξουίσ, ψεα.. Ὥς ν. 8: νἹ 
[#1 1°52] = 


: (σ, y)-t, yen.a+y2. Db. Prop 
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#5242. Frael.O:qlanB.=.anBel 


Dem. 
Γι κῦ1981.  DbugqliianB.=.UanB=Uar 
[κ2058] Dkrna=te.d:qlanB.=.anB=ua:. 
[Κ101128] ODk:.(qr).a=Ue.Dd:(quv):qlanB.=.anB=ta: 
[*10°37] | IiqiatB.d.(qr).anB=t%& (1) 
F.(1)-*521.3Finael.o:qianB.d.anBel (2) 
Ε. κῦ216. IF:anBel.d.qlanZB (3) 


t.(2).(38). Dk. Prop 
#5243. Fracl.qlan@.=.ael.anBel [x52°42.%532] 


#5244. Fiael.Diqlan®8.=.aCB.=.anB=a 
Dem. 
F.*x5131. ItisqitvanB.=.uacCP: 
[*13°13.Exp] Dhksna=Ue@.dIiqlanB.=.aCB:. 
[*10°11-23] Dh:.(qv).a=Ue.I:qlanB.=.aCB:. 
[*52°1] DIkiael.Di:qlanB.=.aCB ο (1) 


Γ. (1).Κ22021.2. Prop 
2.456. Fisa,Bel.DnaCBuy.=:a=B.v.aCy 
Dem. 
m5 280 25-2 


3 ? 


| ξεν. Ξιωτεψον. vey 
[κὖ1.2.28] δδΕ:ιωςζ ψυγ.Ξιιοτπιψιν. Ὡς :. 
(*13°21 ] Dkia=H=t@.B=ly.dDraCBuy.=:a=B8.v.aCy: 
[e111135] Dbes(qa,y).a=Uae.B=ly.D1.aCBuy.=:a=B.v.aCy (1) 
F.(1).%*521.55. Prop 


*52°46. Fi.a,Bel.DiaCB.=.a=B.=-q!(an B) 
Dem. — | 
Ε. 51.2.28. 9ΡΣ ΟΣ ΞΞ «ἐκ τειν (1) 
F,(1). 13°21. Jtia=t@. B=ly.d:aCP.=.a=8 (2) 
Ε. (2). #1111735 2 *521.5Db:.a,8e1l.D:aCB.=.a=f (3) 
Ε. (9). κὅ2.44. 2+. Prop 
*52°6. brael.Diwea.S.Ue=a.=.0=0a 
Dem. 
F «51°23. Dkivetl'y.=.le=ly: 
[*13°13.Exp] Dkina=ly.divea.=.Ue=as 
[*10°11°23.452 1] Db:.ael. Divea.=.le=a. (1) 
[e51-51] ΞΕ (2) 


F.(1).(2). 35. Prop 
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#52601. Fer ael Du φ(α).Ξ τα εα. 39. φα τ Ξ (Wr). LEA. x 
Dem. 


#5215. Db: Hp. d: Ele: (1) 
[*30°4] I:v7la.=.0= UE. 

[*52°6] =.@ea (2) 
Εν (1). #3033. > ; 

bk: Hp.Dd:.6('a).=207la.d,.o4%:=:(qv).cla.o@ (3) 
F.(2).(3). D4. Prop 


#52602. + :. 2 (φ2)ε1. 9 : Ψ (15) (bx). =. bad, Wr.=.(qa2). bu. vo 
[#5212 . 14-26] 


45261. b:.ael.D:taeB.=.aCB.=.q!(an8) [ «52-601 τ 


#5262. bt.a,8el.D:a=8.=.la=UB 
Dem. 
+ 452-601. 9 τ Hp. Dd: taautg. ted. Dg. 0=UB: : 
[*52°6] :2EA. Dz. cE BR: 
[ *52°46 | S:a=B8::9+. Prop 
*52°63. F:ra,Bel.atB.d.anB=A_ [*52°46. Transp] 
264. Fracl.D.anBelvlfA 


Dem. = 
F.*5243. DF: Hp.qlanB.d.anBel: 
[*5°6.%2454] DE:. Hp. Dian B=A.veanBel: 
[*51°236] Di:anBelvisA:. dF. Prop 

#527. $F: 8—-ael.aC&.ECB.9:F=a.v.E=8 


ow alt 


Dem. 
F.*22°41 . IF: Hp.éCa.d.F=a (1) 
Ε. 9456. Dkin(ECa). dD. qGlE&-a | (2) 
ΟΕ, #2248. DF:Hp. ».«ἕ-αςβ--α (3) 
Ε. (2). (3). DIF: Hp.~(€Ca).d.q!&—a.F-aCB—a (4) 
Ε. 521. ΓΣΗρ.9. (ῃ). β --ατε (5) 
Ε.(4). (8). κ51.4.9 Ἐ 1:1 Hp. ο(ξςζ α).9.ξ--α--β--α. 


[κ324.411]ὉῸϑ Ξ >.£=8 (6) 
‘#.(1).(6). 35. Prop | | 


*53. MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS 
INVOLVING UNIT CLASSES 


Summary of *53. 

The propositions to be given in this number are mostly such as would 
have come more naturally at an earlier stage, but could not be given sooner 
because they involved unit classes. It is to be observed that ων t‘y is the 
class consisting of the members w and y, while t‘x 7 fy is the relation which 
holds only between w and y. If a and 8 are classes, ‘au t*B is a class of 
classes, its members being a and 8. If R and S are relations, “Rf US is a 
relation of relations; and so on. 

The present number begins by connecting products and sums p‘x, s‘x, 
pn, A, in cases where the members of « or ἃ are specified, with the products 
orsumsan B,avB. RAS, RvS. We have 
*53°01. Ε . pit‘a =a 
*53'1. +.p(tavlsB)=anB 
#5314. ΓΕ. pi(x v Ua) = =pena 
with similar propositions for 8, p and ὁ. 

We have next a set of propositions on sums and products of classes of unit 
classes. The most important of these is 
#5322. F.sta=a 

We have next a proposition showing that the sum of « is null when, and 
only when, « is either null or has the null-class for its only member, 1.6. 
Ἀ5324. Fi.se=A.=r:x=AnCls.v.c=UA 

(Here we write “A a Cls,” to show that the “A” in question is of the next 
type above that of the other two A’s.) 

We have next various propositions on the relations of Rx and “ἃ and 
Ra in various cases, first for a general relation R, and then for the particular 
relation s defined in *40. Three of these propositions are very frequently 
used, namely: 


—> 
#533. L:E! Rie. =. 5 ε 1 
-- 
κῦ3.301. Ε. Rife = RSa 
--2} 

κ6331. Ε: EI Ra@w.d. Rae τὸ κ τ Ra | 

The remaining propositions of this number are of less importance, and are 
seldom referred to. 
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*53°01. |. pfifz=a 


Dem. | 
F.xe401. Ds. veptifa.=: Bela. dg-x2€B: 
[*51°15] =:B=a.9,.xreR: 
[*13°191] =:xea:.D+. Prop 
*53°02. |. s'tfa=a 
Dem. 


b.x40°11. 5+: cesta. 
[*51°15] 
: [*13°195] 
*53:03. +. p%‘R=R [Proof as in *53°01] 
#5304. Ε΄. ὁ“ =R_ [Proof as in *53-02] 
*531. -F.p(ifautsB)=anB 

Dem. 

Εν #4018. DF. ράιαν U8) = pian pcp 
[*53°01] =an£B. OF. Prop 

This proposition can be extended tu tfavu usBu ty, etc. It shows the 
connection (for finite classes of classes) between the product p‘« and the 
product of the membersan Bayn.... 
*53'11, |. s(ifavuB)=au β 

Dem. 


-(q8)-Beta.res. 
-(q8).B=a.xcef. 
.Φεαῖ 2 . Prop 


Ε. Ἀ40171.2}Ἐ. s(t8a visB)=sitaustB 
[κ68:09] | =av8.>+. Prop 
Similar remarks apply to this proposition as to *53°1. 
#5312. |. p(uRuuS)=RAS [41°18 . *53-03] 
This proposition shows the connection between the product p‘x for a class 
« consisting of two relations R and S, and the product RAS. The proposition 
can be extended to the product of any given finite class of relations. 


*53'13. F.s(uSRuUS)=RuoS [#41171 .*53-04] 
Similar remarks apply to this proposition as to *53°12. 
*53'14. Fp {ku lfal)=piena 
Dem. 
F.*40°18 DF op («vu ta) =pien pita 
[581] =pena 
*03'15. F.s(xevutal=skua [Proof as in *53°14] 
*53'16. F.p(AUulR)=prAAR [Proof as in *53:14] 
"5317. Ε΄ λυ ἐ)τ λυ αὶ [Proof as in. *53°14] 
The above proposition and the next are both used in connection with 
mathematical induction (*91°55 and *97°46 respectively). 
R&W I 23 
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*53'18. |. 5.(α-- ΔΛ) - δία 


Dem. 
b.#51:221.DF:Aca. D.(a—UA)visA=a. 
[*53°15] D.sfa—UA)uvA=s‘a. 
[κ24:24] 9. 5.((α-- ι.ΔΛ)-Ξ 8α (1) 
F. #51222. bt: Area.od a—i‘A=a. 
[*30°37] ᾿ > .s(a—l'A)=s‘a (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop : 


59.181. Ε. Ὁ -- 0) =§ [Proof as in *53°18] 


#532. Freel... Ue = pte = 8K 

This proposition requires, for significance, that « should be a class οἵ 
classes. It is used in *88°47, in the number on the existence of selections 
and the multiplicative axiom. 

Dem. 
b.#52°601.Dt:: Hp.D:.vetersiaek.Da-vear=:(qa).aex.vea (1) 
F.(1).*40111. D+. Prop 
45321. b:re1.d.0%=p2=8A [Similar proof] 

This proposition requires, for significance, that » should be a class of 
relations. 


*53'22. F.st*a=a 


Dem. 
Fi. x40 11. DE: vesta.=.(qy)-yela.vey. 
(*37°64.%51°12] =.(qy)-yea.vel’y. 
[*51°15] =.(qy)-Yea.u=y. 
[*13°195] =.xea:Dt. Prop 
#53221. Ε. τ (αν ety) = Un V Uy 
Dem. 
b.x871. Db aet(Ueuly).=:(qz).ze(Uaul’y).alz: 
(*51:131] =i(qz).ze(lavuly).a=U2: 
[*51°235] =1a=Uae.v.a= ly: 
[*51-232] | =sae(Uisa uty): +. Prop 
#53222, Fix=t%a.Dd.a=t*« 
Dem. 
Εν #1312. %202.9F: Hp.oJ. Ue = 0 Ua 
[%51°511.%14-21.*37°67 | =2 ((qy) - YEA L= τι “) 
[61.611] ᾿Ξ ((1).} εα.ὦ τε ν) 


[*13°195] =a: Dh. Prop 
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53°23. Ε:κΚΟῚ. 2.98 καὶ “ce 
Dem. 


Εν *5231. Db: Hp. =.(qa).« =a (1) 
F.#*53'22. ΞΕ ixK=ta.d.sk=a 
[*53°222] τε (ἐκ (2) 


Ε. (4). (2). *10°11:23. D+. Prop 


*53'231. Ε:σεα.3,. τε ξιατπλον. αἀτπιΐν 


Dem. 
F.x5D141. 506: qla:vea. dy. 2@=yrsia=ety (1) 


t.*1053. Dkinqla.dI:vea.Dd,.0=y%. 
[4.11] Dkinqla:vea. dg. τε Yr Eins 
[*24°51] ) =.a=A (2) 
Γ. (1). (2). κ4 42.39.2 Ε. Prop 


*53'24. Ε:.Θ κ-Λι Ξε κε λΛο Ὁ Ιθον. κειλ 


Dem. 
bt. *2415.%*4011.5 


Fi.se=A. =:(a)i:~{(qa).aex.ceal: 


[*10°51] =:i(#,a):vea.D.arvek: 
[*11-2.%10°23] = : (ΗΠ).  εα. 3ε «.αὐὐεκ: 

[*24°54] =satA.D,.arex: 

[Transp] =:aex.),.a=A: 

[*53°231] =:x=AnCls.v.c=t‘A:. D+. Prop 


In the enunciation and the last line of the proof of the above proposition, 
we write “« = A ὦ Cls” rather than “« = A,” because this A must be of the type 


next above that of the A in “κτλ: 
The following proposition is used in the theory of selections (*83°731). 
*93'25. Fi.skensrX=A. Dienr=AnCls.vienr=UA 


Dem. 
Γ. 4018] .9} :. Ηρ.9 :9(κω λ)ξ Δ: 
[κ59.24] Iixkar=AnCls.vi.cnr=l'A:. DE. Prop 
"533. F:E1Rw.s.Rrel 

Dem. 
RRO BY see Ma nde) ey eyed) = Pe 
[*32°18.%51°15] = :(qb) tye Κίω =ysyet'bs 
[*20°31] =:(qb).Ra= Ub: 
[*52°1] = Rice 1:. D+. Prop 


The above proposition is very frequently used. 
23—2 
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—> 
*53°301. +. Ria = ὦ 


Dem. 
F.ixd71.*5115. Db: ye Rta. =.(qz).z=a.yRz. 
[*13°195] =.yhn. 
-- 
[*32°18] =.yeR‘a: D+. Prop 


453-302, Ε. Rue vity)= Rw Ry [#3722 . #53301] 

The above proposition is used in the cardinal theory of exponentiation 
(*116°71). 
45381 F:E1R@.>. Rée=URw= Rw 

The above proposition is one of which the subsequent use is frequent. 


Dem. 
F.*51:11.*1418.3+:Hp.9.¢Re=9 (y= Ra) 


[4304] = 9 (yRe) 
[*32°13] = Rx (1) 
F.(1).*53'301. Of. Prop 

«53:32. F:E! Raw. E!Ry.9. RUsevl’y) = Rav Ry 


Dem. | 
+. 3722. Db. R“(vaeviy)= Rev Ry (1) 


+ .(1).*53'31.D5. Prop 


*53'33. F.sfic= ust | #5331 ἢ] 
453-34. Ε.5ς(ἐἰκὺ {“Ὰ) = ἐἐϑέκὺ ἐλ | #5332 4 
#5335. Ε΄. 85 .(ἐκνυ ι(λ)Ξ 8ϑικ vsr=S(KYU r) 


Dem. 
Εν #5334. Db. 85“ (ι(κν (ι(λ)--Ξ 8ϑ'ι(ι,5΄ κυ Ufs®r) 
[χ58.11] ο΄ ξαϑέκῷ δ'λ 
[Κ40111] τε ϑί(κυ Δ). DE. Prop 


The above proposition may also be proved as follows: 
b. #4271. DF. 5.9.(ιἰκ ν ι'“λ) = ϑ'ϑ'(ικ ν OSX) 
[*53°11} =s(evr) | 
[*40°171] =s*e usX.D+. Prop 
- ἄπ ς -- “μ-- 
κῦ84. F:a=Roy.=.Royel.veRy.=.Ue=hy.=.a=URy 


Dem. 
Fexl421 4471. 30F:2= Ry. 


[*30°4..45°32] 
[*53°3.432°18] 
[#52°6.k5°32] 


»E!Ry.c#= Ry. 
-E!R'y.aRy. 
—> 


Ml 1] 


-} . 
=.Kyel.ve Ry. (1) 
- 
=. hty 


—_ 
( el.tc= hy. 
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-} 
[κ52.22] Ξε. ἐς; = Ry : (2) 
[*51°51] ΞΞ. τε hy (3) 


F.(1).(2).(8). OF. Prop 
*53'5. -FEsqia.=.aeCls—usA 


Dem. 
᾿ t+. κ20.41. 9 }Ὲ :61 12 (φ2). ΞΞ. 23 (φ2) ε ΟΙΒ. ἢ 12 (φ2). 
[*24°54] =.2(g2z)eCls.2 (oz) ἘΔ. 
[*51°3] =.2(b2z)eCls—e'A: D+. Prop 


In the above proof, as usually where “Cls” or other type-symbols occur, 
it is necessary to abandon the notation by Greek letters and revert to the 
explicit notation. 


κῦ851. Fiqik.=.Re Rel— uA [Proof as in *53°5] 
#5352. Fiaex.qia.=.aex—UA 
Dem. | 
b.x2454.Dbs:aex.qia.=.aex.atA. 
(*51°3] | .aex—t'A: DF. Prop 
45353. b:Rer.q!R.=.Rer— ἐλ [Proof as in *53°52] 
The following propositions are inserted because of their connection with 
-Ὁ - 
the definition of α --Ὁ βὶ in *70. R“A‘R and RV are both important classes. 


| , -3 «-- 
4536. Ε:Κ-λ.η!α.3. α-τ ἐλ. Κατ Δ 


Dem. | 
ΓΕ. 38.15.24]. κ2418.2:Ηρ.9 Ra =A (1) 
b.(1) 2487-7. DF: Hp. >. R“a=P (qe). cea. B=Al 
[¥10°35] =Biqta.B=A} 
[4°73] = 8(8 =A) 
[451-11] =uA (2) 
Similarly b:Hp.d.Ra=uA (3) 


F.(2).(8). DF. Prop 
--}) 
Ἀ59601. F:qla.anGR=A.9.Ra=U'A 


Dem. : 
Ἐν e33°41. >t:Hp.cea.D. R@=A (1) 
Γ (1) .4877.D:Hp.>. BR a= β (qa). cea.  -- Δ) 
[10°35] - βίη !α. β -- ΔῈ 
[*4°73.%51°11] =t“A: D5. Prop 


| «- 

*53°602. FE: qia.anDSR=A.9.h“a=u'A [Proof as in *53°601] 
-» 

*53°603. Ff: q!—-CG‘R.D.R(-CA‘SR) =eSA [κ2421. κῦ8.601] 
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¥53°604. bs q!—D‘R.D. RM DR) =A [¥24-21 . #53°602] 
45361. 1:0'RCa.dR4a.d. “a= ROR μΔ 


Dem. 
F . *22°92., It:Hp.d.a=(*Rv (a—Cd‘R) (1) 
Γ. 246... Dt: Hp.d.qta—C‘R. 
—> 
[*24°21.%53°601] >. 14(αᾳ-- “ὺ)-- '. (ΔΛ ᾿ (2) 
— — — 
F.(1).*387:22. 5+: Hp.3. R“a=RUARv R“(a- 1“) 
—_—> 
[(2)] | =R“ASR vy vALODF. Prop 
*53°611. ΕἸ ΘΒ Κα. D‘R#a.D.R “a= RODIRVUA [Proof as in *#53°61] 
— - 
Ἀ59612. Ε:ΘΠ ΙΝ ἘΝ. .95. γε ὺ ΚΛ [*53°O1 . κ24.11] 
«- _ 
*53'613. F: DSR+V.9.R°6V=RSDRVUA (*53°611 .*24°11] 
- - 
*53'614. Ε. RSUSR= ἢ. (ΔΛ 
Dem. 


F .*53°612 .*22°68 .*24°21.5 
> ~ 
F:QSR+V.9.RV—-—t'A= a — UA (1) 
-- 
ae #22: 481. 5)+:GSR=V.). Rev — eK ar «Δ (2) 
Fs 437° 772 .*51°36 .*22°621. D+. ΓΟ" —A= ΟΣ (3) 
Ε. (1). (2). (3). D4. Prop 


<— ς- . 
Ἀ5961δ. Ε. R“DSR = RV -- ΔΛ [Proof as in *53°614] 
~The two following propositions are used in *70°12. 
- — 
*53'62, Ε: ROAR Cy.=.R“VCyulA 
Dem. 
~ — 
F.*53'614.9F: ROR Cy. =. RV -UACy. 
-- 
[κ24’ pl =. RV CyulfAz DF. Prop 
453621. Ε: RD‘R Cy.= Bev CyvitA — [Proof as in *53°62] 
*53'63. -F:d‘R+V.). DR= ROR VUA [#37°78 . *53°612] 
*53'631. §: DSR+V.35.D* R= RD vlSA [*37°781 . *53°613] 
*53'64. §:C‘R=V.). DR = ROR [*37°78] 
453-641. Ε: DDR=V.D.D‘R=R“D‘R [437-781] 


*54. CARDINAL COUPLES 


Summary of *54. 


Couples are of two kinds, namely (1) μων Uy, in which there is no order 
as between ἃ and y, and (2) εἰς 7 ty, in which there is an order. We may 
distinguish these two kinds of couples as cardinal and ordinal respectively, 
since (as will be shown hereafter) the class of all couples of the form ἐῶ υ uty 
(where «+ y) is the cardinal number 2, while the class of all couples of the 
form ua 7 uy (where x+y) is the ordinal number 2, to which, for the sake of 
distinction, we assign the symbol “ 9,,’ where the ‘suffix “γ᾽ stands for 
“relational,” because the ordinal 2 is a class of relations. In the present and 
the following numbers, we shall define 2 and 2, as the classes of cardinal and 
ordinal couples respectively, leaving.it to a later stage to show that 2 and 2,, 
so defined, are respectively a cardinal and an ordinal number. An ordinal 
couple will also be called an ordered couple or a couple with sense. Thus a 
couple with sense is a couple of which one comes first and the other second. 

We introduce here the cardinal number 0, defined as ‘A. That 0 so 
defined is a cardinal number, will be proved at a later stage ; for the present, 
we postpone the proof that 0 so defined has the arithmetical properties of 
Zero. | 

Cardinal couples are much less important, even in cardinal arithmetic, 
than ordinal couples, which will be considered in the two following numbers 
(«55 and’ #56). It is necessary, however, to prove some of the properties of 
cardinal couples, and this will be done in the present number. Some properties 
of cardinal couples which have been already proved are here repeated for 
convenience of reference. The definitions of 0 and 2 are: 

*5401. O=U'A Df 
*5402. 2=G{(qa,y).2ty.asuevuey} Dt 

Most of the propositions of the present number, except those that merely 
embody the definitions (*54°1:101'102), are used very seldom. The following 
are among the most important. 

45426. Ε:τι αν ψε. ΞΟ ν 
4. 


Ε.3-- ἃί(ῃ). Φεα.α--ἰαε]1} 

4544. Ε:.βςιαυνγ.Ξι:βτελιν.βειαιν.βεύψιν. πίων ly 
Ε 
Ε 


*54°53. 
*54°56. 


sae2. x, yea. FY. D.G=UEV LY 


saveQ0Ul1u2.=.(Ga, YZ) +L, Y, ZEA TEYLEZ.Y FZ 
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*5401. O=1'A | Df 
*5402. 2=4{(qa,y).aty.a=Ux υ uy} Df 

*541, F.0=05A [(%54°01)] 
*O4101. Fiae2.=.(qa,y).ct+y.a=Uavuly [(*5402)] 
*54102. F:acO.=.a=A [*54°1] 


[PART II 


The two following propositions have already occurred in *51, but are here 


repeated, because they belong to the subject of the present number. 
[*51°41] 


*5421. Fiteuiy=teuitz.=.y=2z 


#5422. biieuilysUculw.=ra=z.y=w.vic=w.y=z [κῦ1᾽48] 


*54°25. Fitveuiyel.=.uay 


Dem. 
Γ. κῦ2.461. #2258. Db sem@ulyel.Dd.vevity=ua uae iy=uy. 
[*20°23] D.Uae=Ly 
#2256. Dhrew=i'y.d.ueulyaua. 
[*5 2°22] D.tavutyel 
F.(1).(2).DFitwulyel.=sileatty. 
[*51°23] =.“2=y: Dt. Prop 
#9426. Fitfeuiye2.=.aty 
Dem. 


b.*54101 9" : ἐν ἐγ εϑ. 
:. (Ώ12,10). ΖΕ. υιγψτεισν τυ :. 


[*54°22] Sn(q2,w)iztwiv=z.y=W.V.c=wiy=et 

[#4441141] = 2. (qz,w).2+w.c=z.y=w.Vv.(qz,w).2tw.c=wiyas 
[¥13°22] = 1.0+y.Viyta@:. 

[¥13:16] =:.0+y::D. Prop 


"5427. F.tfeuityelu2 [5425-26] 
#54271. 1 vu 2=@ {(qa, ν). α Ξ αν 4) 


Dem. 
+. *442.5 


Pia lauly.=ra=y.a=Uavly.victy aavavuy 


F. (1). Κ1111.341.4]. 5 :. (qa,y).a=Uavuity. 


[Κ18:198] Ξ:(15). απ ιν ιν. (ηα, )}). ἘΝ «απ μῳ: 
[*22°56] =:(qv).a=a.v.(qa,y).cty.a=leulty: 
[*52°1.%54101]J=:ael.v.ae2: 


[*22°34 ] :aelu2:.D+F. Prop 


(2) 


(1) 


: (ὦ, y).-C=y.a=Uevuly.v.(qa,y) oty.a=Uavuly: 
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*543. +.2=a{(qr).vea.a—twel} 

Dem. 

F.*52'1.%*10°35.)5 | 
F:(qa).cvea.a—Ucel.=.(qu,y)-Tea-.a—Ue=ly. 


[#5122 ee =.(qa,y) Uaniy=A.Ucul’y=a. 
a, | 
[κῦ1.281.κ4.101] ξΞ .ἀε 2:2 ΓῸ Prop 
κδ44, Ε:βςζιωυνυμν.Ξιβελιν.βεια.ν.βευνψιν. B=tacuy 
Dem. 


Γ. 612. Ε:α ψεβ.3.μανις β: 
[ Fact] Dk: BCiwuily.ayeB.d.BCiavity.taeulyCB. 


[*22°41] .βπιωνιεν (1) 
F.*5125. DE: BC iwury.yreB.I:BCUa: 

[*51°401] D:B=A.v.B=U<« (2) 
Similarly F:@Cievucity.creB.I:B=A.v.B=ly (3) 
+. (2). (3). #848. > 


F:.8Ciaul'y.~(a,yeB).2: 8- Διν.βεια.ν.βειΐν (4) 

(1). (4). κ348. 9 

Fi. BCievully.d:B=A.v.B=te.v.Baly.v.B=lavu ly (5) 

b .*24°12 . *22°58°42 .D 

Fi: B=A.v.B=te.v.B=ly.v.B=taviy:d. BCtsviy (6) 

F.(5).(6). +. Prop | 
This proposition shows that a class contained in a couple is either the 


null-class or a unit class or the couple itself, whence it will follow that 0 and 
1 are the only numbers which are less than 2. 


#5441, bi:ae2.3:.8Ca.D:B=A.v.Bel.v.Be2 


Dem. 
F.*x521. Db: BP=te.v.B=ty:3.Bel | (1) 
F.*d426.9Fi.¢+y.39:B=tevuiy.d.Be2 (2) 


F.(1).(2).%544.5 

Fiesawzy.0:..8Cievuiy.d:B=A.v.Bel.v. Bed 

tauaanisiia lade dks, ac ek emake ν. ΠΣ ἐβ δ: 
[1111:35]9 

Fi.(qv,y).a=Uarvui'y.cty.3:.8BCa:B=A.v. pete v.fe2 (3) 
t . (3). #54101. SF. Prop 


Ἀ54411. Ε:.αε2.9:βζα.39.βεθν]υ 2 [%*54-41:102] 
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*54°42. Firae2.9:.8Ca.q!i—.B+a.=.Beia 


Dem. 
Γ. κὅ4.4. Dhira=Uaeuly.d:. 
βζα.η}δι.ιΞ:βε:λιν.βειίωα.ν.βπινιν. βξεα:η β: 
[κ24:58.86.κ51.161] Ξιβειίιν.βεινψ.ιν.βτα (1) 
Ε. #5425. Transp. #5222. ΕΣ τε... αν με ια. αν γεν: 
[Χ]1 812] Dkia=twul'y.cty.Dd.atle. ap Uy (2) 


F.(1).(2).Dbiasteuly.c+y.D:. 
BCa.qi®B.Bta.=:B=Uu.v.B=ly: 
:(η,2).Ζεα .β τειε: 


[*51°235] 


[*37°6] > Beta (3) 
Γ. (3). #1171135. *54101. 5+. Prop | 
*0443. F:.a,Sel. 2: anB=A.=.avBe2 
Dem. 
Γ. κῦ4.26. DF ia=ie.B=ly.diavBe2.=.e4+y. 
(*51:231] =.Uaniy=A. 
[Κ18.12] | . =.anB=A (1) 


Γ.(1). Κ111186.9 
k:.(qa,y).a=Ua.B=ty.DiauBe2.=.anB=A (2) 
Γ.(2). Κ 1,584. κῦ21.2 Ε΄. Prop 
From this proposition it will follow, when arithmetical addition has been 
defined, that 1+ 1 =2. 
κῦ444, Fi.z,wel’evl’y.d,y-$(Z,w)s=-b(a, x2). h(a, y) by, 2) . (yy) 
Dem. 
F .#51:234.%11°62. Db :.2,Ὅεὐν ἐν. 2, ὦ « Φ (2,10): ΞΞ 
ze lau Uy. Dz. h(Z,£)-p(Z,y): 
[*51°234.%10°29] =: (a, 7). φ (ὦ, ψ}.. by, 2). O(y,y):. IF. Prop 
*54441, bi:z,weteul'y.ztw. 2, ὦ « Φ (2, 10) τξξ τε ψ ν : ᾧ (ὦ, ν) « φ (ν, £) 
Dem. 
Γι κῦ 6. DE iz,welevly.zFw.rzy-P(Z,W)i= 
Z,welev μὰ. Dz, wiz=W.V-P(Z, Ww): 


[κῦ4.44] =:€=2.V.6(a,2):2=y.V.b(4@,y): 
Y=CVi bY, e)iy=YeVe hy y)! 
[*13°15] ξΞεώτξεψιν. φ(α, γ᾽ ty =L.V-P(Y,£): 


[¥13-16.*441]=:c2=y.v.6(a,y)- by, x) 
This proposition is used in *163°42, in the theory of relations of mutually 
exclusive relations. 


#54442. bira+y.D:.2,wel'evuu'y.z+u. >, w Φ (2, 10}: ΞΞ. φ (α, ψ). φ (υ, 2) 
[κ4.44}] 
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#54443, bi:aty:6(2,y)-=-h(y, Zid: 


σι ει uly .2¢wW.Dzw-O(Z,wr=-h(ay) [54442] 


#5445. b:.(qz,w).z,welwevul’y.d(Z,w)- 


=:(a,0).vV.b(a,y)-V-b(y, 2) -V-b(y,y) [*51:235] 


*54451. Ε τ ὦ ᾧ (ὦ, ὦ). «ὦ φ(ψ,ν). 9 τ. (GZ, w)-Z,weleu ly. φίσ,υ). 


=:6(2,y).V.o(y,2) [554.45] 


54.452. Ε :: ὦ Φ (5,2). «ὦ φ (ν, γ) : φ (ὦ, ψ).ΞΞ. φίψ,.4):9: 


(qz,w).2,welaul'y.o(z,w).-=.-$(4%,Y) [*54°451 | 


#5446. ΓΕ: (ηΖ, 0). 2, ει νι. ΞΕ. ΟΞ Ψ [κὅ4.452. κ] 35.15.10] 


*54°'5. Fse.aeZ.Di:aCuizulw.=.aHlZvutw 


Ε 
Ε 


Eo ΝΣ ἘΠ 


Dem. 
. 4:4. 9 
s.aCizulw.dra=A.V.a=l%.V.a=lw.v.aHlzu lw (1) 
#4. κ94.54.. D+:Hp.d.a#A (2) 
#5426 2 #1315 . Dt: Hp.d.atecz (3) 
(8). D+: Hp.d.atew (4) 
- (1). (2). (8). (4).*233. 5b: Hp. diaCuzutw.d.a=isu lw (5) 
»*22°42 . Dhkira=tszvuiw.d.aCisutw (6) 
. (5). (0).2 Ε΄ Prop 
κῦ4 61. Ε:.αε2.βε1 υ2.3:αςβ.Ξ.α-Ξβ 
Dem. 
bF.*x545.Dbkt.a€2.B=Uzuliw.d:aCB.=.a=Pf | (1) 
Ε. (1). ΚΙ111:3δὅ 45. 9 
Fr.ae2:(qz,w).B=Uzuliwid:aCB.=.a=8 (2) 


F.(2).%54271.5+. Prop 


#5452. [F:.a,8e2.D:aCB.=.a=B.=.BCa [#5451] 
κῦ4 58. biac2.x,yea.a+y.d.a=Uevly 


- Dem. 
F.*51°2. DIF:Hp.d.uaeCa.ufyCa. 
[*22°59] | D.uauifyCa (1) 
F.*54°26. DIF: Hp.d.teulye2 (2) 


F.(1). (2). *5452. D+. Prop 


*54531. Fi.ae2.Dd:a,yea.uty.=.a=Urv ly 


Dem. 
b.*54°53. Exp. dF i.a€2.d:a,yea.c+y.Dd.a=twulty (1) 
Ε.Ἀ5426. DFi.ac2.DdD:aH=tevuliy.d.cty (2) 
Ε. Κῦ116. Dhia=Uavuiy.Dd.7, yea (3) 
Ε.(2). 6). Dhki.ae2.D:a=Uevly.d.x,yea.xt+y (4) 
F.(1).(4). >. Prop 
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#5454. brewe2 ara, yea. ety. Iny A= UOULtys(qa,y).a,yea.uty 


Dem. 
Ε. κὔ4.638].. Α11118. Dkir.ae2. Dia, yea.c+y.Dey.a=lauly (1) 
F.#5116.%54101. Dksae®.d.(qa,y). wt yea.c+y (2) 
b e532 43-27, Dki.a,yea.aty.Dd.a=Uuvity:D: | 
; | a yea. aty.d.aty.a=levulys 
[*11°11:32°34] Dhk:.u,yea.vty.I,,-4=avly:d: 


(qa, y).2, yea rty.2.(qu,y).cty.a=Uaeuly (3) 
Ps (3). Imp. 4101. 9 :-φσιγψεα Ἐν. ν.ἀτειν ly: 
(ΖΦ, γ}),. φἰψεα  ὡξν:3.αε2 (4) 
Ρ. (1). (2. (4). >. Prop 
In the above proposition, “7, yea.@+y.Iny-a=U'x vty” secures that 
a has not more than two members, while “(qa,y).7,yea.a+y” secures 
that a has not fewer than two members. 
*5455. F.0OULU2=@{r,yea.rty.dey.4= Ux Ly} 
Dem. 
Ε. κά 42. ΕΣ: ας, yea. tty. dny AH=UUVULYt= 
LY EA ΦἘ εν. ατειαν ιν EW (ὦ, Y) 2, YEU KEYS. 
Viet, YEA LEY. Igy A= Levy: (qr,y)-t,yea-r+y (1) 
F.xll 63.3 b:.~ (qa, y).2,yea-cty. Dd: 4, yea. rey. Idny-a=Uevly:. 
[e471] Dhks.a year+ ys Dzy A HUUV ἐὺ τοῦ (GLY). L, YEU. LEYS 
“Ὁ (GL, Y) «2, Yea. LEY? 
[*11°521] =U, YEA. In y-L=Y? 
[2.4] Ξιαεθυ] (2) 
Γ. (1). (2). κὅ4.ὅ4. 9 
Εις, ψεα. ΦῈν.2, νι ατπιαυυψιξιαεῦν].ν.αε2: 
[*22°34] saeQ0ulv2:. DF. Prop 
*5456. Fra~reQulv2.=. (qa, y,2)2,Y, ZEULEY LEZ LY FZ 
Dem. 
F .*5455 11.562. 
Fr.anreQulvud2. 


: (ῃ, y).@,yea.c+y.atlavuey: 


[#5 1°2.%22°59 ] (yz, y).UcvuiiyCa.c+y.atieuly: 
(*246] s(qa,y) Uavi'yCa.cty.qla—(le vty): 
[*51:232.Transp] (qu, y)iauliyCa.xeyi(qz).zea.ztu.ety: 


Ih ΠῚ il Wm om u 


[*51°2.%22°59] : (ἢ σ, y,2).0,y,2€a.2+y.0+2.y+2:. D+. Prop 

In virtue of this proposition, a class which is neither null nor a unit class 
nor a couple contains at least three distinct members. Hence it will follow 
that any cardinal number other than 0 or 1 or 2 15 equal to or greater than 3. 
The above proposition is used in *104-43, which is an existence-theorem of 
considerable importance in cardinal arithmetie. 
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4546. ki.anB=A.2,c7 ca.y,yeB.o: 


Cavity=to uly .Ξ. τ δ΄ .γ5 ψ' 


Dem. 
b.x512.Db:.Hp.DdDit'e Ca.’ Ca.wyCB.uyCB.anB=A: 
[κ24.48] Ditlevily=Ua νιν .= ἀτεια yay’. 
[*51°'23] =.2=2.y=y':. +. Prop 


The above proposition is useful in dealing with sets of couples formed of 
one member of a class a and one member of a class 8, where a and 8 have no 
members in common. It is used in the theory of cardinal multiplication 
(*113°148). 


#55. ORDINAL COUPLES 


Summary of *55. 

Ordinal couples, which are now to be considered, are much more important, 
even in cardinal arithmetic, than cardinal couples. Their properties are in 
part analogous to those of cardinal couples, but in part also to those of unit 
classes; for they are the smallest existent relations, just as unit classes are the 
smallest existent classes. The properties which are analogous to those of unit 
classes do not demand that the two terms of the couple should be distinct, 
we. they hold for t‘a 7 ὦ as well as for t‘« 7 ειψ (where x+y); on the other 
hand, the properties which are analogous to those of cardinal couples do in 
general demand that the two terms of the ordinal couple should be distinct. 


The notation μα ft t’y is cumbrous, and does not readily enable us to 
exhibit the couple as a descriptive function of « for the argument y, or vice 
versa. We therefore introduce a new symbol, “«# Jy,” for the couple. In a 
couple a | y, we shall call x the referent of the couple, and y the relatum. In 
virtue of the definitions in *38, this gives rise to two relations «| and J y; 
hence we obtain the notations x 4, “8, | y“‘a, αν γ, αν “(β and so on, which 
will be much used in the sequel. It should be observed that x | ‘“8 means 
the class of ordinal couples in which 4; is referent and a member of 8 1s relatum, 
while | γα or a 4 y denotes the class of couples having y as relatum and a 


member of a as referent; a | “8 denotes all such classes of couples as | y“‘a, 
a 
where y is any member of β; and in virtue of *40°7, s‘a | “8 denotes all 
323 


ordinal couples of which the referent is a member of a, while the relatum is 

a member of @. This is a very important class, which will be used to define . 

the product of two cardinal numbers; for it is evident that the number of 

members of s‘a | “8 is the product of the number of members of a and the 
33 

number of members of £. 


The first few propositions of the present number are immediate consequences 
of the definition of x | y and the notations introduced in *38. We then pro- 
ceed to various elementary properties of the relation # | y, of which the most 
used are the following: 


"0513. Fiz(aly)w.=.2=2.w=y 

*55:15. +. Dal yaa. dal γ) τ 'ψ. α΄ ἢ γεν ἐν 
45516. t:D‘Raute.0'Rai'y.s-.R=aly | 
*55°202. F:a@ly=zlw.s.cv=2z.y=w.=-yle=wiz 
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This proposition should be contrasted with *54°22, as giving one reason 
why ordinal couples are more useful in arithmetic than cardinal couples. In 
virtue of the above proposition, when two ordinal couples are identical, their 
referents are identical, and their relata are identical. 


We proceed next to various properties of the relationsz | and |x. These 
relations play a great part in.arithmetic. It will be observed that if two terms 
have the relation # |, the referent is a couple whose relatum is the relatum 
in the relation a |, 1.6. when we have R(# |) y, we have R=«ax | y (cf. *55°122). 
Similar remarks apply to the relation | a. The class | x“‘a, consisting of all 
couples whose referent is a member of a, while the relatum 15 2, 1s important. 
We have 


#55232. Ε: qi | can ly“B.=.¢2=y.qlanB 

This proposition is frequently useful. 

We proceed next (*55°3— 51) to give various properties of 2 | y which 
are analogous to the properties of unit classes. Among the more important 
of these properties are the following: | 
*553. FicRy.=.clyCR.=.qi(alyAarR 

This is the analogue of *51°31. 

*55'34. Fiq!iR. RGaly.=.R=aly 
This is the analogue of *51°4. 
*055. Fi Calyuzl[w.=: | | | 
R=A.v.R=ely.v.R=zlw.v.R=aelyuzlw 
This is the analogue of 4.4. 
We then proceed to such properties of ordinal couples as are not analogous 


to those of unit classes. For connecting the cardinal number 2 with the 
ordinal number 2,, we have the proposition 


#5554. biaty. dn. ORatevury.RAR=A.=:R=aly.v.R=yJ a 

This proposition shows that the only asymmetrical relations which have a 
given cardinal couple ‘x ν ἐψ for their field are the two corresponding ordinal 
couples «| y and y| a. We have next a set of propositions on the relative 
products of couples and other relations, 1.6. on R| (xl y), (ὦ 4 y)|S, and 
R\(«Jy)|S. These propositions are very useful in arithmetic. The chief of 
them is 7 


45561. Ε:ΕῚ Πές. E!Sw.>d.(Ri|S)(z | w)=(R%) | (Sw) 


Finally we have four propositions which belong, by their subject, to *43, 
but could not be given there, because the proofs make use of ordinal couples. 
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*5501. xly=eaf ry Df 
*5502. Rialy=R(«ly) Df 


This definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. 


*551, F.c hb y=(l%x) FT (ty) [(#55°01)] 
Ἀ5611. bial y= lye=alyauatey [88-11 . #551) 
*55:12. F. Ela] ‘y ᾿ [*55°11 .*14°21] 


*55°121. Γ. EL] yfe 


#55122. :R(x|)y.=.-R=aly  [46511] 

#55123. Ε: R(ly)e.=.R=a2ly [55°11] 

*55°13. Fiz(aly)w.=.z=ae.w=y 

Dem. 

F.*35°103. #551 DEsz(aly)w.=.zeiu.wel’y. 
[*51°15] =.z=2.w=y: Dt. Prop 

*55°132. F.a(a@ly)y [*55°13] | 

*55°134. F.qi(aly) [55-132] 


#5514. F.afy=Cnv'y)a  [*55°13.%*31°131] 
*5515. +. Doel y=ia Use lyat'y.Caly=iavity 
[*35°85°86 . #51161] 
«65°16. +: D‘R=t'e .dR=t'y.=.R=aly 
Dem. 

F .*33°13°131 .%*51°15 . 9 : 
ΕἸ ΕΚ τι. UR=t'y.=:. (qu). zRw.=,.2=20:(qz).cRw.=y.w=y?. 
[¥*14°122] :. (Ή, w).2zRw:(qw).zhw.d,.z=2£: 

(qu, z).2Rw:(qz).zRw.dy.w=yt 
3.(q2z,w).zRw:(qw).zRw.d,.2=0:(qz).zRhw.dy.w=y:. 


[411-23.44°71] 


[*10°23] =:.(qz,w).zRw:2Rw.d,0.2=2:2Rw.d,y+W=Y> 
[*11°391] =:.(qz,w).zRwizRw.d2+2=2.W=Y i 

[%*14°123] =:.2Rw.=zy.2=2.W=Yks 

[*55°13] =:2Rw.=,.2(a@ly)w:- 

[21°43] =: R=aly: Dt. Prop 


The above proposition is important, and will be frequently used. 
456161. tia | y=u'R(D' Rave. R=Ly) 
Dem. | | 
+. *55°16.*20°715 . 5 
ε. R(D‘ Rae. R=ty)=R(R=2ly) | 
[451-11] =t(a}y) (1). 
Ε.(1). «51°51. 94. Prop 
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45517. booby =i(Diten Uty) [455°161 . #33°6°61] 
*552. F-:aly=arlz.=.y=2 | 
Dem. : | 
+ .*30°37 4551112. Db:y=z.d.¢]y=a]z (1) 
F . *30°37 . *33°121 .5 | 
Fra hby=a)z.9.de@ly=Uae]z. 
[*55°15| > .uy = t%. | 
[51-23] —Dey=z (2) 
| F.(1).(2). D6. Prop 
*55201. F:a)z=yl]z.=.v=y 
*55:202. Fi:alby=zlw.s.c=zi.ysu.s.ylr=wz 
Dem. | 
F.*55°2°201.3 
bk:zv=z.y=uw.d.ely=zly.zly=zlu. 
(*13-17] — Daly=zlwu (1) 
+ .*30°37 . #3312121. D | | 
F:aly=z)w.d.Dely=Dezluw.dea)y=dz lw. 


[*55°15] De =z ity =tw. 
[*51°23 | D.v=z2.y=w | (2) 
Fe(l)a(2).2 
bFsalby=zlw.2.v=2.y=w (3) 
Sunilarly 
F:yla=wliz.=.e=2.y=w0 (4) 
F.(3).(4). DF. Prop 
The above proposition is important. | 
*5521. +. de l=V.d'la=V (*33°432 . 55712121] 
#5522. +. Del =R(qy) R=xly} [#55122] 
#55221. Ε. Dé 4 4- ἢ ((}). τ γ 4 4} [*55°123] 
*55'222. "πε Ὅ {.Ξ. τι. ΘΕ ΚεῚ 
Dem. , | | 

Ε. #552216. Db: ReDal.=:(qy). ‘R=. Ray: 

[*10°35] © | =:D‘R=t'c:(qy).TR= ty: 

[*52°1] | =:D‘R=tx.dRel:. dF. Prop 
*55°223. ΚΕ: Re DS | w.=.d*R=t%.D*Rel [Proof as in #55222] 
#55224. §. Dial aD Jl γε ly) : 

Den. 

b . *55°222°225 . D 

bk: ReDialaDly.=.Dik=ee.dhel.dR=ty.D Rel. 

24 
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[#52°22.%4°71] 


=. ει. AR=ly. 
[*55°16] =.R=aly. 
[*51°15] =.Ret(#ly): I+. Prop 


45523. t.a| “a=R(qy).yea.R=0)y} [88-13] 
#55231. +. | v“a= R {(qy)-yea-R=yJ]a} [*381381] 
#55232. biqi | aan y“B.=.a=y.qlanB 
Dem. | 7 
ΠΕ *55°281. #1155.) 
Fiqtlafanl yf. :(qR):(qz,w).zea,.R=zle.weB.R=wly: 
[*13°195] =:(qz,w).zea.weB.zle=wly: 


[*55°202] =:(qz,w).zea.weB.cr=y.z=WU: 
[*13'195] =:(qz).zeanB.r=y: 
[*10°35] =a:qlan8.r#=y:.I-. Prop 


*55-233. k:aty.Dd.] can y“B=A [*55°232. Transp] 
The above two propositions are frequently useful in arithmetic. 
#5524. Fa) aaa fa 


Dem. | 
F.*41°11.D 


F:.2(8a] “a)w.=.(qk).Rexl “a.zkhw. 
[*55°23] =.(qh,y). yea R=aly.zkhw. 
[*13°195] =.(my)- yea.z(aly)wu. 
[*55°13] Ξε «(Ἡγ),, yea. Z=L.W=y. 
[*13°195] =.2=".wea. 


[451°15.485°108] =.2 (ea Pa)wt. D+. Prop 
#55241. +. ὁ. ““ἀτεα 7 [Proof as in *55°24] 
*5525. Fiqta.d. Dal “a=iew 


Dem. E 
b .#37°67 . #3312 .*55°12.D 
“b:BeD“a] “a.=.(qy).yea-B=Dialy. 
[*55°15] | =.(qy)-yea.-B=te. 
(*10°35} =.qla.B=ta — (1) 
F.(1).DF:.Hp.3:8e Da] “a.=.p=ee. | 
[*51°15] | =.Bett:.d+. Prop 


#55251. ti:qia.d.d | aa=cCta [Proof as in *55°25] 
This proposition is used in the theory of cardinal multiplication (*113°142). 
#5526. +.Ua | “a= ta [*55°15 . *37°35 | 
455261. .D | oa aia. [x55°15 .#37°35] 
455262. kr Laa= |y“B.d.a=8 [#55°261 . *53-22] 
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*55'27. Ε. Ο““ ,.“α-- ΟΘ΄ | “a= Β.(ν). yea. B=Uxu Uy) [*55°15] 


*55'28. εὐ ed eae z.=.aly=alz 
[¥55°15 . 451-23 . #55°2] 

*55'281. Ε: D'y 1 ew=Dale.=.y=2.=.y|)u=z lz 

*55°282. Γ: Ca ly=Caelz.=.y=2.=.ely=a]z 


[*55°15-2 2 54°21) 
*55°'283. Ε: Cy la=Cela.=.y=z.=.yla=z2lu 
*5529. +. di(@jjy=e [55°15 .*34°42] 
*55°291. Ε. D|(La)=e [%55°15 . *34-42] 
#56292. + Ο᾽ (a |) =C|() 2) =89 (a= ete very) [55°15 2 3441] 
The following propositions, down to *55:51 inclusive, give properties of 
ordinal couples which are analogous to the properties of unit classes. 


"553. FiaRy.=.c2lyCR.=.qi(a@l y)AR [*13-21-22 .*55°13] 

The first half of this proposition is the analogue of *51°2; like that 
proposition, it gives a means of reducing prepositions to the form of inclusions. 
For the second half, compare *51'31. | 
#0531. Firly=zlw.s.zalyw.s.a(zlw)y.s.c=2.y=w 

This proposition is the analogue of *51-23. 


Dem. 
b.*5516.3b:aly=zlw.s. Der | y=utz. Ca by=tw. 
[*55°15] =. Uae=wee.y=tw. 
[*5 1°23] =.0=z2.y=w. (1) 
[55°13] © =.x(2lw)y. — (2) 
[(1).*13°16] =.2=2.W=y. : 
[*55°13] =.z(a@ly)w (3) 


Ε. (1). (2). (8). D4. Prop 
*55°32. bial yAazlw=A.=:24+2.v.y4w 


Dem.. 
᾿Ε.κῦὄδϑ. DE Gla lyazlw.s.a(zlw)y. 
[*55°13] =.07=z2.y=w (1) 
+ .(1). Transp. 3+. Prop 


45533. biaRy.=.alyaAR=aoly [*553.423621] 
45534. b:G!R.RGcly.=.R=0 ly 


Dem. 
F.e5513. 36.9! R Realy.=:(qz, τ ΖΚ : συ. 2, ον δ τεα. τὐτεν: 
[¥14°123] Si2hw.=,y.2=0.w=y? 
[*55°13] =:2Rw.=,y-2(a)y)w:. Dk. Prop 
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#55341. b:.R€cly.s:R=A.v.R=aly 


Dem. 
Fie442. Dbr REaly.=:REaly.R=A.v.RGaly.R+A: 
[*25°54] =:RGaly.R=A.v.RGaly.qiR: 
[*55°34] =:RGrly.R=A.v.R=2ly: 
[*25°12] =:R=A.v.R=aly:.3+. Prop 
#5535. b:RAxcly=A.Rualy=S.=.08y.R=S+aly 
Dem. : | 
F.*25°47 2D 
F:Ravgly=A.Rualy=S.s.clyE8.R=S+aly. 
᾿[κὅ53] Ξ αϑιὺὴ. πε δ αι ψ:2Ὲ Prop 
*56536. FiaRy.=.(R-aelyvacly=R | 
Dem ᾿ : 
F.*x553.DF:aRy.=.alyGR. | 
[*23°62] =.2lLyvR=R. 
[*23-91] =.(R+aly)uely=R:DFt. Prop 
*5537. Fivea.yeB.=.xlLyGafB 
Dem. | 
F.*85108. DF sxvea.yeR.=.x(at B)y. 
[*55°3] =.alyCafB: dt. Prop 


The following proposition is the analogue of *51°232. | 
#654. Fiafelyuzlwi)b.=:a=2.b=y.v.a=2.b=w 
[*55°13 . *23°34] | 
45541. bi: Rael yuz|w.d:aRb.Da0-$(a,b): 
Dem. 
Ε.κδ᾽4. 5 Ὁ τ:. Hp. d::akb.9n,.¢(a,b):=:. 
αεεαιδτεψιν. ἀτε2ιδεηιν ων. φία,):. © 
[κ4 117] ΞΞ :-(α,):. αἀτεῷ ὔτεν.3. φί(α,θ)τατες. τευ. 3. φ(α, ὃ) :. 
[¥l11-31]=:.(¢,b):a=a2.b=y.95.¢(a,b):.(a,b):a=2.b=w.9.¢(a,b):. 
[413-21] =:.6(w,y).6(2,w) ::. DF. Prop 
The above proposition is the analogue of *51:234. The following pro- 
position (*55°42) is the analogue of *51:235. 
*55'42. Fi: R=alyuz|w.d:.(qa,b).aRb. g(a, b).=: φία, y).v. o(z,w) 
Dem. ὌΝ 
+. κὅδ'4., 5 Ὁ τ. Ηρ. 9 :: (ηα, δ). αὖθ. φία, ὃ). ΞΞ :. 
| (qa,b):.a=2.b=y.v.a=z.b=w:¢(a,b):. 
[x44] =s.(qa,b):a=a2.b=y.¢(a,b):via=z.b=w.¢d(a,b):. 
(¥ll-41]=:.(qa,b).a=a2.b=y.o(a,b).v.(qa,b).a=2.b=w.¢(a,b):. 
[al 3'22]=:. Φ (ὦ, })..ν . h(Z,w) ts. IF. Prop 


I 


-p (2, y)» $(Z,w) 
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#6543. Fi:alyuzlw= ere ee 2=c.w=d.=.zlw=celd 
This proposition is the analogue of *5I 41. : 


_ Dem. | 
t.*55°202.Dk:z=c.w=d.2.z2lw=cld. 
[*23°551] D.clyvzlw=alyucld (1) 


Ε.κ2858. Dikialyuzl~w=aelyucld.o 
zlwEalyucild.cldCrlyuzlw: 


[*55°3'13.423:34] Dsz=a2.w=y.v.z=c.w=dicHa.d=y.v.c=z.d=w: 
[#13-16] Diz=a.w=y.V.z=c.w=dic=a.d=y.v.z=c.w=a: 
[4°41 | Digs Le W=Y C=U.d=y.V.z=C.w=a: 

[413172] Drz=c. wad | (2) 
F.(1).(2).Dbk:alyuzlwealyueld.=.z=c.w=d_ (3) 


t. (3) #55202. D+. Prop 


8.431. Fi. ab yuzl~w=albucid.o: 


o=a.y=b.z=c.w=d.V.e=¢.y=d.z=0.w=b 
Dem. , 


b.4554. Des: Hp.=nu=a.v=y.Vv.u=z.v=w 


| =y,:u=a.v=b. V.U=C.U= d:. 

[11-1] τ: ται HY Vi LHZLY =U? 

, =:2=a.y=b.v.ec=c.y=d:. 
{[*13°15] D:.a=a.y=b.v.c2=c.y=d (1) 
t.*5543.Dbs.a=a.y=b. dia lyuzl~w=albuzlu: 
[13-171] | 2:Hp.d.albuvz{w=albucld 
[*55°43 | ΝΞ  .2εεο.ισΞξεα (2) 
F.(2).Comm.#4°7.)':.Hp.d:2=2a.y=b.d.c=a.y=b.z=c.w=d (3) 
Similarly t:.Hp.d:a=c.y=d.3.¢2=c.y=d.z=a.w=b (4) 


F.(1).(8).(4). DF. Prop 


*55°44. Γ: ΠΥ ed alee albucld. 
:a=a.y=b.z=c.w=d.v.2=c.y=d.z=a.w=b: 
saly=alb.zlw=cld.v.cly=cld.zl]w=alb 


Dem. 
Ε. *55'43 . Dk:a=a.y=b.d.c2lyuzlw=albuzlu: 
z=c.w=d.d.albuzlw=albucld: 
[*3-47.41317] DF :a=a.y=b.z=c.w=d, 
D.wlLyuzl~w=albucld (1) 
Similarly bF:a=c.y=d.z=a.w=b. 


| D.clLyuzl~w=albucld (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). *55°431°202. 55. Prop 


The above proposition is the analogue of *51°43 
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#555. Ε: με... 
: τλιν. ὑπ... ν.πεγω.ν. Re elyvezlw 
Dem. 
Γ. 2512. *23'58°42 . > 
bi R=A.v.R=aly.v.R=zlw.v.R=2lyuzlu: 
| 2-RGalyuziw (1) 
Εν, δ 49, DE: RGalyuzlw.RAaly= A.>:RGz\u: 


[*55°341]  D:R=A.v. R=zlw (2) 
.*25°'43. DF: Real δῆ: I:kR~alyGzlw: | 
[*55°341 ] I:R+aely=A.v.R+aly=zlu: 
[*25°24..%23°551 ] I:(kK=+alyvaly=aly.v. | 

(R-alyualy=alyuzlw (3) 
Ε. *55'3'36 . DF: ai(Racly). D.(kR+alyvcly=kR | (4) 


F.(3).(44). DE: REaxlyuzlwu.qi(Racly).o: 
F.(2).(5). DE. REalyuzlw.d: = ει... τὰ elyortw τ 
Β-λιν. πα ψγ.ν. πε ων. πα ψγυσψυ τος (6) 
b (1). (6). DF. Prop 7 | ΝΞ 
The above proposition is the analogue of #544, 
#6561. +:.RGa2lyuS.d:cRy.v.RES 
Dem. | . | 
Ε.κὅδ9ϑ. DEsal(Racly).d.a2Ry | ee ἘΞ [1 
Γι κ2ὅ 40, DE: Hp.wqi(RaAcly).d.RES (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop | 
In the remainder of the present number, we are concerned with a a iaag 
of ordinal couples which have no analogues for unit classes. 
*55°52. F.(ueury) T(ievuiwy=aelzuclwuylzuvylw [43582413] 
"55521. F:a+y.=.a)yGJ [*55°3. 5011] 
*55°53. pet eone ae pe σΞ ἐπ Co ye 
Dem. | 
b.x555. Db GIR. RGarlyuvylac.= 
R=aly.v. R= yje.v.R=a2lyuyle« (Ὁ 


b.x5515. Dt. Ca lystauily. Cyl a=ieu ity — | (2) 
F .(2).*33'262.3+.Calyuyla)a=Uavity (8) 
+. *55'521. Sl aa is τὰ | (4) 
[*23'59] | olywy lad (5) 


F()-(2)-(8)-(4).(8)-3F | 
aty.I:q!R.RGalyvyle. 5. CR=tsury.RGJ (6) 

b. 43591. Db: O Ratu ry. Dd. RE (ev ety) f (Uw (4). | 

[55°52] >.RGarlevaelyvylavyly (7) 
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+ .*5024.DF:REJ.9.~(¢Re).~(yhy). 


ie alee >.RAaclae=A.Rayly=A (8) 
F.(7).(8).*2549. D+: CR=taevity.RGJ.o. BGALGOIS © (9) 
+. *33°24.*51161 . DF: CRetaevi'y.d.qihk (10) 


F.(9).(10). DF: CO Retwury.REJ.O.qIR.RExlyvuylea (11) 

Ε. (6).(11). DF. Prop 

46554. tiraty.d:.CRavevey.RAR=A.=:R=ahy.v.R=ylo 
Dem. | 

b.45046 4471. Db: RAR=A.=.RGJ.RAR=A (1) 

b.(1).#5558. Dk ety. Dd OR=ueuly.RAR=A. : 

| PqIR.RGalyvy|c.RaR=A: 

[*55°5'1384] =:R=aely.v.R=yle.v.R=alyvyla: RAR= =A (2) 

+ .*55'32.Dbs.a4+y. 3:2), yAaylac=A: 


[*55°14] | >:R=aaly.d.RAR=A: 
R=y|e.d.RAR=A (3) 

Εν #5514. 81°15:33. D+: Realyvyle. >.R= ἢ. 

[κ285] >.RAR= Ε. 

[*55°134] | 5. ΤΕ ΔῈ (4) 


F (8). (4). #471. κῦ11.9 
“- aie 9: R=aely.v. R= γα. v. i= ~riyoute RaR=A: 


:R= R= 5 
+. (2).(5). DF. Prop a i a 


«55°57. F.Ri(e«ly)= Rx Τυν (4*387°81 .*55°1. ¥53'301] 

¥55571. +. (a | y)|S=uat Sy 

455572. Ε. Ria 4 2}}8-- ἕω} Sy [#55571 . #8781] 

455573, +. Ri(a | y)|S= Rat Sty | #55°572 4 

*55'58. ΕἸ... Πα 4 ψ)Ξ Gee) Ly [#55°57 .*53°31 . *55°1] 
455581, ΕΞ: EL S‘y.>d. (@Jyis=a4 (S*y) 

455582, Ε:Ε! Rx. E!Sy.>. RB) (ὦ 4 y)|S=(R) | (Sy) [#5558581] 


*55'583. F:E! Rix. EI Sty. 3. ΚΕ] ὦ ὁ y) | S= (2) | (S‘y) | #55582 3| 


The above propositions are frequently useful in arithmetic. Their use 
arises as follows. Let a, 8, y, ὃ be classes of which a is correlated with y by 
the relation R, and 8 with 6 by the relation S. Then if rey. εδ, the 
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couple consisting of the correlate of « and the correlate of y is (R‘x) | (8:0) 


ue. by the above, Ri (why)! 8, ae. (R IS) (a 4 ν). Thus the relation R\8 
correlates the couples, in a and 8, composed of the correlates of terms in 
y and 6. The most useful form, in practice, of *55°583, is that given below 
in *55°61. 

v - -} 
*55°6. oF. (RIS) (ce) w)= ee [¥#55°573 .43°112] 
#5561. +: E! RR‘. EISw.>d. (RI ὅν 1 w) = (R62) | (S*w) 

[455°583 . 43-112] 

*55°62. b:z2t+w.S=alzuylw.d.Se=2.Sw=y 


Dem. 

Ε. Ἀ65:18. Dt::Hp.d:.u8z.S:u=e.2=2.V. -U=y.z=w (1) 
F.(1).*1315.5t:.Hp.d:u8z.5.u=a@ (2) 
Similarly F:.Hp.d:uSw.=.u=y , (8) 


Γ. (2). (8). κ808. 3. Prop 
*55°621. F:a+y.S=alzuylw.d.Sae=2.Sy=w 
[Proof as in *55°62] 


The four following propositions belong to #43, but are inserted here because 
the proof uses *55°13. 


*55°63. b:q!QAS.P/Q=RIS.D.P=R 


Dem. 
F.#43'112.36:: Hp. -. Ply) 2)|0-Ξ ΚΗ  (ψ 4.2) -- 
[κ94.1] 9 :. (qu, νυ). ePu.u(y | z)v.vQw. =z ὦ- 
(qu, v).cRu.u(y)z)v.WSw:. 
[*55°13.%13°22] D:.0¢Py.2Qw .=2,w-cRy. z8w:. 
[*4°73] 2 :.2Qw .2zSw. dy: aPy.=,.0Ry (1) 
F.(1). #1011. 1135.5: Hp.d:ePy.=,.aRy (2) 


F.(2).*1011:21.54. Prop 
455631. b:Gq!PAR.P||Q=RI|S.>.Q=8 [Proof as in #5563] 
*55'632. §:P||Q=RIS.qiP.qiQ.>.q!iIPAR.G!Qas 


Dem. 

Ε. κόδ᾽18.. aaa “{Pl(y})z)!Q}w | 
[κ48:113] 5.4 (PI 0) ᾧ 4 2} w (1) 
+.(1).>Dt:.Hp.d: ΠΝ Ζῷιυ. 3. α ἰ(Κ}}} δ) J z)} w 
[*%43°112] 9. Φ (ΚΒ (ν ὁ “|8} ὦ 
[*34°1] >.(qu, v).-chu.u(yl z)v.vSw. 
[*55°13.%13°22 | >. 2Ry.z8w. 
[*4°7 ] 2.a(PAR)y.2(QA8)w:. Dt. Prop 


45564. big! P.G!Q.v.q!R.q!S:2:PQ=R|S. =.P=R.Q=8 
[*55°63°631-632] 


*56. THE ORDINAL NUMBER 2,. 


Summary of *56. 


In this‘number, we have to consider the class of those relations which are 
each constituted by a single couple. In case the two members of this couple 
are not identical, the class of such relations is (as will be shown later) the 
ordinal number 2, which, to distinguish it from the cardinal number 2, we 
denote by “2,.” (Here the suffix is intended to suggest “relational.”) The 
class of all relations consisting of a single couple, without the restriction that 
the two members of the couple are to be distinct, will be denoted by “2.” 
This is not an ordinal number. It will be observed that there is no ordinal 
number 1, because ordinal numbers apply to series, and series must have 
more than one member if they have any members. This will appear more 
' fully when we come to deal with series. 


The properties of 2 are largely analogous to those of 1, while the ae a 
of 2, are more analogous to those of 2. 


Most of the propositions of the present number are seldom referred to 
in the sequel, but such references as occur are important. The most useful 
propositions in the present number are the following: 


*56111. : Re2,.=.D*RK, d‘Rel. ΕΔ ΕΞ ΔΛ 
Ἀ56112. +: Re2..=.D°R, Rel. CiRe2 
*56°113. +.2,=2n Ong 
Observe that “C2” means “relations whose fields have two terms,” 
#5613. Ε. ὃ -- Ὁ, - (μα). Επα 4 αἱ 
κῦθ637. +:Re2,.=.C'Re2.RAR=A 
Ie. 2, is the class of asymmetrical relations whose fields have two terms, 
*56°381. F:CR=te.=.R=a lz 
*56'39. Ε. ὃ -- 9, -Ξ ony 


Ie. the relations which are couples whose referent and relatum are 
identical are the relations whose fields consist of a single term. 


#6601. 2=R{(qu,y).R=a2] y} Df 
*5602. 2,=R{(qx, y).c+y.R=aly} Df 
*56°038. Ο0,- ἐλ Df 


x561. F:Re2.=.(qa,y).R=aly  [*20°3.(*56-01)] 
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#56101. t:Re2.=.D‘R, ‘Rel 
Dem. | 
F.#55°16 . *11:11:'341.5 
Ρ:. (4, y).R=aely.=:(qa, y). Di R=. ds R= vy: 
[11-54] =:(qe). ‘R=: (qy). UR=ty: 
[%52°1] =:D‘R, (Rel ς (4) 
F.(1).*561.35+. Prop 


456102. ΚΕ. ὁ -- Π“1 6 “1 


Dem. , 
F.*56°101 . *37°106.) 


b:Red.=.ReD“1. Re OI, 
[*22°33] =. Re D“1 0 d1:5F. Prop 
*566:1038. :Re2.3.q1R 


Dem. 
F.*56101.D+t:Re2.9.D‘Rel. 
[x52°16}] >.qiD‘R. 
[*33°24] 2.q!R:OF. Prop 


*56104. +: Re0,.=.R=A_ [(*5603)] 
x5611. +:Re2,.=.(qa,y).a+y.R=a)y [*20°3.(*5602)] 
*56111. +: Re2,.=.D‘R, Rel. DSRaG‘R=A 


Dem. | 
Γ. 51.291. κῦ516. 9 
ΒΕ: πα ψυ.Ξ.ιἰ σαι ψελ.θ ει. ΘΚ τειν. 
[κ19:198] =.D‘Rad‘R=A.D κει. Φ Ἐπ ιν (1) 


Ε. (1). #5611 . Κ1111.341.9 


Ε:,  ε2,.Ξ : (πα, ν). Βα GR=A. θεω. R= ν: 
[11-45] Ξ: Δα. Ε- Δ :(α, ν}). ΘΚ πιὰ ΟΠ τειν: 
[el154] =:D{‘Ra 6 --λΛΔ : (qa). “ΚΝ -- Ua: (ν). “ ξιιν:. 
[5621] =:D‘RaGR=A.DSIR, GRe1l:. D+. Prop 
*56112. |: Re2,.=.D‘R, Rel. CRe2 
Dem. 


Γι. 56.111, κὅ4.48.,9 
t:Re2,.=.D‘R,0‘Rel. ΒΥ ΘΕ 2. 
[48316] Ξ. ΠΕ, 4 Εε1. ΟΕ ε8 132. Prop 


κ66113. Ε. 3, -- ὃ ὁ 02 
Dem. 


Π 


tH 


+. *56112101.3+:Re%,.=.Re®.CRe2. 
[#37-106.%33-122] =.Re2.Re C2. 
[*22-33] =. Ren C2:5Dt. Prop 
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«56-114. b.2,=D“1 ὁ “1 ὁ O“2 [56113102] 
#5612. +: Re2,.=.Re2.RECI 


Dem. 
b.*55°3.*5011. Dk:aty.=.alyCd: 7 
[Fact] Dt: R=aly.cty.=.R=aly aly. | 
[*13-193] | ᾿ =.R=aly.RCJ (1) 


b .(1).#1211-341.D 


bs. (qa, y)»R=aly.ct#y. :(q2,y)-R=aly.RGJ: 


[*11°45] =:(qa,y).R=aly:RCJ: 

[*56°1] =:Re2.RGJ (2) 

F.(2).*5611.>+. Prop | ἂν 
Ἀ56121. + .2,G2 [*56°113] 


456122. Ε: Re2,.d.q!R [*56121°108] 
#5613. +.2-2,=R{(qa).R=a] a} 


Dem. | 
Ε. 5611. 11.562. Transp. 
F:Rve2,. Ξι εχ ν. 3, , νι τεῦ ο (Ὁ 
Ε,(1). κδ601.9 
bt: Re2—2,.=:(qa,b).R=alb:R=aly.D,,.0=y: 
[Κ11.48] Ξε :(ηα,δ) εα δ: τεσ Κν.2., χε τε: 
᾿ ΒΕ18:1998] =:(qa,b):R=alb:alb=aly.o,,.0=y: 
[#55202] = (qa,b): R=alb:a=2.b=y.D,,.2=y: 
[¥13°21] =:(qa,b).R=alb.a=b: 
[*13°195] =:(qa).R=ala:.3t. Prop 


2 -- ἢ, might be defined as the ordinal number 1, since it is what we shall 

call a relation number (cf. *153). But we wish our ordinal numbers to be 

_ classes of serval relations, and such relations have the property of being con- 
tained in diversity. Hence if we were to define 2 — 2, as the ordinal number 
1, we should introduce a tiresome exception, from which trivial complications 
would be introduced into ordinal arithmetic. We have, therefore, not adopted 


this course. 7 
. & 
*56-14. +. D(a |j=2a δ 
Dem. | | | 
7 
t.*33'6. Db: DSR=te.=.Re DU , (1) 
F.(1).*561.5 | 
ες 4«- 
hi. Re2nDte.=:(qz,y) ππσ γ Ὁ Ετει: 
[55°16] =3(qz,y)-DfR=z.CR=ty:DR=ta: 


[¥11-45] 3(qz,y) DR=2.dR=ty . DR=te: 
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[*13°193] =:(qz,y).D‘R=es . (Ἀπ ιν. ει: 
[*51-23] =:(qz,y).D‘R=t%2.dR=ty.z=2: 
[*13°195] =:(qy).D‘R=e.d‘R='y: 

[*55°16] =i(qy).-R=aly: 

[*55°22] =: ReD (el): 3+. Prop 


*56°141. +. Ὁ“. c=2 nd Φ ee as in #56°14)] 


*5615. +. Ὁ΄(« } -- Ma AF w) = 2.0 Dette 
Dem. 
F.*55°2216.Dh:. Re {D(a ])}—u(a] ὃ). 
Ξε ς(η). θ΄ Ετειῳ. R= γι ΘΒ ξι. R=): 


[*10°35.%4°51.45°61J=:(qy). ΘΚ εις. (τΞ ἐν. ὦ ((ὲΞ ta): 
[18.198] =:(qy). τ te. AR =ty.r~ (ty =a): 
[51.235] Ξ (1 }). Θ' ἔτ  . . A R='y.a+y: 
[*13°195. ¥51- 238] =:(qz,y)-z¥y. DSR. GR=ly. z= la: 
[*13°193] =:(qz,y).2¢y.DS R=. A R=t'y. DR= ta: 
[11°45] =:(qz,y).z2t¢y.DR=t%. dG R=t'y: DR: 

: «- 
[*55°16.*33°6] =:(qz,y).2+y R=zly: ΚΕ: 

ee 

[*56°11.*22°33] =:Re2,n D‘x:. DF. Prop 


456151. Ε. D(| 2)—(e | 2) =2,0 Cte [Proof as in 56°15] 
*5616. Ε.“ {γε 


Dem. 
b.x212.dDt.aly=arly. 


[*11:36] D.(qz,w).eclLy=zlu. 
[κ61] Dk.alye2.D+. Prop 
Ἀδ617. Fic lye2,.=.yl]ve2,.=.u$y 


Dem. ° 
Γ. 50.11.9 
Εν yed.=:(q2z,w).2ew.ecly=zlw: 
[*55°202] ΞΞ:(ῃΖ,). Ζξ τυ. τε 2. ὦ ΞΕ 
[18:22] = :a+y (1) 
Similarly 
Frylve2,.=.0+y (2) 
+ .(1).(2). DF. Prop a 

"5618. Fi:anrca.=.a|%aC2,.=.] caC 2, 

Dem. | 
Ε.Ἀ18196.2 :. crea. Zr yeas Dy YHR:? 
[*56°17] =:yea.d,.ulye2,: 
[*37°61.*38°12°11 | =ia] “aC2, (1) 
Similarly bkranrea.=.| rfaC2, (2) 


F.(1).(2). 55. Prop 
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#5619. +: Re2,.ceD‘R.=.(qy).ct+y-R=aly.=. Real “—ve 


Dem. | 
Εν #5611. 1145.5: Re2,.veDR.=:(qy,2)-y¢2.R=y)2z.reD‘R: 
[*55°15] =:(qy,2) yt2. R=y]z.cet’y: 
[*51°23 | =:(qy,2).y$z2. τ ν. 2.“ π ν: 
[*13°195] =:(qz).ap2z. ἤπερ: (1) 
[*51°15] =:(qz).ze—ta@.R=alz: 
[*38°13] =:Real “-- τὰ (2) 
F.(1).(2). 4+. Prop | 


*66°191. Ε: Re2,. ceASR.=.(qy). ety. παν .κα.Ξ. Κε σ΄ πιὰ 
[Proof as in *56°19] | 
*662. &:.Re®.=:(qu,y):zRw.=,y-2=".w=y [*55°13 . #561] 


*56.21. +:.Re2.=:q! RieRy.zRw.dey2 0 ἀπε. γε [*562.414124] 
*56°22. bt. Ane? [*56°108 . #25°53] 
#5624. big i2.qi-2 [*56°22°16 . *10°24] 


#5625. £.2+AnRel.2+V ὁ Rel [#5624 . 4245417] 
#0626. +:.Re2QucA.=:aRy.zRw.dey20eFHZeY =U 
This proposition is the analogue of *52°4. 


Dem. 
b.#51-2386. Dk: ReQuetaA. 
=: Re2.v.R=A:. 
[*25°51] =. Κεδιν. Οὐ} :.Ψ 
[*56°21 ] =n! Ricky. 2zRw. 2420+ CH2Z-YSwEVvnrgiR:. 
[*5°62] =: Εν. συ. dey 2m CSZY=WeV, ~H lk (1) 
F. #1136. Transp . Iki nq! R.d:0(cRy).~ (zhw): 
[*2°21 ]} D:aRy.Dd.c=2:2Rw.d.y=u: 
[*3°47 | | D:eRy.zRw.d.c#=z.y=w (2) 


F.(2).#1L 113. Obie gQiR.d:eRy.zRw.dzy20-C=2-yY =W (3) 
Ε. (4). (3). κ4 12. DE  . 
*56'261. ΕἸ Re2.D:. SCR. =A.v.S=R 


Dem. 
Γ. κῦ5.941. 9. Γ :Reaxlyd:i.SCR.=:S=A.v.8=R_ (1) 
Ε. (1). Χ1111.3δὅ. κ6 1.2 Ε΄. Prop 


*56-262. Ε:. Κε. 9:5 ΟΕ. 18.Ξ ὅπ Ὲκ 


Dem. 
t.#56'22.Db:.Re2.3:9S=R.D.S4A (1) 
b.(1).*5°75 .*56°261.D | 
Fs. Re2.D:SCR.StA.=.8=R (2) 
F .(2).*2554,. 3. Prop 7 
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#5627. bi. Re2.D:qG! RAS. =: RASC? 


Dem. “ΣΝ 

B65 5°84. κ28.48.9 
bn Realy.d:q!RaS. =.RAS=R. _ 
[*56°16] D.RASe2 | (1) 
Ε. κῦ6108. Dk: RASe2. D.G!I RAS 7 (2) 
Ἐ.().(). 9Ε:. Realy.riqiRaS.s ΚΑΒ ες (3) 


| Ε. (8). #111135 .*56-1. 35. Prop 
*5628. +:.Re2.ID:q!RAS.=.RES.=.RAS=R 
Dem. | 
F.x553.9Db:.R=aly.d:q!RAS. 
[*23°621] | 
F(A). (2). 111135 . #561. +. Prop 
#56281. b:.Re2,. D:qiRaAS.=.RES.=.RAS=R.=.RAS€2, 


.RGS. (1) 
.RAS=R (2) 


ΠΠ 4} 


Dem. — 
ba e56121. Jt: Hp.d: Re2: ““« ΝΕ 
[κ56:38] ᾿ I:qiRAS.=.RES.=.RAS=R (1). 
F.*1313. Dt:.Hp.d:RAS=R.D9.RASE2,: 
{(1)] | I:G!RAS.D. RAS €2, (2) - 
b.#56122.D+:RAS€2,.>.q!RAS (8) 
+, (2).(3). DF:.Hp.o:qiRaS.=.RAS€e2, 3 (4) 
| F.(1).(4). DF. Prop a | 
#6629. §::P,Qe2.3:.PGQuR.=:P=Q.v.PER 
Dem. | 
Εν κῦ5.51.2 
Ευσίγασψίυυ Κα. 3:α(σψυ)ψιν. αν ς ΗΕ: 
[κῦ5.81] οια  Ξυεε λων. α Κυςξ Κα ες (1) 
Ε. (1). κ1312.2 | 
be. Poe ly.IsQ=2lw. >: PGQUR. >: P=@Q.v. PCR (2) 
F . (2). #111135 . #561. 5 
bi. PeZ. D2: Q=zlw.d:PEQuR.I:P=Q.v.PGR (3) 
ΕΣ (3). #11°11°3'35 .*56°1 . 5D | | | 
tir. Pe®. D2: Qe2.D:.PEQuR.D:P=Q.v. PGR (4) 
t.*23°5861.3+:.P=Q.v.PGER:3.PEQuUR (5) 
Ε. (4). Τὰ} . (8). DF. Prop 
*563. +: P,Qe2.0:PGQ.=.P=Q.=.q!PaQ 


Dem. 
Ff . #55331. 9 
kiralyezlw. 


Π 


ἡ γοεζψω.Ξ. ἡ τ(α ᾧ }) ὁ (“ὁ ὦ) | (1) 
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F.(1).%*13:12.5 | | 
F:.P=aly.Q=z2)w.9:PEQ.=.P=Q.=.q!PAQ (2) 
F (2). #111135 . #561 . D+ . Prop 

The steps from (2) to the conclusion are analogous to those from (2) of 


*56°29 to the conclusion of *56°29. Analogous steps in succeeding proofs 
will be merely indicated as above. 


#5631. F:.P, Qe2.3:P4Q.=.PAQ=A_ [*563. Transp] 


*56°32. |: Pe2.>. νον 
Dem. | | 
F.*5627.5+:.Hp.d:q!PAQ.>.PAQe?: 
[*2°54.%25°54] >:PAQ=A.v.PAQEe?2: 
[*51-236] 2:PAQe2ZuUUA:. DE. Prop 


#5633. +::P,Qe%.3:.REPuQ.=:R=A.v. R=P.v.R=Q.v.R=PuQ 
Dem. _ | | 
+b .455°5 Κ]812. Db: P=aely.Q=zlw.d:. 
REPvQ.=:R=A.v.R=P.v.R=Q.v.R=PuyQ (1) 
F. (1). Χ1111.85. 561. 9. Prop 


#5634. b::P,Qe2.P+Q.3:. RE PuQ.q!R.R+P vQ.=:R=P.v.R=Q 
Dem. 
F .*56°33'103 . *5°75 . #2554. D 


bi P,Qe2.9:REPuQ.q!R.=:R=P.v.R=Q.v.R= Ρυρ (1) 
Γ. 2502, Dk: P=PwQ.=.QGP: 
[*56°3] Dh: P, Qe2.3:P=PuQ.=.P=Q: 


[Transp] 2:P+Q.5.P+PuQ:. 
(*13°181] Dh: P,Qe2.P£Q.9:R=P.3.R4+P0Q (2) 
b Φ Ὁ Ὁ. Dh:. P, Qe. P4Q.9:R=Q.D.R4PvQ 88) 


Ε.(2).(3). 9Ε:."}  ῳε.ΡΈρφ.5: ie P.v.R=Q:3.R4P0Q (4) 
Ε.(1). (4). *5°75. D+. Prop | | 


*56'35. b:0‘Re2.RAR=A.D. Re?, 


Dem. 
Ε. κὅδ᾽δ4. 9 
Βα CR=Uruiy.RAR=A.3:R=aly.v.R=y οἱ 
ς [5667] : εξ, (1) 


Ε. (1). #111135. #54101... Prop 


384 
χ66:36. b:Re2,.3.0Re2.RAR=A 


b .*55°54.9 


bF:aty R=aly.d.xc+y- ela ee RAR=A_ 


Ε.(1).Χ1111.84. κ6611.9 


:.Re2,.d:(qa, y).c$y.CR R= tinu ity. RaR= A: 
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[κ84.101...11.45] 9: Θ᾿ ε2. RAR= A:.>+. Prop 


[PART II 


@) 


The following proposition, in addition to being used in #56°38, is used in 


the elementary theory of series (#2040 463). 
#5637. +: Re2,.= 
Εν 2,= 0°20 R(RAR=A) 


~ORe2. RA R= A [*56°35'36] 


¥56'38. 

Dem. 
Εν ¥37°106.433122.Dt:C'Re2. =. Re (2 (1) 
b.*20°3. 3+:RAR=A.=.ReR(RAR=A) (2) 
b.(1).(2).45637. Dt:Re2%. =. Re02.ReR(RAR=A). 
[22-33] =.ReO2n R(RAR=A):D+.Prop 


This proposition is important as establishing the connection between the 
cardinal and ordinal 2, It shows that the ordinal 2 consists of those asym- 


metrical relations whose fields have (cardinal) 2 terms. 


theory of well-ordered series (*250°44). 


It is used in the 


The following proposition, in addition to being used in *56°39, is used in 
relation-arithmetic (*165°38) and in the theory of series (*205°4). 


*56381. :CR=uac.=.R=alzx 
Dem. | 
F. *33-24-161 .*#51161.3+:CiR=tw.3.q!DSk.DSRCts. 
[κῦ1.4] Ἄν ἜΝ = ux (1) 
Similarly Εν, GR= te (2) 
Ε.(4). (2). 5516. ΕΟ ες. Ξξο (9) 
Εν. κὅδ᾽)1ὅ. Db: πε... ΘΒ τὰ (4) 
Ε. (9). (4).9Ε. Prop 
45639, Ε. ὃ -- 9,-- 06] 
Dem 
F.*56°381 .9+:CiRel.=.(qa).R=alu. 
[κ8619] | =. Re2—2, (1) 


Εν (1). Ἀ9ΤΊΟΘ. DF. Prop 
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This proposition establishes the connection between 2 — 2, and 1, showing 
that ὃ -- 2, is the class of those relations whose fields consist of a single term. 
It is used in the discussion of 0, and 2, and ὃ -- 2, as relation-numbers 
(#153301). | 


2 (8p) y 


"564. Fi.uC2.d:2lyep.= 
Dem. : | 
Ε. 4111. :-. Hp.d:2(su)y.=.(qR).Re2.Rep. chy. 
[κ611] | =.(qz,w).zlwep.c(zlw)y. 
[*55°13 ] =.(qz,w)-2 ]wep.z=a.w=y. 
[*13°22] =.2)yep:.-. Prop | 


This proposition is the analogue of *53°23, It is used in the number on 
exponentiation in relation-arithmetic (#17 6°19). 
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SECTION B 


SUB-CLASSES, SUB-RELATIONS, AND RELATIVE TYPES 
Summary of Section B. 


In this section, we consider first the classes contained in a given class and 
the relations contained in a given relation. Ifa is any class, the classes con- 
tained in a are the members of 8 (8 Ca); these are also called the sub-classes 
of a, or (sometimes) the “parts” of a. In this last usage, they are called 
“proper parts” when they are not coextensive with a, this phrase being formed 
on the analogy of “proper fractions.” The sub-classes of a are all the classes 
that can be formed from members of a; they are the same thing as the 
“combinations” of members of a taken any number at a time. If nis the 
number of members of a, 2” is the number of sub-classes of a, whether n be 
finite or infinite. The number of sub-classes of a is always greater than the 
number of members of a. On account of these and other propositions, the 
class of sub-classes of a given class is an important function of the class. If 
the class is a, we denote the class of its sub-classes by “Cl‘a.” This is a 
descriptive function, derived from the relation “Cl,” defined as follows: 


C= ka {e=A(BCa} De 


The sub-relations of a given relation are all the relations contained in the 
given relation, 1.6. all relations which imply the given relation for all possible 
arguments. That is, if P is the given relation, R is a sub-relation of P if 
RCP. Thus denoting the class of sub-relations of P by “RI‘P,” we are to 
have : 

RIP =R(RE P); 

hence we take as the definition of “Rl” the following: 

Rl=>AP(A=R(REP)} Df 
Sub-relations have properties analogous to those of sub-classes, but they are 
of somewhat less importance. It should, however, be observed that when one 
series is contained in another, 1.6. is obtained by selecting some of the terms 
of the other series without changing their order, then the generating relation 
of the one series is a sub-relation of the generating relation of the other series. 
(It is not the case that a sub-relation of the generating relation of a series 
must generate a contained series, for its field may fall apart into detached 
portions, or otherwise fail of being serial.) 
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We shall also consider in this section (*62) the relation of membership of 
a class, 1.6. the relation which « has to a when Wee This relation bears the 
same relation to “xea” as “I” bears to “a=y.” Strictly ἐμ we ought 
to introduce a new notation for it, putting (say) 
A=2%@(rea) Df. 
But as εἰ unlike “=,” is. a letter, and capable of being conveniently used 
alone, it ‘seems more desirable, from the point of view of avoiding unnecessary 
duplication of symbols, to put 
e=2a(xea) Df. 
sabe speaking, this definition is faulty, since it gives two different meanings 
to “e.” But practically this does not matter, since the above definition gives 


22) 


FK:vea.=.@€4, | 
where the first ε has the meaning just defined, while the second has the old 
meaning. Thus all that is really required of the above definition, namely to 
give a meaning to formulae in which e occurs without referent or relatum, is 
effected without the danger of any confusion that could lead to errors. 


The chief importance of ε as a relation arises from the fact that relations 
contained in e play a very important part in arithmetic. Take, for example, 
the problem of selecting one term out of each member of a class of classes: 
in this case we require a selecting relation R which is such that whenever 
xRa, ὦ 1s a member of a, 1.6. such that RGe. (This condition is only part of 
the definition of a selecting relation; the complete definition is given in *80.) 


Three numbers in this section (*63, *64, *65) are devoted to the discussion 
of relative types. Given a variable x, we often want to define the relative 
types of aie variables, or of ambiguous symbols, occurring in the same con- 
text; that 18, we wish to express the types of these other symbols in terms of 
that of « We use “t‘x” for the type of 2, “t,‘a” for the type in which a is con- 
tained. Then i,{a=avu—a, ἔα τε ιία ν -- τὰ τε ρει, and ta=t,6Cl’a=Cl%,“a. 
Also we introduce a notation (*65) for giving typical definiteness, relatively 
to #, to typically ambiguous symbols. This notation is very useful in cardinal 
᾿ and ordinal arithmetic, since numbers are typically ambiguous, and the failure 

to take account of this fact has led to the contradictions concerning the greatest 
cardinal and the greatest ordinal. 7 


25—2 


κθ0. THE SUB-CLASSES OF A GIVEN CLASS — 
Summary of *60. 


Our definitions in this number are as follows: 
*6001. Cl= Ka {x = 8(BCa)} Df 

This defines the relation to a class a of the aan of all its sub-classes, 
*60'02. Clex =a {x =B(BCa.q!8)} Df 

This defines the relation to a class a of the class of all its existent sub- 
classes, 1.6. of all its sub-classes except A. This is often required, as, for 
example, in the statement of Zermelo’s axiom: “Given any class a, there is 
a relation R such that, if 8 is any existent sub-class of a, 104 is a member 
of 8,” te. 

“(qR): βε Clex‘a.D..R‘Be B.” 

This axiom, or its equivalent the multiplicative axiom, plays (as will appear - 
hereafter) an important part as the hypothesis to many propositions in © 
cardinal arithmetic. 7 
*60°03. Cls?=Cl‘Cls Df 

A Cls? is a class whose members are classes. 


#6004. Cls*=Cl‘Cls* Df 

A Cls* is a class whose members are classes whose members are classes; 
1.¢. a Cls* is a class of classes of classes. | 

Apart from propositions which merely embody the definitions, the most 
useful propositions in this number are the ne 
*60°3. +.AeClfa 


- £6032. £.ClLA=ttA 


1604, F.aeCl%a 
#60362. |. Clete = Δὺ μια 
1.6. A and Ua are the only sub-classes of a unit class Ua. 
| 60° 5. bk .s'Clfa=a 
#6057. F.nc CCl*s‘« | 
x60. Kixea.D.UweClex‘a 
The propositions of this number are chiefly useful in cardinal and ordinal 


arithmetic, but uses also occur in the theory of series; ΠΆΡΌΙΥ any ‘uses occur 
before cardinal arithmetic. 
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*6001. Cl=20{«=8(8Ca)} Dé 

#6002. Clex=£a{e=B8(8Ca.q!8)} Df 

#6003. Cls*= Cl‘Cls ODE 

*60:04. Cls? = Cl‘Cls? Df 

#601. FixeCla.=.c=8(BCa) [%21°3 . (x60-01)] 

x6011, t:<Clexa.=.«=B(BCa.q!A) [¥21°3.(*6002)] 

#6012. +. Cl‘a=8(8 Ca) [*30°3 . #60°1] 

*6013. |. Clex‘a=A(8Ca.q!B) [%30°3 . *60°11] 

*6014. +. E!Cl‘a [60°12 . #1421] 

*6015. +. E!Clex‘a [*60°13 . *14°21] 

#602. &:BeCla.=.8Ca [%60°12 . *20°33] 

#6021. +:8¢Clex‘a.=.8Ca.q!8 [¥60°13 . 20°33] 

*60°22. +:@eClex‘a.=.BeClfa.qi@ [x60221] 

#6023. F:BeClexfa.=.BeCla—tA - [60°22 . #5352] 

#6024, +.Clexa=Cla—uA [*60-28 . #20°43] 

#603. +.AeCl‘a [24-12 . *60°2] 

*60°'31. .q!Cl*a [*60°3 . *10°24] 

«60°32. ΕΟ ΛΈ ΛΟ. 
Dem. 

F.*x60°2..*2413.DF: aeClA. =.a=A. 
[*51°15] =.ael‘A: DF. Prop 

*60'321. Fia=A.=.Clfa=ea 

Dem. : ᾿ 
+ .*60°32. 5ἘΕ:α- Δ... ΟΙα- α (1) 
+. *60°2.#51:15.3 
᾿ Γ:. ΟἹ ἀτξιία .Ξ:ιβζα.Ξρ. βΞα: 

[*10°1] D:ACa.=.A=a: | 
[*24°12] D:A=a (2) 
F.(1).(2). 3F. Prop | 


46033. Ε΄. ΟἹ ἜχίΛ -- Δ ὦ ΟἹβ 


We write “A nCls” on the Honk: to indicate that the A concerned is of 
higher type than the A on the left. 3 | 


, Dem. | 
Εν 4602232. Db: ReClex'A.=.RettA.g!B. 
[5115242454] =.B=A.B+A (1) 
Ἔ,͵,(1). 8.24.9. βόε ClexfA 


(2) 
Ε.(2). 1011. κ241δ. 9. Prop Ne 
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*60°34. F.aeCl*a | [%22°42 . *60°2] 
*60'35. b:iqla.D.aeClex‘a [60:22:34] 
*60°36. Fiqia.Dd.q!Clex‘a [*60°35.*10°24] 
*60°361. Ε: q!ia.=.q!Clex‘a [60.86.33] 
*60°362. F.Clifev=USA veifa [κ581.40]. *60°2] 
*60°37. +. Clex‘tSc=Utr 
Dem 
F.*x60°21. D+: BeClextw.=.8Cia.qip. 
[κ1.4] Ξιβπιῴ. 
[5115] =.Bet‘t’e: D+. Prop 
*60°371. F:ae1.5.ClaCOvul 
Dem. : 
F.*51401. DF :τ απ. 31 BCa.=:B=A.vV.B=Ua: 
[5 4°102.%52'22] ιβεθ.ν.βεὶ:. 
[*60°2.%22°34] 2:.8eCla.3.8e0vul (6) 


F.(1).*10°11:23 . κ521. +. Prop : 
*60'38. F:ae1l.=.Clex‘a=ta 


Dem. 
Εν «60°37. Dk:a=t@.D.Clex‘a= ta: 
[*10°11:23] Dk: (qxr).a=tw.Dd.Clexa=ta 7 
[*52°1] 7 Ik:ae1.5.Clexfa=1'a (1) 
F.*60°361 .*51:161. DE:Clexfa=ta.d.qia (2) 
Ft. «60°21 .*101. DF:.Clexfa=ta.dD:teCa.qitae.=.le=a: 
[*51°161] D:t'eCa.=.tw=a: 
[*51-2] : ϑ:Φεα.Ξ. τα (3) 
Ε. (3). Κ1011.21281.. 9 Ὁ :. ΟἹ ὀοχίαξε ια. 9: ἴα. Ξ. (Πα). τεα. 
[*52°1] . =.ael: 
[(2)] | D:ael (4) 
F.(1).(4). DF. Prop a ; 
*60'39. | .CiMafeu tty) =UA viiifcu cety yu (ie uty) [544 . κ602] 
*60°391. F:ae¢2.3.Cl“aCOvulv2 [54411 . κ60:2] 


This proposition is used in the theory of the continuity of functions 
(234-202). 
*604. $F:BeCla.yOB.d.yeCl%a [602 . *22°44] 
*60°41. F:BeCl'a.3. Ban yeCl*a [*60°4 . *22°43] 

The following proposition is used in the theory of well-ordered series 
(%250°14). | | 
*60°42. F:BeCla.yOR.qiy.d.-yeClex‘a [*604-22] 
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60.438. 1:8, yeClfa.=.BuyeCla [*22°59 . x60°2] 

*60°44. b:SeClfa.yeClex‘a.>.BuyeClex‘a [60°43 . #2456. *60°22 | 
The following proposition is required in the theory of “first differences” 

(*170°65). 

#6045. t:peCl(av R).=.(qy, 8)-yeCla.deClB.p=yyu ὃ 


Dem. 
Εν. *60°2 . *22°621°68 . D 
tspeCl(au B).d.p=(pna)y(pn8) (1) 
Εν 5602. κ99.43. Db. pnaeCla.pnBeClB (2) 
F.(1).(2).*10°24.9 
Ε:ρερ!άαυ β).9. (ay, δ). pene deClB.p= γυδ : (3) 
F .*60°2 . 
F:(qy, 6).yeCl*a. δε 5} .ρΞγυδ.3. (qy, 8).yCa.d8CB.p=yvsd. 
[*22°72] >.pCav8. : 
{*60°2] >. peCl(av β) | (4) 
Ε. (8). (4). Ε. Prop | 
*60°5. §.s*Clfa=a 
Dem. | 
Ε. %40°11.*60°2. Db: 2es'Cl'a.=.(q8).8Ca.ceB. (1) 
[%22°441} D>.rea (2) 
F «22°42. Dk:xvea.DdD.aCa.rea. 
[*10°24] >.(qB).-BCa.xceB. 
((1)] >.xes*Cl*a (3) 
+ .(2).(8). DF. Prop ? 
*60°501. + .s*Clex‘a=a — 
Dem. . | 
+ .*40°11.*60°21. D+: xes'Clex‘a.=.(qB)-BCa.qif.ceB. (1) 
[*22°441 ] D.ivea | (2) 
F.*22°42. Dk:xvea.DdD.aCa.rea. 
[*10°24.%24°5 47 | D.aCa.qia.vea. 
[*10°24:| >.(qB)-BCa.qiP.ves. 
[(}]} 9. 2 ε5.60] οχία (3) 
F.(2).(3).D.Prop | 


The above proposition is used in the theory of cardinal multiplication 
(*115°17). 
*60°51. |. p‘Cla=A [*40°22. 60° 9] 

The following proposition is used in the cardinal theory of finite and 
infinite (*124°541). 
*60°52. b:sieC B.=.xnCCl*B [*40°151 . *60°2] 
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#60°53. Ε: yt rae ον Be p Cl“ 


Dem. | 
syex.dy.BeCl*y: 
:BepCl«:. D+. Prop 


+. %40°15 . κ609 edhe BC psc. 
| [κ40.41...6014] 

6054, Ε΄ ΟἹ ρέκ τε ργ'Ο] ἐκ [κθ0ὅ8:2] 
0055. Ε:60]α- (6]βΡ.Ξ.α-Ξπ β 


{Π Ἢ] 


Dem. | | | | 
Εν #8037 #6014. Db :a=8.>.Cla=ClkG (1) 
ΟΝ ΤΟΥΣ 
[κ60] | d.am (2) 


F.(1).(2).9F. Prop” 
*60°56. [| :Clex‘a=Clex‘8.=.a= 8 [Proof as in x60: 55] 
The following proposition is used frequently. 
*60°57. 2c CClSs%x 


Dem. — aay 
F .%*40°13 . *60°2 . Dhiaex.Dd.aeCl's*« (1) 


b.(1).*10°11 «#221. 4. Prop 
6006. -:vea.d. μα ε Clex‘a [512161 . *60°21] 


The following proposition i is used in connection with cardinal sonitipliestion 
and with greater and less (#115°17 and *117°66). 


*60°61. | .0aCClex‘a | [*37°61 . *51:12 . *60°6] 
*60°62. Fiaz,yea.d. teu syeCl ex’a ee 054] 
*60°7. . |. ClfaeCls? 


Dem. 
Ἔν 602. DF: BeCla.=.8Ca. 
[*22°1.*20°1°3] =.(q¢,p)-a=2(b12).B=2(vlz).vledi.dla 
[*10°5] 2 - (ap) -B=2(p 12). 


[*20°4] : >. BeCls | (1) 
F.(1).*60°2 . (*60°03). Ε΄. Prop 

*60°'71. &.Cis?=CI‘Cls  [(*60°03)] 

6072. [| .Cls*=Cl‘Cls? [(*60°04)] 


481. THE SUB-RELATIONS OF A GIVEN RELATION 


Summary of *61. 

The propositions of this number (except that *#61:371:372'373 imperfectly 
correspond to *60°371) are the analogues of those with the same decimal part 
in *60. Proofs are omitted, as they are exactly analogous to those in *60. 
There are very few subsequent references to the propositions of this number. 


¥6101. RlI=XAP(A=R(REP)} Df 

#6102. Rlex=\P{(.=R(REP.G!R)} De 
4618. Rel? = Rl(Rel f Rel) Df 
*61°04. Rel? = Rl‘(Rel? f Rel?) Df 
611. F:ARIP.=.r.=R(REP) 

#6111. b:rRlexP.=.r\=R(REP.G!R) 
#6112. +. RIP=R(RGP). 
#6118. +. Rlex‘P=R(RGP.Gq!R) 

#6114, +. E!RIKP 
*61:15. |. E!Rlex‘P 
#612. +:ReRMP.=.REP 
#6121. t:ReRlex‘P.=.REP.q!IR 
#6122. b:ReRlex‘P.=.ReRMP.qih 
#6123. +:ReRlex‘P.=.ReRMP-uA 
#6124. +. Rlex‘P=RIfP—UA 
#613. ΕἸ Ae RIP 
6131, ΕἸ ΠΕΡ 
Χ6132. +. ΒΓ λ-μλ 

#61321. Ε:Ρ--ὦ.Ξ. ΒΡ ΞΡ 
¥61:33. |.Rlex‘A=An Rel 
*61:34. +. PeRIKP | 
*61:35. b:q!P.5.PeRilex‘P 
46136. b:q!P.>.q!Rlex‘P 
*61:361. Ε: q!iP.=.q!Rlex‘P 
*61:362. Ε. Β] (ἡ ψ γλειλυ (4 y) 

161:37. +.Rlex(«]y)=«(« 1 y) 
#61371. Ε: Re2.D.RIR=UA UR 
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*61°372. 
*61:373. 


*61°38. 
*61:39. 


*61'391. 


*61°4. 

*61:41. 
*61°42. 
*61°43. 


. 461-44. 


*61'5. 


*61°501. 


*61°51. 
#6152. 
*61'53. 
*61°54. 
*61°55. 
*61°56. 
*61°6. . 


+ 
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Ft: Re2.>.RIRCO,v2 
Fk: Re2,.5.RNRCO,v 2, 
Ε: Re2.=.Rlex‘R=UR 
F παν | aoierune haven vere 
bt: P,Qe2.D>.RI(Pu Q=AviP uv tQ vl( Pu Q) 3 
t:QeRIP.RGQ.D.Re RMP 
F:QeRNP.D.QARe RP 
k:QeRMP.REQ.q!R.D. Re Rlex‘P 
F:Q0,ReRVP.=.QuRe RIP 
Fk:QeRISP.ReRlex‘P.3.QuRhe Rlex’P 
Ε. &RISP=P 
F.éRlex‘P=P 
t. pRIP=A 
F:sXAGQ.=.ACRIQ 
F:QCpr.=.QepfRIr 
F. RISA gage 
Ε. RIP = RISQ.= a 
F. Rlex‘P = δ Ae ἤα τὸ ᾧ 


ἘΡν.2. ironed 


The analogue of *60°61 is not given, because we have no suitable notation 
for expressing it. 


*61°62. 
*61°7. 


Ε: 
Ε. 


:aPy.zPw.d. Eee ney 
RISP ¢e Cl‘Rel | 


¥62. THE RELATION OF MEMBERSHIP OF A CLASS 


Summary of *62. 


When “xea” was defined, in *20, it was defined as a propositional 
function; and this mode of definition was necessary, because we had to treat 
of this function before treating of relations. But for many purposes it 1s 
desirable to regard ε as a relation, so that “ὦ ea” becomes an instance of the 
notation “wRv.’ This requires, strictly speaking, a change in the meaning of 
“x ea,” but it is a change which does not falsify any of the prewacus Propositions 
in which “x ea” occurs; for if we call the new meaning “ὦ ε' a,” 1.6. if we put 

εἰ =Ra(xea) Df, 
we have | Kime a.=.xveu. 


Hence it is unnecessary in practice to have a new notation for the new 

meaning, and we put simply | | 

| e=fa(zea) Df. 
This definition, though strictly incorrect, is recommended by its convenience, 
and by the fact that it cannot lead to any harmful confusions. The new 
meaning of ε may be taken as replacing the old throughout the remainder of 
this work. 

The uses of the περ αὶ of the present number occur almost ex- 
clusively in the theory of selections from a class of classes (*83, *84, *85 and 
*88). Such selections are effected by means of selective relations, part of 
whose definition is that they are contained in ε. Hence the uses of the present 
number. If « is the class of classes from which a selection is to be made, a 
selective relation will in fact be contained in ef «; hence the properties of ef « 
become important. Some of these properties are given in *62°4 ff. 


The most important propositions of the present number are the following: 


*62°2. 


ΕΣ 
*62°231..k:«CUfe.=. Δ εκ 
46226. t.R=e/R 
*62°3. Ε.εἰκ τ sx 
#6242. bi: Ane. d.defe=x 
#6243. +. D‘ePa=s*k 
¥62°55. KixCl.d.efe=ife 
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*6201. «=2i(cea) Df - . 


621. Ε:φεα.Ξισεα [#21'3.(*62'01)] oO | 
In the above proposition, the first ε has the newly-defined meaning, while : | 


the second has the old meaning. In virtue of the above proposition, the new 


meaning may be substituted for the old in all propositions hitherto proved 
concerning ε, and may take the place of the old meaning in all that follows. 


Ly τ 
*622. +L.icfa=a 
Dem. 
: - 
Ε. 92:18... εἰα-Ξῷ ἢ (rea) 
[κ20’42] πα. Db. Prop 


- . 
#6221. b.e’a=@(xea) [*32°131] 


Thus ex consists of the classes of which « is a member. 


6222. +.D‘e=V 
Dem. 
F. #24104. 54. (4). “ΕΥ̓. 
[*10°24] Di:(@):(qa).vea: 
[*33°13] D+ .(2).xe De: 
[24°14] D+. Dfe=V 


#6223. .d‘e=Cls—t'A 


Dem. | | 
F.*53'5. DbsaeCls—evA.=.q la. 
[*33°131] -a¢Q‘e: DF. Prop 


#62231. F:«CU’e.=. Arex [2463 .*33°131] 


WoW 


κ62:24. t.cle=V 


Dem. 
Ε. κ24104. Κ]1.57.2Ε. (ὦ, )}). εν γεΐ. 
[Κ8111] DE. (ay). weV. Vey. 
[¥10°24] Dh s(a,y):(qa).wea.aey: 
[434-1] Dhi(a,y)iweley: 
[25°14] τ 
*62:25. +. εἰ e= 48 ίῃ Γ(α ὦ B)} | 
Dem. » 
Ἐς Κ541.. Κ8111.. DE ταί ε}..-Ξ (Πα). ΦεαυΦεβ. 
[*22°33] =.ql(anP):D+. Prop 
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| , -- 
κ6226. +.R=e|R 


Dem. : 
-- 
F.*xd218. 9 ΕΣ Εν .Ξ φεῳ. 
[*30°33.*32°12] =.(qa).vea.aRy. 
[*34-1 | =.a(e|R)y:3+. Prop 
*62°3. | 68x = sx 
Dem 


Fia871 i DF ee =2 {(qa).aex.rea} 
[(*40°02)] =s‘x. >t. Prop 


*62°31. |. 2 ‘= SS 


Note that, since ¢ is not a homogeneous relation, 1.6. not one in which 
referent and relatum belgng to the same type, εὖ is strictly meaningless. 
For if we have wea.aex, the two e’s have different meanings, and do not 
therefore properly give ze?x:. But it is convenient to allow εἰ, on the undeér- 
standing that the ambiguity of ¢ is to be differently determined for the two 
factors in the product e|e, namely the second e must: make both referent and — 
relatum belong to the next type above that to which they respectively belong 
for the first e. 


Dem. | 
--» ὺ 
Ε. 92.19.32 Ε. ee HB (ὦ Fx) 
[κ94:8] = 2 ((Πα).Φεα.α εκ) 
[0.4002)} = 8' Καὶ 


ae | 
*62'32. |.s=ee=e?- [30°41 . #62331 . 37°11] 


*62°33. F.c=JIPCls. 


Dem. 
Εν 02 2. 808. 5᾽:Ἐ :βεα.Ξρ.β-α. 
[*20°41] =p. G@=a.aeCls. _ 
[*50°1.*35°101] =p-B(IfCls)a: D+. Prop 


The use of *20'41 in the above proof depends upon the fact that a is. 
merely an abbreviation for an expression of the form 2 (yz). | 


"62°34. +. Pe=sg(Ple) 


Dem. 
b.x37°101. (#8701). DF: OP eB. =:a=2{(qy).yeB.xPy} 
[κ841] =%{a(P |e) β}: 


[*32°1-23] =:a{sg(P|e)} τ. 3. Prop 
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*624. -b.che=@d(rea.aex) [*21°2.(*35°02)] 
The relation ef « 1s very important in cardinal arithmetic, in connection. 
with the problem of selection from the members of «, 1.6. of extracting one 
term out of each of the members of «. <A relation which is to effect this 
selection must be contained in ef «. 
#6241. +. dfehe=n—Utn 
"Dem. ; 
F.x35'101. Dk: a(efae)a.=.vea.aex: 
[¥10°11-281] DE: (qv). a(efx)a.=i (qr). wea.aeK: 


[*10°35] “Si (qaz).veataek: 
[κ24.5] =iqia.aex: 
[*%53°52] . =:aex—U*A (1) 


Εν (1). Ἀ88181. +. Prop 
*62'42, Ε: Arex. 2. Πἐ[κεκ 


Dem. 
: F.*x5136.5DF:Hp.d.«C—uA. 
[%*22°621 ] , 3ικτκ-ιλ. 
[*62°41 ] >. d‘efe=x:D+. Prop 
46248, |. D'efPx=s'« 
Dem. | 
F.*33°11.5+.D%efa=2 {(qa).ax(ef κ) a} 
[*35°101]  =B{(qa).vea.aex} 
[(*40°02)] = 8έκ. D+. Prop 
"6244. +:RGe.=.(a). RiaCa 
Dem. 
F.x231. DF: ARGe.= pce Dx,a+EA? 
[*32°18 ] LE Rea. κυ ὥεαξ 
[1 1-2.%22°1] ΒΕ: Rea Ca: Db. Prop 
*62-45. +:.RGe. EN RAR. =:acU‘R.D,. Roaca 
Dem. | 
Ε.Ἀ1421]. κ4 71. :. Roaea.=:E! Roa. Riaea: 
[*30°33.%5°32] =:H! Roa: vRa.d,.vea (1) 


LG) 0418. Shae RS. Room: 

αε( 1.39. : ΕἸ Roa:vRa.d,.xvea: 
[Κ10.29..11.62]Ξ:-. ἀε ὉΠ... ΕἸ α τα ΚΕ. “Βα. ΜΝ Ea! 
[*83°14.44-71] =:.aeQC5R.D,. HE! Ra:cRa.d.2.26ea: 
[*37°104.411-2]=:. EW ΕΚ (ΚΕ. RGe:: Dt. Prop 


This proposition is useful in the theory of selections. It is used in the 
proof of *83°27, and thence of *83°28. | 
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#625. b.tGe 
Dem. .μ53821. 45213. .0=1. 
[*52'173] DhracMt.D..taea: 
("62°45 ] Dh. Ge 
46251. b:Etia.d.a=ea | 
Dem. ko #5215172. DF: Hp. 9: ματα: 
[*51°15] Die=la.=,.0ea! 
| [κ803] D:ta=ea:. Db. Prop 
*62°52. b:Etefa.s.qel.=. Elia | 
— Dem. +. #802. Ds. Elefa. 
[*52°11] cael: 


[452-15] :Elifas. Db. Prop 
46253. F:Elefa.Dd.cfa=ufa [*62°51'52] 
#6204. Fiael.D.ca=iia  [¥62°51°52] 
x6255. bie Cl. d.efeaifec 
Dem. + .462'54. Db: Hp. dace. De-ca=la: 


s(qb):tea.=,-2=): 


til 


[il 


[85°71] DiePc=ehar DE. Prop 
¥62°56. Ε.ἐ[ τα --ἰ[ια-αήἼι 
Dem. 
b.#52'3.462°55. Dh. cfu fasep ea (1) 
Γ. #35101 .4376. 3b τ Φ([ ea). =r ath: (qy).yea.B=wy: 
[*51°51] =:B=cta:(qy).yea.B=l'y: 
[*10°35] =ai(qy). B=tw.yea. B= ly: 
[*13°193] =:(qy).-B=la.yea.lLa= ty: 
[*51-23] =:(qy).B=Uxe.yea.“v=y: 
{*13°195] =:B=Ua.vea: 
[45151] =:0tR.cea: 
[*35°1] =:2(a1L)B8 (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop | 
κθ2 δ᾽. b.tsefl 
Dem. si 62°55. DE ef 1 ep 
[*52°13] =ifd‘t 


[xB5452] =t.D+. Prop 


' #63. RELATIVE TYPES OF CLASSES 
Summary of *63. 


The notations introduced in this ard the two following numbers serve to 
express the type of one variable in terms of the type of another. They are 
very useful in arithmetic, where it is necessary to take account of types in 
order to avoid contradictions. The two chief notations are “t,‘a,’ for the 
type in which a is contained, and “t‘z,” for the type of which ὦ is a member. 
We put | 
¥63'02. tfasav—a Df 

This defines “the type of members of a,” or “the type which is of the 
same type as a.” The characteristic of a type is that if 7 is a type, we have 

(2). “ET, | | | 
and conversely, if (4). δ᾽ ὲτ, then τ 15 a type. For in that case, “zer” is true 
whenever it is significant, ey whenever # belongs to the type which is the 
range of significance of «in “wert.” Consequently 7 is this range of signifi- 
cance, 1.6. 18 a type. 

Since we have (#).xe(au—a), it follows that αν --α is a type. It is 
not “the type of a” but “the type of the members of a.” (In case a is null, 
“the type of the members of a” may be interpreted as meaning “the type to 
which ὦ belongs when ‘zea’ is significant.”) “The type of a,” we. 188 type of 
which ὦ is a member, is defined as follows: 
#6301. t'e=t'xu—wia Df | 

By what was said above, “t,“t‘x” is the type of the members of t‘z, 1.6. the 
type of By combining the definitions of “a and t,‘a, we obtain 

Ε. ta = t,o. ΕΝ 

Thus t.vet and F:y+e.9.yeta. | 

In short, t‘x consists of everything either identical or not identical with 2, 
that is, every y for which there is such a proposition, whether true or false, . 
as “y= 2.” We put “t‘x” here instead of “t‘a,” because x need not be a class, 
and is in fact subject to no limitation whatever, whereas “t,‘a” is not signi- 
ficant unless « is a class, and therefore we write “t,‘a” rather than “t,‘a.” 

We put also 
*63'011. τεῳ. Df | 

This definition serves merely to bring ¢‘x notationally into line with t,‘« 
and the types ¢**z, #*a, ... t,x, t;“a, ... defined below. 

In virtue of *20°8, we have | 

Ειφώνο φα. 9... (φων ~ oz) =ta, 
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i.e. if “da” is significant, then the range of significance of the function ¢2 is 
the type of a. It follows that two ranges of significance which overlap are 
identical, and two different ranges of significance have no member in common. 

It will be seen that ew is always of the next type above that of ὦ, and s‘« 
(af « is a class of classes) is of the next type below that of «. We put 


*63:03. t,6x=1t,'s‘x Df 

so that t,« is the type next below that in which « is contained. Thus if « is 
a class of classes of individuals, t,‘« is the class of individuals. We put also 
#6304. βῳτε ἐς Df 

*63°041. x =t't%x Df and so on 

*63°05. ἐκεί κ Df 

*63:°051. ἐξ κ τε ἐκ Df and so on 


Thus given any two objects which are members of any one of the follow- 
ing: the type of x, the type of the classes to which x belongs, the type of the 
classes to which these classes belong, and so on, we can express the type of 
either of our two objects by means of its relation to the other object. 


The propositions of this and the two following numbers will hardly ever 
be used until we come to cardinal arithmetic. They are used constantly in 
the first section on cardinal arithmetic, and they are constantly relevant in 
the first section on relation-arithmetic. Moreover they are usually required for 

cardinal and ordinal existence-theorems. 


Among the most useful propositions of the present number are the 
following: | 
¥63°103. Ε.ὦ εὐ 
Ἀ6910δ. F.aCi,‘a 
“63°11. F:vet,“a.d.¢e=av—a=t,“a 

1.6. if # either is or is not a member of a, then the type of « is the type 
which contains a. This proposition uses *20°8. 
*63:13. Fide. dy.d.yet x 

1.6. if there is any function satisfied by both x and y, then y is of the type 
of x. It is necessary to the use of this proposition that, if $2 is a typically 
ambiguous function, it should receive the same typical determination for # and 
for y. For example, we have always x= and y=y; but we must not regard 
these as values of one function’ 2?=2, because such a function is typically 
ambiguous. On the other hand, «=a and y =a are values of one function 
2=a, because here the presence of ἃ renders the function typically determinate. 
*63:15. [+ .4,StSa@=ta 
¥63'19. Ff .ttfa=t%a 
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¥63:16. bivet'y.=.yeta.=.qitfanty.=.tv= ty 
This proposition, which depends upon *63°11, and thence upon *20°8 and 
13:3, and thence upon *9°14'15, is vital to the whole theory of types. 
*63'32. F.tfe=sthe 
#63°371. Ε:Β Ci fa.=.Bet‘a 
*63°383. Ε.ἐ κοτε κα | 
We shall have generally ¢™t™« =t™+™x, where we may count suffixes as 
“negative indices, so that ἐπιύ, ἐκ = t™-"‘« or tam‘ according. as m or nis the 
greater. 
#635. Fsiaveta.=.acha.=.aCta.=.Ue=ta 
This proposition is used constantly. 
*63'51. biaeti‘«.=.aCi«.=.KCtia.=.a= ἐκ 
*63'52.. kiaet*r.=.aCthrA.=.rACHa.= .ta=tr.= . δία ἰν'λ 
63°53. Fiveta.=.PMae=ta.=.te= tea 
The above four propositions, caauicels four similar ones (*63° 54°55'56°57), 
give transformations which enable us to express any relation of type, as be- 
tween class and members or members of members or etc., that is likely to 
occur in practice. 
#6364. | .tB=2,'tB 
This proposition is often used in the first section on cardinal arithmetic. 


*63'66. |. Cliffe = βίῳ 


*63°01. ἐω τιν -- ὦ Df 


χθ8Ό11. ta = the Df 

#6302. tfa=av—a Df 

+6303. ἐς κ = t's°« | Df 

*63°04. a=ttax Df 

¥63041. Ma=tte Df 

*6§3°05. ἐ(κ τί ἐκ Df 

#63°0B1. hfe=tithe Df. | 

4681. [+.(a).xet,‘a | [*22'88] 

*63'101. Ε.ἐ τε τειν --ς = [*20°2 . (*63°01°02)] 
#63102. |. (y). yeta [κ68:.1101] 
κ68:108. Ε. x eta [Κ695101. κ116] 
Ἀ68104. Ε: da.r~gy.d. yet [%63°101 .*13°14| 
*63'105. f.aCt,‘a [*22°58] 

*63°106. | .tfa=t,f --α [*22°8] 
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— *63°107. Ε -. (x). pus f(hy): 2. by 
Dem. 

Fex211.%1011. DE.(y).f(py)v~f (dy) (1) 
Ε. (1). *#10°13'221.51:.(2). gx. 3: oy. f(dy)v~f (dy): 
[161] 9: φν .ΞΞ .(φ)ὺὴ)ν ὦ} (dy): 
[*2°2] 2: f(oy)-3.dy:. dF. Prop 

#63'108. Γ : f(y et r).D.yet ax [*63°107°102] 

#63109. Ε: f(yetfa).D.yetfa [*63°1071] 

6311 bi wetfa.d.te=av—a=tia 


Dem. 
Ε. *22°34.(«63-02). D+: Hp.Dd:cvea.v.area: 
[*20°8] D9 (yea. Vueyrea=F(y=x.v.ytn): 
[*22°3°31.%51:15] :αν-πατιίαν --α (1) 


Ἐν (1). (63:01:02). 3+. Prop 
#6312. Ετι φων ὦ φα. 3: dyv~ dy.=,.yeta 
Dem. | 
Ε. #6311. *208.95:. Hp.3:f2=2(dz) -- 2 (gz): 
[#20°31.#*22°391-392] D:yetr.=y.pyv~ φυ:. D+. Prop 
*63'13. F:ida.gy.d.yet'e  [*63-12.Imp. Add] 
#6314. 1:(2).2ea.D.tfa=a [¥24-1417-24 . (*63-02)] 


*63°15. | .t,{t'x =tr [κ68:141102] 

*63'151. + . t,‘t,.“a=t,“a . [63°14-1} 

¥63°152. | . 2 t,‘t§ax [*63°103°15] 

*6316. bivet'y.=.yet'e.=.qltan y.=.te=tly 

Dem. | | 

F.#63°101 .*51:23 .Dtiret'y.=. yet (1) 
F.#6313. 5Ὲ τ(ῃ). εξ. φεύψ. 2. γεία (2) 
F.*63°103. Di yet. 3. γείως.γεύ. 
[*10°24] >.qitfanty = (3) 
Ε.(2). (9). DFiyet@w.s.qit&anaty (4) 
Γ. Κ695108.9: τεῳ. Dd. yet sa . (5) 
-.*6313. Di yete.zete.d.zet y (6). 
Ε. 6818. Ειφεύνψ.Ζείψ.2. Ζεί: 
{(1)] Dhiyetfa.zet'y.d.zet*x — (7) 
Γ. (6). (7). Dh yet.dizet*e.=.ze ty (8) 


Ε.(ὅ). (8). Dk: yete.=.te=ty (9) 
F.(1).(4).(9). DF. Prop | 
26-—2 
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*6317. -iyetc.zet'y.Dd.zet*x [63°16] 


*63:18. F.qtit‘a [*10°25 . *63:1] 
*63°181. F:aCi{8B.=.8Ctfa.=.qitfant~B.=.tfa=t°8 
Dem. 

F.*63'105. ΕΓ ἀξ  β. ϑιαςὸ" (1) 
b.*24°6. Dk:.aCt{8B.DdD:a=t{B.v.qlt~B—a (2) 
F.*63°151. Dk:a=t,'8.2.t6e=t,°8 (3) 
F.x63°11. Dki:vet{B.cve—a.) .te=t,'B.te=t*—a. 
[*63°106 | > .tfa=t,68 (4) 
Ε. (2). (33).(4γΔγ.3Ε τας β.9. ἀπ β. (5) 
Ε, (1). (δ). ΕεΕ:αςζβ.Ξ. υαξίβ (6) 
ORE DE: BCtfa.=.tfa=t,68 | (7) 
+. *63-11. Diiwetant{B.d.ta=ta.te=t6B. 
[*13-171] ».t,<a=t,8. (8) 
F.x6318. Dk:t,fa=t{58B.3d.qltfant β (9) 


F.(8).(9). DE:qlifant~B.=-h‘a=t‘B (10) 
Ε. (6). (7). (10). DF. Prop : 


#63182. Fa Ct<B.BCtiy.D-aCty [κ68:181] 
463.19. |. t'to‘a = tha 


Dem. 
+. *63'105 .%*22'42 .Db.aCt,‘a.tfaCit‘a. 
[*63°13] Dt.aett ‘a. 
[*63°16] >. Prop 


#63191. F.tfaetsa [*63°103°19] 
*63°2. Ε:φεία.αεἰρκ. 3. a= ἔα ΞΞ ἐν" κ 
Dem. 
F.*63'11. Dt: Hp. d.t'a=t6a.ta=ty‘n« τ (1) 
Ε.(1). κ68:19. (x63'04). DF: Hp. 3. βω τεξ'α τε ἐν κι dt. Prop 


κ6991. FraCtx.=.tfa=t'c 


Dem. 
b.x6318115. Db :aCta.=.tfa=t tec 
[*63°15 | = t's: D+. Prop 
«63°22. FiaCt’e.=.xet{a.5.tae=t,‘a 
Dem. | , 
F.*63108. Dkitfe=hfa.d. vet ‘a (1) 
F.(1).*6311 DF vet ‘a.=.r=t ‘a (2) 


F.(2).*63'°21. 54. Prop 
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6323, biaCtie.nCta.d.Pa=tastie [#63222] 


Propositions of the same kind as τ above can obviously be extended tu 
tx, etc. : 


*63'3. F:(a).aex.D.(%).rES‘K 


Dem. 
F.x101.>+:Hp.d.Vex. 
[*4.0°221 | BP ya ae 
[*24°14] > .(x).ves'e: I. Prop 
¥63°31. b.s(eu—K=s'kU— sk 
Dem. 
F.*40°171. οι Dks.ves(eu—Kx).=2xvEes*e.v. ves’ —K (1) 
t .(1).*22°88.*63'3. DF sves'e.V.ves'—K (2) 
f .*22°88. Dhkiveste.v.xve— Sk | (3) 


Ε. (2). (3) .*10°221'13.D 
birese.V.ces'—K1GESK.VeGE—S*KE. 
[(1).*5°1] Dhi.ves(eu—K).=: res .V.ce—sei. D1. Prop 
Note that the use of *10°221 in the above proof depends upon the fact 
that we s‘« occurs both in (2) and in (3), so that these are both of the form 


SI (a € 8‘). 
#63'32. b.t Sx =s*t‘« [*63°31 . (*63°02°03)| 
*63'321. Ε΄ ἐκ = ἐ,"ἐν'κ = tht, ‘x 


Dem. | 

| F .*20°2 .(*63°03). DF. tC = ty‘sh‘K 
[*63°32] = ἐκ (1) 
[*20°2.(*63°03) ] = ὦ ΘΚ 
[*63°151] = t,*s*k 
[*20°2.(*63°03) | = t,x (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


*63'33. Ε:ὠ κει λ.9..ἐκκτελ [30°37 .*63°32] 
*63'34. +.t,“ta=tfa=s‘ta 


Dem. 
F .*63°32. D4. ἐς τα = st,‘t6a 
[*x63°15] = sta (1) 
[*63°101] = 5σ((ιαν — ta) 
[*63'31 ] = sftfa -- s6t"a 
[*53°02] =av—a 
[(*63°02)] = ἐρα (2) 


Ε.(1).(2).9. Prop 
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*63'35. 
*63'36. 
*63°361. 
*63'37. 
*63°371. 


Dem. 


*63°38. 


Dem. 


*63'381. 


Dem. 


69.982. 


*63°383. 
Dem. 


*63°384. 
*63°39. 
*63'391. 


Dem. 


*63'392. 


Dem. 


Ε: 
Ε: 
Ε 
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Fita=t8.D.t6a=t8 [*30°87 . κ68:34] 
Hite=trh.D.teatr [κθ08.8688] 


+. x63:181. Dh: 8Ci“a. 


Ε 5 εἶς = 1,6 <a ἐγ κ ΞΞ ΩΝ 5 
Ε:ἐτείψ..ΞΞ. ἐδ τι ty 


F.*63°39 DR Pa ity. 


[*63°15] 


Ε [ to%K« — tr .“ΞΞ» ἐπ π = t,6r 2 


F.*63°39.DF tse =t. 
[*63°321] 
F.(1). #6339. D+. Prop 


hfa=t'8B.d.ta=t'8 [*3037 .*63°19] 
hia=t§B.=.ta=t8 [*63°35°361] 
:β ζία.Ξ.β εἴα 


. ty6a -- ι.4β a 


[*63°37 ] =.ta=t'8. 
[*63°16] | =.Bet‘a: I+. Prop 
Kraect ‘x«.xcet~a.>.tv=t{a=t'« 
Ε. *63°11 ° 9] Ε " Hp « > a t*ax = ἔνα a t*a = ἐν κ 
ξ.(1). 8.84. 9Ὲ :Η͂Ρ.32. (κα Ξ ἐκ 
[κ69.151:38] = ἐκ 
F.(1).(2). 5+. Prop 
Γεφεί,κ. 2. ἐκ τε ἐ(κ 
Ε. κ635.38:108. ϑΕτ:ταεξκ.“4“εα. 2. τοί Ke: 
[*10°11:23.440°11J DF: vested. ἐκ τε ἐκ 
Ε. (1). κ68:32.39.. Prop . 
Feng tte [*63°18 ; (*63:03)] 
F tt Se = ἐκ 
Γ. 65.98.18. *#10°11:23'35 . ΞΕ τα εὐρκ. Ὁ. tte = {ἃ 
[*63°19] = ta 
[*63°11] = f° 
Γ. (1). *10°11°23 . *63'18.. 5+. Prop 
Ε 5 ἐκ = t,§r s 5) » ἐκ ΞΞ τ Χ ry ἐκ = tr [*63°383°37 ] 


te=tX [*63°33°38437] 


et Ue 


-x=t'y: I+. Prop 


— se ty‘ = tyr 


" ἐορἐ{ κ = ts tex . 
«ἐκ τε ὰ 


[PART I 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 
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*63°4. ΚΕτ:αείύρκ.κεῖνΝλ. 9. ἐνία Ξε ἐκίκ =hr 


Dem. . 
+.*63°38'18. D+: Hp.d.tfa=t%e.se=hr. 
[*30°37.(%63°05)] D.tfa=t ἐγ %e=tr. 
[*63°321 | > .tfa=t'«.t%« =t{.: IF. Prop 

*63°41. |. ¢% ‘A= tr 

Dem. 
Γ. *63°4°18 . #10°11°23°35 . 9 Fixe ia D . tt§r = tt, %K 
[*63°383 ] = to‘K 
[*63°38°18.%10°11°23°35] = tr (A) 
Ε. (1). κ6818. D+. Prop 


χθ8.42. Ε. tr =r [30°37 . κ68.41'383] 
*63°43. + .¢%fa=te [*63°3415] 
#6344, b.t{t%a=ta [%63°43'34] 


It is obvious that the analogues of the above propositions will hala for 
#2 and t,, t and ¢,, etc. We shall not prove these analogues, but if occasion 
arises we shall assume them, referring to the corresponding propositions for 
{3 and ¢,. 


“635. +: wet {av=.ac@a.=.aCtw.=.ta=tia 


Dem. | | , 
F.*6315.Db:aCtw.=.aCi, ta. | 
[*63°371] Ξξξια εἴ (1) 
EK. (1). *63°22. 9-. Prop 


*63°51. bidet *e.=.aCtn.=.nCta.=.ta=t'« 
Dem. 


Εν κά, (k63°08). DE raCtn.s.aChisk. 


[%63°371°19] =. acett ‘sx. 
[*4°2.(*%63°03) | =.aett x. 

[κ68:388] Ξ act « (1) 
t.(1).*63°5-22. D+. Prop | 


*63'52. Fract{r.=.aCtAr.=.ACPa.=.fa=H=tr.=.Fa=tr 
Dem. 
Εν 63°51 a . (#68°08) . 
-aCitsstr. 
aC, t,6sr. 
-aCtr . (1) 


trae ἐλ Ξ 
[*63°321] 
[(*63:03'05)] 
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Ε. *63'321.) 
bsaet rv. = .a€t tr. 
[*63°22] =.ta=t,t,r 
[*63°321] | =X. 
[*63°391°41°42] =. a=t,r. 
[x63°15181] =.ACt, ‘ta. 
[*63°15] = .AC ta 


.(1).(2).(8).(4). DE. Prop 
*63°53. Fivet{a.=.@c=ta.=.tx=t,‘a 


Dem. : 
+. «80°37 . DF: @a=ta.0.tVae=t ta. 


[*63°43°34] > .tx=t,6a 
t.*6319 .DEstae=t,a.3.?a=ta 
F.(1).(2).*63°5. 95. Prop 

*63'54. Fract‘e.=.t{a=t'x.=.ta=t«.=.a=t'k 


Dem. 


[*63°34-321] Ε 9) « ἔς {a= ἐς κ 
Εν 091. DE 3 tfa=t%e.d. ἐπα Ξε tt sx. 
[463:19°383] >. ta = tx 


Ε. (1). (2). *63°51'53. 25. Prop 


b .*30°37 .DEsta τ ἐκ. 2. ἐμκέία -- ἐκ. 


[PART II 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 
(2) 


*63'55. Frcet A. = teat N. = he Hh r= ἐΐκ HHA. = PK SHED 


[Proof as in *63°54] 
| *63'56. Ε 7 @E ἐκ .«ΞΞ ὁ ἐχᾳῷ = ἐκ “= ε t?*ax = ἐν κ 


Dem. 


~ vet, ἰκ. 


+ .*63'321. Dk:awret,Sx. 


ΠΠ1Π 


[*63°53] tt o= 1h ‘x 
(*63'383 | = ἐκ 
b.(1).#63°53.Dbivet x. =. te =tyt*c 
[*63°321 ] = t,x 
F.(2).(3). DF. Prop 


#6357. Fiact7.=.4fa=t,.r.= taa=tr.=.Fa=t nr 
[Proof as in *63°56] 

463-61. |. τι [*6319°101] 

*63°62. [F:vet‘a.D.Ucet'a.tua=ta 


Dem. | 
F.*63°53. DF: Hp.d.@a =ta. 


[*63°61] >. tuc=ta. 


[*63-16] D.tseetfa: DF. Prop 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
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*63-621. t:cvea.Dd.twet'a.tta=ta [*63°62.*63°105] - 
*63°63. F:ivet~a.Dd.Uivet a. ἐπέ = ta 


Dem. 
F.*63°101..D6b . ὦ τ νι. 
[κΚ6502] ODF: Hp.d. fast ura. 
[*63°19] -. βία-τεί ἢ (1). 
F.(1).*63°103. 35. Prop | 
*63°64. Ε.ἐβ- 18 
Dem. 


Ε. 5116. 8702, 
Ε:φεβ. Dwele. tel. 
[x63°105°38]D . xe telat Ue=t UB. 
[*13°13] 2. cet B (1) 
| F .(1).*63°51. 35. Prop 
*63°65. + .Cli‘t‘a=t'a [*63°371 . *60°2] 
*63°66. +. ΟἹ πρός [*63'5 . *60°2] 
*63°661. + .¢*Cl‘a=fa [*60°34. *63°105°53] 
«63°67. +. Cit, Se=t%e [*63°51 . *60°2] 
63°68. Ε. ΟἹ κα ἐκ [63°52 . *60°2] 


x64. RELATIVE TYPES OF RELATIONS 


Summary of *64. 


In the present number, we introduce notations defining the type of a 
relation relatively to the types of its domain and converse. domain, when 
these types are given relatively to some fixed class a. If FR is any relation, 
it is of the same type as ΠΕ 7 0631. If D‘R and C‘R are both of the 
same type as a, R is of the same type as ἔνα 7 t.“a, which is of the same type 
asafta. The type of t,“a 7 t“a we call ἐρρία, and the type of ἔα f t"a we call 
ἔπη, and the type of tm‘a 7 tn‘a we call tmn‘a, and the type of ¢,,‘a 7 να we 
call tn"*a, and the type of t™a 7 t,‘a we call ™t,‘a. We thus have a means of 
expressing the type of any relation & in terms of the type of a, provided the 
types of the domain and converse domain of & are given relatively to a. 

The most useful propositions of the present number are the following: 
*6416. +: RCt ‘aft <B.=. Ret (th‘a 7 t‘8) 

*64:201. F: RES.D.RetS.hR=tS 
*64-231. fk: Ret'Q.3.D‘Ret DQ. ARe AQ. Che OQ 

Here “O*R ¢€ t*O*Q” will only be significant if R and Q are homogeneous 
relations, which is not required by the rest of the proposition. When & and 
Q are homogeneous relations we have 
46424. b:RetQ.=.CRetCQ.=.t(CR=t,5CQ 

This proposition is useful in connecting ordinal and cardinal existence- 
theorems. 

*64:312. Ε΄. Pr = Ow = by tx 
*645. b.RIM(t fa 7 t68) =t (ta 7 (β)-εέ(α 7 β) 

This proposition is frequently used. It states that the class of relations 
whose referents are of the type of members of a while their relata are of the 
type of members of 8 (ie. the class of all relations contained in t,‘a  t‘8) is 
the type of ta Tt‘ and is also the type of a TB. 

#6455. +: CSPCitfa.=.Petya 
46457. £:CSPCta@.=.Pet"a 

The propositions of the present number are mostly obvious, though formal 

proofs are sometimes not very easily found. The use of the propositions of this 


number occurs chiefly in the first section on relation-arithmetic and in the 
proofs of existence-theorems in ordinal arithmetic and the theory of ratio. 


SECTION Β] 


#6401. 

#64011. 
#64012. 
64013. 
*64:014 


*64:02. 
*64°021. 
564 022. 


46403. 
*64031. 
*64:04. 
*64:041. 


*64'1. 
Dem. 


F.*21°2., 
Ε. 8509, 


[Transp] 


b.(1).(2). DF: 


too = t(fo‘a 7 ἔνα) 

Oa = (ta 7 tx) 

ta = t(ta 7 [5 

“ge = t (ta 7 ta) 

Ean = (βίῳ 7 tx) 
etc. 

ty “a = U(ty‘a T t,“a) 

big = t*(t,‘a Τ t)‘a) 

t,fa = t(t,‘a Τ ta) 
etc. 

ofa = t(t6a 7 ta) 

ta =t(t,‘a 7 t*a) 
etc. 

tfa = t(ta 7 t“a) 

ta =t(ta 7 ta) 
etc. 


bia facty fa 


Df 
Df 


᾿ RELATIVE TYPES OF RELATIONS 


Dk:a=t‘a.d.afa=t“aft<a 
Dki:afa=tafifa.d.a=ta: 


Dhsa+tfa.dD.afatifa ft“a 


+. (4). 51°15 . 63°10] . (x64-01). +. Prop 
*O641L F.ty'a=t(ata) [*641.*63°16] 


*64°12. 


[*63°101.451°15] 
F..(1). Transp. 
[*63°101.%51°15.Transp] 


F.(2).(3). DF. Prop 
Ε. (μα Tt ty6B) = tat B) [*64°12 . κ68.16] 
#6414. + .(2,y).2 (tat tyB)y 
#6415. +.(R).RGt ati 


6418. 


DF: 


DF: 
DF: 


Fiat Bet (ta fT t‘B) 
Dem. ᾿ | 

Γ. οὔ 8δ ὃ6. κ63.18.95Ε: 
Ε.(1). Transp. 


αΤβ-οἰαῖίβ. 
α-τεα. β-εἰκβ.9.αβ-πιίατί!β: 
a=tfa.B+t{B.DdD.atB+t ‘at t‘B: 
a=tfa.DdD.aft Bet (t‘a 7 t,‘8) 
a+t‘a.D.aT B+(t6aTt‘B) - 


-a=t‘a.8=1,‘8 


D.af Bet (ta 7.8) 


[*63°1 . *35°103] 
[64°14 . 425-1411] 


411 


(1) 
(2) 


a=ta.v.att“a:diafa=t,‘a ft ἐκαιν.α ατία Tia (3) 
F. (3). #5115. #63°101-191 .Dk:afa=tiafifa.v.atatt aft a 


(4) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
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66416. Ε: ΕΟ att B.=.Ret(t ‘af 48) 
Dem. , 
Ε.Κ211.9Ἐ : ει αι B.v.R+h‘at ts: 
| [κ28.42] DE: R=t fat β. Πς αΤίβ.ν. ΕΞ. ‘af iB (1) 
Ε. (1). 64°15 .*10°221:13.9 
ΒΕ: ΕΟ κα β: R=tiaft(B.REt afi B.v-R+tfafise (2) 
F.(2).*5°1.9 | 
Ε: RGtfatt{B.=:R=tfatt{O.REtatisB.v. Ret ati‘: 
[*23°42] =:R=t{att‘B.v. R+t ‘aT i“B:. It. Prop 
By putting ¢,’‘a (where 7 and 8 are some index and suffix which have been 
defined) for a and ἐνίκα for 8, the above propositions give results applicable 
to any of the types defined at the beginning of this number, because of 
to‘ts'“a = ty'*a. | 
*642. Fig! RAS.>d.SetR.tR=tS [κ68:18:16] 
#64201. F:RES.D.RetS.tR=US | 


Dem. 
—b.k256. Db: Hp. d:R=S.v.qiS-f&: 
[¥13°14] >:R=S.v.R+S8:.9F. Prop 
"64-21. F:raRy.d. Ret (ta 7 tty) 

Dem. 
t .*63°108 . *85°1038. Db. a (tx 7 tty) y (1) 
F.(1). Dt: Hp.d. qi kA (ta 7 ty) (2). 
F. (2). *64°2. >. Prop 


#6422. +. Ret(t<D‘R 7 (1.1) [64°16 . *63°105 . *35°83] 
#6423. ΕΓ. ἢ τέ Β 
Dem. 
Ε. *63°1038.. #41138. 39+. RE SUR (1) 
F.(1).*64°201. aF. Prop 
*64-231. §: Ret'Q.3.D‘RetDQ.TRet AQ. CRet CQ 
Dem. 
Εν #6312. Dh::.Hp.Dd::¢Ry.Dzy2.2Qy.Vv.~ (aQy):: 
[*10°28] Ds: (qy).vRy. 9, τ. (123). σῷ νον. (ay) -~ (@Qy) :- 


[5°63] De :. (Gy) « eQy τὸν 3. (TY) BOY? (HY) «ὧν :- 
[*3°26 ] D, t+ (Gy) “ον ον «ὦ (12) eQy (1) 
b.(1).*33°18. 3: Hp. d:aeD‘R.D,.%6€ DQ v—-DQ: © 
[(%63:02)] >: D‘RCt4DQ: 

[*63°371] >: D‘RetD‘Q (2) 
Similarly bt: Hp. 3. 0‘Ret AQ. CRe CQ © (3) 


F.(2).(3). a. Prop 
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"6424. +:RetQ.=.CRetOQ.=.t°CR=t CQ 


_ This proposition is only significant when R and @ are homogeneous 
relations. : 


‘Dem. 
Ε. 64°22 .*63°181 . Dk. εκ ΟἿ 1.048}. 
[*13°12] ΕΣ (OR =tCO.D. κει ΟἿ T to‘ C*@) (1) 
+. *64°22.%63°181 . DF. Qe t(t,C*Q F 46C*Q) (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). #6316. DE: {CCR =t{CQ.2. fhe t*Q (3) 


Ε. (3). *64°231 . *63°16°37 . D 
b: Ret'Q.=.t{CR=t6CQ.=.C Re t'CQ: Dt. Prop 
64:3. bt to'a=toiB. sacl B.=.ta=tB.=.ha=t' 
Dem. 


t .*30°37 . (#6401). Dkr hfa=—t 6 B.D. toa = lw'S (1) 
b.*641.. Dh riyfa=ty'8.DdD.aT act PB. 
[*64°16 | .αγαςβ 1.48. 
[κ85.9.91] ας. 
[*63°181 | > .tfa=tB | (2) 
F.(1).(2).*63°16°37 . DF. Prop 

*64:31. Ε΄ Ox =ty ἐν [*63°15 . (*64°01°011)] 

#64311. |. t,Sa = ty‘h‘a [*63°321 . (*64°022°01)] 


464312. Ε. tae = tte =tyit™a [κθ68.1ὅ. (*63°04) . (64-014-011-01)] 
464-313. Ἐ- tefor= μεμα = ρέμα [63°32] . (x63'05)] 

46432. ':t,fa=t,.{8.=.-tyfa=t'B. = -loia=ty‘B - 
tq -ε 3.8. 


+. 64.319. :ὡστπί,, β.Ξ. tt {a= 6B. 
[*63°41°39 | ta=t'8 


Similarly the other equivalences are proved. 


a= 6B 2 
actB.=.ta=tB 


Dem. 


#6433. biact{w.=. tate we. = ἐρία Ξε ἐμμ .«Ξ . Paty py. 


δία τε lw. =. ta=tip 


Mol 


Dem. | . 
F.*64°311°3138. DF :t,fa=tofu. 
[*64°3] ttfa=tt{u. 
[*63°383°41°55] tha=t “pe (1) 


Similarly the other equivalences are proved. 


. toot: = tyg to’ pe » 


ΠΠ 1 1| 


κθ434. Fractpw.=ety'a—teip. ΞΞ. Maat. = -Pa=lty p- 
[Proof as in *64°33] 


Pa=t μ 
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*645. |. Ri“(é,{a F468) =t(h'a 7 y'B)=t(at B) [*64°13-16 . Κ612] 
*64°51. Fa] yet(t'a 7 thy) [%64°21 »%*55°132] 
#6452. Ε:φεία. γείβ. 2. {γεί( αι. 8) [63°11 .*64°51] 
χθ4ὅ8. Ε:“εία.δοίβ.3. (Ux) | Set(tat 1.8) 


Dem. 3 
F.x6451.. DE. (fx) | Set (te'a Ft) (1) 
Ε. *63°62 . Dt: Ap.d. tte=ta (2) 
_ +. *63°181:37. Dt: Hp.d.8=t68 (3) 


Ε.()ὴ. (8). (3). DE. Prop 
This proposition is used in connection with cardinal addition (*110°18). 
#6454, +. RIE fat toa) =tofa=t(a 1 α) =t,“R1(aF a) 
, [6645 . 61°34 . #63°105°11 . (464°01)] 
*64'55. £:C§PCt‘a.=.P ety ‘a 


Dem. | 
Γ. 9601. 9 Ε ΟΡ Ct fa. 


=. PCt ‘af t,<a. 
[*64°54] =.Pety‘a: D+. Prop — 
*64°56. |. ΕἸ (ἐκ 7 t6x) = ba 
Dem 


b. #645 . #6315. DE. ΒΙ (eae F tx) =t(t@ F tx) 

[(*64°011)] =i“e. Db. Prop 
#6457. F:CSPCtw.=.Pet a [64-56 . «35°91 .¥61-2] 
*646. Ε.}} ΞΒ! 9." 7ῳ.}} 


Dem 
ΕἸ. «35°83 .#63°105.3+. PGt{D*P Ft, <a°P. 
— [64-201] 95". --ἰ(( Ὁ" 164 }) 
[*64°5] ᾿ = RMDP F 46S). D+. Prop 
*6461. +: D‘Pet‘a. dU Pet B.3.tP=t(at B) 
— Dem. 
F.*63°16°35.3D+:Hp.3.t{D‘P=t,{a.t,°d*P - β. 
{*64'6] >. P=t(t,‘a T £8) 
[*64°5] =t(aft 8B): D+. Prop 
*6462. +:D*PetD*Q.d'Pet'AQ.=.Pet'Q.=.tP=tQ 
Dem. | | | 
t. 64°61. 3+:Hp.>d.#P=1(D‘Q FT da‘Q) 
[*64°5°22.%63°16] =t'Q (1) 
Ε. (1). #64231. 54+. Prop 


6468. |: D‘Pet‘a.d*Pet§B.=.tP=t(aft B).=.Pet(af β) 


b.¥645. Db: 4hP=t(at B).d.UP=t(t <a F t,6B). 
[*64°231.*35°85°86 | >. DP ett ‘a. OP -€t%, 6B. 
[*63°19] >. D\Petfa.dPetB (1) 
EF. (1). *64°61.*63'16. DF. Prop 


#65. ON THE TYPICAL DEFINITION OF AMBIGUOUS SYMBOLS 


Summary of *65. 


In this number we are concerned with definitions and propositions in 
which an ambiguous symbol is determined as belonging to some assigned 
type. If “a” is an ambiguous symbol representing a class (such as A or V 
for example), “a,” is to denote what a becomes when its members are deter- 
mined as belonging to the type of a, while “α (4) denotes what a becomes 
when its members are determined as belonging to the type of ἕω. Thus 
e.g. “Vz” will be everything of the same type as 2, 1.6. t’a; V (x) will be ¢‘¢‘c. 
Similarly if “&” stands for a relation of ambiguous type, such as A or V, 
R, will denote what R becomes when its domain is confined within the type 


of z; Ry» will denote what R becomes when its domain and converse domain — 


are confined respectively within the types of # and y; R(a,y) will have the 
domain and converse domain confined respectively to the types of t‘# and ty; 
with analogous meanings for R(x) and R(a,). Throughout this number, 
R and a do not stand for proper variables, but for typically ambiguous symbols. 


The notations of the present number are used in the elementary parts of 
_ the theory of cardinals and ordinals, 1.6. in Part III, Section A, and in Part IV, 
Section A. The only proposition, however, which is much used, is — 


6518. F:a=68,.=.a=tUanB.=.aCtc.a=B8 


Here 8 is supposed to be a typically ambiguous symbol. The first 
equivalence, “a=8,.=.a=t%enB,” merely embodies the definition of 8, 
(*#65°01). It is the second equivalence that is important. Let us, for the 
sake of illustration, put 1 in eee of ce Then we are to have 


a=t"anl.=.aCtx. a=1. 


(Since 1 is a class of classes, we οὐδ have to suppose that z is ἃ class.) 
Consider fal Ifa=t‘anl, yea.=.yet'x.yel. But we have (2). γὶ εἴ. 

Hence yea.=.yel, whence a= αι Also if a=t‘anl, of course aC fz. 

Thus a=ft‘en n1 ->.aCtx.a=1. The converse implication follows from 
*22°621. The reason for the proposition is that a symbol such as “1,” if it 
occurs in such a proposition as a=¢‘«n1, must, for significance, be deter- 
mined as meaning that 1 which is of the same type as a, 1.6. the class of all 
unit classes which are of the same type as members of a. And similarly, 
when we put a=1, that does not mean that a is the class of all unit classes, 
but only that it is the class of all unit classes of the appropriate type, which. 
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if ας ἐν, will be ἐῳ ΑἹ. The proposition “ἐκ ΑἹ τ  1᾿ is true whenever it 
is significant, but ἐκ ΑἹ is typically definite when x is given, whereas 1 is 
typically ambiguous. The use of the above proposition lies in its enabling us 
to substitute typically definite symbols for such as are typically ambiguous. 


Another useful proposition 18 


— 
*65°2. F.so{Ryy}=R (ey) 


Here R is supposed to be a typically ambiguous symbol; the proposition — 
states that if R is typically defined as going from objects of type x to objects 
—p 


of type y, then R must go from objects of type t*x to objects of type y. This 
proposition is only used twice (*102°3 and ΧἹ 4.2), but both uses are of great 
importance, the one in cardinal and the other in ordinal arithmetic. 


The only other proposition of this number which is subsequently used is 
*65°3. |. Re u=(R “pp = Run th 
This proposition is used in *102°84. 


x65°01. ag=ant{s — Df 
*65°02. a(z)=ant ta Df 
*65:03. R,=(t'x)1R Df 
x65°04. R(x) =(t*2)1R Df 


«651. Rey Ξ (()Ἵ RE (EY) Df 
6511. R(x,)=(¢*x)1 RF (ty) Df 
#6512. R(x,y)=(#2)1 Rh (ey) De 
*65'13. t:a=B,.=.a=tanB.=.aCtw.a=P 


Dem. 
b.42.(*65°01). Dkia=B,.=.a=UanB (1) 
Εν *22°621. #13813. Db:aCtw.a=8.>. a=tenB (2). 
Ε. κ99.48,.. ϑε:ακπκέσοαβ.2.αςζήα. ας β. (3) 
[*63°13] >.Bett*x. 
[*63°371°15] >.8Ctx. 
[¥22°621] | | >. B=tanB (4) 
£.(3).(4). Dtia=tanB.d.aCte.a=B (5) 
F.(1).(2).(5). >|. Prop 
*65°14. Ε:φείρα. 2.) (5) ΞΞ γα [κ68.58. (κ66 1. Ὁ2)]} 


46515. Εταείία.2. Κ(α)- ΚΕ. Β(α,)- Rey  [*63°53.(*65°03-041-11)] 
κ0616. Ε: Φεία.ψείβ.2. Ε(α,})-- Ε(α,)Ξ Εω ε) [63°53 . (16611112}] 
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—> 
662. | .se{Rey»}=R(a,) 


Dem. 
Ε. 82.1.28. (*65°1). 9 | 
F:a[sg{Re »ilw.-=.a=2{zet'c.wet'y.zRw}. 
[*#22°39.42042] =.a=tan2?(wet'y.zRw). 
[*65-13] =.aCtaw.a=2(wety.zRw) Q) 
F.*20°33. Dh ::a=2(wet'y.zRw).=:.zea.=,.wet'y.zRw:. 
— [#63108] =:.wety:zea.=,.wet'y,zRw:. 
[*4°73] =i.wet'y:zea.=,.zRwi. 
—p»p 
[*20°33.%32'1] =:.wet'y .akw (2) 
| : - 
b.(1).(2).*63'5 Db: alse{Reytlw.=.aetx.wet'y.aRw. 
[#35°102.(465°11)] ᾿ =.a{R(ay)}w:Dt. Prop 
*65'21. Ε 5 Rizy = {Riz y} (a, y) | 
Dem. oe 
F .*21'2.(#65°1). 9. {Rew} oy =e {te RP ty} Pity 
[*35°33°34] =tae {Rf tty 
[(#65°1)] | = Re, y)* ae Prop 


*65'22, +.R(x,y)={R(a, y)} (2, y) a 
This and the following three propositions are proved as *65:21 is proved. 
#6523. +. R (ay) ={R (ay)} (ay) | 
*65:24. +.R,=(R,), 
*65°25. |. R(x) ={R(x)} (a) 
(#653. Ε΄ Re“u=(R“p)p= RpntB 


Dem. 
be ¥87-1. (#6503). . Rey το ἢ {(qy). yeu. Ἐν. « εἰ) 
[*22-39.(*37-01)] = Ruatp (1) 
- [(#65°01)] = (RM). (2) 


+. (1). (2). Dk. Prop 
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SECTION C 


ONE-MANY, MANY-ONE, AND ONE-ONE RELATIONS 
Summary of Section C. | 


In the present section we have to consider three very important classes of 
relations, of which the use in arithmetic is constant. A one-many relation 1s 
a relation R such that, if y is any member ¢ of C‘R, there is one, and only one, 


term « which has the relation # to y, 1.6. Rey el. Thus the relation of father 
to son is one-many, because every son has one father and no more. The 
relation of husband to wife is one-many except in countries which practise 
polyandry. (It is one-many in monogamous as well as in polygamous countries, 

because, according to the definition, nothing is fixed as to the number of relata 
for a given referent, and there may be only one relatum for each given referent 
without the relation ceasing to be one-many according to the definition.) The 
relation in algebra of 2 to # 18 one-many, but that of z to 271s not, because 
there are two different values of « that give the same value of 2’. 


When a relation R is one-many, R‘y exists whenever ye (‘R, and vice 
versa; 1.6. we have 


Reone-many .=:yeQ‘Rh.D,. BE! Ry. 


Thus relations which give descriptive functions that are existent whenever 
their arguments belong to the converse ee ὍΣ the relations in question 


are one-many relations. Hence Cnyv, D, Q, C;, R. R, sg, gs, Re, p, 8, p, δ, I, b, t, 
Cl, RI are all of them one-many relations. 


When R is a one-many relation, R‘y is a one-valued funetion; conversely, 
every one-valued function is faa from a one-many relation. A many- 


valued function of y is a member of Ry, where Ry is not a unit class, and 
- any one of its members is regarded as a value of the function for the argu- 
ment y; but a one-valued function of y is the single term R‘y which is 
- obtained when Καὶ is one-many. Thus for example the sine would, in our 
notation, appear as a relation, 1.6. we should put 
sin = 29 fa=y—y'/3!+y/5!—...} Df, 
whence sint'y=y—y9/3!+y9/5!—..., 
so that “sin‘y” has the usual meaning of siny. Then instead of sin~'z, we 


«- | 
should have sin‘z, which would be the class of values of sin; and instead 
of “y=sin-'a,” which is a misleading notation because y=sin™'a and 


«-- 
z=sina do not imply y=z, we should have ψ εβίπίω. Similar remarks 
would apply to any of the other functions that occur in analysis. 
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A relation R is called many-one when, if 2 18 any member of D‘R, there 


is one, and only one, term y to which ἃ has the relation R, ue. Rfeel. Thus 
-many-one relations are the converses of one-many relations. When a relation 


R is many-one, R‘x exists whenever ze D‘ft. 
A relation is called one-one when it is both one-many and many-one, or, 
what comes to the same, when both it and its converse are one-many. Of the 
VA 
one-many relations above enumerated, Cnv, sg, gs, J, t, t, Cl, Rl are one-one. 


Two classes a, 8 are said to be similar when there is a one-one relation R 
such that D‘R=a.d‘R=8, 1.6. when their terms can be connected one to 
one, so that no term of either is omitted or repeated. We write “asm 8” for 
“gis similar to 8.” When two classes are similar, the cardinal numbers of 
their terms are the same; it is this fact chiefly that makes one-one relations 
of fundamental importance in cardinal arithmetic. 


According to the above, a relation is one-many when 


- 
ψε(Ἐ.9ν. Rel, 
= : 
1.6. when RAR C1. 
Similarly a relation is many-one when 
.«- 
R«D‘IR C1, 


and ᾿ relation is one-one when both conditions are fulfilled. The classes 


= <— 

R“a‘R, R“D‘R, which appear here, are often important; some of their 
properties have already been given in *37°77°771°772°773 and in *53°61 to 
#53641. | 


It is convenient to regard one-many, many-one and one-one relations as 

particular cases of relations which, for some given a and 8, have 

- — 

R“ARCa. REDIRCB. 

a2 <— 
We put a >P=R{R“ARCa.RDIRCB} Dé. 
Hence, without a new definition, “1-—»1” becomes the class of one-one 
relations; also, as will be shown, “1—»Cls” becomes the class of one-many 
relations, and “Cls—»1” becomes the class of many-one relations. Although 


it is chiefly these three special values of a—» 8 that are important, we shall 
begin by a general study of classes of relations of the form a— β. 


27—2 


#70. RELATIONS WHOSE CLASSES OF REFERENTS AND OF 
RELATA BELONG TO GIVEN CLASSES 


Summary of *70. | | 
If a and B are ὑτῦ given classes of classes, a een R is said to ΓΕ 


to the class a— £6 if Ry ea whenever ye G‘R, and Ra e 8 whenever ze D‘R. 
If only one of these conditions is to be imposed, this result 18 pecures by re- 
placing the class involved in = other condition by “Cls,” since “ Rey eCls” 


always holds, and so does “ Ra eCls,’ and therefore neither imposes any 
limitation on R. In the most important cases, a and 8 are either both cardinal 
numbers, or one is a cardinal number while the other is Cls. 


In virtue of *37°702°708, the conditions above mentioned as imposed upon 
R by membership of a—>» 2: are as to 
ROR Ca. RDRC B. 
This form is used in the definition (*70°01). 


The propositions of the present number are hardly ever used except in *71, 
where a and 8 are both replaced by 1 oe Cls. The most useful propositions are 


*x701. +: ReavwB.=.R“USRCa. R“D‘RC B 
(This merely embodies the aon ) 


*70°13. Ε: -Reaop.=:(y): RyeavitA: (x). RineBvu 
“7022. Ε.β--α τ ae — 8) 

«704. t.a—>Cl=R Ci ‘d‘R Ca) 

«70°41. +.Cls— B= R (R“D‘R CB) 

*70°42. b.a—+B=(a—>Cls) ὦ (Cls— 8) 


47054. t:C'RadS=A.R,Sea—>Cls.>.RuSea—Cls 
with similar propositions for Cls—» 8 and α --Ὁ β. 

«70°62. +:Rea>Cls.>.Rfyea—Cls 
with a similar proposition for Cls — β. 


ow «- 
*7001. a> 6=R(R“URCa.R“D'RCB) Df 
— 
“1701. Ε:Βεα-νβ.- R“U'RCa. RDRCB [4203 (7001) 


x70°11. t:.ReaaB.=:yeU‘R.d, Ry ea: :zeD‘R.3, Rie 
| [%37-702'703 . 5701] 
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#7012. Ε: εα -»β.Ξ R«V Cav “A REV CAvitA [*70°1 . *53°62°621] 
- «- 
*7013. Ε:-. εα-} β.Ξτ(). ψεαν Δ :(α). RireBvuta 


Dem. = a 
+ .#37°702. DF: R«VCaviiA.s:yeV.d,-RycaviaA: 
--Ὁ 
[%*24°104.%5°5 | =:(y). Ἐν εαντ'λ (1) 
Similarly Pee R«v ζβυιΔ.Ξ :(α). ωεβνιδλ (2) 


5Ε,.,(1).(2). Κ]Ο2. 55. Prop | 
-3 -} «- ς- 
«7014. bi: εα-»β.Ξ τ. (.): Ryca.v Ry=A:i.(a): εβιν. τ 


[*70°18 . κ51:236] 
-» — — — 
*7015. k:.Rea>8.=:q!Ry.d,. Ryca:qi Rw.d,.Rh eB 
[*24°51 . *4°6 . #70714] 


-- | < 
*7016. F:RearB.=.DSRCaviA.DIRCRvUA [*37°'78°781 . *70°12) 
--Ξ <— «- 
*7017. Ετλεα.2: εα--. β.Ξτ(). Ryea: q! Rx.d,. RreB 
Dem. 4 | 
Ε. #512 .%*2262.3)+:Hp.d.a=avifA (1) 
Ε. (1). Κ7018.9 
-- <— 
F::Hp.3:.Rea—-+B.=:(y). Ryea: (x). Rxe Buta (2) 
.«- «- ς- 
b.#51:236.Db:RiaeeBulA.=:RaveB.v.Ra=A: 
«- <— 
[42451446] :q!Rie.d.RaeB (3) 
F.(2).(3). D+. Prop 
| 7 -- —_ < 
#10171. Ft: Ace B.D: ReavwB.=:qi Rhy.od,.Ryeca: (ce). Rees 
[Proof as in *70°17] 
- <_ 
*7018. Fi: Aca.AeB.3:.ReaaB8.=:(y). Ryca:(x).RaeB 
| [Proof as in *70°17] 
*x102. .α-» βείαν .Λ)- βεα-» (β ν τ΄. Λ)είαν ι.Δ)ὴ -}λίβν UA) 
Dem. | | 
+ .*22'5862. DE.(auvlsA)ulsA =avlA.(BulA)VIA=BvUA (1) 
— < 
F.#7012.(1),. Db: Rea >B.=. RV ζ(αν ἐλ) νλ. RVC βυ Δ. 


ΠΕ Ἢ 


[*70°12] ~Re(auvlsA) 9B. (2) 
[*70°12.(1)] = R“VC(av uU“A)ULTA Reve vitA)ulfA, 
[Κ70112] ΞΞ. !ε(αν ι.Δλὴ-γί(βυ ι(Λ). (9) 
[κ7012.(1}]} = REV CavifA. Rev ζ(βυμλ)ν ἐλ. 
[*70°12] =.Rea—(Bvut A) (4) 


F.(2).(3).(4). DF. Prop 
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#7021. Ε.α-Ξ βὶ -- (α -- ι.Λ)- β- α --Ξ (β -- ι4ΔΛ)- (α -- ι4Λ) --Ξ (B— UA) 
Dem. 

. 1222. D+: Anea.dD.a—lUA=arAreB.D.8B—-UA=B8 (1) 
gs nen tae rece annem ameter (2) 
(1).D 

t Aveda. .(a— UA) B= a8. (@—U'A)—(B—UA) = a(B-UA) (3) 
»(2).*70'2.D 

sAca.Dd.(a—lA)~B=a FBP. (a—t Seas a) (4) 

. (83). (4) «#483. 

t.(a—UA)—» B=a>B.(a—-UA) 9 (B—UA) =a (B—UA) (5) - 
Similarly F.a—(B—UfA)=a— β. (a— UA) - 9 (ὶ -- USA) =(a— UA) 9B (6) 
t.(5).(6). D+. Prop 


ΤῸ ΠΤ Το Το Τ Τ τ 


7022. +F.B—7a=Cnv(a—7 β) 
Dem. 
t.*37°6.*3113.)5 | 
F:. Qe Cnv(a—8).=:(qR).ReatP.Q=Cnv'h: 
[*70°12] =:(qR). R“v CavitA REV CB vifA.Q=CnvsR: 
[κ92.24.24}]} Ξ :(Ώ1}}). ((ϑΟην )γ ζαν (Λ. 
| (sg‘Cav'R)“V CB uitA.Q=Cnv'R: 
[*13°193] =:(q R).(gs*Q)“V CavulsaA. 
(sofQ)\“V CBvuttA.Q=CnviR: 
{[*32'23'231.*10°35] = SQV CaviA OV CBvtA:(qR).Q=Cnv‘R: 
[431°33.410°24] OKV Cauitd.Q*VCRUA: 


ih An 


[*70°12] :QeB8—a:. df. Prop 
«703. F.aCy.B8CE.D.a>BCy 75h 
Dem. | 
-2 «- 
F.x701.3+:Hp.ReavB.d.R“ARCa.R“DRCB.aCy. BCS. 
- «- 
[κ22.44] >. Κα ΚΝ Ωγ. ΚΟ Εἰς δ. 


[*70°1] D.Rey sd (1) 
F.(1). Exp. *10°11:21. 5+. Prop 
*70°31. Ε-. (α --- β) ὰ (γ -- δ) (α ἃ ) ---Κ (β ἃ δ) 

Dem. 
F.*x701.DF:Re(aaB)n(y78).=. 

~ -- <— «--- 

R“dRCa. R“ARCy.REDRCEB.RSDIRCS. 
—> «- 
Κα Νζαρδγ. ΠΩ ΚΝΟβοωὸ. 
. Καὶ ε(α ἃ 7) -- Ὁ (β ἃ δὴ): DF. Prop 


[*22°45 ] 
[*70°1 ] 


A Tl 
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*10°32. Ε.(α -- β)υ (y— 8) C(av γ) > ί(βυ 8) 
Dem. 
F. «7011 Dt: Κ εί(α -- βΡ)ν (γ --- δ).Ξ 


ROR Ca-R“DRCB.V ROR ςγ. “ReDR C8: 

| [#8-26-27-48] >: ROR Cav. RGR Cy: R“DIRCB.V. RDR C3: 
[*22°65 | >: RGR Cavuy. R“DR CBvs: : 
[*70°1] ne : Βε(αν γ)--»(β ν δ)᾽:. IF. Prop 

4104. ba Cls= 8 ΕΓ 


Dem. 
#701. Db: Rea» Cls. =. ROR Ca. R“D‘RCOls. 
[*37°761] Ἐν = ROR Ca:D+. Prop 

10°41, £.Cls—> @=R(R“D‘RCB) [Proof as in *70°4] 
*x70'42. Ε.α-- αὶ =(a—Cls) ὦ (Cls— 8) [κ70.4.41] 
41043, t:.Rea+Cls.s:yeQ'R.2,.Ryea [As in #7011] 
χ͵7ύ 431. t:. ReCls> 8.=:aeD‘R.D, Rx eB [As in *70°11] 
1044. t:Rea>Cls.=.R“VCauutA [As in *70°12] 
470441. Ε: ReCls > 8. =. R“VC BUA [As in *70°12] 
41045. t:ReaCls.=.(y)- By errs [As in *70°13] 
«70451. Ε : ReCls > 8.=-(2). Re εβν ve {As in *70°13] 
«7046. Ε:. Rea—Cls.=:(y): Bey εα.ν. Rey= A [As in *70°14] 
#70461. + :. Re (]5-- β. Ξ τ: (): Rex eB.v- Rx =A [As in #7014] 
¥70°4T. t:.Rea—-Cls.=:9 ΤΩ "9.3 RY Ea [As in 7015] 
«ΤῸ 471. 2. Re Cle β.Ξ 29! | Ria. Dd, Rive B [As in 70°15] 
“1048. t:Rea—Cls. De CavltA [As in #7016] 
«70-481. ti ReCls» 8-=.D'RCBUUA [As in *7016] 
*70°5. &.Cls—>a=Cnv“(a—Cls).a— Cls= Env(Cls—> αὐ [*70°22] 
αἴοδε. bie£,neaeDegeEngeav lA: 2: R,SeasCls.2.RASeaCls 

Dem. 
bk. 92.9.9 Ε:.ΗρΡ.2: Reyea: ‘Syea. 2. fog RAS)tyeave (1) 


Ε. 929. κὖὅ1΄1ὅ.. Ἔ56 9. 94. 9 
Fs Ry ca Sty eth a (se(Ra S)'y= A : 
[*51°236 | D. {[sg(R AS) yeav esr | (2) 
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F.(1).(2). 44.5 :.Hp.3: Βίψεα.ϑίψεαν “ΔΛ.3. 95 (ΕΔ) ψεαυλ (3) 
Εν 4323. Κ6115. #2434. #51: 286. >. 
bs : Ry etka. Syeau itn. >. {sg(RAS)}yeaurtA. (4) | 
—> 
F .(3).(4).#44.5b:.Hp.d: Ry, Syeavta. >. {sg(RAS)}yeaultA: 
[*10°11°21°27.*70°45] 2: ἘΠ ἐπ τας >.(y). (8. ἃ ϑ)) ψεαν (ΔΛ. 
[*70°45.432°23] | >.RASea—»Cls:. d+. Prop 


#7052. F:.8€7€8.9,,.EnneBuisArd: pene 2.RASeCls +8 
[Proof as in *70°51] | 


*1053. F:.8 nea. d:,.EnneaviAr&neB.2,,- Papas oie >: 
K,Sea>P.3.RASea—>B 
‘Dee 
+. ΤΟ δ΄ 61. 3+: Hp.d:R, Sea—Cls.R,SeCls> β.3. 
RASea—+Cls.RASeCls+»B (1) 


F.(1).*70'42.5+. Prop 
#7064. Ε: ΘΠ ΒΟ 5-λ. Ε, 8 εα- 8.2. Εὺ 5 εα -- ΟἹ 
Dem. 
F.*24°15 . κ22.38. 9 
Fr: Ra dS=Asdily)in~ fyeTR.ye AS}: 
| = 
[κ98.41] ΡΞ ΙΗ i Roy. ἡ Sty}: 
[#451 .%24°51] I:(y): Ry=A.v.Sy=A: 
> > -» > —-> =» 
[*24°36] I:(y): Ry vSy=Sy.v.RyvSy=RYy (1) 
Εν #7045. 5 
: -- -- 
F:.R,Sea—Cls. 9:9)». Biyeau BA: (y).Styeau ita (2) 
: > 
F.(1).(2).5b:. Hp.o:(y). Ryu SyeaulA: 
[*32°32] . :(}). ( (᾽ν S)}yeaultA: 
[*70°45 ] 2: RuSea—Cls:. 5+. Prop 


#7055. Ε: D‘RaAD‘S=A.R,SeCls+8.>.RvSeCls 38 
[| Proof as in *70°54] 


«7056. b:D‘RaDS=A.0‘RaCGS=A.R,SeavB.d.RvSea—>B 
[*70°54°55°42] | 
#1057, Ε: O'RaCS=A.R,Sea>8.d.RvSea>8 
Dem -. 
F.*33:161.D+.D‘RaADSCCORACS.ORAGSCORaAMS. 
[¥2413] DE:C‘RaCS=A.D. D‘RaD‘s = A.d‘RadGS=A (1) 
F.(1).*70°56.3+. Prop 
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#706. +:Sea—Cls. R“aCavilA.d.R|Sea—>Cls 
Dem. - 
F.*37°31. Dt. {sg( Rj 5})}“ = (Be| BOY 
[*37°33] - (1) 
F.(1).*70°44. Db :Sea—Cls.d. (565 (Κ᾽ S)} KV CR AM(avesA) (2) 
Ε. «37°22. Dt. R “av vA)= Rau RecA 2 


[*53°31 ] oe Rau eR Δ 
[(%37-04).%37°11-29] = έέαυ ΔΛ (9) 
F.(3).*2266. 3b: RaCaviA.d.Rf(aviiA)CaviiAvifA. 
[*22°56] >. Ref(avtsA)CavifA (4) 
F.(2).(4). ODF: Hp.d. {se(R|S)KV CavisA. 

(*70°44] >.R|Sea—>Cls: D+. Prop» 


47061. t:ReCls—>B.S“BCBvVUA.D.R|SeCls> 8 [As in *706] 
#7062. +: Rea—+Cls.>. ΕΓ yea Cis 


Dem. 

f.*35°64. Transp. DF: yrey. dD. yreA(Rfy). 
[*33°41 24°51] >. {se(Rf yy) γξλ. 
[*51°236] >. {sx(BRfy)}yeau fA (1) 
F.*35°101 .#4°73.. DF: yey. I: a(R y) y.=,-ahy: 

| | ah 
[*20°15.*32°13°23] >: {so( Rf y)} fy = Rey (2) 

—> 

Ε. 7048. | ΓΙΗΡ.9.ἰβψεανυ (Δ (3) 
F.(2).(8). Dt: Hp.d:syey.9. {[sg(Rf y)}yeavifA (4) 
F.(1). (4). #483 .5F:Hp.). {so(Rf y)}yeaultA (5) 


F.(5).*10°11:21 .*70°45.5+. Prop 
*70°63. |: ReCls>8.3.81ReCls— 8B [As in *70°62] 


*71. ONE-MANY, MANY-ONE, AND ONE-ONE RELATIONS 


Summary of *71. 


In this number we shall be concerned with the more elementary properties 
of one-many, many-one, and one-one relations. These properties are very 
numerous and very important. The properties of many-one relations (1.6. of 
relations belonging to the class Cls—» 1) result from those of one-many rela- 
tions by means of *70°5, whence it follows that many-one relations are the 
converses of one-many relations. It is thus only necessary to interchange 


R and R&, D and (6, R and R in order to obtain a property of a many-one 
relation from a property of a one-many relation. Or we may repeat the 
various steps of any proof, making the above interchanges at every step, and 
the analogous proposition will result. For this reason, in what follows, we 
shall omit all proofs of properties of many-one relations, confining ourselves to 
proving the analogous properties of one-many relations. | 


In virtue of *70°42, one-one relations (..6. relations belonging to the class 
1—»1) are the relations which are both one-many and many-one; hence their 
properties result from combining the properties of one-many and many-one 
relations. We shall omit the proofs when they consist merely in such 
combinations. | 


A one-many relation gives rise to a descriptive function which is existent — 
whenever its argument belongs to the converse domain of the relation. That 
is, if Re 1 —»Cls, we have E! R‘y whenever ye ‘R. Conversely, if a deserip- 
tive function R‘y exists for the argument y, then Ris one-many so far’as that 


lp 
argument is concerned, 1.6. R‘ye1. Thus we find 
Re1l—>Cls.=. EW R“OSR. 


The descriptive function R‘y derived from a one-many relation R has thus 
a definite value whenever ye C‘R, and not otherwise. Thus the class of 
arguments for which such a function exists is the converse domain of the 
relation which gives rise to the function, 1.6. 


Re1l—Cls.3.9{E!  ) = AR, 
and the converse implication also holds. 


It often happens that a relation which is not in general one-many becomes 
so when its domain, converse domain, or field is subjected to some limitation. 
For example, let R be the relation of parent to child, a the class of males, and 
B the class of females. Then RF is not one-many, but a1 and 812 are one- 
many, and in fact (a1 R)‘y =the father of y, (81 R)‘y =the mother of y. We 
shall often have occasion to deal with relations obtained by limitations imposed 
on D or C; thus «(Ὁ A) R.=.R belongs to the class A, and has a for its 
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domain. The class ἃ may be so constituted that only one relation # fulfils 
this condition; in that case, Df rc Clsl. Since Del Cls, we find 
DfrcCls-+1.=-Dfrel—1. This type of condition, DfXe1l—1 or 
Gpfrel—l1 or Cfrel1-l, is one which frequently occurs in subsequent 
work. Another condition which often occurs is FfXeCls—>1. When this 
condition is realized, a term # which belongs to the field of one relation of the 
class ἃ does not belong to the field of any other relation of this class, 1.6. the 
fields of relations of this class are mutually exclusive. 

For purposes of realizing imaginatively the properties of one-many 
relations, it is often convenient to picture their structure as in the accom- 
 panying figure. Here 2, y,z,.:. form the domain of R, and all the points 


ἊΝ 
in the oval marked R‘a are such that « has the relation R to each of them, 
with similar conditions for y and z. What characterizes R as a 1—Cls 


is the absence of overlapping in the ovals. For if Rx and Rey had a point 
in common, this would be a relatum both to ὦ and y, and both # and y 
would be referents to it; whereas in a 1—»Cls, no term has more than one 
referent. 

The above figure illustrates a very important property of one-many rela- 
tions, namely | 


Rel—+Cls.=.R|R=IP DR. 
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In the above figure, Γ᾿ D‘Ri is the relation of identity confined to ὦ, y, z, 
= R were not a 1-»Cls, we could sometimes go from x to some term of 


Rian Ry by the relation K, and thence back to y by the relation R. But 


when Rél —Cls, R| R must bring us back to the point from which we 
started, 


«-ς ς-: 
When ἢ ε1 -- 1, each of the ovals ἕω, R‘y, Rz, ... in the above figure 
7 


shrinks to a single point, so that Rin =U Roe. Thus when & is given asa 
1—>Cls, it will be a 1-1 if Ry=R%.3,,.y=2. This proposition is 
constantly used, and so is the consequence that ΕΓ is a 1-1 if 
yzeB. γε Κα. 2ν,: «Ὁ =z. (These propositions are *#71°54°55 below.) 


The hypothesis Re1—»Cls is equivalent to the hypothesis 
φῇς. ΕΖ. Dey,268=Y | 
(cf. *71: 17, below), and the hypothesis R ε Cls—»1 is equivalent to 
αἰ. £Rz2 « Dey,2+Y = 2. 
These are for many purposes the most convenient hypotheses ‘to use. 
The most useful propositions in the present number are the following. 


(We omit here propositions concerning Cls—»1 or 1 - 1 which are mere 
analogues of propositions — 1 — Cls.) 


*7116. F:RelaCls.=.EN RAR 


This gives the connection of one-many relations with descriptive functions. 
We have also 


*71:163. F:. Rel—+Cls.=:yeQ‘R.=,. EB! Ry 


For many of the constant relations defined from time to time, such as Cnv 
or D, the following proposition is useful: 


*71:166. f(y). E! R'y.3.Rel—Cls 
Ἀ7117. bi. Rel Cls.=:aRz. YRZ .Do,y208=Y 


This might have been taken as the definition of one- many relations, if we 
had not wished to derive them from the more general notion of a—»>8. In 
proving that a relation is one- many, *71°17 is more often employed than any 
other proposition. 


#71'22, +: Rel—Cls. SER. 9. Sel—Cls 
*71:25. F.R,Sel—Cls.3.R|Se1l—Cls 
*71:36. -F:.RelaCls.o:c=Ry.=.acRy 
#71381. Ε: ReCls—1.3. R“(a—8) = R“a— R“B 


(This proposition is more useful than the corresponding property of 


1 — Cls.) 
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*71°55. F::Rel—Cls.3:. RP Belwm1l.=:y,2e8.Ry=RZ.oy,2.y=2 

This proposition is constantly used. For example, putting C for R, it 
ae bP Gel 1.2: P,Qeh.C'P=AQ.37.9-P=Q. 

Most of the relations used to establish correlations in arithmetic are 
obtained from a one-many relation, such as C, by imposing some limitation 
on the converse domain which makes the relation one-one. 

*71:571. F:.yeB.o, EI Ry:=. Rf Bells. BCAR 

Here “ye 8.D,.E! Ry” is EN RB, which has already a a large 
part as a hi pothests é.g. in "437 6 ff. 3 
#717. $:.Qel—+»Cls.d:ia2P/|Qz.=.2P(Qz) 

Thus for example we shall have «(P|Cnv) R.=.«#P(Cnv‘R). 


47101. Ε.1- 2 018-- R(R“ARC1) «70°4] 

#7102. +.Cls>1=R(R“D‘RC1) [*70°41] 

#7103, .1—31=R(ROA*RC1.R“D‘RC1) —_[#20-2. («70°01)] 

*7104. Ε.1-Ὁ2 15: --» Cls) ὁ (Cls 1) [*70°42] 

e711, +:Rel>Cls.=.R“ORC1 [42038 . #7101] 

471-101. Ε: ReCls1. = HDR ει | [¥2033 . ΧΥ̓ΕῸΘ] 

471-102. Ε: Rel 1.5. R“ORC1.R“D'RC1 [#2033 . #7103] 

#71103. ΕἸ Rel—1.=. Rel Clo. ReCls—o1 [42233 . #7104] 

x7111. t:Rel—>Cls.= Bev Clusia [70°44] 

#71111. Ε: Re (8 - 1.Ξ. RV C1luistaA [*70°441] 

Ἰ1112. Ε: Rell. =. R“VCLUUALRSVCLUVA [#7012] 

7112. b:Rel—+Cls.=.(y).RYyelvur 70-45] 

#71121. Ε: Re Cls—1.=. (a) Ra elvitA [*70°451] 

*71°122. " :. Re l—1.=:(y) Ry elutsA:(z) Rn eluifA [*70-13] 

*7118. Fi. Re 1—Cls.=: (y) Ry el.v Re =A [*70°46] 

*71:131. Γ :. ReCls—+1.=:(#) - Ra el.v. Rica A [*70°461] 

#711382. ki: Rell Ay)t Rael Vv Re =A 3. (ἡ): R'el Vv. Rin=A 
er [*70°14] 

#114, ΕἸ Rel Cls.=:qt Ryd, By ai [*70-47] 


#71141. Ε:. ReCls—1.=: q! Re. » εἰ _ [70-471] 
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*71142. Fs. Rell .=:qi Ry.d,.Ryel:q! Κα. Ὁ... Reel [*7015] 


—_> 
"7115. Ε: Rel—>Cls.=.D‘RC1LuIUA [*70°48 ] 
y ane 
*71:161. Ε: Re Clseo1.=.D‘RC1vUA [*70°481] 
--» 
471-152. Ε: Rel 31.=.DRCLUCA.DRC1L UA [ΚΤ0 16] 
Ἀ7116. fF: ᾿ εἸ -- ΟΙΒ. Ξ. EU R“ASR 
Dem. | 
+. *37°702.*711.3 os 
Ε:. Rel—aCls.=:yeOA'R.D,. Ryel: 
[*53°3] =:yeQSR.O,. E! Ry: 
[*37°104] =:EWR“ASR:. DF. Prop 


This proposition is very important; it exhibits the connection of descriptive 
functions with one-many relations. 


#71161. k: ReCls 91.5. EN R“D‘R 
*71:162. k: Relo31.=-.E!N!R“ASR. EN R“D‘R 
*71°163. Ε:. ReloaCls.=:yeU‘R.=,. ΕἸ Ry 


Dem. 
F. «33°48 . DE: E!Ry.d.yeC‘R: 
[κ479] Εν με  ἘἈ. DE! Ry: s=:yeCR.=.E! Ry: 
[*10°11-271.*37:104] DF:. EW ROR. =: y¢ CAR. =,. EB! Ry (1) 
Ε. (1). 7116. Ε. Prop 


*71°164. bi. ReCls1.2:¢eD‘R.=,. E! R@ 
*71165. Ε:. Relol.=:yeCh.=, Et Ry: ce DR.=,. EE! R& 
*71:166. Ε : (γ). ΕἸ Ry.3.Rel—>Cls Ἐκ 


Dem. 
b.n202.%101. DOF: Hp.dDsyeCH‘R.D.E! Ry: 
[*10°11:21.*37:104] > +: Hp. D>. EN (ΚΕ. 
[*71°16] >.fe1l—+Cls: 3+. Prop 


#71167. b:(). E! Ra. D. ReCls—1 
*71-168. bs. (y). E! Ry: (a). E!R@:>.Rel sl 
*7117. F:.RelaCls.=:aRz.yRz.de772.0=y 


This proposition is constantly used in the sequel. 


Dem. | 
-- -- 
Ε.3552.4. It: ζεῖ υι'ΔΛ. ξεξῖῶ,ψε Κίς. 3. ν «τεῳ: 
[κ92.18] ΞΟ ἐς 2. ἢ, νεὥτεν:- 


τ τα 3 
[Ε1011.271..11.2179 Ε :. (7). RizeluicA.=:eRz.yRhz2.5,5,,.02=y (1) 


. (1). 7112. D+. Prop 
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*71171. F:. ReCls-—1.=:cRy.cxkz. 2 ὩΣ . τος 
#71172. Ε:. Rel --}Δ.. ΞΕ ψ 2. 2 ς,,ν,ε. τεῦ τ [Εν .2R2. 9. νιν γ9,53Ξ 


— & 
*7118. -:Rel—Cls.=:q! Roan Ry. Ὁ, ιν ξεν, 
Dem. 
Εν #32°181 . #22°33 . 
big! Rian Ry.Dey-c=yi=i(qz)- ohz.yhe. ony. θεν: 
[*10°23 | :@Rz.yR2.Ddey2+=Y? 
[71.117] =: Rel—Cls:. 9 Ε΄. Prop 


hte 


> = 
*71:181. Ε:. ReClso1l.=:q! Roya Re. Ὁ, ψ Ξε 
| —- & > — 
#71182. Ε:: Relrol.=:.q! Ran Ry.v. qi Ran RY: dpy.t=y 


#7119. t:Rel+Cls.=.R|R=I}D‘R 


Dem. 
bi 941. Κ90111. 5. “(ΕΓ Εν .=.(qz).aRz. yz (1) 
Εν. «501. *385°101.3+ cI D‘R)y.=.c#=y.ye Dh (2) 
+. (1). (2). #21°43 ..D 
bi: R| R=ISD‘R.= .(qz).vRz.yRz.=,y:0=y-yeDh: 
[*33°13.%10°35 | =y2(qz).c=y.yhz: 
[*13°194] =_y2(q2).e=y.cRz.yRz: 
[*10°35] =_yr0=y:(qz).cRhz.yRz:. 
[*4-71] Ξ :. (12). eRz.yRe.ony.0=Yy? 
[*10°23] =:.0Rz.yhz.ony72.8= Yt 
(*71°17] =:.Rel—Cls:: D+. Prop 


x71-191. t: ReCls—y1.=.R|R=IPC‘R 
#71192. Ε: Rel+1.=.R| R=IP DR. R| R=IP OCR 


*71:2. +.Cls—+1=Cnv‘(1—Cls). 
1 — Cls = Cnv“(Cls 9 1). 1 9 1=Cnv“(1—91) = [*70°22] 


x7121. b:Rel—+Cls.=.ReCls— 1 
Dem. —_ 
+ .*37°62 .*8113 . Db: Rel +Cls. 3. Cnv‘Re Cnv“(1 > Cls). 
[3.112.712] >.ReCls 1 (1) 
Εν #37-62 . #3113. Db: ReCls+1.>.Cnv‘Re Cnv“(Cls—> 1). 
[*31:33.«7 1-2] >.Rel >Cls (2) 
F.(1).(2). 3+. Prop 
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#71211. Ε: ReCls1.=. Rel Cis 
471-212. Ε: Rel—1.=.Rel— 1 | 
*71:22. Ε: ε1--Ξ (5. 5.6 1.32. 5 εἰ -- (8 
Dem. 
F.*231.5 
F:SGCR.9:a8z.y8z.9,,72.cRz.yRz (1) 
Ε. #7117. | 
F:.Rel—+Cls.3:¢Rz.yRz.de42.0=Y (2) 
F.(1).(2).*11:37.3 
F:.Hp.d:48z.ySz.dey2-0=yY: 
[*7117] 5: Se1—>Cls:. D+. Prop 
#71221. Ε: ΠΕ ε0]8-- 1. 5.4 ΚΕ. 9. ' ε (18 -Ὁ 1 
#71222, Ε: Εε1-Ὁ 1.5.5 }.32.8ε1-Ὁ 1 
71.223. Ε: ΕΕῚ - ΟἹΒ. 2. ΒΕ ΟῚ -- ΟἹ [κ7199..Κ61:2] 
#71224, Ε: Πα ε0]8-- 1.9. ΒΚ ς 618 -- 1 
#71225. +: Rel3~1.5.RISRCI 41 
#7123. t:Rel—>Cls.>.RASe1—>Cls [*71-22. κ98.48] 
#71231. Ε: ReCls—+1.3.RAS€Cls—1 | 
#71232. Ε: Rel +1.3.RASe1l—-1 
*71233. Ε: B,Se1—>Cls.>.RASe1 τ 
Dem. 
b.#71-23.Db:Hp.d.RASe1—>Cls (1) 
b.#71-:21.3+:Hp.>.SeCls—1. 
[*71-231] >.RASeCls—>1 (2) 
F .(1).(2). #71103. 55. Prop 
471-234. Ε: RB, SeCls—>1.D.RASe1 31 
*71:235. Ε: Rel --Ὁ ΟἸΒ. ϑ' ε Οβ- 1.2. Δ δὲ] --1 | 
#7124. +: R,Se1+Cls.GRadS=A.3.RvSel—3Cls [*70°54] 
#71241. Ε: R,SeCls>1.D‘RaD‘S=A.D.RwSeCls—>1 [*70°55] 
#71242. Ε: R, Sel +1.D‘RaDS=A.0‘RAGS=A.D.RvSe1l 1 
[*70°56] 
#71243. Ε: R,Sel3o1l.CRaCS=A.).RwSel— sl [*70°57] 
71.244. F: R,SeloCls. RF ας 5.39. ὺ 5. εἰ1 -- (]8 
Dem. : , 
Εν. «23°34. #44. 9 


F:.a(RuS)z.y(RvS8)z.=:0Rz.yRz.v.cRz2.y8z.v.2c8z.yRz.v.02Sz.ySz (1) 


SECTION C| 


ONE-MANY, MANY-ONE, AND ONE-ONE RELATIONS 


F.&7117.3D+:.R,SelwCls.3:¢Rz.yRz.3.2=y: 08z. ySz.d.2=y 
Ε.κ9814. 47. Db: a¢Rz.ySz.d.2Rz.ySz.z2eQs. 
>.a(RfA‘S)z. ySz 


[*35°101] 


+. (3). 


ον τ᾽ 


Ε. (2). (4). (ὅ). Dk:. Hp.3d:c2Rz.y8Sz.d0.¢=y:28z.yRz2.3.4 


Dt: RE ASES.3:aRhz.y8z.d.28z.ySz 
Dt: γα 56 5.9 : 082. yRz2.9.a8z.ySz 


=y 


Ε. (1). (2). (6). 4477. 3b:. Hp. d:a(RuS)z.y(RuyS)z.d.a=y 
b. (7). 1011-21 «#7117. >. Prop 
*71:245. +: R,SeCls—1.(D‘S)1| RCS.9.RuSeClso 1 


Ε: R, Sel +Cls.3.R|Se1—Cls 


*71:25. 


Dem. 


Εν #7117. 3h: Hp.d:ySe.2Se.d.y=z2: 


[Fact] 


[*13°13] 

[*71:17] 

F. (1). #1111354.) 
_ bs Hp.d:.(qy).uky.ySa:(qz). vRez. 28a:2.u=vi 


[4841] Di.u(R|S)c.v(h|S)e.d.u=v 


b.(2).#7117. 955. Prop | 
*71:251. Ε: R,SeCls 341.5. R|SeClso1 
*71:252. F: R,Sel—wa1.5.R|Sel—l 

*71:25 τᾶν also be deduced from *70°6, as follows: 


Alternative Dem. of *71:25. 
F .#53'301 .*#7112.3F: Rel +Cls. 3. R“tcelvulsa: 


[52-1 ] 
[*37°61:11-103] 


+ .(1).*706.55. Prop 
Similarly *71'251 may be deduced from *70°61. 


#7126. 
*71°261. 
*71°27. 
#71:271. 
«71°28. 
*71°281. 
*71:29. 
*71°31. 


R&w 


ΠΕ 


Ε 
Ε 
Ε 
Ε 
Ε 
Ε 
Ε 
Ι 


: ΚΕῚ -- ΟἹ5. 9. ΚΡ γε1 --Ὁ (8 
τ: Κ.0}5-1.2. βΊ1 ες 08 -} }} 
>Rel—+Cls.3.841Rhel—Cls 
: ΙΒ ε018- 1.2. Rf yeCls—1 
:Rel+Cls.>.81 ΕΥ̓ yel—>Cls 
:ReCls+1.3.81Rf yeCls 1 
:sRelw1.3.81R, ΚΓ γ,ΒΊ Rf yell 
: ΕεῚ -- ΟἹΒ. γε 2.9. (Ry) Ry 


9: Ἐν. γϑα νυ. θα. 3. .Ψ 


bone. enue 
>.-u=vv 


Dt: Rel >Cls.acl.D. Rael va: 
Dt: Rel—oCls.3.R1ClLvttA 


[*70°62] 


_[*70°63] 


[#B5-44 . 71-22] 


[*35°442 . #7122] 


_ [*380°32 . 1168] 


=z,uRy.vhz. 
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(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 
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‘#71311. fs ReCls—>1.a¢D‘R.>.2R(R) 
471312. Ε: Rel—>1.xeD‘R.ye MR. D. oR(R'x). (Ry) Ry 


*7132. Ε::  ε1- ΟἹ. γε}. (Ry). =1(qx) oRy. rs raRy.dz.vu 
[30°33 . #71:163] | | | 
*71°321. Ε: :ReCls—1. weDfR.D: ψιἕω.Ξ :(1.}).Φ Εν wy:=icRy.dyeVy 


#7133. Ε:| Rel—»Cls. 3:1. (2): =:(qz).oRy.poreryeC‘R:aRy.d,.we 
Dem. . | 

Ε. #7132 . κὅ82.9 : 
F::Hp.d:s.yeQ‘R. (Ry). sr yeQSR: (qe). chy. por 

| ΣΕ aRhy.d,. pr (1) 

Ε.5.14Φ.2]1 ΓΤ: Ψ (Ry). DS. EIR. 

[*33-43] 9. γε: 

[κΚ411] Ds yeA*R.p(Ry).=. Pp (Ry) | (2) 

F.*l05. DE: (qr). cRy.wo.d.(qz).rRy. | 

[*33°131] >.yeQ‘R: 

[e471] Dk: yeC*R: (qv). vcRy.we:=.(qr)-eRy.we (8) 

t.(1).(2).(3). DF. Prop ΝΣ 


#71381. Ε:: ReCls—1.3: Ψ (B's). = :(qy).cRy.wy:= 
eD‘R: Ry. Dy. wy 


- > 
471382. Ε:. Rel —>Cls.D: Rtyea. qikhtyna.=.ye CSR. RyCa 


wea 
#7193582) 
| rx 


#71383, ΚΕ :. ReCls1.3:Rrea.=. qi Rana.=.ceDR. R&Ca 
47134. b:Rel—>Cls.R=S.yeUR.D. Ry =S'y [#3036 . #71163] 
471341. Ε: ReCls31.R=S.ceD‘R.D. ποτα Se 


Ἷ 
lll 


*71:35. F:: Rel—Cls.3: ae a, Ry =Sy:=.R=8 

| Dem. | 
bk. #2118. It:.R=8.9: ye Rus. =.yeT υ (ΓΒ. 
[*22°56] Ξ εκ (1) 


F.(1).*7134. DF: >Hp. R= 5. ιψε Ἀν 5... γε δ (2) 
Ε. (2). κ88.46.3. Prop 


471351. Ε:: ReCls31.3:.2eD'RuDS.9,.R2=Se:=.R=8 
#71352. Ε:: κε 1-Ὁ 1.9 τἰψέ RvAS.9,. Ry=Sy:=:R=S8: 
πε Ἐν Ὁ45. 2.5. Κώα-- δία 


SECTION C] 


*71:36. F:.Rel—Cls. 


Dem. 


Dem. 


- ONE-MANY, MANY-ONE, AND ONE-ONE RELATIONS 


D:0=Ry.=.xRy 
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+. 3.90.4. #71163 .5 

t+: Hp.yeQ‘R.d:2=Ry.=.aRy (1) 
+ .*71:163 . Transp. 9 

Ft: Hp.yrweQR.D.~E! Ry. 

[x14°21.Transp] 3.~(«¢= Ry) (2) 
+. #3314. Transp. ΞΕ: γε... ὦ (ΝΜ) (8) 
Ε. (2). (8). 5621. | 

F:..Hp.yrwe QR. O:2=Ry.=.aRy (4) 


F .(1).(4).%483. 945. Prop 

471361. Ε-. ReCls1.3:y=Rix.=.aRy 

#71362. Ε:. Rel—»1.Dia=Ry.=.eRy.=.y= Re 
71.971. bs. Rel+Cls. diye RWa.=. Ryca 


+ .*7133.Dh:. Hp.d:Ryea. 


[437°105] 
#71371. Ε :. ReClsa1l. dive Ra.=. Rvea 
7138. t:Rel—Cls.D. ate ~ 2) = R“a— R“B 


Dem. 


F.*7137.5t:.Hp.3: ye R“a— 8) - 


[%22°32.%14-21] 


[7187] 
[*22'32] 
4.71.981..Ε 


114. ΚΕ: 
:  ε ΟΙβ - 
:fel—Cls. 
.23. πὴ (qn). y= Rea} 

:Rel+Cls.BCQAR.9:.R“BCa.=: ye B.d,. Ryca 


*71:401. 
*71:41. 


«11°42. 


L 

Ἔ 
*71°411. F: 

Ε 


-ReCls—1. 
Rel—Cls. 
.D.R“B=9 (qn). eB. y = Rx} 


ReCls—1 


(qv). cRy. cea. 
ye R“a:. DF. Prop 


lI) 


.γεα--β. 

Ἀν εα. (Ry εβ). 

ye κα. ~(ye Ἐκ). 

ye R“a— Rp: 2+. Prop 


> ..R“(a- 8) = R“a- R“B 


" 


9. R“B=2{(qy)-yeR.c=Ry} [Ἀ5ΤῚ. κ71.86] 


>. D‘R=2 {(qy). c= 1 }] [Χ8811. 7186] 


[Κ97161. 7116] | 
#71421. Ε:: ReCls1.aCD‘R 1D: ας B.=:06¢a.D,.R2eB 
*7143. F:Rel—Cls.yeandR.D. Rye Ra [*3762.*7116] 


#71431, Ε: ReCls1.ceanD‘R.D. Rave Ra 
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#1144, Fis Rel—aCls.aCd‘h.o:.2e R“a.d,.wers:yea.d,.(RY) 
[*37°63 . *71°16] 
*71-441. F:: ReClsol. aCDR. ὩΣ ἐν ε R“a.d, «Ψυ: Ξ:σεα. >, ay (Rx) 
*11-45. F:.Rel—+Cls.3:(qz). ce R“a.wo.=.(qy). yea. (Ry) 
Dem. | 
Γ. «37°64. #7116.) | 
Fi. Hp.D:(qa).ve R(an (3). we.=.(qy)-yeandR.wW(Riy) (1) 


b+. #8726. DE.R“(andsR)=R “a (2) 
Ε.1421. Dk:yea.w(Ry).D.E! Ry. 
[*33°43] >.yeCQ‘h: 


[*4°71.%22°338] Dh: yea. (Ry).=-yeand‘R.w(Ry): | 
[xl0-11-281] Or: (qy)-yea.W(hy).=.(qy)-yeanGR.wW(RY) (3) 
F.(1).(2).(3). DE. Prop , 
#71451, Ε:. ReCls—»1.3:(qy).ye Ra. yy. =. (qa). rea-b(Ra) 
#7146. b:Rel—+»Cls.aC R“8.d.a= R“R“a nB) 

Dem. 
F. 91.26.9} : R“B=R(BandR). R“(R“anB)= R(RanBadsR) (1) 
F. #3765 .*71:16.9 
t:Rel—+Cls.aCR“(Bn (8). 2.a= R“« (Ra n Ba dR) (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
#11461. Ε: Re Cls 91.8 CR“a.3.8=R(R“Bana) 
*7147. Fi. RelwCls.d:aCR“B.=.(qy).-yCB.a=R“%y 

Dem. 
Γ. «71°46 .*10°24.%22°43.Db:. Hp. dDiaCR“B.3.(qy).yCB.a=RMy (1) 
F.#37°2. #1071123. Dh:(qy)-yCB.a= ἤν... ας RB (2) 
F.(1).(2). Ε. Prop | 
xTLATI. Ε:. ReCls—>1.3:8C R“a.=.(qy).yCa. B= Ry 
*7148. b:Rel—Cls.>.D‘R, =ClD‘R 


᾿ς Dem. 
F . #3724. *60°2. D+. DIR. CCHDSR (1) 
F .4«37°25 71°47. *60°2. D+: Hp.aeClD'R.D.(qy).yCA‘R.a= Ry. 
[*10°5.437-23] | D.aeD*Re: 
[Exp.*10°11-21] D+: Hp.>d.ClkD‘RCD‘R (2) 
F.(1).(2). 35. Prop 


#71481. t: ReCls—+1.3.D(R)e= ΟΕ 


The following proposition is used in the theory of derivatives of a series 
(*216°411), 
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*71°49. §&:Rel—-Cls.aCd‘R.)D. R«Clg=ClK Ra. R*Cl exfa=Cl ex* Ra 


Dem. 
Εν *71°47 .*60°2.DE: .Hp. 2: ye CIYR“a.=.(qR).8BCa.y=RB. 
[*37°103] =.ye RCl'a (1) 
+. *37°43. Dt: Hp.BeCla.I:qiB.=.qi kB (2) 


F.(1).(2).D. Prop 
471-491, t:ReCls31.aCD‘R. 2. R“Cl'a=Cl' Ra. RC ex'a=Cl ex! Ra 


This proposition is used in the theory of derivatives of a series (2104) 
and in the theory of ordinal numbers (*251°11). 


"»- 
«715. Ε-:. εἸ --- ΟΙΒ. 9 : ἂν .Ξ. τε Ὁ 


Dem. | 
t .*71°36.*3801.3+:.Hp.3:cRy.=.2=(12) (chy). 
v—> 
- [51°56.*32°13] =.a2=URy:. DF. Prop 


ve 

#71501. Ε :- ReClso1.3:aRy.=5.y=URex 
v—> 

#7151. -:Rel—aCls.yeQSR.D. Ry =URY 


Dem. 
-Ψ 
Ε. *53°31.*#71163.3+:Hp.d.uRy= Ry. 
u—> 
[*51°51] >. Ry=iRy: IF. Prop 


Nw we 
*71°511. Fk: ReCls91.c2eD°R.9D.Ra=i Re 
v—> 
*71'52. F:Rel—oCls.D. Ra=i' Ra 


Dem. 
Ww > - Vv 

Ε. 1571. ° DEER a = 2 {(q@B).Be R“a.xtB} 

᾿ ; -- νυ 
[*51°51] -- {(qB).BeRa.x= cpl 

® —> - 

[*37°7] =@{(GB.y)-yea. B= Ry .c=eB} 
[1 1-23.413°195] =2{(qy).yea.c=UR‘y} (1) 
F.(1).*715. DF: Hp.d.e“Ra=% {(qy).yea.rRy} 


[*37°1] | = R“a:D+. Prop 
“ «ς- 
7121. Ε: ReCls1.>. ἤκας (ΕΚ a 
*7153. F:Rel—Cls. Ria= Ry "ὦ Ἔξ 
Dem. 
b.¥1421.3+:Hp.>. Bt Rte, EY Ry, 
[*30'32] 9. (Ria). yR (Ry). 
[*14°16] ..4} (ἤῳ). yR (Rry). 
[*71-17] >.2=y: DF. Prop 
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*71:531. F: Re Cls1..R“ tr Sages | 

471532, b:.Relol.d:Ry=R2.d.y=e:Rw=Ry.d.2=y 
*71'54. Fi: Rel—+Cls.3:.Relowl.=:Ry=Rz.5,,.y=2 


This proposition and the next (*71°55) are very often used. 


Dem. 
F.#7136.596:.Hp.3:(qv).chy.cRz.5,,.(qr).2=Ry.c#=R. 


[*14°205 ] =,2- Riy= RXz (1) 
F.(1).3F::Hp.3:.kRy=Re.d,,.y=2:5:(qr).eRy.cRz.3,,.y=2: 
[*10°23] =:0¢Ry.t2Rhz.dny,2-Y= 2! 
[*71:171] =:heCls 1 (2) 
Γ. #71103 .*473.3F:.Hp.d:ReClsol.=. Rell (3) 
F.(2).(8). 35. Prop | 


*7155. Fi: RelwawCls.o:. RP Belol.s:y,2eR.Ry=Rz.d,..y=2 
Dem. 

F.*7126.DF::Hp.d:.Rf Bel Cls:. 

[*71°54] a: RPBel1.=:(Rf B)y=(KE BR). 0, ει τες: 


Mil 


[*35°7] 7y,2eB. Ry=RhZ.dy2.-yY=2u It. Prop 
#7156. bi Relol.yeQ‘R.D:Ry=Re.s.yez 
Dem. 


F .*71°532. D+: Hp. RkRy=Re.d.y=2 (1) 
t. #71165 .*380°37.3F:Hp.y=2z.9.R%y= Re (2). 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 

471561. Ε:.- Rel+l.veD‘R.D:Ra=Ry.s.0=y 

«7157. br. R'y=Rz.s,,.y=2:=:Rel—1:(y).E!RYy 


Dem. | 
F.xl01l. DF: Ry= he. s,,.y=2: 9: Ry=Ry.S,.y=y: 
[*13-15] D:(y). Ry= Ry: 
[x14-28] D:(y). EL RY (1) 
[*7 1-166] 2:RelCls (2) 
F.(2). Db: Ηρ (2). 9: Rel Cls: hfy= h2.o,,.y=2: 
[k7154]  D:Relwl- (3) 


Εν. (1). (3). #7156. DF. Prop 
*71571. F:r.yeB.Dd, E!Ry:=. RP Rela Cls. BCR 
Dem. 
t.*7116.3b:.RPBel—Cls. 
[*35°64°7 | 3 
[*22°33.*5°3] 


sye (RE ).9Ψν.. ΕἸ ὠὐ B)y: 
:yeBoUR.D,.yeB.E! Ry: 
syeBnUh.o,. El hy (1) 


He My 
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Ε. (1). #22621. — | | 
Ε- RP Bel >Cls.BCA‘R.=:yehnM‘R.D,.E! Ry: Bnd R=B: 
[*13°193] =:yeR.d,-E! Ry: BadR=B8 (2) 
Ε. 43843. Dk: yeR.Dy-E!Ry:>.BCOR. | 
[*22°621] >.Bad‘R=— (8) 


+. (2). (8). χ4 71. >. Prop 


*71:572. Fi. yeBnOR.D,. EIR =.RhBe1—>Cls 
[*71°571 .*35°351 . eat 


47158. bi: 4,268. Dy2: Ry=Re.=-y=2z12-Rf Bela1.BCaR 
Dem. | | 
~. by ¥101. Db:: Hp. d:.yeR.d,: Ry=Rhy.=.y=y: 


[*13°15.%14°28] οὐ El Ry: 
[*71°571] 2:.Rf Bel aCls.BCA‘R | (1) 
Εν «3°26. Imp. *#11°1132.9 | 
Fk: Hp.d:y2e8.Ry=Rz.dy.-y=2: 
[5356] | D:(Bf B)y=(REB)z. Dy,2-y =2? 
[*71°54.(1)] 9: Υβε1 - ὁ (2) 


Ε.(1).(9). 3Ε. Prop. 
7159. ἐπψσοβ 3, ΒΨ Rs.2.yasi=.REBelo1-BCOR 


Dem. 

t.*71:56.>b:: RP Bel—1.D:.yeA(REP)-I:(RES)'y=(RPB)2.=.y=z: 

[*35°64:7 | D:.yeBnU‘R.D:y,2e8. Ry=Rz.=.y=2 (1) 

F.(1).*22621.5+::R[P Bel—w1.B8CA‘R.9:. 
yeB.d:y, 268. γε ΖΞ τοι. 

[κ4.15] Diy, 268. Dd: Ry=Re.=.y=2 | (2) 

Ε.(9). Κ11115.5Ὁ :: 8} }}βε1-Ὁ}.βς (.9:. ᾿ 
y,2¢8.d,2: γε 2. Ξ γε (9) 


Ε. (8). κ71.ὅ8. D+. Prop 
The following proposition is used in the theory of selections (*80° 91) 


*716. ~ b:Rel—»Cls.d.R=sP ((qy). ye MR. P= (Ry) Ly} 
Dem. 
F. «41° It. #13195. . 
br a[sP (9). ε6.Ε. P=(Ry) Ly}]2-= 
(ay)- ye AR. a (Ry) Lyjz- 
[κὅ5:18] =.(qy)- ye AR.a=Ry.z= =y- | 
[Κ18:195]ΞΞ. Ζε 441.“ - RZ | ο (dd) 
Εν *71°36 . #33°43.D+:. Hp. D:zeAR.c=Re.=.0Rz (2) 
Ε.(4). (2). 9Ὲ Prop 
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—>p 
#7161. +: Te1—>Cls. >. Q TOT aa) = Qe Ty 


Dem. 
Εν ¥87-108-67111.43212.> 
bt Be QTC na). =. (qa). cena. B= = QTc (1) 
85831-47116. +: Hp.2eU'Tna.d. OTe = OTx (2) 


-- 

Poet) (2). IF: Hp.3:Be ᾿ρ ἀκ (ΕΓ ny α) .Ξ . (4). “71 .ὰ. βεΈ ρ0.Τῷ. 
--» 

[*37-67."71:16] _ | Be Qe “(UT na). 

[*37°26] =.Be ¢ ‘Tas. 9 Εν me 

*71-611. Ε:Τ ε(]5-- 1.2. DDT nA a) = ἔς 

Ἀ71612. Ε: ΤΕῚ -. Ο]5.2. OTT a a) = QTM a 


"Ἡν «- ea wv 
*71613. Ε: Τ ε ΟἹβ-- 1. 9. ρ΄. “7“(0 7 an a) = Q° Ta 
*71°613 is used in the theory of series (*206°6), and in the theory of 
‘similarity of position ” (#2727131). 


"117. F:.Qe1—>Cls. 3: a2P|Qz.=.2P(Q‘) 


Dem. 
F.*7136.56:.Hp.d:yQz.=.y=Qe: 

[Fact] 2: “¢Py.yQz.=.aPy.y=Q%: 

[¥10°281] >: (qy). «Py .yQz.=.(qy).2Py.y=Q%: 


[*34°1.%13°195] D:2P|Qz2.=.aP (Q%):. 3+. Prop 
ΤΙ ΤΟΙ. Ε το QeCls—>1.3:2Q| Pz.=.(Q'x) Pz 


*72. MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING 
ONE-MANY, MANY-ONE, AND ONE-ONE RELATIONS 


Summary of *72. 

In this number we shall prove various propositions involving 1 — Cls, 
Cls— 1, or 11, but not embodying fundamental properties of these classes 
of relations. 

The present number begins with various propositions (*72°1—'191) show- 
ing that various special relations are one-many or one-one. The most useful 
of these are 
Ἀ 12.182. F.a2byel—wl 
*72184. Ε.“Ψ,.42ε1--Ὁ} 

We have next a set of propositions concerning R‘S‘z when R and S are 
one-many, or R‘R‘z when R& is one-one, and kindred matters. The most 
useful of these is 
*72:241. F:.Rel—1.9: χε = y= R‘Rty 

We have next a set of propositions (*72°3—341) concerning products and 
sums of classes of relations; of these the one most used is 
*72°'32. F:.XAC1—>Cls: P, Qer.q!USPanTdQ. op 9. P=Q:). μιλε1 - Cls 
which is an extension of *71°24. | 

We have next a set of propositions (*72°4—-481) giving various relations 
of Ra and R“8 when Re1l—Cls, or of Ra and R“8 when ReCls— 1. 


The more useful propositions of this set are those that have the hypothesis - 
ReCls—»1; these are occasionally useful in arithmetic. We have 


*72401. Ε : ReCls 31.3. Ran R“B= Ran B) 
*72°411. F: ReClsal.anB=A.D. Ran kh B=A 

For example, the relation of son to father is many-one. Let a= Cabinet 
Ministers, 8 = fools; then assuming an 8@=A, it will follow that the sons of 
Cabinet Ministers and the sons of (male) fools have no common member. 
If we make 1) the relation of son to parent (which is not many-one), it no 
longer follows that the sons of Cabinet Ministers and the sons of fools have 
no common member. 

We have 
*72°451. Ε: ReCls91.9.R fCldRell 


The effect of this proposition is that if a and Bare both contained in 
C‘R, and R“a= RB, then a= (using Refa= Ra). 
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We next have a set of propositions concerned with the relations of 


δε and (R)e, or, what comes to the same thing, with the circumstances under 
which a= R“B.=.8= Ra and under which R“R“a=a. We have 


#72502. Ε: Rel—»>Cls.aC D‘R. >. R“R“a=a 


Thus for example the fathers of the children of wise fathers are the class 
of wise fathers; but the fathers of the children of wise parents are not all 
wise, and the parents of the children of wise parents are not all wise—the 
first because “aC D‘R” fails, the second because “Re 1—Cls” fails. 


We have also 
*1252. Fi. Rel—al.aCDiR.BCHR.d:a=R“B.=.8B=R“a 
We have next a set of propositions (*72°59—-66) in which the relative 


product # | R oceurs if Re1 > Cls, or R |R if ReCls—1. The most usefal 
propositions in this set are 


472591. Ε: ReCls1.3.8|R|R=SPQR 
472-601. Ε: ReCls1.0‘SCA‘R.D.S|R|R=S 


«72°66. F:S°CS.S=S.=.(qR).ReClso1.S=RiR 

This is the “principle of abstraction.” It shows that every relation which 
has the formal properties of equality, 7.e. which is transitive and symmetrical, 
is equal to the relative product of a many-one relation into its converse; 1.6. 
whenever the relation S holds between ᾧ and y, there is a term a such that 
zRa.yRa, where R is a many-one relation; and *72°64 shows that this term _ 


a may be taken to be Sx, which is equal to Sty. This principle embodies 
a great part of the reasons for our definitions of the various kinds of numbers; 
‘im seeking these definitions, we always have, to begin with, some transitive 
symmetrical relation which we regard as sameness of number; thus by *72°64, 
the desired properties of the numbers of the kind in question are secured by 
taking the number of an object to be the class of objects to which the said 
object has the transitive symmetrical relation in question. It is in this way 
that we are led to define cardinal numbers as a of classes, and ordinal 
numbers as classes of relations. 


The remaining propositions of this number are of less importance, with 
the exception of 


*72:92. F:Rel—Cls.SGCR.3.S=RE QS 


This proposition shows that every relation contained in a one-many 


relation is obtainable by a limitation of the converse domain. Thus e.g. every 
relation contained in that of father to son can be specified by specifying the 
class of sons who are to be its converse domain; for then all the fathers of 
these sons must be included to provide referents. But if we take the relation 
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of parent and child, which i is not one-many or many-one, a contained relation 
is not determinate even when both its domain and its converse domain are 
given; for the relation may relate some of the children in any one. family to 
the father and some to the mother, and so long as all the children and both 
parents are each related to some one by the relation, the domain and converse 
domain remain unchanged by permutations within the family. 


#721. t.Aelol 


Dem. 
F.*25105. Dbk.~(eAz.yAz). 
[κ2.21] Dt:vAz.yAz.d.a=y: 
[1 1-11.*71:17] DF. Ae1—Cls Ay 
Similarly | t. AeClsol (2) 


(1). (2).#71-108 . DF . Prop 


#7211. +.Cnvelol 


Dem. | | 
F.*31:13 . *71:166 . >'.Cnvel—>Cls (1) 


| F. (1). #7154. *31°32°12.. 3 Ε΄. Prop 
> e— | 
#7212. +.R,Rel—Cls. [*32:12°121 . *71:166] 


#72121. F .8g,98el— 1 


Dem. : | 
Ε. 82.22.22]. Κ71166. Ε.Βρ, 5561 --Ὁ Ο85. (6) 
Ε-(1). #82°14°15-21-211 .*7154. 9 Ε΄. Prop 


47213. t.Del—Cls  [Ἀ8812. #71166] 
#72131. Ὁ. (ΕἸ -- ΟἹΒ [κ38121.. #71166] 
Ἀ12.182. Ε: ΟΕ --) 0]8. [*33°122 . *71°166] 


 4¢7214.. F.2?,Pael—Cl [κ88112.. Κ71166] 

This proposition applies to a great many of the relations we have to deal 
with, fer example 1P, Pf, P[, Pl, [P, «l., | a, ete. 
*72'15. +.Peel—Cls [*37°111 . *71:166] 

In *72°16 below, p has the meaning defined in *40°01, and does not 
represent a variable propenion Similarly s in *72:161 has the meaning 
defined in *40-02. 


*7216. -F.pel—Cls 


Dem. | 

F .*20°2 .(*#40°01). Db. pe =B2(aex. da. 4 εκ). 

[414°21] DEL EI px (1) 
Ε. (1). Χ711606.9 Ε΄. Prop 
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#72161. 
*72°162. 
*72'163. 
*72°17. 


Dem. 


*72'18. 


*72°181. 
*72°182. 


| Dem. 


*72'184. 


72.188. 
*72'19. 
*72°191. 
*72'192. 
— 12-193. 
722. 


Dem. 


*72°201. 
*72°202. 
Ἀ72.21. 


Dem. 
F.*71°25°163. DF: Hp.d:zeA(R|S).=.E!(R|S8)z 
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F.sel—»Cls [Proof as in *72°16] 
F.pel—»Cls [Proof as in *72°16] 
F.gel—»Cls [Proof as in *72°16] 
t.Iel—l 
F #5222 .(#51-01). It. (2). [wel. 
[¥71-12] D+. Tel1—Cls 
F. (1). #7121 ..*502.3.TeCls—1 
F.(1).(2). 3+. Prop 
beteL—1 [51-23 . *71:57] 
betel—>1 [x72-18 .*71-212] 
Fee lyel—ol 
F.*5513. Dkiz(ely)w.=.2=e.w=y: 
[*3°47] Ikiz(a@lyw.2(elyw.d.z 
[*13°172] D.2 
Ε.(1). «347.3 bs2z(a@ly)w.z(aly)w’.d.w 
[*13°172] a.w 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
Γ:. 8, SeCls1.3:2=S' Re. =.2(R|S)z.=.2=(8| Rk) 
F:.#, Selral.o:a2= RSz.5 a (R|S)2.2.2=8' Rx [*72°2:201 ] 


Ε 


Εν (1). *87'32.3b:.Hp.d:2eS“U'R. =. ΒΤ (B/S) 


᾿ [PART ΠῚ 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Ε. (2). (3). ΚἸ1 172. D+. Prop 

Fea), bacel—l [#552 .*71°57] 

Ε.(Ψ.2)..1-Ὁ}Ὁὁ = [#55262 .%37-11 .*72°15 . 71°54) 
t.Clel—1 [*60°55 . ¥7157] 

F.Rlel—l [*61°55 . *71°57] 

F.Clexel—l [*60°56 . *71°57] 

F.Rlexel~l [*61°56 . *71°57] 

Γ:. 1, SelaCls.3:0¢= RS%%.=.0(R\S8)z.=.2=(R| 8) 
F.*7136. 0 Dbt:Hp.di¢a@=RS%.=.cR(S%). 

[*71°7] =.a(R|S)z (1) 
F.*7136°25.5+:.Hp.d:2(R|S8)z.=.2=(R|S)% (2) 


Ὁ R,Sel—>Cls.d:2eS*U'R. =. EL RS. 5. E!(R|S)2 


(1) 
(2) 
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F.#72°2 . *10°11°21°281 .D 

Ε:Ηρ.9 : (2). - RSS%z.=. (qr). c#=(R|S)%: 
[14.204] DE! RS. =.E!(R|S)*z (3) 
Ε.(2). (3). D+. Prop 


472211. Ε-. R,SeCls-91.D:2¢ RDS. =. ΕἸ SR. =. E!(8| ἢ) 


47222. ':R,Se1—+Cls.zeS“U‘R.D. RS2 =(R| 5). 


Dem. 
F.#7221.3+: Hp.d. ΕἸ RS. 


[κ84.41] >. RS - ( | Syfz: 58. - Prop 
x72221. +: R,SeClsa1.ceR“D‘S.3. δέ = (S| γα 
#7223. F:R,SeloCls.3. RS y=2 {(qz).zey.2= RS y} 


Dem. 
Ε. 97.398. Dh. RS y =(RiS) iy (1) 
Ε. 71.25.4. Ε:ΗΡ.2. (5). Ξ {((qz).zey.¢= (ΚΙ 5.) 
[*72°2] | =2{(qz).zey.c2=RS%y} () 
Ε. (4). (2).3 ΕῸ Prop 

47.2.24. bn Rel 1.9: ΕΒ. Ξιατ ΒΜ 

» Dem. 

Εν #72:202 .#71-212. Dts. Hp. Die=R Re. =.0(R| Re. 

[*71°192] =.a2(fD‘R)c. 

[*35°101.*50°1] =.c2=2.2eD‘R. 

[*13°15.%4°73] =.ceD‘R:. D+. Prop 


ATZOAL, bt. Rell. diye@R.=.y=RRY 
*72'242. ΚΓ :. Rell. o:¢ (R‘R%). =.zeD‘R. φε: φ (R‘RY).= zeQR. pz 
Dem. 


+. 


Εν #3050151. Dh: p(RAR2).=.(qa).c= RR. φα (1) 
F.(1).*722. DF: Hp.3:¢6(RRZ).=.(qe). c(h R)z. ge. 
[*71°192] =.(qv).v=z.zeD‘'h. dz. 
[¥13°195] =.zeD‘h. dz (2) 
Εν (Ὁ #71212. +2. Hp. D6 (RR). =.26OR. $e (3) 
F.(2).(3). DF. Prop 


472-243, Ετ: Rel 1.D:.2eD‘R. gz. =,-1p (R2)1 216 (Rw). τε we US Reyrw 
Dem. ἊΝ 
Ε. 72.242. Ὁ Γ :: Hp -Di.zeD‘R. dbz. =. (R%):D: 
φ( 42). =,. Ψ (1.42): 
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[Fact] Ds b(RR). w= Re. =, a(R). w= Rees 
[*14°15] 2: 6(Rw).w= Re. =e Ww. w = Re 

[*10:281] D:(qz).6(Rw)-w= Re. . ΞΞι + (Ή2). ψιυ .τὖ Ξε Re: 
[*7 1-411] 2:6(Rw).wed‘h.=,. pu. we Th: | 
[*14-21 sie D:6(Rw). sy. pu. weTR (1) 


Ἐ,; iy! τ 2 3:8ρ.9: wed ‘R. ot =». h( Rw): D:W(R&).=,.62-2eD'R (2) 


F.(1).(2).D+.. Prop | | 
The above proposition is used in *272°4'41, which are used in the theory 
of “rational series,” 1.6. series ordinally similar to the series of rational. 


*72°25. F:.Reloal:(y). ΕἸ Ry:5.(y).y= RR 


Dem. , 
Ε.Ἀ71106.5-:. ε1--Ὁ 1. 9:0). ΕἸ Ψ..Ξ. 9). ye TR (1) 
Εν #72241. Db: Rel—+1.3:(y).yeQ‘R.=.(y).y=RRY (2) 


F.(1).(2).Imp.5F. Prop 
The propositions Cnv‘Cnv‘P = P and μα = x, which have been previously 
proved, are particular cases of the above; the former is a particular case 
because Cnv = Cnv‘Cnv. 
472-26. b:(y).ElRy.>.R=e|R 
In this proposition, the conditions of.significance require that the domain 
of R should consist of classes. This proposition is used in *72°27. 
Dem. | 
---... - 
Γ. 91.91.9}. ε πε εε [καὶ 


ὑσὶ 
[κ62.82] =s|R (1) 
+. *53°31.5D+:Hp.3.(y). sRYy = 3 Ry 
[¥53°02] = Rty. 

[84-42] D.s|R=R τ 6) 
Ε.(1).(9). DF. Prop | 


472-27, -.D=e/D.G=e/Q [#7226 . #3312121] 
*72:27 is used in *74°63'631 and again in *163'15. 
#123. ΕΠ: Δ ὁ ( -- Ο]8). 9. )(λ εἰ -- ΟἹ 


Dem. 
Γ..4112, Fact. Dt: ελ. Rel Cls.>.pnCR. Rel—-Cls. 
[¥71-22] | >. prel—>Cls (1) 
Ε.(1). Κ]ΟῚ1 23. ΞΕ (4 1). ἐλ. Rel oCls.3.prce1Cls (2) 


Γ. (2). *22°33.35+. Prop 
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#72301. F:qira(Cls—1).>.preCls—1 

#72302. Fe qi aa(l—1).9-prel—l 

*72:303. Fk: q!ran(1—>Cls).qiran(Clsl). >. prel—l [¥72°3'301] 
#7231. Ε:ῤλεὶ --Ὁ Ο]8. 9. (] ---Κ Ο]5 


Dem. 
+. £41°13. Db: 8rXel—Cls.Pera.D.srAcl—>Cls.PESr. 
[¥71°22] >.Pel—Cls (1) 


Ε. (4). Exp .#10°11-:21 . > . Prop 
472.311, Εἰ δὲ ἘΟἸθ- Φ 1.2. Ὁ 185-21 
472312. Ε: ὁ λε1-»1.3. ΧΟ] 21 
7292. Ff: -ACI—Cls: P,Qer. α ΡΛ. Dpq-P=Q:9.sr€1—>Cls 


Dem. 
b. #4111. 41154. 5b: 7 (ξ2λ) 2. γ (SA) 2 . ΞΞ 
(qP, Q)-P,Qer.x2Pz.yQz. 
[433°14.%4°71] =.(qP,Q).P,Qer.ePz.yQz.zed*Pa dQ (1) 


b.(1).*471. bs. Hp. D202 (8A)z.y(8A)z.= 
. | 6 (GQ P,Q).P,Qer.2Pz. Oe ΖΡ AQ. P=Q. 
[*13°195] D>.(qP).Per.02Pz.yPz. 
[*71:17.Hp] D.2=y (2) 
b..(2).¥111E8. ΚΥΤῚΤ. 9. Prop 
#72321. t:.X~NCCls1:P,Qer. qiD‘Pa DQ. Ὁ» 0. P=0Q:3.8reCls 1 
[Proof as in *72°32] 
#72322, tN C11: P,Qerx.q! dG PadQ.opg-P=Q: 
P,Qer.- q!D‘PaD@. Dpq:-P=Q:id. Preis 
| [#72-32-321] 
κ 72.328. bz. ANCL 91: P,Qer.q! OP anCQ.Dpg-P=Q:3.sre1l 1 
— Dem. 
t . #33161. *22'49.5+.USPadTQCCP aca. DiPaDQCePacy. 


[24°58] Dtrq!GPadQ.d.qiC’PacaQ: 

| qiD'PaDQ.d.q!CPacQ (1) 
+. (1). Syll. 58: .Hp.:P,Qer.gi@Pad'Q.2n,9-P=Q: 

. P,Qer. q!D‘PaD®Q. DPQ. P= Q (2) 

-F.(2).%*72322.>+. Prop 
47234. t:Rel—oCls.qt«.D.p'R «= Rp'e 

Dem. : | 

Ε.ἡ4086. Εν ψερ R“«.=:Bex.Dp.yeR“B — (1) 


Ε. (1). *71°37. | hi: Hp.d:. yep Rx. =: Bex. De. Rye B .Ω) 
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Ε. 1421. Dh: Bex.d.RyeB:d:Bex.d.E! Ry: 
[*10°52] Dk::Hp.d:.8en.ds.RyceB:3.E! Ry (3) 
Ε. 1428. 401. Db Hi hYy.d:Bex.d3.RyceBi=. Ryepe:: 
[(2).(3)o#5'32.41421] Db. Hp. Di yep Re.=.Ryepie. 

[*71°37] YE Rp :. JF. Prop 


#72341. fk: ReCls 1. qi«.d. pS Rc = R“p<« 
This proposition should be compared with *40°37 and «40°38. 


#72°4. Fk: Rel—Cls.3 Ran R“B = R“(an 8) 


Dem. 

—b.*7137.3F:. Hp.d: ye Ran R&B. =.Ryea. Rye. 
[22:33] =. Rtyeang. 

[*71°37] =. ye R“(an β):. >. Prop 


When B is not ἃ 1 ---» Cls, we only have in oa (cf. *37°21) 
R“(an B)C Ran R&B. 

"72-401. Ε: ReCls1.3. Ran R“B = R“(an 8) 

xT241, Ε: Rel—+Cls.anB=A.d. Ran R“B=A [¥724. 437-29] 

*72-411. Ε: ReCls a l.anB=A.5. Ran R“B=A 

472-42. b:Rel—Cls.q! Ran R“B.Diqlan8 [*72-41. Transp] 

#72421. F: ReCls 1 . Ran RB.D.q!anB 

472-43, t:Rel—Cls. R“a=R“B.d.anD‘R=BaD‘R 


Dem. 


F.*71:37.9:.Hp.d: Ryea.=,. Rye: 


2 
[Fact] I:2=Ry.R yea. =,.2= Ry. Rye B: 
[*14°15] D:z=Rhy.zea.=y- gm de zeB: 
[*10°281] 2>:(qy)- hia zea.=.(qy).z=Ry.zeB: 
[*7 1-41.*10°35] D:zeD‘R. zea. 2eDR. zeB: 
[*22°33] >izeD'Raa.s.zeD'RaBi. 2. Prop 


472-431, Ε: ReCls—+1. Ra=R“B.d.an@R=BoGR 
#1244, b:Rel—+Cls.aCD‘R.RCD‘R. Ra= RB. .a=8 
[*72°43 . 22-621] 


#12441. Ε: ReClsy1.aCGR.BCAR. Ra=R*B.3.a=B8 
*72°441 is used in the theory of cardinal exponentiation -(4116°659). 
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*12°45. 


Dem. 


*72°451. 
*72°46. 


*72°461. 
«12°47, 


Dem. 


*72°471. 
*12°48. 


Dem. 


*72°481. 
*72°49. 


Dem. 


*12°491. 
| Ἀ72.492. 


"7 Ὁ. 


Dem. 


Hr Rel—>Cls.>.(R)ef 0108 εἰ > 1 


t.x602. JkiaCDR.BCD‘R.= .4, Be CDR (1) 


bex87-11. Db: R“a=R“B.=.(R)a=(R)éB (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). κγ7ὸ44. 9 


Fk: Rel—Cls.3: a, BeCKD'R. (R)a= (R)ép - Dap a=: 
[*71:55.*%72°15] 9: (R)ef CISD‘Rel—1:. 35. Prop 

Fk: ReCls 31.5. Ref ClhdsSRel—l 

ΕἸ Rel >Cls.3: R“a=R“B.=.anD'R=BaD‘R 
[72:43 . #37-263] 
F:.ReClso1.3:R“a=RB.=.anGR=BnGRe 

bs. Rel—»Cls.>:.R“a G‘kR.=.D‘RCa | 


Εν. *87°25 .#72°46.9 

bi. Hp.3:R“a=('R.=.anD‘R=DRaDR. 
[*22°5°621] .-D‘RCa: DF. Prop 
F:.ReCls—1.9: R“a=DSR.=.CRCa 


Ε: Rel—»Cls.a, βε 10.8.2: R“a=R“B.=.a=8 


.*22°621.3F:.Hp.dD:a=68.=.anDSR=BhonD‘R. 
[«72-46] =. R“a=R“8:.>+. Prop 
F:.ReClsy1l.aBPeCldSR.3: Ra=R“B.=.a4=8 
F:.Qel—+Cls.3:0°P| Q=aQ.=.D°QC USP 


. 72.47.9 :-.Ηρ.2: Q«a‘P=a'Q. 
-(1).*37°32. 95. Prop 
:: PeCls—+1.35:D(P| Q)=D°P.=.a‘PCDQ 


:.PeCls>1.Qe1—Cls. 3 
D(P|Q)=D'P.d(P|Q)=2Q.=.G°P=DQ [*72:49-491] 


.DQCcaP (1) 


Tae 


+: Rel—Cls. >. R“R“asan 54 


143738. Dh. R“R“a=(R| R) a (1) 
b.(1).#7119. Db: Hp. >. R“«R“a= (If DR) a 
[*50°59] =an DfR: IF. Prop 
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472-501. t: ReCls 1.3. Κα Βα πα (ΠΕ 

472/502. Ε: Rel —»Cls.aCD‘R.D. R“R“a=a [*72°5 .*22°621 | 
472503. Ε: ReCls>1.aCG‘R.D. R“R“a=a 

#72504. ΕἸ CD‘Re. Dd. Re REA=D [¥72'502-15) 


Note that Re means Cnv‘Re, not (R)e. *72°504 is used in the theory of 
segments of a series (*211°64). | τὸ 


*72°51. F:Rel—Cls. aCD‘R. B= Ra. D.a=R“B  [*72°502 . *20°18] 


«12-511. Ε: ReClsp31.8CQUR.a=RB.9.8= Ra [*72°503 . *20°18] 
*72'512. a a a a | 


Dem. 
Εν 7197]. Dk:.Rel—+»Cls.d: ye RRB. =.Riye RB (1) 
F.*72'508.3t:.ReCls a1. 8CU‘R.3: ye ROR“B.= .yeB (2) 


F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 

*72°513. b:. Rel—»>1:(y). BE! Ry:d:yeB.=.RyeRB [*72'512.*33°431] 
47252. Ε:. Rel—>l.aCD‘R.BCU'R.D:a= R“B.=. B= Ra [#7251511] 
#7258, +: Rel—>1.3:8CUR.a=R“B.=.aC DR. B= Re 


Dem. 
Ε. 7289. 5.39.9 


bs. Rell. D:aCD‘R.BCO‘R.a= R“B.=.aCD‘R.BCUR. B= Ra (1) 
b.438715.DbF:a=R“B8.D.aCD‘ER: 
[κ4. 11] DhraCD‘R.BCA*R.a=RB. 
.48716.Db:6=R“a.Dd.BCHR: 
[471] Dh:aCD‘R. SCAR. G=R“a.=.aCD‘R. B= Ra (3) 
F.(1) «(2).(3). DF. Prop 
472-54. bt: Rel—>1.>.Cnv(Ref ClhC*‘R) =(R)ef CHD‘R 

Dem. 


.BCUHR.a=R“B (9) 


F .*31:1381.9 


F: 6 {Cnv(R.f CIR) a.=.a(Ref CIA) B. 
[*37°101.*35°101.*60°2 | =.a=R“B8.8BCCASR (1) 
Ft .*37°102 .*35'101 . *60°2.9 


Ε: β (Ref ClD‘R} a.=.8=R“a.aCD‘R (2) 
F.(1).(2).*72°53.. DF. Prop | | 
472-641, Ε: Rel 31.8=R. 9. Cnv(Ref DSc) = Sef D‘Re 
[7148-481 . #7254] 
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47255, +: Rel—»Cls.d.a1R=Rf R“a=a4 Rf Ra 


Dem. ' 
Γ. #351. *71:36.5b:.Hp.d:a(a] R)y.=.vea.cz=Ry. 
[¥14°15] | =.Ryea.c= Ry. 
[¥71°37] =.yeR“a.a=Ry. 
[k7136.435101] =.0(RPR“ay () 
F.(1).*35°11.5+. Prop 


472551. Ε: ReCls 1.3. RE 8 =(R“8)1R=(R“8)1 RE B 
#7287. Ε: QPre1—>Cls.r=Q%w. 3. paDQ= Qa 


Dem. 
b. #3742. Dr = ζμ.9. (710). μ- Ou (1) 
Εν #37°421 « Dh rr= Qu. D.(QPAMQMWAQA (2) 
Fe(1)-(2). DE EA=OMW.D-(QPIMAIQ)H=— OO (3) 
Εν #725 .xB85°52. Db: QPrel—>Cls.d.(QPA)“(A1Q)“w=paDQ (4) 
Γ. (9). (4).9. Prop 
χ͵2 9. t:Rel—+Cls.>.S|R|R=SPD‘R 
Dem. | 
b.#7119.3+:Hp.>.$) Ε] R=S| (IP D‘R) 
[*50°6 | =SfD‘R:OF. Prop 
472-591. Ε: ReCls 91.3.9|/R|/R=SPQ‘R | 
4726. +:Rel Cls.d‘SCD‘R.D.8| RIR=S [72°59 . #35°452] 


472-601. Ε: ReCls 1.08 CUR... S| R|/R=S 
47261. Ε: Rel >Cls. ‘SS CD‘R.D.9'R|R/S=S|S [#726 . #3427] 
472-611. Ε: ReCls91.0SCH‘R.D.S R|R|S=S|S 

The following propositions lead up to the “principle of abstraction’ 
(*72°66), which, though not explicitly referred to in the sequel, has a certain 


intrinsic interest, and generalizes a type of reasoning frequently employed 
by us. i 


2 


472-62. b:Rel—Cls.S=R|R.D.S8=5.8=8 
Dem. 
b 84-21 DE: S=RiR.D.S=R\(RIRK) ἃ) 
b .#72'6 .#33'21.Dt:Rel—+Cls.>.R|R|R=R (2) 
b.(1).(2). Dt:Hp.d.S*=R'R 
[Hp] = (3) 


F.(3).*347. 55. Prop 
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472-621, t:.Rel—»Cls.d:y(R| R)z.=. Ry = Rez 


Dem. 
+ .*7133.3Db:.Hp.d:Ry=Rz.=.(qe).cRy.c=R%. 
[*71-°36] =.(q2).ahy.aRz. 
[*31°11] | =.(q2). yRa 2h2z . 
[κ84:1] =.y(R|R)z:.D+. Prop 


472622. Ε:. ReCls 1.3: y(R\R)z.s. Ry = RY 
47263, t:ReCls91.S=R|R.D.9=S.8=8 


Dem. 
43421. Db:S=R|R.D.S?=(R|R|R)IR (1) 
+. 472-601. Db: ReCls31.3.R|R|R=R (2) 
F.(1).(2).Dt:Hp.>d.S?=R/R 
[Hp] = 8 (3) 


Ε. (3) κβ47. 9 Εν Prop 
472-64. b:S?=S8.S9=S.R=Cnv(StD‘8).d. Re Cle 1. ϑ'π- Β]Ὰ 


Dem. SO 
«-- 
Ε. 7212. 71.26.2. 5} 9.9 ε1 -- Ο]5. 


[*71-21] D+: Hp.d.ReCls— 1 (1) 
Ε. (1).*72°622. 9 | 


ΕἸΣ; Hp.d:y(R|R)z. Ry = Rs. 


«- ει & 
[*31°34. Hp] = .(SPD‘S)‘y=(S Ff D‘8)*z. 
[*35°7 | =.y,zdD‘S ‘Sty og : 
[*34°85] =.zeD‘S.ySz . (2) 
F.a3111.5b:.Hp.3:y8z.3. zy. 
[κ38:14] 5.26 45: 
[κ4. 11] >: y8z.=.z2€D‘S.ySz. τς (9) 


F.(1).(2).(8). DF. Prop 
41265. +:S?=S.S=S.=.(qR).ReCls91.8=R\R [*7263-64] 
47266. +:S?GS.S=8.=.(qR).ReCls31.S=R\R [#7265 . 48481] 


HW 


. .- 
ἈΠ. -F: Rel Ο]5.9. ΡΠ ε1--} 


Dem. 
- €& ῳ «- € 
F.*83'4.%225. 0b: y,2eD RR. Ry=Rz.0.Gt hyn Re (1) 
«- €& 
F.e(1).#7118. Db:y,zeDSh. γι ἰς. 3. γε (2) 


Ε.(2). 7212. 71 ὅδ. D+. Prop 
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—> 
x7271, :ReCls—>1.>.R>A‘Rel 1 
-» .«- 
472-72, b:Relo1.>. RP Q‘R, RE DRel -- 
#728. Ε:λ 4.39. Π7λε]--Ὁ}  ["55°28°22 . *71°58] 
The above proposition is used in *73°62. 
#7281. :XCD6lax.Dd.Dfrel—vl  [¥55°281-221 . #71°58] 


*729. +: Rel Cls.SGR.D: EISy.=. Ry=Sy.=-ye aS 
Dem. 7 
bo ΚΥ1 22, Dt: Hp.3d:Se1—Cls: 
[*71°163] D: EL Sty.=.yeUAS 
Ε.14021]. DE: Riy=Sy.d. ΕἸ δὲν 
Ε. 9032. (1).9}Ὲ:. Hp. diye 6.5.9. (δ) Sy. 
[Hp] . > . (Sty) Ry. 
[*71°36] ὁ 9. S8y= Ry 
t .(1).(2).(3). D+. Prop 


t:Rel—Cls.SER.D.0(R+S) =A R- AS 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Ἀ 1201. 
Dem. 

Εν. *83°131 . *23°33°35 . D 
bF:yeA(R+S).=.(q2)- 
Ε. (1). *71°36.)9 
Ε:Ηρ.9 :γ εα (--δ). 
[Κ14:15..κ5.92]} 
[*10°35.%14°'204.%72°9 | 
[*71-163] 


#72911. Ε: ReCls1.SCR.9. 


*7292. +t: Rel—-Cls.SGR.D. 
Dem. | 

bt. #231. «383-14. 

[*35°101 | 

[*23°1] 

+. *35°101 


aRy . ~ (xSy) (1) 


. (9). 5- Ry .~(e= Sy). 
.(q2).2=Roy.r~(Ry=S%). 
-E!R%y.~(ye CS). 

ye R—AS:. 35. Prop 
D(R~S) = DSR — D‘S 

S=RE aS 


moo ἢ 


Dt:.Hp.d:aSy.d,,.cRy. yes. 

Dey t(RE AS) y: 
| I:SCRIAGS (1) 
.*71°36.. D+ 


[*72°9] 

[κ14.142] 

[κ8091] | 
F.(2).*11113. OF 
Ε. (1). (3). DF. Prop 


9.991. Ε: ReCls— 1 


- Hp.d:2(RFAS)y. 


:Hp.>. RP αὖ ςκΚ 


vou ill ili 


.SGR D.S=(D‘S8)1R 


c=Riy.ye As. 
c= hy. hy =Sy. 
c2=SYy. 

. Sy 


(2) 
(3) 
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*12°93. b:.Rel— +Cls.RES.=:yeCA‘R.D,. (Ry) Sy 
Dem. 
Γ. l421 64471, ΕΣ: ye ASR.D,. (Ry) Sy:=:. 
yeQ‘h.9,.E! Ry. (Ry) Sy:. 
ε΄... ΒΥ Ry: aRy.3,.08y:. 
yeh. EL Ry:ye QR. aRy.d,,.08y:. 
+: Rel—+Cls. RES:: 3+. Prop 


[*14°25] 
[*10°29.*11°62] 
— [k71°16.%33'14] 


472-931. Ε:. ReCls1.RES.=:26D‘R.D,. 08 (Ra) 
«72°94, F:.R,Sel—wCls. 3: qi RAS.=.(qy).Ry=S%y 


Dem. 
F.*«7136.9:.Hp.o:q!RAS.=.(q2,y).c=RYy.c=Sy. 
[*14°205] =.(qy). Rfy=S‘y:. DF. Prop 


*73. SIMILARITY OF CLASSES 
Summary of *73. 


Two classes a and 8 are said to be similar when there is a one-one relation 
whose domain is a and whose converse domain is 8. We express “a is similar 
to 8” by the notation “asm.” When two classes are similar, they have 
the same cardinal number of terms: it is this fact which gives importance to 
the relation of similarity. 

We have | 
asmf.=.(qR).Rela1l.a=D‘R.B=CR. 

The relation of similarity is that of the domain of a 1—»1 to the converse 
domain, ζ.6. it is the relative product of Df} (1—»1) and (1 --- 1)7 G, or, what 
comes to the same thing, it is the relative product of Ὁ (( --- 1) and d. 


Most of the properties of similarity result immediately from those of 
one-one relations and offer no difficulty of any kind. 


When there are relations which correlate α with §’s so as to make 
a similar to 8, we denote the class of such relations by “asm.” Thus 
we have 


en 4- 

ia nisin eas Dt 

and sm=48(q!asmf) Df 
When, as in this case, we have a descriptive double function closely 


connected with a relation, we shall make it a practice to come the 
descri iptive double function by a bar. 


It is to be observed that “sm,” like A and V and 1 and 1 --Ὁ 1,15 ambiguous 
as to type, and only acquires a definite meaning when the types of its domain 
and converse domain are specified. The domain and the converse domain 
may or may not be of the same type, 1.6. “sm” may or may not be a homo- 
geneous relation. This enables us to speak of two classes of different types 
as having the same number of terms. We shall return to this point in 
connection with cardinal numbers (cf. especially *102—+*106). 


The propositions of the present number are important, and are very 
frequeritly referred to throughout cardinal arithmetic. In order to prove 
that two classes a and 8 have the same cardinal number of terms, it is 
generally necessary, in the fundamental arithmetical propositions with which 
we are concerned, actually to construct a relation R such that Reasm β. 
Such a relation will be called a correlator of a and 8. It will usually be 
obtained by taking some relation S for which we have (y).E!S*‘y, and 
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limiting the converse domain to 63, so that St @ is the required correlator. 
Very frequently we shall have Se1—»Cls, not Se 1 — 1, but B will be such 
that SF ΕἸ -Ὁ 1. 


Among the more ieaportant propositions of the present number are the 
following: ) 
#73142. Ε: RE BeasmB.=.RP Rel 1. 8CA‘R.a=R“B 

Le RT Bi is a correlator of a and β if (1) Rf Β is one-one, (2) 8 is con- 
‘tained in the converse domain of R, (8) a is the class of those terms which 
have the relation R to members of £. | 
*732, F:Rel—+1.5>.D‘RsmC‘R. CR sm D‘R 

This results immediately from the definition. 
#7322. F:Rel+1.8CU‘R.D.R“Bsm 8. Rf Be(R“B)MB 
*73°3. F.asma.Jfaeasma 
*73°31. Frasm@.=.8sma | 
*73°32. -F:asm@.8smy.>).asmy | 

The above three propositions show that ania is reflexive, symmetrical, 
and transitive. 
*73°'36. F:i.asmB.3:qla.=.q!8 
*73'41. F.t“asma.tfae(t“a) Sa 

Thus every class a is similar to a class t“‘a of higher type, and consisting 
wholly of unit classes. 
#7345, '.1=6(@sme‘x) | 

Thus 1 is the class of all classes similar to any unit class. 
#7348, +.0=8(8sm A) 

Thus 0 is the class of all-classes similar to the null-class. 
*73°611. Ε΄. 1 c“asma.()7)fae(l va)sma © 

This proposition is very often useful. For arithmetical purposes, we often 
wish to obtain mutually exclusive classes. Now whether or not a and 8 be 
mutually exclusive, | aa and | y“‘8 are mutually exclusive provided w+ y. 
Thus by means of the above proposition we can always construct mutually 
exclusive classes each similar t to a given class, 1.6. each having some assigned 
_ number of members. 
1311. FrasmB.ysmd.an wean ὃ--Δ.32. (αν γ) 81 (β ν 8) 

This proposition is fundamental in the theory of addition. 
*73°88. F:asmy.@8sméd.yC8.dCa.d.asmP8 

7... “if a is similar to a part of 8,and 8 is similar to a part of a, then 
ais similar to 8.” This is the Schriéder-Bernstein theorem. The proof given 
below is due to Zernielo, 
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*7301. αδῖὰ β Ξ-(1] -Ὁ 1) θα Δ 8 Df 


#73-02. sm -- ἃβ (q ! asm β) Df 
*73°03. Ε: ReatsmfB.=.Rel—l. a=D‘R.B=A‘R [*33°6°61 . (*73°01)] 
#7304. F:asm@B.=.q!asmP [(*73-02)] 


#731. F:asmf.=.(qR).Rell a=DSR.B=CASR [*73:03'04] 


47311, trasm®.=.(qR).Rel31.aCD‘R. B= Ra 
Dem. | 
F . 22°42 .*37°25.) ! | 
t:Rel+l.a=D‘R.B=GR.D.Rell.aCD‘R. B= Ra: 
[*10°11-:28] DE: (q@R).Relol.c=D‘R.B=0R.D. 
(qR).Relwal.aCDiR.B=Rha: 


[e731] Dt:asm@.d.(qR).Rel—+1.aCD‘R. B= Ra (1) 
b. «71:29. κ87.4. *35°62 2D 


; b:Rel—»l.aCD‘R. B= R“a.>.a]Rel—l.a=D(a} R).B=A(a4 R). 


II} 


[*10°24] >.(qS). Selrma1l.a=DS.B=dS8. 
[*73°1] a.asm 8 (2) 
Ε. (2). ΚΙ011.23.9 

F:(qR).Relm1l.aCDSk. B= = Ra. >. gaia | (3) 


F.(1).(3). D5. Prop 
*7312. t:asm®@.=.(qR).Relo1.8CUR.a=RB 
[Proof as in *73°11]} 
*73:13. F:asm@.=.(qR). Rel Cls. Rf BeClsol. BCO‘R.a=R“B 
Dem. 
t.*71:103'271. >+:Rel—+>1.9.Rel—»Cls. Rh @cCle> 1: 
[ Fact | | Dt:Relw1.PCAR.a=KRB.9. 
| Rel +Cls. Kf BeCls—1.BCAR.a=KhB: 
[*10°11-28.47312] DF :asm@.>. 

(qRk).Rel—Cls. Rt BcCls—1. BCUR.a=RB (1) 
-.*71:26.D+:Rel—Cls. Rf BeCls1.3. Rf Bel Cls. Rf BeCls—l. 
[#71103] >.Rf Bell (2) 

F . «35°65 . κ97.40]1. 9 

F:B8CU‘SR.a=R“B.3.8=A(RPB).a=D(REB) (38) 
F.(2).(8). DF: Rel Cls. ΕΚ BeCls 1.8 CHR.a=h*B.9d. 

RE Belwa1.a=D(RfB).B=A(RE £P). 
[*10°24.*73°1 | >. asm β΄ (4) 
+ .(4).#1011-23 .D τ 
F:(qR).ReloCls. REP BeCls a1. BcaR. a= R“B.DdD.asmB (5) 
F.(1).(5).9F. Prop 
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#73181. trasm@.=.(qR).ReCls+1.a]Rel—+Cls.aCD‘R. B= Ra 
[Proof as in *73°13] 
*73:14. F:.asm8.= (aR): Rei—>Cls. BCCUSR.a=R“B: 


‘ y,2eB.Ry= RZ. Ὁ, γε 
em. 


Γ. 71 ὅδ. κῦ 82,2 
Ε: 1 61 --Ξ Ο]8. ΕΓ βε1--1.Ξ 
Rel—-Cls:y,zeB.Ry=Rz.d,,.y=2 (1) 

Γ. #7126. Dt: Rel—+Cls.d: RP Bel—Cls: | 

[#4°73.471°103] Dt RP Bel 31.=. RP Be Cls—l1:. 

[*5°32] It: Rel Cls. Rf Bel 1.=.Rel—Cls.RfBeCls1 (2) 

F.(1).(2).DF:.(q@R).Rel—-Cls. RP Belwm1.8CA‘R.a=R“B.=: 
(qk): Rel—+Cls.8BCAR.a=R“B: © 


y¥,zeB. Ry=Rz.d,2.y=2 (9) 
F.(3).*73:13 .D3+. Prop 


The use of this proposition in proving similarity is very frequent. 
κ͵78141. :.asm8.=:(qR): ReCls>1.aCD‘R. B= Ra: 


yy zea. Ry =ReZ.dy,-y=2 
[Proof as in *73°14] | 
*13142. Ε: RP BeasmB.=.R>PBel—w1.8CAR.a= RB 
Dem. | 


Ft .*73:03.) 

F: Rf BeasmP.=.RfPBel—-+1.a=D(RES).B=A(Rf£P). 

[*37-401.%35-64] =. RP Belol.a=R"8.B=B AR. 

[*22°621 ] =.RhfRelw1l.a=RB.BCAR: OL. Prop 
*7315. FrasmB.=.(qk). Rf βε1- 1. 8CUdR.a=RB 


Dem. 
Γ.Ἀ7812. Κ71.20. DF: asmPB.3.(qR). Rf Bel 1.8CA‘R.a=R“B (1) 
t.*73'142:04. Dh:(qR).R} Bel >1.8CC‘R.a=R“B.Dd.asmB (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
#132. F:Reltw1.3.DRsm (ΚΕ. 6 8 D‘R 


Dem. 
F .*20:2.%3°21.) 
F:Relmw1.>.Relwa1.DR=D‘IR.GR=GR. 
[x10-24]  D.(qS).Sel71.D‘R=DS.0R=dSS. 


[*73°1] >.D‘Rsm GR | (1) 
b.(1).#71:212.D+:Relo1.>.D‘RsmG‘R 
[*33°2°21] >.d‘KRsm D‘R (2) 


Εν. (1). (8). DF. Prop 
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The following propositions, down to *73°241, are deduced from preceding 
propositions of this number just as “D‘Rsm ΟΠ was deduced in *73'2 
from *73'1. The proofs are therefore merely indicated by references to the 
previous propositions of this number which are used. 

#7321. b:Rel—+l.aCD‘R.D.asm Ra. αἼ Reasm (Ra) [x73°11] 
*73-22. +t:Relw1l.BCAR.D.R“BsmB. Rf RP e(R“B) sm 8B [*73:12] 
*73°23. +:Rel—+Cls.@CAR.R[ReCls 1.3. 
R“BsmB.RfPRe(R“B)sm ' [73°13] 
*73-231. ΚΕ: ReClsp—>1.aCD‘R.a} Rel Cls. 9 
asm Ra. a] Reasm (Ra) [*73°131] 
*73-24. Ε:. ε1- ΟΙΒ. 8G CUR: y, 2¢8. Ry= Rhz.o,,.y=2: 9. 
| R“Bsm B. RE Be Ce sm 8 [*73:14:142] 
*73'241. F:. ReCls— 1. aCD‘R:y, zea. RYy = Rez. Ὅν," yea. 
asm Ra. aj Reasm (Ra) [*73°141-03 ] 
*73°25. b:.(y).-E! Ry:y,2e8.Ry=Rz.dy2-y=2:9.R“BsmB 


Dem. | 
+ .*71:166. 3+: Hp.d.Rel—Cls (1) 
+ .*33'431.>+:Hp.>.8Cd‘R ας (Ὁ) 
Ε.(1)ὴ. Φ2).95Ε:. Hp.3:ReloCls.B CUR: y, 2e8. γε έν, 2. y=2: 
[*73°24] >: R“BsmB:. D+. Prop 


This proposition will be convenient in such cases as the following: Let 8 
be a class of relations whose domains are mutually exclusive, 1.6. such that 
no two members of 8 have domains which have a member in common, and 
suppose we wish to prove that the class of these domains is similar to 8. 
The class of domains is D“‘8, and we have (P).E!D‘P. Hence we have 
only to prove (putting D in place of the R of *73°25) 


P,Q¢«B.D‘P= D‘Q. Dpg- P=, 
which, in the case supposed, is proved immediately. 


#73-26. a a aa χω; 


Dem. 
+ .*33°431.>F: Hp. Rel71.BCA‘R. 
[*73°22] 9. R<Bsm β. RP Re(R“B)sm B: dt. Prop 


"73-27. b:. Roy=Re.s,,.y=2:9.RBsmh. Rf Re(R“S)smB 
(*73°26 . *71°57] 
#7328. Firy,zeB.d.:Ry=Re.=.y=21.9- 


R“BsmB. Rf Re(R“S)sm B 
Dem. 


b .*71°58 . *73:03 . #37421. )+:Hp.>. Rf RBe(R“8)sm 8: 9+. Prop 
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*73'3. F.asma./faeasma 

Dem. : | 
+. 50°31 . #24 11. 9Ε.αζ 6 (1) 
b. (1). ΧΥ2117. Κ56016.9.1ε1-}1 ας 67. axa (2) 
t (2). *73'142:04. 3. Prop 


This is the refleaive property of similarity. The sonditioas of significance 
᾿ require that a should be a class of some type, but impose no restriction as to 
the type of class. | 


*73°301. b:Reasm®.=.ReRsma 
Dem. 
+ .*73'03 . #71 Ἅ12. 433°2-21 . > 


Ε: :-Reasmp. Rell. D‘R= B. d‘R=a. 
[*73°03 ] =.ReBimia: Dt. Prop 

*73°31.. Fk:asm@.=.Rsma_ [#7330104 .*31°52] 

‘This proposition shows that similarity is a symmetrical relation. 


«73311. }:Reasm®B.SeRsmy.93.R|\Seasmy 


f 


Dem. | 
+. *#73:08 . 71-252. D+: Hp.d.R|Selrl (1) 
+. #7308 48732. Dt: Hp.d.D(R|S)=R“B.A(R|S)=SB. 
a=D‘R.B=AR.B=DS.y=CS. 
[*37°25] >.D(R| S)=a.d(R|S)=y¥ (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). *73°03 . > F. Prop 
'*73°32. Frasm?. Bsmy. D>.asmy [κἴ831104] 


This proposition shows that similarity is a transitive relation. Thus we 
have now proved that similarity is reflexive, symmetrical, and transitive. 


«73°33. -.Cnv‘sm=sm [*73'31. *31°131] 


*13'34. -.sm?=sm. 


Dem. τῆξις | 7 
Ε. #3455 ..*73'32. DF.sm?Esm a) 
t.(1).*73°33 .*348. 3+. Prop 


*73'35. +. D‘sm =C‘sm = Cls 
Dem. 
Ἔν 78. 2Ε.2 (φ ! 2) 512 (φ 3 2) - 
᾿[κ2018] Ξ2ἘΕ:α-- 2(φΦ1: 2).3. αϑλα: 
[*10°11-23] DE: (qb). α -- 2 (φ ! 2). 3. αϑιλα. 
[*33°14) > .aeD‘sm.ae U‘sm: 
[*20°4] Dk:aeCls.Dd.ae D'sm.ace ‘sm (1) 
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b «73-1. ων ») 

s.asm8.3:(qh). a=D‘R. B=dS‘R: 
pie >: (qR).a=2{(qy).eRy}:(qR). ta (qa). aRy}: 
[*20°41°18] D:aeCls.BeCls | (2) 
Ε. (2). ¥10°11-28 . D | 

F:.(qP).asmP.>.aeCls:(qa).asmP.23.feCls:. 
[*33°13-181] 9 :.aeD‘sm.D.aeCls: βιε (3. 3.  εΟὶβ (3) 
t.(1).(8). DF. Prop 
*73°'36. F:.asmB.Od:qla.=.q!P 
Dem. | 

Ε. *33'24.5DF:.¢=DSR.B=GAR.O:qta.=.qt@:. 
[*3°42] I+: Relowl.a=D‘R.B=AR.I:qla-=. 
[*10°11:23J>+:.(q@R).Rel+~1l.a=D‘R.B=C‘R.9:q! 


αἰβ (1) 
F.(1).*73°1. >. Prop 
#7337. Fi.asmB.d:ysma.=.ysmP 
Dem. | 
+.*73'32.>Dh:asm8.ysma.2.ysm 8 ne?) 
+.*73'31.D>bh:asmB8.ysmf8.9.Bsma.ysm~P. 
[*73°32]  Deysma (2) 
F.(1).(2). 4. Prop : 


*73°4. &.Cnv’AsmA.CovfrAc(CnvA)smr = [*73'26 .*72°11 . *381:13] 
*73°41. F.t“asma.thae(ta)Sma [#7326 .*72°18 . #5112] 

᾿ς This proposition is useful, because it gives a class (t“‘a) similar to a but 
of higher type. Thus if wis a cardinal number, and it is known that in a 
- certain type there are classes having mu terms, it follows that there will be 


classes having » terms in the next higher type, and therefore in the next 
type above that, and so on. No corresponding means exist for lowering the 


type. 
#7342, b:aC1.>d.asm ia 
Dem. — 
F.*5213.5F:Hp.d.aC De (1) 
t .(1).*73°21 .*72:18.5+. Prop | | 
This proposition gives a means of lowering the type without altering the 
cardinal number, provided our class a is composed wholly of unit classes; for 
u“‘a is of the type next below the type of a. But when a is not composed 
wholly of unit classes, this construction fails. — 


*73°43. -.USesm uy εὦ ye (‘x) Sm (t6y) = [*55°15 . #727182 . *73°2] 
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*73-44. F:.ae1.3:8sma.=.fel 


[PART II 


Dem. | 
F .*73°43 . Ik:ia=ly.I:8=la%.d.8sma:. 
[Κ1011:28] 2681. (η )). αΞξψ.ϑ:βεια.2. βϑιλα:. 
[*¥10°11:21:23] Ξ2926ῈΕ:.(Π ν). ατε εν. 9 : (5). B=t@.9.8sma:. 
[521] Dr:.ael.39:8el.d.8sma (1) 
F . «37°25. (Oi Relwal. DR=e.9.CR= he 
[%53-31 471165] =UR a. 


[x5 2°22] | >.d‘Rel:. 
[*20°18] Dt: Relol. DR=te.GR=B.D.Bel:. 
[*10°11:'23.473:1] Db :tfesmB.d.Bel: 
[*20°18] DIkia=te.dD:asmP.9.fel:. 
{*10°11:23] Dt:.(quv).a=te.dD:asmB.9.B8el:. | 
[*73:31.4521] ODhk:.ael.3:Bsma.d.Bel (2) 
F.(1).(2).5F. Prop 
#7345. '.1=8(8smc‘z) 
Dem. 
F .*52°22.*73'44. 93: 8smie.=.Bel (1) 
F.(1). *20°33. 95. Prop | 
#7346. -F.AsmA [72°11 .*83'29 . *73°2] 
#7347. F:@smA.=.B=A 
Dem. 
+ .*73°46.DF:8=A.3.R8smA (1) 
Ε.718112.3.1005. 9 | 
F:BsmA.d.(qh). B=RMA. 
[*37°29] >.B=A | (2) 
t.(1).(2). D+. Prop 


#7348. +.0=8(SsmA) [κ78.46. κ6111. (*5401)] 


The following proposition is used in the theory of double similarity 


(*111-111). 


4735. b:Rel—+1.=. Ref ClhG‘REsm 


Dem. 


+ .*35'101.*37°101 . *60°2.5 


F: Ref CVASR Esm.=:8CAHR.a=Rh“B.d.2.asmP 
F.*73'22.Exp.3':.Relra1l.o:8BCUR.a=R“B.Dd.asmB: 
2: Rf CHAIR Gsm 


[(1).κ11.11:8] 
F.*380°18.*51:12.D 


(1) 
(2) 


F:. 8CUR.a=R 8. d,2.asmB:d:tyCAR.a=Rty.d,.asm vy: 
-- 
D:yeCR.a=hy.d,.asm εν: 


[451-2.%53°301] 
[*20°53.%73-44] 


[10°11-21.437°702.471°1] 


—_, 
DI:yeCh.D. Ryel: 
9:.} 1 -- (5: 


(8) 
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[*72-51.*37°16] D:aCD‘R.B=Rfa.Dap-8CUR.a=R“B (4) 


Εν (ὦ). κατ. #1187. Dt 2. Hp (4). D:aCD‘R.B=R“a.d,,.asmB: 


fo. 471-211.%73" 31 τ 2: ReCls 1. 
Ε. (1). (3). (5).*71103. 3+: Ref ChA‘REsm.d.Rel—l 
F.(2).(6). DF. Prop 
473501. Ε: Rel—+1.=.(R)ef CID‘R Gsm 
Dem. 
b. #71212. Db:Rel—+1.=.Rel sl. 
[¥73°5] (Ref CG‘R Gsm. 
[*33°21] _ | =. (R). fClDSR €Csm: DF. Prop 
47351. t:Rel—Cls.aCD‘R.D. Rasma 
Dem. 
b. 72-7. Dh: Hp.d.RND Rel. 
[*35°431.%71°222] . 5 Rt acl—l 
}.#33-431 432-121. «ας GR 


I 


<— «- «- 
Ε. (4). (2). 7212. Dt: Hp.d.RelCls. kRfhacl—w1.aCdasR. 


[κ79.23] - Ra sma:Dt. Prop 
*73°511. Ε: ReCl>1.aC 6.8.3. Rasma | 
R 
47352. +: Rel-»Cls.aCClD‘R.D.(R)“asma 

Dem. 
Εν #7245. Db: Hp.d:(R)ef CID‘ Re 11: 
[W7155.87215] ἈΚ: Ee CHD'R. (R)E = (B)c'n .De4-€=9' 


[Hp] >: ξιηεα. (R)E = (ἄχη. “εη ἕξη: 
[47325437111] 59: (R)e“asmaz. D+. Prop 


| #7351 = . 71.211. κ99.2.. 52241 | 


(5) 
(6) 


(1) 


(2) 


473°521, Ε: ReCls1.8CCIKG‘R.D.R“Bsm [Proof as in *73°52] 


47353. b:Rel—+Cls.aCOlMD‘R.D.R“asma —«[#73'5T. (#37-04)] 
#735381. Ε: ReCls-41.8CCIGR.D.R“BsmB [18.521 (*37-04)] 
#7361. F.a2| “asma.(aJ )Pae(a] “a)smia [*73°27 .*55°2] 
«73611. F.] efasma.(])a)Pae(] “““α) ϑτὰ α [*73°27 . *55°201 | 
#7362. E:NCDa&].d.G*rAsmr.CAprc(AA)SMA [*73'23 . *72-131'8] 
*73°621. F:ACD6 2.3. Dasma. Df rA€(D“A)SmA [*73°23 . *72°13°81] 
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47363. b:Seamm@.Tha,ThBel—rl.av@CQ‘7. >. 7|S| Te( Ta) sm (T"B) 


Dem. - 
+ #73-08 . #35°452-458. 5Ε:ΗΡ.9. ΤΊ5 7 Τ]αΊ 5} 8}1 
[κ86΄384] =ThalS|B1T. 
[#35°52.471-252.%73°03] >.7/S8|Telsl — 4) 
Εν. 487-32. DE.D(T|S|T)= Τα} (2) 
Εν (2). 487-27 . #7308. Dk: Hp. Dd. D(T)S|T) = Τα (3) 
Similarly t:Hp.>.a42|8| P)= 788 (4) 


Ε. (1). (3). (4). #7303. Ε΄ Prop 
The above proposition is used once in connection with cardinal addition 
(*112°231), and once in connection with cardinal multiplication (#114561). 


The following proposition (*73°69) is a lemma for *73°7. 
#7369. t:ReasmB.any=A.Boay=A.9.hulfye(avy) sm (bv y) 


Dem. 
+ , #33°26-261 . #50°5'52. 9 
t:D‘R=a.0‘R=6.8=RvIfy.>.DS=savy.d8=Bvuy (1) 
Εν #71242 . #50552. 9 
Ε 


:Hp(1)-Relwml.any=A.Bony=A.9.Rhulfyelal (2) 
+ .(1).(2).*73°03.2>5. Prop 7 
#137. bkrasmB.any=A.Bany=A.o9.(avy)sm(Bvy) [*73°69°04] 
«73-701. Ε: ReasmB .Seysmd.any=A.Bnd=A.).RuSe(auy)sm(P vs) 

Dem. | 
+ .*73°03.3+:Hp.3.DSRaDSS=A.CTRAGS=A.R Sell. 
[71-242] >.RuSel sl (1) 
f .*33°26°261 .*73:03. 35 : Hp. >.D(RuS)=avuy. a a Bv6s (2) 
Ε.(). (2). #7303. Dk. Prop 
#7371. FrasmB.ysmd.any=A.Band=A.)9.(a ν 7) sm (βυ δ) [*73'701-04] 
*73°'7T2. FravifasmBulit'y.crmen. yreB.d.asmP | 

Dem. 
Ft .*731.29 
t:Hp.2.(qR). Rel 1. D6R=avu le. a‘ Rh=ful'y.arveayreB (1) 
t .x71-381.Db:Rel—l.weD‘R. γε 6.8.3. RAR —UR an — ty) 

= R“G‘R— Ru Ra — Ry 

[437-25 #5331] = D‘R—UR‘R ee — Ry 
[*72-24| =D‘R—-tx—i' ity. 
[Ἀ78:29] > .(D‘R— tn -- (Ἐκ) sm (GR -- ty — (Ἐκ). (2) 
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f . «71362 .*22°5.D+:Hp(2).c¢=Ry.>. 
| D‘R- Ue — Ry =D‘R—Ue. OR tye τα -ιῳ. : 


r(2)} > .(D‘R — tx) sm (ASR -- ἐς : (3) 
Εν. #2292. 483-43.D+:Hp(2).a+Ry.d. 

(D‘R — ὦ —US Ry) v oy: = DR —Ua (4) 
+ .*71'362. Dt:Hp(4).d. y+ Ren. : 
[#22-92.%33°44)] DAR —efy— UR‘)u UR ‘n=CR- uty (5) 
Ε. (4). (δ). *78°71-43 .(2). D+: Ηρ (4). 9. (0. -- (2) sm (41. --) (6) 
Ε.(8).(60). Dh:Hp(2).5.(D‘R— ez) sm ((“Ε -- ἐῳ) (7) 


Ε.Κ6121122. D+: D*‘Reavie.GR=Buty.crea.yres. 

Men. A >. D‘R-tw=a. 4«1- να β (8) 
Ε. (7).(8. Dk:Rel—l. Ηρ (8). D.asm 8 i (9) 
F.(1).(9). Dk.Prop — : 

The following propositions give the proof of the Schréder-Bernstein 
theorem, namely: If one class is similar to part of another, and the other i 18. 
similar to part of the one, then the two classes are similar. The: proof here 


given is due to Zermelo*. An explanation of the following proof is ghee in 
connection with another proof in the summary of #94. - 


#738. F:G§RCB.BCD‘R. δ a B-U‘RCa. Raa). > 
D‘Rex. pC DR 


Dem. 
᾿Εν 2 42.48.44, Db: Hp.d.D‘RCD‘R.B-A‘RCD‘R (1) 
+. #22°44.43725.5+:Hp.>.R“D‘RCD‘R | (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+: Hp.>.D‘Rex (3) 


Ε. (8). 4012. Dt. Prop 
*73°801. Γ: Hp*73:8.5.8—-A°RCp‘« | 
- Here “ Hp *73°8” means “the hypothesis of *73'8.” 
Dem. : | | 
F.*2033.5+:.Hp.d:aex.d..8—-A'RCa:. d+. Prop 
#73802, Ε: Hp*73°8.3. R“p'x Cpe 
Dem. 
F.*20'33.Dh:.Hp.Dd:aex.d, Baca (1) 
Γ. (4). κ4081.9 +. Prop 
"73°81, +: Hp *73-8.D-.p'eex 
Dem. | 3 
F.*73°8'801:802.3+:Hp.>.p%«eCD*‘R. B—A‘RCp‘e. Rp Cpe: Ib. Prop 
* Math. Annalen, vol. uxv. Heft 2, February 1908. . 
R&WI : 90 
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«73811. Ε: Hp#73'8.>. R“p'«Cp'x—(8— CR) 


Dem. 
Εν «3716. DE. R “pe COR 
[4228] C-(—C‘R) . | 
[99.81.48 ς--(β-- (.Ε) (1) 


 . (1). #78'802.F . Prop 


473812. Ε: Hp #788. a~e(8— CR) v RM pied. BM pie — ta) C poe — Ua 
Dem. - | 


+ .*22°87 . tis sau lal 

[*51'36] Ὁ: Reps eC — Ue (1) 
+. (1).*73'802.>+:Hp.>. Re pin Cp'e— Ua. 

[437-2] >. R“(pé «x — Ua) C pt κ-- t's: Dt. Prop 

*73°82. +:Hpx*73:812.5.p%« —Ur=pe.are pe 
Dem. 

+. *22°87.*%5136. Dk: Hp.d.B6—-A‘RC- ia. 

[*73°801] >.B-A‘RC pe — Ua (1) 
+ .*73'8. >+:Hp.d.p%«e—l'« CDSR . (2) 
t.(1).(2).#73°812.3F: Hp.d.p%e—U'rex. 

[%*40°12] >. pe Cpie—U'a. 

[*51°36.%22°43 | 9. crepe. pie — x= pie: D+. Prop 
473821, Ε: Hp #738 .wep'e—(@—G‘R).>. xe R“p'c 

Dem. : 


+ .*73°'82. Transp. 9 : Hp*73'8.rep'e.d.xe(B— d‘k)v R“ pix (1) 

F.(1).*5'6. 25+. Prop 

*73°83. + :Hp*73°8.3.p%«—-(8—-C‘R)= R px .p'xe =(B— [“Βὴυ Rp 
Dem. 


+. *73-821. D+:Hp.d.pie—-(8—- AR) C R“p'e (1) 
b (1). #73811. >+:Hp.>.pe-(8-G‘R)=R“p'« (2) 
Εν (8). #2447 .#79-801. Db: Hp. d.p'e=(@-A'R) vu R“p'e (8) 
+ .(2).(3). DF. Prop 

47384. Ε: Hp#738.>.8=p'ev (UR R“ pn) 

Dem. 

F .#22-92. D+: Hp.d.8=(8-GUR)v GR 
[22-9237 16] =(B-C‘R)v Rep’ eu (ASR — Be px) 


[κ73:83] | = pn v (GR — Rp'x) D+. Prop 
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*73°841. Ε: Hp*73'8.Rel—+»1.5.8smd‘R.Bsm DSR 
Dem. 


}.#78'821.3b: Hp. 2. ρ΄ κι Reps 2 (1) 
Γ. 2421. DF. Rip’ καί -- Rp ἐκ) λ (2) 
+ . 73°83 . *24°492 . #73801 . 9 

F:Hp. D.p%e—- Rept = 8 -- ‘Rk. 

[*24-21]D.p8e n(A‘R -- Rp “‘“K)=A (3) 
F.(1).(2).(8).*73°7.9 

+: Hp. >. pny (Ck — ΓΝ x) sm 1 Reps Ku (GSR — Rp κ). 
[*73°84] 9. 8sm R“p ‘Ku (GSR R“p ‘) . 
[*22°92.%37°16]>.8sm aR | (4) 


F.(4).4*73'2.56. Prop 
«73°85. -:helw1.Q‘RCB.BCDIR.3.BsmG‘R.BsmD‘SR [*73°841] | 
*73°86. F:GSRCDIS.GSCDR.O. 
Ρ D(k|S)=DIR.d(R|S) ς α΄ 5. ας DAR | 8) 
em. | 
+f .*87'321.5)F:Hp.d.D(R|S)=D‘R (1) 
t.*3436. DF: d(R|S)CA‘S (2) 
Εν (1): It: Hp.d.d‘SCD(£|S) (3) 
F.(1).(2).(8). 55. Prop 
#7387. +: R,Selw+1.d‘RCDSS.ASCD‘R.D.D‘Rsm D'S 


Dem. 
+ .*71:252.3+:Hp.d.R|Sell. 


[*73°86'85 | >.d‘Ssm DSR. 
[*73°2 | >.D‘Ssm D‘R: DF. Prop 
*73°88. F:asmy.Bsmd.yCR.6Ca.d.asm8 
Dem. 
ΓΕ. 791. Ε :Ηρ.9. (1,5)... 561 Ὁ} 1. Κεα. Ξ. 
ϑεβ.α ε:διγς β.δζα. 
[*73°87 | >.(qR,S).D‘R=a.DS=8.D‘Rsm DSS. 
[*13°22] >.asm8:DF. Prop 


This is the Schroder-Bernstein theorem. 


30—2 


«74, ON ONE-MANY AND MANY-ONE RELATIONS | 
WITH LIMITED FIELDS 


Summary of *74. 


The purpose of the present number is to collect together various propo- 
sitions in which we have such hypotheses as 


Rfre1—Cls, «1 Re 1—Cls, ete. 


or in which such hypotheses are shown to be deducible from others. Hypo- 
theses of this kind occur very frequently, and it is important to be able to 
deal with them easily. For the sake of completeness, we shall ‘here repeat 
propositions previously proved on this subject. 


The propositions of this number are mostly of the nature of lemmas, to be 
used in the theory of selections (Part II, Section D), and in cardinal and — 
ordinal arithmetic. The most useful of them are *74:772°773-'774-775. These 


propositions are concerned with circumstances under which Q | Ror |B, with 
or without some limitation of the converse domain, is a one-one relation. The 
reason they are important is that the correlators by means of which many of 
the fundamental theorems of cardinal and ordinal arithmetic are proved are 


such relations as Q|! R (with the converse domain limited) for suitable values 
of Qand R. The above-mentioned propositions are as follows: 


#TLTT2. | 3. (0). EL Qe: 9). EL RYy:Q ReCls91:3.Qi| Rel! 

The hypothesis of this proposition will be verified if we put, for example, 
Q=R= |x, Thus (4 2)||\(Cnv‘ | 4) 1 - 1. This proposition is used in 
*116°531, which is used in proving one of the formal laws of exponentiation, 
namely u™ x νῦ = (ux ν)σ, 


474-773, ΕἸ Qf a, RP Be Cls1.aC dQ. BC AR. sDAxCa.sTrxC8.D. 
(Q|| )}λ εἰ 1. (QI Bre Ὁ} Byer} amr 


_ This proposition is used in connection with both cardinal and ordinal 
multiplication and exponentiation. If Qfa and Rf& correlate y with a 
and 6 with 8, then if we take for ἃ the class of all ordinal couples that 


can be formed of an a and a 8, (Q|| RB)“ will be the class of all couples 
that can be formed of a y and a 6. ‘Thus in virtue of the above proposition, 
if y is similar to aand 6 is similar to 8, the class of ordinal couples formed 
of a y and ἃ ὃ is similar to the class of ordinal couples formed of an a and 
a 8. This result is useful because we define the product of the number of 
members of a and the number of members of 8 as the number of ordinal 
couples formed of an ἃ and a β. 
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¥74-774, Ε τ. ReCls1: (y) ΟΕ! ιν :2.] Rel] 

_ This proposition is useful when, for example, Ris] 2. 

HTATTS. +: QP DO, RO els —> 1.8 DAC AQ. KOA CORD. 
(Q || R)f rel. (Q| R)p re {(Q|- RA} aA 


| This 1 is a particular case of #74 778, and has similar uses. 


“741. buRPBel—Cls.d: RP Belol.=ry,zeB.Ry=R2.dy,,.y=z 
Dem. | | 
F.a7155.Db::Hp. (5 # | ote hs. . 
5: (RE β)}8ε1-Φ1. =:y,zeB.(RPP)y=(Af B)z. Dy 2. γπ:π:. 
[#385317] 9:3. R[Belml.s:y,2e8. Ry = Re. 9. εὐ ν δι: +. Prop 
ΚΊ411. bi ΒΓ Bel Cl. @CO‘R.=:EN RR [#71571 . (#387-05)] 
#7412. ΕἸ: RP} Belt1.8CUR.=:.4,2¢68.d,,:Ry=Re.=.y=2 


| | | [#7159] 
#7413. +:Rel—Cls.>.(R) fClID‘Re1l 1 [#72-45] 
#74131. Ε: ReCls+1.3.RefClA‘Rela1 | [#72°451] 


#7414. f:Rel—Cls.8=R“a.d.a{R=RPR=a1 BPR [x72°55] 
#74141. Ε: ReCls—>1.a=R“8.3.a,R=RER=a1RPB [*72551} 
#7415. :Qhrel—>Cls.r= Qe. d.naDQ=Qr [#72°57] 
#74151. te] QeCls1. c= Qr.d.rAndQ= = Qe | ᾿ΕΝ 
#7416. b:Q>Xe1—>Cls.eCDQ.2= Oe. De = QA [KTHIE 422 621] 
¥T4161. ΕἸ ΚΊ QeCls1.ACTQ. c= QA. I.A= Qe 

#1417. Ε: QhOnel—+Cls. «CDQ... £= QQ%e [*7416] 
Ἀ74.171. F:(Q6A)1QeCls51.ACUQ.3.A= Qe Qeen, 


#742, b: Qa β.3.α1ρ0--αἼ0} 8 
Dem. i. | 
Γι 9 7.4. Ε:ΗΡ.9. ((αήρ)ςβ. 
[*35°454) D.a1Q=a1Q Bid. Prop 


*74201. F:Q“BCa.d. Q Γβ--αἼ ῳ ΓΒ [Similar proof] Ὁ 
*7421. F.a]Q=a1Qf Oa | [*74-2] 
*74211. F.QFB=(QO"8)1 OLE [*74-201] 
#7422. F:D‘QCa.3.Q=a1Q [*35°451] 
#74291. §:C'QCRB.D.Q=QEB [435°452) 
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47423. bra=Q“Qa.Dd.a1Q=QhQa=a1 Qrgia - [7421-211] 
#74281. + B= O“Q"8.D.QPB=(QB)1Q=(QB)1QNA — [¥74-21-211] 
47494. Ε:α-04β.β-- ζα.2.α10- 0 β--αΊ0}β [#7423] 
#7495, bs QP Rel Cls.aC DQ. 8=Q"a.d.a1Q=QhB=a1Qh2 


[*74°16°24] | 
474251. Fra1QeCls91.8CMQ.a=Q°8.d.a1Q=QhB=a1 0} 8 
[74716124] | 
47426, +:QhBell.aCDQ. B=Qa.=.a1Qel+1.ACAQ.a=Q"B 
Dem. | 
Εν 495. Db: QP Bel—-1l.aCDQ.B=Q“a.d.a1Q=QPB. 
[413-12] D.a1Qel—1 (1) 
Εν 43716.D+:8=Q"a.d.8CAQ (2) 
b. #7416. DF: QP Rel —1.aC DQ. B=Qa.d.a=Q"B (3) 
b.(1).(2).(8).D | 


b:QhBel—1.aCDQ.8=Q“a.d.a]Qel 1. BCAQ.a= 048 (4) 
Similarly | 
bra] Qel—>1.8CAQ.a=Q"B.>.QhBel—1.aC DQ. B=Q"a(5) 
t.(4).(5). D+. Prop | 
«1427. b: QP Bel—>1.8=Q“Q“B.=.(Q“B)1Qel +1. BCA 
Dem. - | 


6é 
Ε. *74°26 “8 .9 


br QhBcl—+1.Q“BCD‘Q. B=O"Q"B. =. 
, (QB) 1Qela1.BCAQ.QO%B=O%8 (1) 
F.(1).*37°15 . #202. D+. Prop 
AT4271. Fra] Qel—l.a=Q"Q"a.=.QhQaclo1l.aCDQ 
. Oa . 
| «7426 


4743. Ε:. Qh ε1 —Cls: (qa). B= Qa: >. Q“Q"B=8 

Dem. 
Εν #7415. DF: QP Bel >Cls. GB =Qa.d. Q6Q"B=Q(an DQ) 
[*37°261 ] . | a Q*a 
[Hp] = £8 (1) 
F.(1).*10°11'23'35. 35. Prop 
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*74:301. §:.a]1QeCls—>1:(q8).a=Q“B:95. QOKa =a [Similar proof] 
*7431. Ε:Ὸ] ᾿ εἸ1 -Ὁ (18. fe Ὀά0)ε.9 
= OQB. BCAQ. Qh R=(Q%8)12- (8) 1Qe1—Cls 


Dem. 

| Εν 743 .#37-23.Db: Hp.d. B= Q"Q“B a) 
+ .*3723:16. Dk: Hp.d.BCdQ - (2) 
b .(1).*74231. DF: Hp.d. Qh B=(Q“B)1 (3) 
[*13°12] >. (QB) 1 Qe1—>Cls (4). 


| F.(1).(2).(8).(4). 9 F. Prop 
#74311. F:a1QeCls—1.aeD‘Q.9 
a= QO a.aCDQ.a1Q= QP Qa. Ο QaeCls— 1 


[Similar proof] 
#1432. bie COR. Rhee Cls—»1.3. Bf eel 
Dem. 
: > — } | 

ΠΟ Εν 88.41.2: Hp. diy, zene. Ry=Rz.d.(qz).cRy.chz. 

_ [*35°101] 9. (η4). (ΚΕ Υ κυ. (ΒΤ κ)έ. 
[*71:171.Hp] τς (1) 
Ε.(1). 71.08.2}. Prop 
4744. ΕἸΡΙ(ΟΚ.)-- Ρ]0.ΞΟζ (ΡΟ λ 

Dem. | 
b.#35-23. DF: P|(QPH=P\Q.=-(P|QPrA=P ῳ. 
[*35°66] SUP Q)CA. 
τ fx8732]) =. Q*U‘P CX: D+. Prop 
«7441. :0°PaD‘QCx«.3.P|xe]Q=P\Q : 
Dem. 
F .*33°13'131 . *10°23. 9 
t:.Hp. =: UPy.yQz.Ony,21 Yeu? 
[4°71] =:aPy.yQz.=x,y,2- Py yQe- yen: 


[10.981] D2 (qy).ePy. yQz-=2,2- (ay) -2Py -yQz-yen: 
[κ34.1.κ851] D:a(P|Q)2-=2,2-0(P|«1Q)z:.9F. Prop 


47442. ':C°PCQ*A.D.D(P|QhaA)=DP [¥37°821°401] 
47443. 2 Q°rCA‘P.D.G(P/QPA=A'Qar  [*37322401 . *35°64] 


47444, :C'P=QX.d.D(P|Qhay=D‘P.A(P| Qtr =AQna 
[74.49.48] 
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ἴδ. FLEL(PLAYy.=.ye8 ELPYys=. (Pt βγῳ- 


Dem. Oi 
Ε.κ9ὅ7. ΕΣ ΦΈ(ΡΓ β).: Ξιψεβ. n= Pry ᾿ (1) 
Εν (1) .#1011-281. Dts. (qe) a= (Prayy.=: yeBi(qe).c= Phy 
[¥14°204] Dh: EM(Pf B)'y.=.yeR. El PY (2) 
F.«857. DEPP A)y=PYy.s.yeR. Ply = Pry. 
[14°28] | | eye BR. EY Py (3) 
+. (2).(3).D+. Prop. , tee Ae 

#1451. bi. PyCa. 2 B1(a1 Pyy.=- El Ρῳ τυ Ρῳ τ ΑἹ Py 
Dem. | | 2. “ ᾿ 
F 9218. κϑὃ1. 2+: Hp. >: wPy.=,.a(a|P)y: -. © @) 
[30°34] | D:E!(a]P)y.s.E! Pry (2) 
Ε. (1) .*30341. D+:.Hp.d:E!Py.=.Py=(ajPyy Ε(«(8) 


+ .(2). @). af. foes 


*74°511. |: Pap. >: E1(81P)e. .El Pp. = Pn = =(84P)a 
[Proof as in *74°51] 


χ͵74:62. εἰ (8(B)18e1 + Cle. BEMS yes. (8“B)1 814 γεν. Bs 


Dem. | | 
| 2 | 
F.x8718.Dt:Hp.d.Sy¥CS8*B en MAY. ὁ 
F.x87'1. DIt:Hp.d. (qu). a8y.xe SB. 
[433181] D.yed4($*8)1 8}. 


[«71:16] 9. ΕἸ (δ β)Ἴ7 8) (2) 
F.(1).(2).*74°51.5+. Prop ᾿ 


Χ͵4521. Ε: SPS“B els 1. β DS. ye B.D. [(5.8)}18}ν-- Sty Esty 


[e742 

ATA. (SB) 1Sel1 +1. BCUS.ye8.>.SSy=y 

Dem. 

#371 .#33131.+: Hp. 3. ye O{(S“B)18}. 
[*72°241.435°51] ΝΣ (SP S*B){(9B) 1 34 = y Ὁ 
Γ. 7452. | Dt:Hp.od. (SB) 1S}‘y = Sty (2) 
b.(1).(2). 58: Hp. >. (St SB) 8ty = τῳ. ) 
[x35°7] De SSy = =y:IDt.Prop. 


#14531. ΕἸ SES“Bel+1.ACDS.yeB.d.SSy=y 


8 
|x7453 5 ἐς 
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#746. Ε:. ΤεῚ- 1. ~C CAT. «CCD. >: c= TERS d= (Difte 
Dem. | | 
Γ. Ἀ571.421. 5Ε:Ηρ.9. Teh = (αι σα): | 2 
| | (De = (Ὁ CUD! T} “1 ἊΣ (1). 
F .*72°451'52.5 | | 
F:.Hp.3: δ Pili νὰ = {Cnv(Tef 0.6’ ΤῊ} te 
[K7254] = ((T)ef Ο1 Ὁ .7) κα | — (ἢ) 
F.(1).(2).3+. Prop pe tes 
*7461. Ε:. ΤΕΊΡ ΤΙ Ὁ: ΧΟ ΩΤ. = THY, = eC OUD, A= ες 
Dem. | | Ε- 
Εν #746. ΚΒΤ 108. 5Ἐ τ. ρΡ.Ὁ: κ(ΟΙὉ 7. VCCKaT. «= TH, was. 
«CClD‘7. COMET, = [hey . (1) 
Εν ΒΤ 1516. Db re = Τό, COND T= Te. DA CCK (2). 
© Ρῳ 1). (2). 4.11.3 Εἰ Prop 
κ͵7462. bry, ceB yt. Dy. Sy 0 8 οσι'. 
Dem. ἮΝ " _ . 
| > = 
Ε. Transp. DF:.y,2eB.y#2.dy2..SynSz=A:z=: 
y,zeBoqiSyanS2.d,,.y=2: 


Ι 


[48218] =:y,2¢B «tSy.a8zedey εν Y=2? 
[#35101] τ: (5 } β)ν. “(8 β)2. ϑ αν, Ξε: 
[Ἐ711711] Ξ :- 5} ε6!β--:1:.2. ΠΡ 


*7463. F:.P,Qer:P4+Q.Dpo- D‘Pa D‘Q= A:=.e|DfreCls—1 | 
[74°62 . *72-27] | - 
4081. F:. P,Qer.P+Q.Dpo- UP adg= Az=.e/AfrAcClsl. . 
. [*74°62 κ72.2] _ 
χ74:682. ΒΡ φελ. P+Q. Dp,9- ἄρθρα Az=.FfreCls1 
| [*74°62 .*33°5] 
#747. Ε: ere P\Q= ΡΊΩ. 2. PrD‘Q= 5 
Dem. 
| 98407 D4: Hp.>.P1QiG= P1010. 
[*72°59 | De PFDQ=P'TD‘Q: 51+. Prop 
74701. F:QeCls—+1.Q|P=Q|P’.3.(AQ) 1 P=(AQ)1P’ | 
#7471. F:.Qel—>Cls.d‘PCD‘Q.4°’CDQ.): bas P\Q.=.P=P' 
[*74°7 .*35°66 . %34°28] 
#74711. + 2. QeCle—91. DIPCMQ.DPCOQ.9:0/P=O1P. 


iil 


oP x P' 
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*T472. b:.Qel—Cls: Per. Dp. TPC DQ:5.(| Q) fre (| QA) SMA 
Dem. 7 | 
baa7471.3bs:Hp.3:.P,Per.opp:P|Q=P'|Q.=.P=P (1) 

τ  -—F.(1). #7328. 3 Ε΄ Prop 

#74721, Ε το QeCls—+1: Per. Dp. DSPCA*Q:D.(Q|)Pre(Q| A) SMA 

*7473. F:Qel—Cls.sfAUSACDQ.9O. OCR QD) sii δ 

[74°72 . 40°43] 
*74731. Ε: QeCls—91.sSDSXCTQ.9O. (QI) txe(Q|a) amr 
#1474. £:Qe1l—>Cls.dS6ACD‘Q.9.(/Q)fr€(| QA) Sma 
[*74°73 . 41°44] 

#14741. §:QeCls31.DS6°7ACAQ.9.(Q|)fre(Q| “A) Sm ἃ 

#7475. b:a]QelCls.aCD@.s*UrCa.d.(/Q)Pre(| QA) Smr 
Dem. 7 | 

F . #40°43 . Dt: Hp.d:Per.dp.d*°P Ca. 


[43-481] Dp. |Q°P=|(a1Q)'P: 
[*37-69] D:/QrX=|(a1Q)r (1) 
Εν 43-491. Dk:Hp.d.(/QPra=H{[(atQitra (2) 


Ε. 7478. 85.62.2 :Η}Ρ.2. {i(a1Q)} Pr {\(a1.Q)“a} sma (8) 
Ε. (1)ὴ.(2). (3). OF. Prop 
Ἀ74 151. ΕἸ [ αε0]15- αζ ῷ.940 λζα.3. (QI) λ ε(Ὁ “Α) BHI 
[Proof as in *74°75, using *74°731, *43°48°49] 
«7476. +:QeCls31.Rel—->Cls.Q|P|R=Q|P'|R.5. 
(a*Q)1 Pf DSR =(a‘Q)1 PT D‘R [*74°7- 701] 
*74761. | :. Hp*74-76.D‘P C0‘Q.0‘P CD‘SR. DSP’ CQ. dP’ CD‘R.D: 
Q|\P R=Q|\P'jR.=.P=P [7471-711] 
x1477. §£:Q,Rel— >Cls.sDIACDQ.sSAACDR.D. 
(Qi R)PAeL—>1.(QIR)P Ae ((Ql| RA} sD 


Dem. 
ΕΟ ATATOL G «44048 . > 
Peep. DP Pen. >: Q|P|R= Q|P|R: =.P=Ff': 
[*43°112] OD: (Q\| BYP = (Q|| BYP’. =.P=FP' (1) 


+.(1).*73°28. DF. Prop 
<TATTL. F:Q,ReClsol. DO CAG. “ας 4. Ds 
(QI BP rel σαν BP re (Ql Ba} aA 


ζω o 4 
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*74°772 and its immediate successors are of very great use in cardinal and 


ordinal arithmetic. 


ATATT2, 2. (a) ἘΤΘ Στ (y)- EL Ry: Ὁ. ReCa 1: 5. eee 
[74°77] . *83-431] 


#14773. ΕἸ Qa RE ReCls— ol. ας 4ῷ. acaR. DOD Ca. sO" CB. >. 
(QI R)Pre1—>1.(Q| RP re (Q|| RY} am 


Dem. 
b.435°64. DF: Hp. d.sDArCA(QP a). sGxaCa(RPB) (1) 
t .443'51. 3+: Hp.d. ((QPa|\(O1R)} Pra=(Q|| R)Par (2) 


Ε. (1). (2). #74771. 5+. Prop 
474 714. ἢ :. ReCls—1:(y) Et Ry:3.|Rel—l - 


Dem. | | 
F. «71166. DF:Hp.d.ReClso 1 (1) 
F.433-431 . Dt: Hp.d.(P).G'P CDR (2) 
b (1) .(2).#74°71 >: Dt:.Hp.2:P|R=P|R. =p. P=P(3) 


F.(8).*71°57.5D5F. Prop » 
*74-775. Γ: Qf sD, Rf sd eCls— 1. DCA. ΟἿ >. 
(Q\R)Prel—1.(QUR)P rc (Qi KA} sr [#74773] 

*748. -:RE(BvyeloCls.=.RfEB, Rh yelCls 

Dem. 7 | | | 
F.#71572, DF: RE (BvyeloCls.=:yeCURa(Bvuy).d,. EI hy: 
[%*22°68.%10°41] syeTRap.d,- Ei αν γε Ray. dy EI RY: 
[*71°572] >REB, Rh yel—Cls:. D+. Prop 
¥74801. Ε:(β υ 7} Κ ἐ018--»1 .Ξ. ΒΊΚ, 1 ε0}5--1 
#7481. Ε: Rf 8'κεῚὶ-- Ο]δ.Ξ. ΕΓ “καΑῚ -» 0 |8. 


Dem. 
b.a71572. Db: Bf steel wCls.=:yeTRnsx. 5, El Ry: 
[*40°11.%10°35°23] =r:aex.yeTRna.d,,- HE! Ry: 
[#11-62.%71°572] =:aex.D,.-Rfacl—Cls: 
(*37°61] | Ξ ΚΓ “κ ]Ἱ -- Οβ :. +. Prop 


#74811. Ε: (s‘x) 4 ReCls—31.=.1R“« CClsl 

7482. Εἰ(β0}}1 Rel Chs.=-81 71 Rel > Cle. RB —y) 0 Ry= 
Dem. 

b .*35°1.*71:17.9 

Ετείβυ γ)1  εἸ1 -- ΟΙδ. 

[*13°12] 


2, yeBuy.thz.yRz.ozy2+L=Yr 
.ceB. yey. 2hz.yRz- Dzy,2+VEY i 


U ill 
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[Transp] a:.ceB—y.-xRz. ee ~(yey.yhz):. 
[*10°21°252] a:.26eB-y.a2Rhz2.dz7- μων “yey: pode 
[*10°28.%37°105] Dice R“(B- γ). 3, .2~e ΓΝ 


[κ24:39] .:. R(B- yn Ry = A (1). 
Ε. (1). 71:22.) : . SO 
Ε: :(β υ ))}1 Rel—Cls. 9. Ί8Ε, y1Re1 Cbs. R“(B- 7) Rey = A (2) 
Γ. 71.22.95: :ΒΊΒε1-» 018. 9.( -- ἹΠΊ Κὶ εἸ --ΞΚ ΟἹ (9) 
Εν «874. DE: R“(8 - - y) 0 Κα τ A.D. «-(- 1) 1a dy] R)= A (4) 
I. (8). (4) 7124.1: B1R,y]Rel—>Cls. R(8—y) a R“y=A.D. 

| —y)]Ruy|Re1lCls. 
[x35°41] | 2.(Bvy)1Rel—Cls (5) 
F.(2).(5). D+. Prop | | 


#74821, Ε: : E(B vy) eCls 1.5 | 
Rr, Rh yeCls 351. R“(B-y) an Ry=A 


#74822. b:(Buy)]Rel—>1.=.81R,y1 Rel 71. R“(B—y) a RMy= A 


[*7 482-801] | | | 
*74823. F: Γ(β ν γ)ε1 -1.Ξ. RPS, ΕΓ γε1 -}1 ἈΚ β -- γ) τ λ 
[*74°8-821] " 
47483, Ε- R“Ba ἢγα Δ. 3: (8 vy) ει ττοιε.ς =.81R,y1Re1Cls - 
| ΓΝ 82] 


#74831, Ε:. RYB a R“y=A.D: J: RNB vy) eCls— 1. RE B,RhyeCls—>1 
474832, Ε:. R“Ba RMy= A.D: (Buy)1Rel—v1. =.81R,y1Rel>1 

[*74:83°801] | 
*714-833. F:.R“Bn R“y=A.D: Overt =.RP8,Rfyclol 
| [¥74'8-831] | a 
#7484, b:.(s%«)]Relt—Cls.= 


1 R«C1—Cls: βιγεκ. Dp, RM“ B-y) a ἔκ τ λ 


Dem. : | 
Γ. Ἀ4018. 48543. 9: Bex. d.81RE(s«)1R: 
[*71°22] | Drs (sx) 1 Rel Cls. 3:Bex.d.81Re13Cls: 
[*37°61] 22] BK CcCi- ΟἹ (1) 


+. #€72°41.437°421. +. (sx)] ΚΕ εἸ --» Cls.D: 


| β,γ ἐκ. 3,,γ. Ἐ“(β —y)aR“y=A (2) 
Fk. ΩΤ 105. Ἀ24.89. > 7 | | 


Fs Buyer. ee R“(@- vy) 0 Ry = As 
Byex.veB—y. aR ᾿᾿ ~(ay). yey. yRz: 
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[Transp] 3: B, yen. zeB. γε. ial yRz.36,-cEy- 
_ [47] Day 2 yey 2hz.yRz. 
| [485-1] Dey HVT R)Z-y(y1R)e (8) 
F.(3).#7117. Db Bye. 3.5... R(B—-y)aR“y=A:] ΕΠ“ ΟῚ -- Ο]5:9 
β,γεκ.Φεβοψεγ. ΔΕΖ. γΠ2. 26,γ,α,ν,ε.ὥπτεν : 
[¥10°23.%40°11.437°1] Ds a {(s'e)] RB} zy {(s%)] Εἰ 2. Dey 2 ατεν: 
[7117] 9:86. κΊ Ἀεὶ --κ ΟἹΒ (4) 
F.(1).(2).(4). D4. Prop 
#74841. Ε:. Rf s'eeCls—1.s: 
ee eee 2,γ. h(B-y) an Ry=A 
14642. F:.(sf«)]Rel—ol.= 
1R“eCl—1: aoa Dey R(B—y) aR y=A [κ͵484.811] 
#74843, Ε:. Rf 8'κε]-1.Ξ: . : 
Rf «eC l—+1:B,yer.e,.-R(B—-y)aR“y=A_  [*7481-841] 


SECTION D 


SELECTIONS 
Summary of Section D. 


The subject to be considered in this section is important chiefly in 
connection with multiplication, both cardinal and ordinal. In order to get 
a definition. of multiplication which is not confined to the case where the 
number of factors is finite, we have to seek a construction by which, from 
a given class of classes, « say, we construct another class which,. when « 15 
finite, has that number of terms which, in the usual elementary sense, 18 
the product of the numbers of terms in the various classes which are members 
of x, and which, whether « is finite or not, obeys as many as possible of the 
formal laws of multiplication. The usual elementary sense of multiplication 
is derived from addition; that is to say, ~ x vis to be the number of terms 
in s‘x, where « 1s a class of μ' mutually exclusive classes each having ν members, 
or vice versa. This sense can be extended to any finite number of factors, 
but not to an infinite number of factors; hence for a number of factors which — 
may be infinite we require a different definition, and this is derived from the 
theory of selections. 


Selections are of two kinds, selections from classes of classes, and selections 
from relations. The latter is the more general notion, from which the former 
is derived. But as the former is an easier notion, we will begin by explaining 
selections from classes of classes. 


Given a class of classes κ, a class pu is called a selected class of « when - 
# 1s formed by choosing one term out of each member of *&. For example, if 
« consists of two members, a and β, and if wea and ye ®, then ων ty is 
a selected class of x. If every constituency elects a local man, Parliament 
is a selected class of the constituencies. If « is a class of mutually exclusive 
classes, 7.e. a class no two of whose members have any member in common, 
then a selected class consists of only one term from each member of «; 1.6. w 
is a selected class if 

wCs'eraex.D,.pnael. 

But if « is not a class of mutually exclusive classes, this does not hold 
necessarily; for a term « which is a member of both a and 8 (where a, Be x) 
may be chosen as the representative of a, while somé other term may be 
chosen as the representative of 8, so that two members of β may belong 
to the selected class. Again, if « is a class of mutually exclusive classes, the 
relation of the representative to its class must be one-one, because, since no 
term belongs to two classes which are members of «, no term can be the 
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representative of two classes. But when « is not a class of mutually exclusive 
classes, a term which belongs to two classes a and 8 may be chosen as the 
representative of both. Thus the relation of the representative to its class 
may be only one-many, not one-one. 

The relation of the representative to its class may be called a selective 
relation. A selective relation of « is one which selects, from every class’ 
a which is a member of «, a certain member ἃ as the representative of a; 
that is, we have, if R is the selective relation, 

aex.IJ,.Raca:GR=x. 
This condition is equivalent to 
Εε1-- Ο5. εξ ε. (“ΚΕ -Ξ-κ. 


If R is a selective relation, D‘R is a selected class; and if μ is a selected 
class, there is a selective relation R such that ~=D‘R. Thus the study of 
selections from classes of classes is wholly contained in the study of selective 
relations. . 

The class of selective relations from a class « is called ea‘«. Thus 
| Reeaik. =. Rel Cls.R Ce. SR=x, 
. | «- 
and eax = (1 Cls) n Rife n Sk. 
Then De,‘ is the class of selected classes. 


It will be seen that, if ae«, R‘a may be any member of a, and we get 
a different R for each different member of a. Thus if we keep the repre- 
sentatives of all the other members of « unchanged, the number of selective 
relations to be obtained by varying the representative of ais the number of 
members of a. Hence the number of selective relations altogether may 
be fitly defined as the product of the numbers of terms possessed by the 
various members of «. In case « is finite, this agrees with the usual definition 
of multiplication; and whether « is finite or infinite, the product so defined 
obeys all the formal laws of multiplication. 


To illustrate the notion of selective relations, let us take a very simple 
case, the case where « consists of two classes a and 8, each of which has two 
members. Let x and y be the members of a, z2 and w the members of 8. We 
assume a+ 8, x+y, z+ w. Then the selective relations of « are the following: 

alauz lB, 

clauw lB, 

ylauz LB, 

ylauw] B. 
Thus they are four in number, 1.6. the number of members of eg‘« is the 
product of the number of members of a and the number of members of 8. 
A similar process would show that our definition of the product agrees with 
the usual definition in any case in which all the numbers concerned are finite. 
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Selections from relations are an obvious generalization of selections from 
classes of classes. We had above | 
«-- 

εδ'κ = (1 — Cls) n Rife n Sx. 
We put, generally, 

Pafxk=(l—o Cls) α RiP a Ge, 
which we derive from the definition 

Ρι-λὲ {AV =(1— Cls) a RIP a Ge) Df. 


This is the fundamental definition in the subject of selections. We have, in 
virtue of this definition, | 


KF: RePaic.=.Kel—+Cls.REP.U‘R=x. 


When «=(‘P, we may call Pa‘« the class of selections from P. Thus 
generally, Pa‘« is the class of selections from Pf « provided « C C‘P; and if 
this condition is not fulfilled, Pa‘«=A. We may call the class Pa‘« the 
class of “P-selections from κι᾿ The class of “e-selections from «” will be 
what we previously called the class of “selective relations of «.” 


It will be observed that we have 
Re Pate.yex.>. Rrye Py. 
Thus if Pry is a class of mutually exclusive classes, ee selects one from 


each of these classes, and is therefore a selective. class of PX ; hence in this 
case | 


= 
D P46 = De45 Px. 


In Cardinal Arithmetic, e4‘« is the important notion, and the more general 
notion Pa‘« is seldom required. In Ordinal Arithmetic, F'4‘« is the important 
notion. It will be seen that 


ReFasxk.=.Rel—-Cls. RGF.d‘R=xk. 


Thus F‘« 15 only significant when « is a class of relations; in this « case we 
have 
: Re Fain. Qex.d.RQe OQ. 
Thus & chooses a representative member of the field of every memwnber of x. 
The most important case is when « is of the form C‘P, where P is a serial 
relation whose field consists of serial relations. Then F4‘C‘P becomes the 
field of a relation which may be defined as the ordinal product of the relations 
composing C‘P; in this way we get an infinite ordinal product analogous to 
the infinite cardinal product. This will be explained at a later stage (#172). 


Although it is chiefly e4‘« and F4‘« that will be required in the sequel, 
we shall treat Pa‘« generally, because this introduces little extra complication, 


and most of the theorems which hold for ea‘« or Fa‘« have exact arialoguce 
for Pa‘x. 
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P4‘«, as above defined, is the class of one-many relations contained in P 
and having « for their converse domain. We know of no proof that there 
always are such relations when « C C‘P. In fact, the proposition — 


KC USP. Dp, ia 


18 equivalent to the “ multiplicative axiom,” 2.6. to the axiom that, given any 
class of mutually exclusive classes, none of which is null, there is at least one 
class formed of one member from each of these classes. (This equivalence is 
proved in *88'36, below.) It is also equivalent to Zermelo’s axiom*, which is 


(a). ql ea‘Cl ex'a; 


hence also it is equivalent to the proposition that every class can be well- 
ordered. In the absence of evidence as to the truth or falsehood of these 
various propositions, we shall not assume their truth, but shall expheitly 
introduce them as hypotheses wherever they are relevant. 


In the present section, we shall begin (*80) by considering such properties — 
of Pa‘« as do not depend upon any hypothesis as to P. We shall then 
(*81) proceed to consider such further properties of Pa‘« as result from the 
hypothesis Γ᾽ «eCls—»1. This hypothesis is important, because it is verified’ 
in many of the applications wé wish to make, and because it leads to important 
properties of Pa‘« which are not true in general when P is not subject to 
any hypothesis. These special properties are mostly due to the fact that 
when P[« isa many-one relation, Pa‘« consists of one-one relations (not merely 
of one-many relations, as it does in the general case). This is proved in 81. 
We then (*82) proceed to consider the case of relative products, 1.6. (P|Q)a‘X. 
It will appear that, with a suitable hypothesis, (P| 9). =| Q“Pa‘Q**r and 
D “(P| ρα = D*PaSQ*A. In the following number (*83) we apply the 
results of *80 to the particular case where P is replaced by ε, which is the 
important case for cardinal arithmetic. In *84 we apply the propositions of 
*81 to the case where P is replaced by e, and where, therefore, we have the 
hypothesis ef'«eCls—+1. This hypothesis is equivalent to the hypothesis 
that no two members of « have any members in common, 2.e. that 


a,Bex.atB.d,,.anB=A. 


When « fulfils this hypothesis, it is a class of mutually exclusive classes. 
For classes of mutually exclusive classes we adopt the notation “Cls? excl.” 
It 1s shown in *84°14 that a Cls* excl is one for which we have ef «¢«Cls— 1. 
When « is a Cls*excl, Df Pa‘« is a one-one relation, and D*‘ea‘« sm eg‘k. 
Also in this case D*‘eg‘« consists of all classes formed of one member from 
each member of «, 1.6. all classes μ such that 


μζϑβκ:ιαεκ. Da. pnael. 


* See his ‘“‘Beweis, dass jede Menge wohlgeordnet werden kann,” Math. Annalen, Vol. u1x. 
pp. 514—516, 
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In #85, we prove various important propositions, of which the chief is a form 
of the associative law*, namely 
F:«eCls*excl. >. ea‘s« sm εδ'εδ''κ. 

Finally, in *88, we consider the question of the existence of selections. This 
cannot in general be proved when « is an infinite class. The assumption that 
εδίκ is never null unless one member of « is null is equivalent to various other 
assumptions, for example to the assumption that every class can be well- 
ordered. One of these equivalent assumptions is called the “ multiplicative 
axiom.” This axiom is equivalent to the assumption that an arithmetical 
product cannot be zero unless one of its factors is zero, and is regarded by 
some mathematicians as a self-evident truth. This can be proved when the 
number of factors is finite, ie. when « is a finite class, but not when the 
number of factors is infinite. We have not assumed its truth in the general 
case where it cannot be proved, but have included it in the hypotheses of all 
propositions which depend upon it. 


* Of. notes to #42°1-11. 


*80. ELEMENTARY PROPERTIES OF SELECTIONS 


Summary of *80. 

In this number, we shall give such properties of P, as follow most directly 
from the definition, without any restrictive be aa as to P. 

| If Re Pa‘x, R selects one member of Pry, whenever yex, as the selected 

referent of y. For, since Re -- Cls. U‘R=x, we have yex. τὸς E! ψ; and 

since RG P, we have yex.D.(R‘y) Py, te. yew. >. Rye Py. Calling R‘y 

the selected referent of y, it is evident that we may replace R‘y by any ae 

member of P‘y, and still have a member of Pa‘«. (This is proved in *80°4.) | 

Thus if Pa‘« has any members at all, we can get as many members as there 

--» 
are members of P‘y by merely altering the selected referent of y, leaving the 
other selected referents unchanged. 


In the present section, we first prove various simple properties of Pa‘«. 
Most of these are almost immediate consequences of 


8014, +: Re Paie.=.ReloCls.REP.dR=x 

The most useful of them are 
*80°2. Feat Pate. d.cC UP 
*80291. Ε: Re Pate. Dd. REPf ec 
8085. CF Re Paice. εκ. dD. BE! RY 
*80°33. Ε:] Pate. D.DSRC P\“« 

We then have various propositions (*80°4—"46) concerned with a | y when 
xPy. Of these the most important are the following : 
“8041. F:RePatix.yex.a@Py.d.[{R~(RY) γ} υ “σ΄ lye Pak 

1.6. given a selective relation R, the selected referent of y (where γε A‘P) 
_ may be replaced by any other term having the relation P to y, and we shall 
still have a selective relation. 


- 
8045. ΓΕ. Ῥαΐγτ {γ Ρν 
We then have a set of propositions (κ80"8--- 54) connecting (PuQ)a(« Ur) 
with Pa‘« and Qa‘A. These are chiefly useful as leading to the next set 


(*80°6—-69), connecting Pa‘(« ν A) with Pa‘« and Pa‘. The most useful of 
these are the following: 


*80°6. FihePake.rX0Cx.d.RfrAcC Pair 

*80°65. Fixenr=A.Re Paik. Se Par.d.Ru Se Pa(ke vr) 

— #8066. bi.endX=A.3: Me Pa(evr).=.(GR,8). Re Pa. SePar.M=RvS 
31—2 
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We have next a set of propositions (*80°7—78) dealing with the relations 
of Mand M+R when (eg.) Me Ῥαί(κ v X) and Re Pa‘«. These propositions 
are seldom used, but they would be useful in considering division. 


We next have a set of propositions (*80°8—'84) dealing with the relations 
of Pafa and P,‘8. The most useful are 


*80°81. F:q! Pata. Pafa=PaSB-I.a=8 
*8082. FratB.D. Patan Pasf8HA 
Finally, we have four propositions (*80‘°9—‘98) on Pa“(‘y v 42) and one 
on P48 v t’z). The most useful of these is 
*809. F:i.y+z.9: Me Paf(t’y v 2). = .(qu,v).uPy.vPz. M=ulyuv)z 


A < 
48001, Ps=X2{r=(1-9Cls) a REP πὶ DE 


x80. bid Pace =-2=(1->Cls) a BP n Ue [421°3. (*8001)] 
¥80-1i1. +. Pate = (1 Cls) a RIP a Oe [#80°1 . κ803] 
48012. +. E! Pate [x80°11 . #14°21] 
48013. ΕτᾺ Pac. =.= Pate δ [κ8012. *30°4] 
48014. b:RePafc.=.Rel—+Cl.REP.GR=x 
[80°11 . 20°43 . 22-33 . x61-2 . *33°61] 

48015. :PGQ.D. Pate C Qate [κ8014] 
#8016. bt: Re Paic.REQ.D. Re Qa‘x | 

Dem. 


+. *80°14. Db: Ree Pain. D.Rel >Cls.d‘R=xk: 
[Fact] Dk: Re Paik-REQ.D. Rel ywCls.d‘R=n. REQ. 


[*80°14] D>. Re Qa’e: Dt. Prop 
*8017. ':QEGP.3.Qa%e=Paien RIQ 
Dem. 
F.*8015. DF: Hp.D. Qat« C Pak (1) 
F.x8011. DE.Qak&e CRISQ | (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF: Hp.d. Qa C Paken RI (3) 
t.*8016. Dk. Pate n ἈΠῸ ς (δ΄ κ (4) 
F.(3).(4).DF. Prop 


This proposition is used in the theory of ordinal multiplication (*172°162). 
#802. b:iq! Pate. 3. ΚΟ ΟΡ | 


Dem. | | 7 
Fk. *8014.DF:RePaix.D. REP.GR=k. 
[*33°264] τὶ G‘kCASP.dSR=k. 
[*13°13] .KCdSP (1) 


F.(1).*10°711°'23.9F. oa 
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48021. bin(eCCU‘P).>.Paie=A [*80-2. Transp] 
«8022. +: Phe=Qfn.d. Paik =Qa‘ 


Dem. ; 
Ε. κ8814. 9 Ε :: ΠΕ πε. 9: Ἐν. «ψεκι. 
[*5°44] >:aRy.>.2Py:=:0Ry.3.0Py.yen: 
[*35°101] =:aRy.d.a(Ph«y () 
b .(1). #1111333. 
b:.d‘R=n.d:REP.=.RGPhe (2) 
(2) 8. Db: G‘R=xnK.3:REQ.=.REQP«K (3) 


ἘΝ ΝΥΝ detuldesabad anode pieced (4) 
Ε. (4). Comm . *5'32.) 

ti Hp.dD:REP.GR=x.=.RECQ.CR=«k: 

[κ80147]79 : Re Pate. =.Re Qa'e:. DF. Prop 

*80°23. Γ. δ κ ξ (Ρ᾿ ea‘ 


᾿ Dem. 
Ε. 8581. κ22ὅ.2}Ὁ. ΡΠ κ τ (Ρ᾽ἢ κ᾿) [κ (1) 


Ε.(1). 80°22. 9. Prop 
48024. tix CU'P.Q=Phx.>. Pate =Qa'I'Q [435-65 . #80°23] 
48025. big! Pate. Q=Phe.d.Pate=QaU'Q [x80-2-24] 
48026. +. PafA=eA - ᾿ 


Dem 
b.48014. Db: Re PafA.=.ReloCls.REP.GSR=A. 
[*33°241] =.Rel3+Cls.RGP.R=A. 
[*13°193] =.Ac1»Cls.AGP.R=A. 
(«7 2°1.25°12] =.R=A. 
[*51°15] =.Ret'A:D+. Prop 


Note that Pa‘A is a unit class, not the null-class. It is owing to this fact 
(as will appear later) that, if μ is any cardinal, μ᾽ Ξε 1. See the note to *83°'15. 


*80°27, Fiqi«.>d.Ase=A 


Dem. ; 
F.*8014,DF: ReAgicx.D.RGA.GSR=k. 
[25°13] _ >.R=A.d‘R=x. 
[*33°241 ] a.K=A (1) 


+ .(1). Transp .*10°11°21.)9 
keqi«.D.(R).RveAgc. 
[#2415] >. Age =A:D+. Prop 
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80°28. 
Dem. 


*80°32. 


Dem. 
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bigl«.Dd.Ane Pate 
Ε. 8014. 5Ε :.ἩκΚ. 3: Re Pak. Dp. 16: 
[*33°241 ] I:Re Pak. Ddp.Q!R: 
[*25°63] D: Ave Pater. D+. Prop - 


F:RePae.d.R=Rf x 


Γ. Ἀ8014, 5Ε:ΗΡ.9.αΠ τα. 
- [*35°452] D.R=Rf«: d+. Prop 


bi RePae.d.REPh« 


F .*80°14. *33°14.5 

F:.Hp.d:e2Ry.3,,-cPy.yek. 

[*35°101] Dz,y+t(PPxe)y:. 4. Prop 
F:RePatxk.yex.D>. EI! RYy | 

Ε. 8014. 5Ε:ΗρΡ.32.  ε1-- ΟἹ ψέα ΑΕ. 

[*71:163] ᾿ >.E! Ry: D5. Prop 


| ~ 
F:Re Pate. yen. 3. Rye Pry 


+. *8014.3t:Hp.>.Rel+Cls. REP. yeQR. 


(*71°31] >. REP. (Ry) Ry. 
[κ28.441] — ι( ΡΨ. 

-- 
[*32°18] >. Rye Py: D+. Prop 


| > 
bi. Re Pake.diyex.=.E!Ry.=. Rye Py 


ΕΓ. 8014. :. Ηρ. :Πετκ: 


[*33°43] Dr EIRYy.Dd.yexn (1) 
Εν #1421. 3b: Rye Py. >. E! Ry: 
[(] Ε:ΗρΡ.9: ψε Ρν. γε (2) 
F.(1).(2).*80°3°31. 55. Prop 

F:RePafxe.d.D‘RC Px 


F.*80°14.%*37°25.)+:Hp.d.DSR=R “eK. REP. 
[*37°201] 2. DSRCP“c:3+. Prop 


Fk: RePakk. DS. EW R“«.R“«c=DSR 


F.*x8014.3F:Hp.d.Rel—+Cls.d‘R=x. 
[*71°16.%37°25] D.EN AR“. R“«k=DIR: 3+. Prop 
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«80°35. Ε: Re Pa'x.>.D‘SR=2 ((qy).yex.c2=Ry} [*87-6 . 80°34] 
«80°36. +:R,SePate.d.RfauSf—aePace 


Dem. | 

Ε. 7126. D+:Hp.d.RfaSf—ael—Cls (1) 
"35°64. DF. d(Rha)nd(sf—a=A | (8) 
Ε. (1).(2).#71:24.+:Hp.d.RfawSf—aelCls (8) 
+. *35°64.*80°714. DE: Hp.d.d(Rfa)=xena.d(Sf—a)=n«—a 
[24°41] : >.d(RhavwSf—a)=« (4) 
+ 435-441 .%8014.3+:Hp.>.RfaGP.Sf—aGP. | 
[%23'59] | >. RfawSt-aGP 5) 


Ε. (3). (4). (5). κ8014. 35. Prop 
This proposition is used in dealing with Bee and less among cardinals 

(*117°68). 7 
#804. -:RePaix.yen.cRy.cPy.d.[((R+elyua lye Pak | 

This proposition is important. It-shows that, if Re Pa‘« and « is the 
selected referent of y (1.6. is R‘y), then « may be replaced by any other 

member of Pry without our ceasing to have a member of Patk. 
Dem. 


Ε. δ. ΡΕ.ΗρΡ.ϑισ Κυς κ: 

[*72°91] | “5: Ε΄. -- 5 4. γὺ)5Ξ -(4.- αῳ4Ἀνγ}) 
[κ8014.κ66:16] =K— Uy ῳ 
Ε. (1). κ885261. DF:Hp.d.d(R-alyu2 4. γ}Ξ (κ« -τ ‘y) va Ly 
[*55°15] © : Ξε (κ --᾿ χὴν ἐν 
[51.291] : 'πκ (2) 
Ε. (1). κὅ5:15.. ars ; Hp. >.d(k+alyad(a ly)= ἐπ δον 
[κ24.21] =A. | 
[*7 1°24.%80°1 4] .. (Rx 4 γὴυ “' byeloCls (3) 
b.x8014.%553.9F: Hp.d.R+alyEP.a lyCP. | 
[*23°59] 9.(Κε συ Κγυσ γε} (4) 


Ε.(9). (8). (4). 80°14. DF. Prop 
48041. ΕἸ RePa'e.yex.0'Py.>.[{R+(RYy) γ) uw Lyle Pate 
Dem. 
Εν *80°3 . #3032. +: Hp.>.(R‘y) Ry (1) 
Ε. (1). *80°'4. DF. Prop 
48042. biq! Pate. D.sPaie=PP Κ᾿ 
Dem. 
Ε..Κ4111.9 Ὁ: (sPake)y. 
[κ8014] 
[*35°101] 


(qh). Re Pakx. xRy. 
ΡΨ YER. : 
-0(PPe)y | (1) 


UU ill 
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Γ. *80°41:. *35°101. 5 
b:RePaix.a(Phe)y.d.[{R~(Ry)  Lypual yje Pak. 
[*55°132] .[{R+(R‘y) Ly}uaelylePa‘k. fa (RY) Lyjualyly- 
[41-141]. a (8 Pate)y | (2) 
bw (2). Exp. #11113.5b: Re Pate. >. Ph Gs Pate (3) 
b.(3).*1011-23. Dkiqg! Pate. D.PheGHPae . (4) 
b.(1).(4). 4. Prop ) 
*80°43. F:x2Py.= hye δέν 
Dem. 
F.#72'182 .x55°15. 5+. Hige te Cin: Ca ly=ty | (1) 
F.*d5°3 . DIt:aPy.=.xlyEeP | (2) 
b.(1).(2).#473. DkivPy.=.alyCP.xclyel1oCls. (aely)=uy. 
[*80°14] 2 bLyePait'y: D+. Prop 
*80°44. F:RePait'y.d.R=(RYy) ly 
Dem. 
F.*8014.5F:Hp.3.Rel Cls. R= ty. 
[*37°25] 9. Rel—Cls.UR=u'y. DSR = Rly 
[*53-31.*71°163] =URY. 
[*55°16] >.R=(Ry) Ly: Db. Prop 
*8045. +. Paftty=] ΝΣ 
— Dem 
aly 
Ε. Ἀ58181 9} : Rely“ Pty. 
[92:18] . (2) Φῷψ. R=aly. 
[*80°43] Re Patty (1) 
—b.5804431. Db: Re Patty. . R= (RY) Ly. Bye Py. 
[*14-205] (qa).R=0 y.aePy. 
[*88:131] >.Rel y“Pry | (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop ἣΝ | | 


i) ll Ἷ 


—> 
(qxv).ce Py. R=aly. 


U lil ill 


U 


48046. big! Patty. s.q! Py. s.yeC'P [480-45 . 487-45. 438-41] 
8056. Fixenr=A. Re Paik. SeQsr.d9. Ru Se (Pw Qya(« va) 
Dem. | . 
F.*8014. 5+: Hp. 3. R, Sel Cls.TR=«.GS=r~’.REP.SEQ. 
[Hp.#33-261.*23-72] 9. R,Se1—>Cls. 4 ὁ U‘S=A.0(RvS8)=nunr. 

LuSEPuQ. 
[*7 1°24] >. RuSel 9Cls.d(RuS)=nxvrA.RvuSECPuQ. 
[κ80.14] >.huSe(Py Q)a(«e var): DF. Prop 
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*80°51. 


Dem. 


*80°511. 


Dem. 


*80'52. 


Dem. 


¥80°53. 


Dem. 


— «80°52. 
*80°29 . 


[κ835:412] 


ΕΟ ΡΕ-Λ. Re Paik. SeQar.2.-RuSe(Py Q)a(e vr) 


F.*1024.3-F:Hp.d.q! Pakk. 

[*80°2] 3. COP. 

[κ22.48] >.«nrACd‘Pan. 

[Hp.*24°13] D>.KNA=A (1) 


F.(1).*80°5.D6. Prop 


FinendQ=A.AnUTSP=A.Me(PuQ)s(KvrA)-9. 
Mfxe=MAP.MSA=MAQ 

+. %80°14. 423621. +: Hp.d.M=Ma(PvwQ). 

[KB517] >.MPc=Ma(PvQ)f 

[*35°644] | =MAPh« 

[κ3ὅ:642.κ9 5.94] =Ma(Ph«w Pfr) 

[κ85.412:17] - ΜΊ (κυ) 

[κ80-29] -ΜᾺΡ (1) 
P,n, 

ES. a) $a ἀν DbrHp.>.MpA=Ma Ὁ (2) 


F.(1).(2).5F. Prop 
bixnndQ=A.rAndP= A. Me(PuQ)alevd). >. 
Mf xe Pate. MPre Qar 


Ε. ἈΒΟἼ4. 7126. 9 Ὲ:ΗΡ.9. Mf κ, ΜΥΔ εἰἸ -- 618 (1) 
F.480°511. | Dt:Hp.d.Mfe=MAP.MSA=MAQ. 
[x23-43] ὁ >.MP«GP.MfAEQ (2) 
+. *80°14.*2258.3+:Hp.d.<CAM.racaM. 

[¥35-65] >.0‘Mtc=ne.GMpra=rxa = (3) 


Ε. (1). (2). (8). #8014. Ε΄ Prop 
Fix ndQ=A.AnGSP=A.9: 
Me(Pvu Q)a(evr).=- (GR, 8S). Re Paik -SeQar.M=RhvS 


DF: Hp.Me(Py Qya(Kvar).d.MP ce Pate. MPrAcQsr (1) 
D+: Hp(l).39.¢M=Mf (evr) | 
=MphcoMPr (2) 


—b.(1). (2). Db: Hp. dD. Me(Pu Q)a(evr).>. 


(qR,S).Re Pate. SeQsrx.-M=Ru8S (3) 


F.*8051. DF:.Hp.d:RePakk. SeQir1.M=RvS.)D. 


Me(PoQ)a(« vr): 


[#11-11-3'35] —6O (GR, 5). Re Paka Se Gar. ἤξ υ 5.3. 


Me(PwQ)a(eur) (4) © 


Ε.(8). (4).39 Ε. Prop 
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*80'54. Fi.nndQ=A.rAnUSP=A.): | 
Re Patx.SeQar..=.(qM). oa): R= Μγκ. S=Mfr 
Dem. | 
F.*80°51. DF: Hp. Re Pate. Se Qasr... eee (1) © 
F.*8014. DF: Hp(1).d.nc4ndS=A.AnGR=A. 
[*35°644] 9. (Ευ 5) κξΞ ΒΥ κι  ἂυ δ). Ξ 3}.λ. 
[κ80:990] ΄ D.(RvS8)Pe=R.(RvS)Pra=S  —_—__ 2) 
F.(1).(2). DF: Hp. Re Pave. SeQar.>. | 
7 RvSe(PuQa(e va). (Ry S8)Pe=R.(RvS)Pra=F. 
[*10°24] >.(qM).Me(PyQ)a(evr). MPe=R.MPrA=S (3) 
F.*80°52. DEF: Hp.d: Me(PuQj(Kvra). R=Mhu«.S=MPr.d 
| RePaikt.SeQatr: 
[*10°11-°21°23] — (GM). Me(P uy Q)a(evr).R=Mfxe.S=MfA.5. 
Re Paik. 8SeQar (4) 
F.(8).(4). > F. Prop 


#806. +: Re Pate. Cun.d. Rp re Par 


Dem. | | 
F.*8014.%71:26. DF: Hp.d.RfrAc1—>Cls | (1) 
— F. #8014. *385:441. 5+: Hp.d.RPAGP (2) 
Ε. «8014. *35'65. Dk: Hp.d.CsSRPA=Ar (3) 
| Ε. (1). (2). (3). «8014.55. Prop 
Ἀ8061. Ε: [κε Pate. MP re Par. Dd. ΜῚ (κα νλὴ)ὴς Pa(e vr) 
Dem. | | 


F.x806.3F:Mpre Par.d. ΜῈ06 -- κ) ει, -- κ): 

[Fact] ὈΡ:Ηρ.9. [κει κ. MP -- κ). Ὁ. -- κ). 
[κ80.5..κ24.21] 9. Μῆκυ Mf a—«)e Paf{eu(r—«)}. 
[*35°412.%22'91] D.MP(evar)yePa(evr): DF. Prop 

#8062. F:MePa(eur).d.MP wee Pa. MpPrXe Par [806 . #2258] 
*80'621. Ε: Mf (evr)e Pak vr). >. Mp we Pate. ΜΓ ΧΕ Par 


Dem. 

7 F.*35°31. 5b. {Mp (ie va) [ἔκ ξό ΗΓ (Ke υ Ἀ) ἃ καἹ 
[22-631] -Μκ, ς (1) 
Similarly +.{Mf(eva)tfra=MP λ | (2) 


F.(1).(2).*8062.5+. Prop 
8068. b:MPeePa'e.MpPre Pard.=.MP(e vr)e Pa(e unr) [8061621] 
#8064. Ε: OM =Kurn.d:MpPwePaie.MP re Par.=.Me Pa(e vr) 


Dem. . 
F.*35°452.5F:Hp.d.M=Mf (Kvn) (1) 
F.(1).*8063.35. Prop | 
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*80'65. Fixanr=A. Re Paix. SePair.D RuSePs(« vr) 


| #805 δ 


*80651. Ε: Re Pa‘. Se Pad. 3. Ro ΒΓ 0 -- κ) € Pa v 2) 
Dem. 


: #2356 


+. κ806. ΞΕ :ΗΡ.9. 5} 0. -- κ)ε Ῥω -- κ). : 

[8065] 9. κυ 5Ἐ0 -- κ) ε Ῥαίκν ( -- κ)}. 

[*22-91] | >.RuS(A—«)ePa(evr): DF. Prop 
*80°66. F:.cnr=A.)D: | | 

| Me Pa(evr).=.(GR,8).Re Pate Se Par.M=RvS 


Dem. 
ΓΕ. 8062. DF: Me Paf(evr).d.Mf we Pake.MPre Par (1) 
Εν 95.452. DF: Me Pale var). d.M=MP (Kvn) 

[435-412] | | ΜΈ κυ ΜΙᾺ ay 
b.(1).(2). DE: MePa(evr).D. MP we Pate. MprcPar.M=M feo Mr. 
(*11:36] " D.(qR, 8). RePa‘e.SePsr.M=RvuS (8) 
k.*8065. Dk:.Hp.3:RePaie.SePar.M=RvS.9.MePa(kvnr): 
[*11°11:3°35] ὩΣ: (qh, S).RePaie.SePar..M=RvS.)9. 


Me Pa" vr) (4) 

Ε. (3).(4). DE. Prop | 7 
#80661. bixnr=A. Re Pate. Se Pard.d.R=(RwS)fPu.S=(RoS)Pr 
Dem. | . 
F.x8014. 2':Hp.d>.dR=«n.dSanKk=A. (1) 


[*35°452] | >.Rfc=R (2) 
F.(1).(2).*85°644. DF: Hp.d.(RuS)fce=Rh (3) 
Similarly | F:Hp.2d.(RwS)fas=s8 (4) 
Ε. (9). (4). 55. Prop : : 


*80'67. Fi.nnrA=A.ID:RePaie.SePanr.=. | 
(q¥M).MePai(xvr) R=MPuk.S=MPar 
Dem. 

Εν #80°65°661.Db:. Hp. Dd: Re Pate. Se Pa.D. 

RuSePa(evaA). R=(RvS)Pe.S=(RuyS)pr. 
[*10°24] >.(qM).MePa(evra).R=Mfx«.S=Mfra_ (1) 
Εν. 80°62. Dk: Me Pa(e vr). R=MP un. S=MPr.Dd. Re Pax. Se Pan: 
[10°11-23] DE (qM).MePa(evr). R= MP x. S=MPnr.>. 
RePake.Se Pad (2) 
εν ().(8). DF. Prop ree 
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80°68. ΕἸ Re Pa(x—U'y). yeu. aPy.d. Ruel ye Pa‘ 


Dem. 7 | 3 

ΟΠ Εὠχ8048. DF:Hp.Dd.2] ye Patty (1) 
Ε. 242]. 95Ε.(κ --κι)")ἂΏὴααιψελ. (2) 
F.(1).(2).*8065.D+:Hp.d.Ruexl ye Pa{(«—uy) very}. | 
[*51-221] | >. hurl ye Paice: Dt. Prop 

*80°69. Ε: STAN NA lee Ht Pa'e. qt Par 

Dem. 

+. 80°62. DE: al Pat(c υ 2) 2.4! Pak .q! Par | ς (41) 


+. #806. DEiqiPar.d.q!Pa(A—«): 
[Fact] DhkiqlPate.q! Patrt.D.q! Pate. q!Pa(a—«) (2) 
Ε. 8065. DE: Re Paik. Se Pa(ra—«).d.Ru Se Pa(e vr): 
[%10°11-23] Dk sq! Pate. q! Paf(A—«).D.q! Pa(e vr) (3) 
F.(2).(3) Derg! Pate. qi ParA.9.q! Pa(K var) (4). 
F.(1).(4). 95. Prop 

807. -:U°PadQ=A. eC U‘P. aAcCdQ. Me(PwQ)(evd). ω. 

M = Qe Patk. M = PeQaXr 


Dem. 
F .*33'33 .*8014.5+:Hp.>.PAQ=A.MEPvQ. 
[*25°491] >.M+Q=MAP.M+P= =MAQ (1) 
b .422°48 .42413.5D+:Hp.d.nendQ=A.rAnMdP=A. 
[#80°511°52] Da. MAP e Paik. MAQEQX (2) 


Ε.(1)ὴ. (2). 4+. Prop 
8071. Ε:ΘΠ Pa dMQ=A.M~Qe Paik. ewe: as Me(PoQ)a(«vr) 
Dem. 
+ . #3333 DE: Hp. >.PaAQ=A. 
[κ2 5.498] >. M=(M~P)o(M~Q) Ὁ 
Εν κ805. Dt: Hp.d.r1cd‘Q. 
_— [*22°48.4%2413] oe aha A. 
{80°51 ] 9. (21--ἰφ)υ (M=P)e (Pu Q)a(e vd) (2) | 
Εν (1). (9). Dk. Prop 
480°72. Ε: ~<TPadQ=A.«cCAP.rACdT. 5: 
Me(Pu Qa(evr).=.M~Qe Paix.M—Pe Qasr [κ807.11] 
*80'73. §:Q=Pf«.R=PfA.D.Pa(evay=(Qu R)a(« vr) 
Dem. | 
Εν 435-412. D+: Hp.d.QuR=Ph(cvnr). 
[480°23] | 5.(ρὺ Bae vr) = Pa(e Ἀ): Db. Prop 
*80°731. t:Q=Pfh«.R=Pfra.«cvrA CP .3.c=AQ.rx=GA‘R 


em. . 
F.*22559.Dt: Hp.d.«<CGP.raCc dP. 
[9665]. .κ- ῷ.λεΟ ον : Dt. Prop 
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90.782. 


Dem. 


#80°74. 


Dem. 


*80°75. 


80-76. 


_ Dem. 


b:Q=Phe.R=PPr.car=A.>.dQaG‘R=A 
Ε. 43564. >b:Hp.d.0QCn. ‘RCA. 

[κ29.49] 9. α Ὁ Δα ΠΕ ςκαλ. 

[κ24.18] >.0Qn G‘R=A:D+. Prop 


rixnr=A.MePal(evr).o. 
Mh «=MfP-rvA=M=—Pfa.Mfra= Mh—e= se 


b. #244, Dk: Hp. Ds Μκ- MP (evr) r} 
[*35°31] | = {MP (evr p—r 
[*80°29] | = MP—2r (1) 
Εν *80°732 . D+: Hp.d.d(Ph xn d(Phajy=A. _ 
[*33°33] : D.PheAPfa=A (2) 
Εν *80°291 D+: Hp.d.MEPf(«evx). 
[*35°412] >.MEPfeuPfra (3) 
F.(2).(3).*25491.3+:Hp.d>.M+PPfra=MAPf« 
[*35°17]  =(MAP)fP x 
[%80°14.%23°621] | =Mh«. . (4) 
+ .(1).(4). >+:Hp.d.Mpe=Mf-a= M~Pf»r (5) 
Similarly t:Hp.>.MfPa=Mf—«=M=Pfx« (6) 


F.(5).(6). D6. Prop 


krenrv=A.MePa(evr).d. M+ PP re Pan. ste ΠΕῈ ἘΩ͂Ν 


[κ80062.14] 

FH: Me Pap. RePa‘r. REM.D.M~ Re Pa(u— x). 

F. 8014. Dt: Hp.d.0‘R=n.0M =p (1) 
F.*80°14.*7291.5+: Hp.>.d(M~R)=aAM-A‘R 

fo] : | =p-K (2) 
+ .*80°14.%71:22.)':Hp.>.M+Rel—-Cls | (3) 

Εν #8014. κ28.47. 5: Hp.d. .M+REP (4) 


«8061. 


Dem. 


Ε. (2). (3). (4). κ8014.3. Prop. 


bixanr=A.MePa(evr) RePaie. REM.D.M~Re Par 
F.x8076. Dt:Hp.d.M+Re Paf{(e ν Δ) -- κὶ : (1) 
b.4244. Dk: Hp.d.(evajy—K=r (2) 
F.(1).(2). >. Prop 

b:MePatu.M~RePa(u—«)- REM. «Cp.d. Re Pak 

+. «80°76. >+:Hp.>.M+(M~R)e Pa{u—(u—«)} (1) 
Εν a25-411. >+:Hp.d.M=Rw(M=R) (2) 
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F.x2521. D+. RA(M~R)=A | (3) 
F .(2).(8).*254.3+:Hp.>.M+(M+R)=R (4) 
f.*24411-:214 Db:Hp. 9. μ-ᾷμ-- κ)τκ (5) 
᾿ Ε. (1). (4). (5). | D+. Prop , 
480771. Fiear=A.MePa(evr).M>Re Pan. RGM. >. Re Pac 
Dem 


bia244. Db: Hp.D.ra(evry—e τ 6 
Ε. (1). 8017. D+. Prop 
— «8078. Ε: ΜΈΡΑ μα Μν.2. Μασ  {γὲ}Ὀ4,(μ-- τ) 


F.*553. DE: Hp.d.c#LyCM 7 (1) 
F.x8014.3+:Hp.d.aPy. | 
[*80°43 ] D.abye Paty (2) 


F.(1). (2). «80°76. 5 F . Prop 

*80°8. big! Pate. Dd. OS Paie =e 
+. *8042.3b:Hp.>. Pate = Pp κ (1) 
b . (1). #802. *35°65. D+. Prop 

x8081. iq! Pata. Pafa=Pa'B.d.a=8 


Dem | . 
Ft. *30°37.3:Hp.d. AS Pafa= SPB. 
[*80°8] _ >.a=B8:)DF. Prop 
«80°82. F:atB.Dd.Pafan PafB=A 
De | 


m. 
+. *8014.5h: Re Pata. SePa'B.d.cR=a.0S=P: 
[413-13] DF:.Hp.d:Re Pata. Se Pa‘p.d.GR+aS. 
[*30°37.*33°121.Transp] .ΠῈ 5 (1) 
F.(1).*24°37 . >. Prop 
The following proposition is used in *80°84 and in’ the ‘theory of double 
similarity (*111-3). | 
*80°83. F.(—t'A)1Pacl—l 
Dem. | 
fF. #8012 .*71:166. 3+. Pacl—Cls. 
[71:27] Dt .(—t'A)1 χὰ εἸ -- 6] (1) 
t.*35°1. #5115.) | 
bir {(—t8A)] Pa} α. χα {(— eA) Pa} B 
= ATA. APaa. VP,B . 
[*2454.%80°13] ΞΞ.ἢ !: I~A.A=Psa.rvA= Psp . 
[*80°81] >.a=8 : (2) 
Ε.(2). «71-171 .5F.(—tSA)] PaeCls—1 © (3) 
Γ. (1). (3). 35. Prop 
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*80°84. Ε: Are Pax. 2D. Paesmn 


Dem. ᾿ 
Εν. 45136. Db: Hp.d. Pate CA. (1) 
[κ87.42] ὁ >. Pate = ((- UA) Ps Mee (2) 
F.#8012.#35431. Dt. eCOPa. 
[*37°51] ε.κς Pa“Pa“c . | (3) 
b.(1).*87°2. Db: Hp.d. Pa Pate C Pai (— tA) 
[κ37.4] ς ας 0A) Pa} (4) 
Ε.(8). (4). Dh: Hp.d.«CM'{(— 0A) 4 Pa} (5) 
+. (5). ¥80°83. #7322. Db: Hp.d. {(— tA) Pa}“«sm « (6) 
F.(2).(6). DF. Prop 


_ The three following propositions are useful both in cardinal and in ordinal 

multiplication (#113 and *172). 
«809. Ε: γ8 2.2: Me PaM(tty ¥ (4). (qu,v)-uPy.vPz.M=ulyuvltz 

Dem. 
F.*80°45°66. DF: Hp.d: Me Patty viz) .= 

<> 
(qR,S).Rel sith: Sel Pe, M=RvS. 

| [38°131.43218] =.(qu,v).uPy.vPz.M=ulyuvtz:.3+. Prop 
*80°91. ΕΣ ΠΕΡ, (ιν ἔτη .9. ΜεΞε (Μῳ ) Ά.γυ (“2 ὁ 

Dem. 

F.#716.%8014.5 


t:Hp. >. M=4Q (qu). wetty viz. Q=(Mw) |v} 


[451-235] = 8Q(Q=(M'y) Ly.v.Q=(M2) 12) 
[451-232] = 8*{"(Mty) γ ὦ (M2) | 2} 


[*53°13] =(M‘y) L yu (Mz) 2: at. Prop 
*80°9'91 can be extended, by precisely similar proofs, to any finite number 
of variables y, z,.... They will, on occasion, be assumed for three or four 


variables, without fresh proofs. 
*80°992. ΕἸ ytz.9.D* Patty vt) = E((qu, v).uPy.vPz.F=tuv ev} 
Dem. 
Ε. 55°15 .*383'26. IE.Diulyurl a=tuviy (1) 
Ε.(1). κ809. κ876.9} :.Ηῆρ.9 :- Fe D*Pai(tty v tz). = 
(qu,v,M).uPy.vPz.M=ulyvurdz.E=tuviv. 
[*¥13°19] .(qu,v).uPy.vPz.€=tuviu: dt. Prop 
#8093. big! Pa(ufyvetz).=.y,26eU°P [*80°46°69 ] 
#8094. big! Pa(@ut%).=.q!Pa'B.zeU‘P [80-46-69] 
From this proposition, together with *80°26 (which gives q!Pa‘A), we 
shall obtain an inductive proof that Pa‘8 exists whenever 8 is a finite class 
contained in C‘P (cf. *120°611). 


{tl 


#81. SELECTIONS FROM MANY-ONE RELATIONS 
Summary of *81. 


When Pf « is a many-one relation, Pa‘« has many important properties 
which do not hold in the general case. In the first place, Pa‘« consists wholly 
of one-one relations. In the second place, if Re Pa‘«, D‘R takes one term 

-» 

and no more out of each member of P*‘x. Again, if Re Pa‘«, R is determinate 
when D‘B is given; ie. R,Se Pate. DSR=D‘S.3.R=S. It follows that 
D**P,%« is similar to Pa‘«; hence the number of members of Pa‘« is the 
number of ways of choosing one member out of each class belonging to Px. 
It should be remembered that when Pf « is many-one, P“‘« is a class of 
mutually exclusive classes, 2.6. no two different members of P‘‘« have any 
common member. This follows immediately from *71:181. 

As explained in the introduction to this section, the propositions of this 
number are chiefly useful on account of their application to the case of ε. 
This application is made in *84. The most important. propositions in this 
number are: 

*811. +b:Pfh«eeClsa1.3.PafeCl—l 
#8114. F:PfheeClsol. Re Paik.d.R=(D‘R)" Ph«e=PADRT« 

This proposition, by exhibiting R as a function of D‘R, leads immediately 
to | 
8121. ΕἸ Ρ, κε ]β--} 1.9. ΒΓ Pateel—1. D“ Pate sm Pa‘ 

This is the principal proposition of this number. The following also is 
important : 7 


-" 
#8122. b:PhxeCls—91.3.D“Paie=f lye. dy.pn Pyeli pC PKr} 


«811. +: PfheeClsa1.3.Pake Cll 


Dem. 
b.x8014. Dk: Re Paix... Rel—>Cls (1) 
+. *80°291.3b:. Re Pate.d: REPL er: 
[*71°221} 2:PheeCls71.5.ReCls1 (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 


48111. b:PPceCls—1. Re Pafe.weD‘R.D.E! Rx. (ΡΤ κ) Re 
Dem. 


b.k71165.4811.3+:Hp.>.E1R@. dd) 
[*30°32.*31:11] 9. ΕΒ (Ra). 
[*80:291] | 9. (ΡῚ x) Re 7 (2) 


F.(1).(2).9F. Prop 
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48112. ΕἸ: PP κε ]8- 1. Re Pa‘e.ceD'R.D. 
Βα =(1y) (y ex @Py) =(«1 Pye 


Dem. | | 
+. #71:361.3+:.Hp.d:0(P} κ) ἕῳ. τ. Rie = (Cav(Ph κ))} 
[81°11] 5: Rx = {Cnv“(Pf «)} ‘a 
[¥35°52] | =(e{Pye ῳ 
[*35°1] “" =(1y) (yeu. xPy) (2) 
b.(1).(2).D. Prop | | 


8118. a τὸ λυ τς 
Dem. 
Γ. #8112. 54 1: :Hp.>: ceDR.O:y= Rn. = y= (1 P)a: 


ΟΡ] 861] 3: aRy = -a(Pfx)y. 
' [*35°101] | ἐπι Be aPy. yer (1). 
Ε.(1).κ5.32.9 | | | 
ἣν Ε:Ερ. sp oeDR. aRy.=.c£eD‘R.xPy.yen: 
[κ3814.κ4.71] I: aRy.=.ceDSR. wPy. -yex:. +. Prop 
#8114. b:PfheeCls—ol. Re Pate. >. R=(D‘R)1Phe=PADR te 
[81-13 . *85-102°822], 


This proposition, by exhibiting R as a function of D‘R, shows that 
a member of Pa‘« is determinate when its domain is given, provided 
Ph «eCls—l. 


481°15. F:PPeeCls1. Re Paie. yen. > .uRy=DiRa Pry 


Dem. | 
ΓΕ. 8118. OF:.Hp.d:aRy.=,.ceD‘R.axPy: 
: | Ξ» - 
[*32°18] ὌΝ ϑιφε έν. Ξ  ΦεΕ  ΈΡῳ: 
- - 
[*20°43.%22°33] a: Biy=D‘RA Py: 


—> 
[*53°31.471°163.%80°14] D2 ἐν = DSR a Ply:. D+. Prop 


#812. +z. Ph «eCls31.R,Se Paice. D:D‘R=D‘S.=.R=89 
Dem. ) ore : 
Εν %30°37.43312.34:R=S.3.D‘R=D‘S | (1) 


ΟΕ. ἈΒ114. 41812. 5b 2. Hp. d: erat D‘S.3.R=PADSf x 
[8114] Ὄ a 8 (2) — 


F.(1).(2).F. Prop 


#8121. +:PheeCls>1.>.DfP Paieel—l. DPatesm Pate 
[481-2 . *71°59. 473: 98] 
R&WI a ae 7 “ee 32 
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This proposition is very important. The class D Pa‘, wick PfxeClsl, 
is formed, as wé shall prove later, by making every possible selection of one 


term out of each member of PY, each such selection giving us one member 
of D“Pa‘«. The fact that, with the above hypothesis, the class of classes 
D‘‘P«‘« has the same number of terms as δέκ (which results from the above 
proposition), is of great onlity 3 in the ey of oni ‘multiplication and 
exponentiation. 


#81°211. ΕἸ Ph eeCls—+1..D"Pae CA lye. Dy.un Pyels pC Px} 
Dem. , | = 4 
#8115 4521.34: Hp. Re Pate. w=DR.D:yen.Dy-un Pyels | 
[*10°11-°23'35] 9 tr. Hp:(qR). Re Pafk.p=D‘R: A εκ Ὁ paPyel:. 
[*37°6.433-12] Dh: Hp.weD “Pak. di yen. ἢ, μα Pyel (1) 
ΠΕ 80.291. #33" 968. 9 
ες >Re Pat. p= DSR.D. uCD(Pf x). 
[x37°401] | | D2. uC PK: 


[*10°11:23°35 ] D':(qR).Re Pate. w=DIR.D. nC Px 
[*37°6.*3312] Dhipe D“Pae.>D. eC Pn (2) 


—F.(1).(2). Dt. Prop 


481212. bi. yen. Dy. po Pryel: pC Perd.peD“ Pate. μΊ PPue Pate 
Dem. | 


Εν #35442 . #87402. D 

bi ΒΕ μΊΡΓ n.d. REP.OR= κα Pp. DR= po Phe (1) 
F. 52°16. Dk:.Hp.diyex.d.qiwna Pry. 

[a3 746.432 241] D,-ye Pp 

[422-1] Die PHp (2) 


Ε. (1). (2). #22621.3+:Hp.R=p1Pf«.>. nore oe D‘R=yp (3) 
#3218 .435102. Dk: Hp (8).3: yen. oy Ry = Pre te 


zat 
[Hp] _, ve Rtyel: 
[437-702] ὁ σι: RKC: 

[(8).Κ11:1] st Rel > Cls ΕΝ (4) 
Ε. (8). (4). «8014. DF: Hp.d.n1Phwee Pa. Dut ΡΥ πα. (5) 
[*37°6] De D"Paie (6) 


.(5).(6). +. Prop 


: | -- 
8122. ΕἸ, κΕεΟΙΒ-- 1.3. δ ι κτ-βίψεκ. Ξ.υ.. μα Peli pC Pe} 
[Κ81.211219] | 
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*81:221. Ε: PP κε ]8β -- 1.2. Pate =](Pf x) DPake 
Dem. 
Ε. *81°14.%37°62.5 
F:.Hp.3: Re Pai. dp. R=(DIR)1 Pf κ. DRe DPakk. 
[Κ10:24] De: (qu). Κε μΊήΡῚ κ με “Ραμ. 
[438-131] 5... Ret(Pp «e)D" Pak (1) 
F .*81°22'212. D+: Ηρ.2: με Pa. d,.e [Pp we Pak: 
[437°61] > :4( Ph x) D* Pate C Pate (2) 
F.(1).(2). 35. Prop : 
481-23, Ε: Pi eeCls1. Re Pate. εκ. Ὁ. ΚΕ -- Py =D‘R-URYy 
Dem | | . 
>. 7 - 
. 2298... 1 -- βψ -Ξ-ΞἸ κα -(ὉΚΝὶ ἃ ἢ.) (1) 
b.x8115.Db:Hp.d.D‘R-(D'Ra P'y)=D'R-URYy (ὦ 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 
#8124. Ε: ΡΠ κε ῸΟ]β- 1 μεθ “Paik. yen. dep ως D“Pa(« -Ξ ει“) 
Dem. 
F.*80°78. 30: Re Patk.yexr.d.R+(Ry) | ye Pane — vy). 
[4376243312] Ὁ >. DI R=(RY) | y}eD“Pa(e—v'y) (A) 
F. #811 .%*80°14.9 
t:PPheeCls—1.RePaie.yex.d.Rel—l.yeCR. 
[*72°911.*71°31.4%55°3] >. D{R~ (RY) J yf =DIR-URy 
[481-23] =DR-Py (ὦ 
b.(1).(2). Dt: Hp (2). D'R=p.d.p— Ρὶν e D! Pate — ty) (3) 
Γ. (9). *10°11°23°35 . *387°6 . *#33:12. 3+. Prop 
*81:25. F:ryexn.aPy.pweD“Pa(xe—tty). dD. wv te D! Pac 
Dem. 


t.*8068 .DbFiyex.aPy.RePa(e—ty).d.Ruarl ye Pak 


[97:62] 


>.D(RualyeDPak. 


[*33°26.%55°15 | 2. D‘Rv tae DP akc (1) 
F.(1).DFiyew.c2Py. Re Pa(« —ty).p=DIR.D. pulse DE Pave (2) 
Γ. (2). ΚΙ011.23.95. «87-6. D+. Prop 


- 
*81:26. F:.PheeClsol.yex.pn Pyel.d: 
-- 
μ-- Pye Ὁ“ Ρι,'(κ-- Uy). =. we DP ax 
Dem. 
F.*81'24.>h:.Hp.d: ΒΕ Rae a >. u— Pry e DOP ae Uy) (1) 


t.*81:25.>+:.Hp.d: pn Py= ete. μι: Pry eD“Pa(e Uy). >. 


(is Pay ον δώ Pilg (2) 
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| > > - 

Ε. 22.851. a ἐδ κυ τ μὰ Py weenie Pty) vu (wn Pty) © 

[94.411 ΡΝ (3) 

Ε.πὖ21. iT : Hp. 5. (Wax) na Pee 3 (4) 
-» 

Ρ.(2). (5). (4).3Ἐ:.-8}Ρ.3:-- Pty cD Pa‘(w— tty) 2: με DEP a‘e (ὅ). 
Ε.(1). (δ). >. Prop , 

— 
¥813. +: Pf «eCls31.A=P“«.3.D“PaKc=f {aer.d..4n aelipC sr} 
Dem. : 


— -- “a 
+ .*37°706 Dk: yex.dy.panPyelr=i:ae PK. d,..pnael (1) 
see : 
Fik405. DkiwCO P&e.=. pC s!P nc : | (2) 
Ε. (1). (2) .*81-22.> | 


ΕἸ Phe Cls+1.3.D"Pae= δίας PKR. De-wnael ip Cs P%e} (3) 
_ (3). *13:12. 5+. Prop 
— - | 
*81°31. Earn enti ee ened, steerer ee 
Dem. 
| -- 
Ε. 818. } : }Ερ.. iets ace Bae Qc ~Do-pnaels pCs*Qx!} 
[*81°3] = D*Qate: Dk. Prep 


᾿ς #*82, SELECTIONS FROM RELATIVE PRODUCTS 


Summary of *82. 


The propositions contained in this number are not much used except in 
connection with the associative law for cardinal multiplication, but they have 
a certain intrinsic interest. We prove in this number that, with a suitable 
hypothesis, (P| Q)a‘A results from Pa‘Q“) by multiplying each member by 


Q, we. 


482272. ΕἸ QPrAclol.re DQ). > .(P| Q)ar= | QO“ PaQr 
Also under a suitable hypothesis the domains\of ace Q)a‘ are the domains 
of P Δ΄“, 1.0. 


8232. Ε:Ο7ΛλΕε]1-1.λ rc 40.9.0 Ὁ Q)ar = DE Ps6QSX 

In the applications of propositions of the present number in *85, P and Ὁ 
are replaced by ε and Q. By *62°26, ε - Q; thus we obtain relations 
__-between Qa‘r and €4Q**r. 


#822. +: Me Pate. Ne Qasr. ONnNCK. > ΜΙΝ e(P| Qs 


Dem. 
+. «8014. Db:Hp.>.M,Vel Ck. 
[*71°25] >.M\|Ne1—>Cls (1) 
Ε.3.8014. 9Ε:ΗΡ.95.ΜΕΡΟΝςΟ. 
[*34°34] >.M|\NEP|Q (2) 
tb. *80'14. Dt:Hp.d.d‘M=x.- 
[437-32] >. 0M | N) = Nx (3) 
.*8014. Dt:Hp.d.NEQ.d‘V=n. (4) 

{[κ87.201:25] DNA CQ. NA =D. 

[Ηρ] ΟΠ 5.Ὀ Ως. 
[87271] Ὸ 2. We = QW (5) 
F.(3).(4).(5). DF: Hp.>.d(MjN)=rn (6) 


+ .(1). (2). (6). #8014. D+. Prop 
*82°21. EF: Qfrel—Cls.raC dQ. 3. QA=VQPA 


Dem. | 
+. *80°291':14.3b:.Hp.d:ReQsr.d9.REQfA.G*SR=2d. 
[*72'92] | >.R=(QPAPaR.d‘R=n, 
[*35°31] >.R=Qfa (1) 
t .#35°441°65.D+:Hp.d.QfrAclCls.Qfracgq. a(@pa) = r. 
[8014] QP NCQ 


F.(1).(2).*51:141.55F. Prop 
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482-22. t:QPrc1l—>Cls. r= Qe. Me Pate. d.U|Qe(P|Q)sr 


Dem. 
Εν 48014. 43732. Db: Hp.d.d(MjQ)=Q&e. 
[Hp] >. 0M} Q)=2 ἃ) 
[κ88.469.23] ..Μ|9-- Μ|(Ο}}). 
[7 1-25.480°14] = >.MQe1 30s ΝΙΝ 
Εν κβ4.84. κ8014. ΞΕΤΗΡ: >. MiQEPIQ ὦ). 


F.(1).(2).(8).*8014.9F. Prop 
82.221. ΕΓ rAclCls. r~Ca‘Q. ἘΠῚ ὩΣ ο. MiQtre(P1Q)ar 
Dem. 


Ε. #7125 80°14. D+:Hp.d.M/Qfracl—Cls qd) 
+ #3434. *80°14. Db: Hp.d.M QLAEP|Q (2) 
Εν «37°32. «35°64. #8014. D+: Hp. >.0(M/ QA) = ra QKQr ᾿ 
[κ87.81.κ99.691] = (3) 


t.(1).(2).(8). DE. Prop 
482-23. b:QfPrelol.c=Q*r. Re(PiQ)ar.d. Bl Qe Pate 
Dem. | 


F.x8014. Dt: Hp.d.d‘R=d. - (1) 
[435-48] Dd. RIQ=R\(1Q) | 
[*35°51 ] = Rh!) Cnv(QfPa). (2) - 
[71-25] >. Ri Qel—Cls ; (3) 
+. 43732. Dk: Hp.d.d(R'Q)=Q“AR | 

[(1)] =O : 

[Hp] “ =k (4) 
F.*80'291.3)+:Hp.d.RE(P Q)Pr. 

[*35°23] ο D.REP|(QPR). 

[κ94.84] .." | Cnv"(Q PAyE Pi QParA|Cav(Qfa). 
[(2).¥#7 2°59] >. RI Q G PPD(Qha). 


[xB5-441] >.RIQEP (δ) ὁ 
Ε.(9).4).. (δ). #8014. DE. Prop 


*82°231. b:Qprel 1. Re(P Qian. d. BR Qe Pa Q*ra.R=R|QiQPa 


Dem. : | 
t.*8014. D+: Hp.o. Ck = Ne | _ (I) 
[*74°4.1 | 2. fh! [Ὁ Rix‘ Q 
[*35°51 | = ἡ Cnv(Q ῥ r)- 

[84.217] . D>. RQ: 07λ-Η] σαν 0 ΚἈ)] gpa 


[72.591] = ΒΓ A(QPA) (2) 
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+. *802. DF: Hp.>.r1Cd(P/Q). 


[*34-36] D.racag. 
[85°65] >.0QPa=r. , 
[)-#74221] >. RP A(QPA)y=R (3) 
b.(2).(3).Dt: Hp. d.R=BiQ\QPA | (4) 


Ε. (4). *82-23 +. Prop 


8224. |: et eeu A= 0“. Rie(P|\Q)sr. Ds 
c= Qr.R| Qe Pale. R= R\Q|Q 


Dem. 

| F.#T416. 9b: Hp.d.e= Qn. a) 
[κ82:23] 2. R| Qe Pa'e. | (2) 
[*80°14] ΝΣ ΄α(|0)- κ. | 
[Hp] : 5. Q*0(R| Q)= λ. 
[Ἐ͵4.4].. >. ΕἸ |QiQrr=RiQIQ- | 
[*82°231] - >.R=R\Q\Q | (3) 


F.(1).(2).(8). DF. Prop 
χ82:241. F:QfrAclol. λεραῷν. Re(P|Q)s. >.k= RIO! Q 


Dem. 
t.#7431.D+:Hp.>.r»= ὅκραλ 
[κ80:14] = OH QR: 
[437-32] = QAR! Q). 
[5744] ὁ D.RIQiQPa=RiQiQ =) 


Εν. (1). *82:231.>+. Prop 


48225. b:QPrclol.«CDQ.r= O¢. Re(P: τ >. 
(qM).Me Pate. R=MjQ [*8224.*1024] 


482-261. Ε: 07 rel 91. Re(P|Qar.D.(qM). Me Pa Q*r.R=MiQPr 
[482-231 . 10°24] | 
482-26. ΕΞ: Qhrelol. eC DQ.r=Qe.D: 
Re(P|Qad.=.(qM). Me Pate. R=M|Q [%82:22-25] 
482261, Ε- Qhrcl—+1.rC AQ. dD: | 


Re(P| Q)ar.=-(qM). Me Pal Qr.R=MiQPA 
[482-221-951] 


#8227, ΕἸ QP Rel 1. eC DQ.r= Qe. 9. (ΡΊΟ) κα =| QPatx 
[#82°26 . 43°12] . *37-6] 
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*82 411. Ε: ΣΟ Γλε 1-21.Χ 6 (ῳ.. (P | Q)s%= =| (QPA) «Pai “Δ 
| _[+82: 261. #43°121 . *37°6] 7 


482-272, +: QP re 1 1.reD (Qe. D+ (P| Q)a =| Q*Pa'Qer 


Dem. | | 
+ .437-23.5h:Hp.>.(qu).r= Qh. 
[*87-261] De (qu) A= (un DQ). | 
[*22°43] >. (qx). χ-- OMe. «CDQ (1) 


+ . 82°27 .*7416.D 
F:QfrAclwm1l.«CDQ.A= OK. me (P| Qa =| “PAG (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). 10°11 23°35 . Dk. Prop 


*82°28. FelQel—1.rCdQ.n=Qr.9: 
| 7 Re(P|Q)ar.=.(qM). Me Pate.R=M\Q 
[4%82°26 . 74-26] ὟΝ 

48229. Ε:ΚΊρε1-»1Ο ΧΟ Ὁ. κα ρόλ. 32. (P| Qarn=| QO Pale 

[82°27 . 74:26] 


482-291. bs 1 Qel—r1.ceDQe.Dd-(P|Q)aQ“n=| QO" Pa'c 
[Proof as in *82-272] | 


Ἀ829. Fs Me Pa Q°X.9.D(M/ Qh A)=DU 
᾿ς Dem. 3 | 7 ᾿ 

Εν. 8014. 5 Ε:Ἠρ.9.6Π3--ρ0.Ἃ. 

[*7 4°42] >.D(M|QPay=D«M: D+. Prop 


48231, b:Re(P|Q)s‘..>.D(R|Q)=D‘R 
Dem. | | 

b.480°142.3+:Hp.>.0‘R=r.ACd(P|Q). 

[34:36] >.aRCaQ. 

[37-321 ] >. D(R|Q)=D‘R: Dt. Prop 


#8232. b:QPrcl—1.r1CA*Q. 3. D “(P| Q)ar= Dé Pa Qn 
Dem. 
+b. *82271.D | 
b:. Hp. 3: D (P| Qasr =D! (QP A) Pal Qn: 
[*37°67] D sae D“(P | Q)a'r. =. (GM). Me Pa Q*r.a=D(M\QPA). 
[*82'3] DD (q@M). Me Pa QX..a=DM: 
[*37°6] | | D.aeD*PsQer | (1) 
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I. ¥82'3-221. D+: Hp. >: Me Ps QX.>.DM=D(MIQPA). 
M\ (QP Aye (P| Qa. 


[*37°62] ΝΕ 3.4 .Ρ] Qars | 
[x87°61] >:D PsQ°XC DP] Q)atr | (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop , ᾿ | 
48233. Fre ρθε: τοῖν 4 eDQ..2.D“(P|QatQn = DP | 

Dem. : ΩΝ 
Ε. = Dt: :~eDQe.>. (qd). neag. m=Qr7- 2 
Ε. «74-26 ᾿ a 
Ὲ: ΠΡῸΣ r~Cag. «= Qn. >. ἀρ λει al. KCDQ.r= Qe. (2) 
[*82°32] >. D“(P|Qure DPQ. 
[(2).Hp (2)] DL DP] ον δος =D“Pae (8) 


Ε. (8). Κ]011.93.35. 9 


:. κἼ Q el—1:(qr).ACUOQ.«c= on: »>.D“(P| Q)a‘ Qe = = DD“ Pas κ ῳ 
ἢ (1).(4).D+. Prop 


The following propositions (#82°4°41°411:42) are lemmas for ¥82°43, which 
is used in the proof of *114°5, in the theory of cardinal multiplication. 


¥824. Ε:ΤΕῚ- 018. POACAT.D.7T| “Par C(T| Pyar 


Dem. ἐς 
t . #8014. κ71.25. D+:Hp.RePsar.>d.7T\|RelsaCls (1) 
Εν 80°14. #3434. D+:Hp.RePar.Dd.7T|/RET|P — (2) 
t ..*80°33 . Dt: Hp. Re Par. = DRCOT. 
[*37-322] | >.a(7|R)=Q‘R. 
[*80°14] 7 : | >; ar) 8) = M2 (3) 


b.(1).(2).(3).*8014.D+:. Hp.3:RePa'.Dd.7|Re(T| P)a'd:. DE. Prop 


482-41. b:TeCls1.Me(L|P)sX.d.7|MePar.M=T\T|M 


Dem. 
| Εν #8014 .47125.3+:Hp.d.7|Mel >Cls: (1) 
b .#80°14.43434.5+:Hp.d.7|/MET|T|P 
[*71-191.#34°2] GP | (2) 
Εν #8014. #3436. 3+: Hp. >. DM CDT, 
[487-322] >.¢?|M)=aM. 
[8014] (TIM) =n | 98 


Ε. (1). (2). (8). Ἀ8014..2 . Prop 
#82411. Ε: ΤΕΟ]8--» 1.32. (1 Ρ)λ Ο ΤΊ “Psd [%82°41] 
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98242. Ε: Tell. POACUT.D.(T|P)sr=T| “Pad [#824411] 
*82°43. Ε: : 1 Qfrcl—l. PROAT.XCAQ. c= Qin. 9. 


(ΡΥ Δ] ὮΝ κε(Τ ᾿ 0)“, 
Dem. 


FB. #8207 U8 ἘΞ:  Έ ΨῚ: ΧΟΡῸ. ΩΣ 9. Cel ete ana 4). 


ae Lo DE: QP rel 1. ACDA1Q)-€=(QPAVA-D- 
(Pir1Q)ate=|X1Q)Psr (2). 
Ε. (2). κβ6.61:354. #37412 κ48.481. #8014. D 
Tb QPrel 1. ACMQ. n= QA. >. (PPA γέ τ QP 9 
ἐ- )5:-. DE:QPrcl Ιλ Οα. n= QR.d. 
mea PPA Q)aé =| Q(T | Pyar (4) 
(A) 82-42. Dk: Hp. d.(7| PPA! 0). 6 =| “ΤΊ “Par 


[*43°202.%37°33] | το =(P| 4), NVI. Prop 
«8245. £:QfPrel91.AC0‘Q.D. (P| Q)ar8m Pa Qn 

Dem. | : | be 2 
Εν. 48014. κ87115.2} : Re Pa Qn. 3... Ἐ πρό. φιλο. 
{*14°15] Dp- A*RCDQ: 
[x74°72] Dk: : Hp. 9.[(0} rn) Pa Qf ἐλ δῖ PsQr. 
[*82°271] . >.( P| Q)s'rsm βαρ": D+. Prop 


*82'5. Ε: : PQ AreCls— 1. Ofracicl. rCa‘g. a 
(P| Q)s'Asm ΚΡ,“ [*82'45 . ¥81- 21] 
*82°51. ΓΕ: eee <1 Qelwl.rACdQ.K=QX.9. | 
(P | Q)a‘r sm DP. [482° 5 . #74251] 
82°52. FP iceCls—y1.n]1Qelol.«eDQe.d.(P| Q)s°Qesm Dé Pyke | 
Dem. 


b.¥3723. Dh: Hp.d.(qu).«=Q%u 7 4) 
Εν 3796. κ29.48. 9 | | 

Fre=Q%p.r=pndQ. >. c= QQ. r~Ca‘Q (2) 
Εν Ἀ74161. Dk: Hp.c=Q“rn.rxCdQ.d.r=Qc. 
(*82:51] >. (P| Q)a‘Q*«sm ΠΡ, κ: 
[10711-2335] 9 Fs-Hp: (qa). «=Q"A.ACHQ: D.(P!Q)a'QMesm D* Pak (8) 


F.(1).(2). DE: Hp.d.(qrA)- «=QVA.AC TY (4) 
F.(3).(4). ODF. Prop 
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*82'53. +:Ph«, Rf κε Οἷβ- Ὁ]. κΊἼ Qel —>1.xe D‘Qe. Pri = Ἐπ. Ὁ 
(P| Qa‘ Qe sin (Β] Q)a‘Q*e . 
D“(P | QuO“e=D(R| Quiie= 
δίας Px -2,-nanaels pC Px} 


= D** Pasx = D“ Rat 
Dem. 
Εν *8252.>+:Hp.d.(P} Qa‘ Qe sm ΩΡ, ἐκ. 
[*81°31] ΠΩ Q)a' Qe sm D** Ra‘« 
[*82°52.*73'32] iC Q)a‘Q"ic sm (fF | abe. . (1) 
b. #8233. 9 Ὲ.:ΗΡ. 9. D“(P| Q)aQ“e= D“Pafe QQ) 
[48131] ὁ. =D“ Rave (3) 
[*81°3.%40°5] =flaeP“Ke.D,-pnaelipCP“x} (4) 
b.482'33.9t: Hp.d.D(R|Q)aQ“e=D" Rafe (δ) 


Ε.(1). (2). (3). (4). (5). DF. Prop. 


¥83. SELECTIONS FROM CLASSES OF CLASSES — 


Summary of #83. | 

In this number, the general propositions which have been coved for Pa‘x — 
are to be applied to the important special case where P is ε. In this case, we 
_ have selections from classes of classes: if R ε ea “κ, R picks out a representative 

Ra from each class a which is a member of «; 1.6. we have’ 
| ack. 2,- Raed. | 

The propositions of this number result from those of previous numbers 
either immediately, by the substitution of ε for P, or by the use of proposi- 

tions of *62, notably ¢ ‘a =a (*62°2), and e“‘« = δέκ (*62°3). 

The propositions of the present number follow, in the main, the same 
course as those of *80, with ε substituted for P (except that the special forms 
of propositions before *80°2 are not given). We have first a set of propositions 
resulting immediately from early propositions of *80. Of these the most used 
are: | 
*83°11. biAew-D- eck =A 

This leads to the proposition that an arithmetical product is null if one’ 

of its factors is null. (We cannot prove the converse unter without 
' assuming the multiplicative axiom.) 
#83°15. F.esfA=ttA 

Thus ea‘A is ἃ unit class. This is the source of the proposition μ᾽ ΞΕ], 
where y is a cardinal (cf. note to *83°15). 

#832. +: Reeake.Diacex.=. HEH! Roa.=. Raea 
Here R‘a is the “representative ” of a. 
¥83-21. Ε: Rees‘e.2.D'RCs“« 

We have next a set of propositions (*83°4—-44) on selections from unit 
classes and classes of unit classes. We have 
κ88.41. Ε΄ ca‘tfasma 

This leads to the proposition that a product of one factor is s equal to that 
factor. 


48343, ΕἸ ΚΟΙ.9. εὐἰκ τς μ(  κ) τε (εκ) 
This leads to 


«83°44. Fie Cl1l.d.ces%eel | 
whence it follows that a product of factors, each of which is one, is one. This 
holds even if the number of factors is infinite or zero. 
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We have next a set of propositions (*#83'5—58) on changing the repre- 
sentative of a class, and on selections from a class of classes some of which are 
_ unit classes. These propositions are seldom referred to in the sequel. 


We have next (*83°6—-74) a set of propositions on the domains of selec- 
tions, 1.6. on the class D‘‘ea‘x. We have 


*83°66. Fs leste. 9. 8D “eq*x -'- ὃ κ 


(The hypothesis here cannot be dispensed with unless we assume > the 
multiplicative axiom.) 


*83'7, |. Deg*tSa= Ua 
5871. Ε. DM eat a= Ua. Diafi=a 

We have next two propositions (*83°8'81) on the types of εδίκ and » “ea‘K. 
The type of D‘‘ea‘« is the same as that of « (#83°81). 


The last set of propositions in this number (*83°9— 904) deals with the 
existence of selections. We have 


*83°9. ine Alea‘ Δ 
*83°901. Ε: qles‘ta.=.qla 
#83:904. F: 7! eal(ev tf). Alese.qip 
From these propositions we ail deduce by mathematical induction that 
whenever « is a finite class, ea‘« exists unless Aex (cf. *120°62). Thus a 


product consisting of a finite number of factors (which may themselves be © 
either finite or infinite) can only vanish if one of the factors vanishes. 


"83-1. F:qleste.D. Arex 


Dem. . 
F.*802.5+:Hp.d.«C de. 
| [*62°231] >.Arex: DF. Prop 
8911. F:Aex.DdD.ea%e =A [*831. Transp] 
*83'12. Ε΄. cate =(ef κ)δίκ [*80°23] | | 
#8313. bi Avex. Q=efn.d.eake=QsAQ [κ80.24. #62231] 
#8314. biqleste.Q=efu. Dc =QsU'Q [*83'1-13] 


8816. bF.essA=e'A [*80-26] 

In virtue of this proposition, the product of 0 cardinal numbers is 1—a 
proposition of which a particular case, namely u’= 1, is familiar. This arith- 
metical proposition results from the above as follows. We shall define the 
product of the numbers of members of « as the number of members of ea °K. 
Thus when «= A, the number of members of ¢a‘« is a product of 0 factors. 
Now by the above proposition, e4‘A has eee namely A. Hence a — 
product of 0 factors is 1. 


—6*83'16. Ε: ἘΠΕῚ 9. Ane eax ee 
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483 °2. Reese. Diaex.=.E!Ra.=. Raca [80°32 . *62°2] 


Ε 
483-21. Ε: Reese.D. DRC 8x [%80°33 . #62°3] 
48322. Ε: Reese. dD. EW R“«. R“xe=D‘R [%80°34] 
¥83-23. +: Rees'e.Dd.D‘R=2 {(qa).aex.2=Ra} [*80°35] 
*83'24. +: Reea‘x.acx.vea.d.[{R+(Ra) Latur] ale este [80°41] 
*83'25. F:q! ea‘k.D . Sfegie=ePx [*80°42 ] 
#8326. bk: Q=efu.q! Qaie.D. 8 Qaie=Q [*83°12°25] 
8397. F:.RGe.Rel—-Cls.=:aeCR.D,.Roaca [*62°45 .*7116] 
| κ88271. Γι: εεδ Ξε 6... Κα εα [*83°27 . *80°14] 
#8328. Ε:. Reesie.=1aex.2,.Reaca:GR=x 
[*83°27 . *80°14 . *14°15] : 
83:29, Ls. Re afk =1AEK. =e Roaca: GS R=xK [*83°2°28 | 


899. Fincnrd=A.9:Mees(xevyr).=. 7 

| | (qR,S).Reeaske . δ εεαλ. Μξι κυ δ [*80-66 | 

*83'31. Fi.cnr0=A.D: Reese. Seeaar.=. 
(qM).Mee(evr).R=MP«.S=Mfr_ [*80°67] 

*83°4. -F.esttfa=Jlata [*8045.*62°2] 

#8341. +. es‘tasma [κ88.4. *73°611] 

This proposition shows that a cardinal product of one factor is equal to 
that one factor. For the number of members of e‘t‘a is the product of the 
numbers of members of members of ta, 1.6. it is a product whose only factor 
is the number of members of a. By the above proposition, this product 15 
equal to the number of members of a. 


48342, Ε΄ can =e(a ey -- Γ( Ua) 


Dem. 
Ε. 88:12. Dh. cxfta=(ef of a)ateMa 
[62°56] | = (ip ofa) 6a (1) 
b  k72°181 #7126. Db wtp uae > Cls (2) 
b xBT15 #8321. DE wcaC de. 
[K35°65] ὁ. Db. a= (Up ea) (3) 
Ε. (9). (8). κ89.21. DE. ( ease om (ἐπα) fue! 
[κ836.31] | =1(ip ea) (4) 
[62°56] = 1(a40) (5) 


+ .(1).(4).{5). 95. Prop 
This proposition shows that a cardinal product whose factors are all 1 is 1. 
For t“a is a class whose members are :all unit classes, and thus the number 
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of members of e,‘t‘‘a is the product of a number of 1’s; and by the above 


proposition, ea‘t“‘a is a unit class, its sole member being att. This result is 
rendered more explicit by *83°43°44. 
*83°43. F:«Cl.d.caSe= “(up κ) τε (((εῇ x) 
Dem. 
F.*83°42. Db sxe = ta. Dd. cafe =e(ef x) (1) 
F.(1).#*10°11:23 .5 
Ε: (Πα). κεεια. 3. εδ'κτ ει κ): 
[5281] DkexCl.d.eake=e(efc) 
[62:5] =i(ef«): D4. Prop 
"83°44. F:xCl.d.caSeel [%83°43 . *52-22] 
*83°5. |: Reeake.arex.cea.d.Ruarlaces(«v la) 
Dem. 
Εν #8043. Dk: Hp.d.alacea‘t‘a (4) 
F.*51211.3F:Hp.d.nnta=A (2) 
F (1). (2). *80°65. DF. Prop 


It follows from this proposition that if « 1s a class of classes for which 
there are selections, and if one member (not null) be added to «, there are still 
selections from the resulting class of classes. 


*83°51. Ε: εεδίκ. αεκ.2. -Ξ- (Κα) | aces (ue — ta) [*80°78 ] 
*83'52. +: Reeske.acx.vea.d.{|R+(Ria)laturlacesse [80°41] 


483-54. bina dXd=A.AC1. Reese. Dd. Rv ip recs(evr) 
Dem. 


t.*80°65.3F:.Hp.d:SeaarA.3.RuS c€es(K vr) (1) 
+. 48343. Dh:Hp.d.cprcestr (2) 
F.(1).(2).>4. Prop 
*83'55. bread AAC1.Seealevr).D-SatP re eax 
Dem. 
t . *80°66 . D+: Hp.>.(q@U,N).Mecske.Near.S=MuN. 
[*83-43.%51-15] >. (qM). Meese. S=Mvipnr (1) 
Εν ΚΒΟΊ4. 43564. Db: Hp.d: Meese. 2. CM nd(upa=A. 
[433-33] | >.Maihra=A. 
[425-4] | D>. (MutpayzcpaaM. 
[13:19] >: Μεειίκι δ Μυ λ.3. 8. τα γλεελκ (2) 
Ε.(2). #10°11-21-23 . 9 
bs. Hp.d:(qM). Meese. S=MutPr.d. Sep re eate (3) 


t.(1).(3). Db. Prop. 
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“aoe eee Εεκωλϑξ =A. ACI. 
2. ete vr) = MGR). Reese. M= ΕΟ) 


Dem. 
Εν #8066. DF s co 5: 
Mees(evr).=. (qh, S). Peete: Seeath. M=RvuS8S. 
[483-43] =.(qR). Reese. M=Rvifr:D¢. Prop 


The following propos ign Is used 1 in the theory of cardinal multiplication | 
(x1 14: 41). 


483-57. kixnr=A.2XC1. 9. €a"(« UV A) sin εδ' κ 


Dem. , 2 : 

+ 83:56. 488131. Dt: Hp. d.es(evr)=(WLpPr) Mente (1) 
#8014. 43564. DE: Hp. Reese.d.CRadparya=a. 
[3333] | ον 2ι Βλιζλλ 

[e254] °° _ sa κν (2) 


Ps (2). *23'481 . #13172. > 
+: Hp. R, Seea‘k « Ruifra=Swipn. 9. -Ξ S: 
oer 11°3.%388°11] D+ :.Hp.o: 

| R, Se €a‘k . (9 UP rAyYR= (ὦ Κλ). Sasi R=S8: 
[*38: 12.%73°25] | a i (ὦ ἐξ ayes «8m εδ'κ (3) 
Ες (1). (3). Ε. Prop 


π88.ὅ8. Ε΄ ea‘ sm εδ'(κ — 1) 

Dem. | 
Ε. *#24°41°21 . *22°43.5 
Εν κοε(κ -- 1ὴ)ν (κ ἡ 1). (κα -- 1) ο (Κ  π Δικ Ι (Ἱ | (1) 
Ε. (4). κ88.57. D5. Prop 


This proposition shows that in a product any number of factors each equal | 
to 1 may be omitted without altering the value of the product. 


_ The following propositions, down to *83-74, are concerned with the domains. 
of selective relations, 1.6. with the selected classes. 


*83°6. F:Reeskxe.aex.d0.qlanD‘SR - 
Dem. 
Ε. 4832. D+: Hp.3.Raea. 
[*33°43] D.RiacanD‘R. 
[*10°24] >.qlan DSR: . Prop 
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*83'61. [:Reese.aex.ans(ce—ta=A.dD.anDSR=UR a 
Dem. | | 

F.*40'27.Dbs.ans(« —ta)= 

[Transp.*51°15] 

Εν 8828. 5. Ε : ΒΡ. DI:sreD‘R. 

[*10°35.41415] DiveanD‘R. 


>:Bex—la.d3.anB=A: ef 
:Bex.qlanB.os.f=a (1) 
-(q8).Bex.c2x=RB. | 

-(q8).Bex.2=R‘B.R Bea. 


Woe Wa 


[*83°2] -(q8)-Bex.cx=RB.RBeang. 
[(1).%4°71] -(q8)-Bex.c2=Rh'B.RBeanB.a=8. 
[*¥13°195.%22°5] .aek. x= Ria. Raea. | 

[ Hp.*%4-73.%83'2] .2= Ra (2) 


b.(2).*5115.55. Prop 


483-62. Ε: pe D*ea‘x.. pie CH [*83°21 . *37°63] 


— *83'63. Ε:8 “ensr=A, peDea(e ur)... pens‘eeD eaSe. pnsreD esr 


Dem. | . 
F . *80°62. lala la Ὁ. ΜΙ κεερκ. ΜΊλεελλ. . (1) 
[%83:21] 5. “π Cs‘xe. DSMPX Can (2) 


BL (2) 224494. 58 :. ‘Hp. 2: Μεεδίκυλ).9 
D‘Mf «= (DMP x v DMPA) =sX. DSM PA= _(D'M he ν DeMPD) ~ s*x. 
[*33°26.%35°41 2.%80°29 ] τ D‘M fe = DSM -- sr... ΜῊΈΕλ-τ ΠΖἩ -- 8 κ. 
[24.491] Ὁ ΜΚ. ΘΜ asc. veh D‘Masnr (3) 
F.(1).(3).*876.356: γι >: | 
Mees(evr).d.D'Ma sxe Die! κ. “Μὰ sre Der: 
_[*37°63] 3: we Dea(e VA). D. uA δέκ ε ee Ke pnsr eD“ex'X:. 1. Prop 
*83°64. Ε:καλτλ.3: | 
we Deak VA).S (ap: σ). .βρε Deal. σε Dear. -p=pvo 
Observe that the hypothesis required here is en X= A, not s‘ensr=A 
- as in *83°63. 
| Dem. | | | 
+. *80°66 . DF :. Hp. >Mees(e vr). μ-- Ὠ“Ω΄.Ξ 
(GR, S). Reese Seesr.M=RvS.p=DM. 
(#13°193.%33'26]=.(qR, 8). Reeae.-Seear.M=RvS. p= =D‘Ru DSS (1) 
F. (1). *10°11°21:281.%376.35 
pet : Hp. τ. we Deak VA). = 
, (qM, R,S). Βεεμω. σεεδλ. ἥπ υ δ. με Εν DSS: 
[*10°35] 


=: (qf, 8): Reese. SeeaX.u=D‘RUD‘S:(qM).M= =fuS: 
[*21-2] =:(qh,S).Reeake.Sceear.p= DRvDS: 
[¥13°22] =:(qR,S,p,c0). Reeste.p=D‘R. Sees'r. o=D‘S.~=pvue: 


[*11:2454] = :(qp,o):(qR). Reese. p= D‘R: (gS). SeesX.o= DS. 


[*37-6.*10°35] Ξ: Ξ(Ήρ, σ).ρε Desk .oe Diese w=pVorn OF. ae 
R&W I | | :- 93 
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The following proposition is used i in connection with cardinal multiplication 
(*115°14). . | 
*83° 641. bi.skasrX=A.r: | 
pe Dee vA). =. (Gp, 7). pe D*ea‘« « σε Dean. .μτρνσ 
Dem. 
F.#53'25.5Db:. Hp. Dtxeanrd=AnCls.vinenr=8A (1) 
F.*83°64.9bFi.n4nrX=AnCls.9: με“ εμ(κυ λ)- = | | 
ἮΝ (ῃρ, σ). ρεῖλελίκ. σὲ Dea‘ ~p=pva (2) 
F.#5116.56: καλειίλ. 9:Δεκ.Δελ: 


[*83°1 1. : 3D: 8 ea‘k =A. oe =o ie VU rN) = =A: 

[*37°29 ] e% 3: Deskc= A. Des rA= A. Dea (x v 2) =A: 
[24°15] | 9: pre Dene Ur) (p)> pre Dea‘« 
[*11-55.Transp.*10°252] Ds pre Dene vd): 

| | ~(dp, 0). peDea‘k .o eD*‘ea" . ~p=pvae: 
[5-21] : D: we Dea(e vA).= 


(Ήρ, σ). ἜΣ ΩΣ «pbs ad (3) 
F.(1).(2).(8). DF. Prop 


9865. FsskeansX=A. pe Deg(eVA).D. 
μ-- see Dear. p—sre Dea! K 


Dem. 
Γ. *83°62. DF: Hp.d.pCs(Kvunr). 7 
[*40°171] > .pCseusr (1) 


F.(1). #24491 .5F:Hp.d.p—se=pansr.p— sh = =pnse (2) 
F.(2).*83°63. DF. Prop - 
*83°'66. Ε:Ή lease. 9. 8.) ““εδ'κ -- 8 κ 


Dem. oo | 7 
F.*41°43 . Db . 86D eaSe = D'S%ea ‘cc (1) 
+. *83'25.3t:Hp.d. D'sea’e = D’ef κα 
[*62°43] = δέκ (2) 
F.(1).(2).9F. Prop : 


"83-7. +. DesStSa=ea [*83°4.%55°261] 
*83°'71. |. D‘ea't*a= ta. Daqi= a 


Dem. 
b .*83°42. Db. Déen't“'a = Dea 0) 
[κ68.31] =UD(a40) (1) 
[¥35°61] tan D4) | 
[*33°2 ] | =t(an 62) | 
(51°17 24-26] = ta | (2) 


F.(1).(2). 35. Prop 
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8972. Fb: «Ke C1.3.D“eghx ='s*k 
. Dem. | 
+. *83°43. 9b: Ap... D'ea%« = Deep x) 
[κ53.31] =uDef κ) 
[κ02.48] = Use: D+. Prop 
*83'73°731 are lemmas for *83°74. 


5972. FixenrX=A.AC1.D. 


Dem. 
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D“ea(« v r) = ὃ ((ap)- pe D“ea'k.c=pvu s‘r} 


F . #8356 . #376. 5b :. Hp.o: 

oe Des(e vA).=.(GR,S). ΓΤ S= Ruifn. σ-- “5. 
[*13°193] =.(qR,S). Reese. S= Ruufa. o=D(Rvtpnr). 
[¥62°43°55] =.(qR,S).Reeakie.S= Rutfn. o=DRush. 
[*10°35.*21'2] =.(qR).Reeake.c=DSRvSnr. 

[*37°64] =.(qp)-pe Dea‘ K.o=pvsr:.Db. Prop 


*83°'731. Fr. ACL. DissensrX=A.D.KANAH=A 
Dem. | 


ΓΕ. 216. IF.ACL.Diaer.d..q!a: 
[424-63] | ϑιλωελ 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 

*83'74. |: rseasr=A.XC1.D. D ease vd) 8m Dea‘ 


Dem. 


Εν 453-25 45116. Dk sens ASA. Diend=A.v-ANer (1) 


(2) 


} .#83°73°731 . 488131. Db: Hp.d. Dea Ur) -- ( 9.) Ὀ είς (1) 


Γ. 85:02. κ24.18.9 
bi: Hp.D:.p, ve "εκ. DipnsrX=A.yvasr=A: 


[24.481] = IipvsrA=vusr.= Lae ν: 

[*38°11 ] | . :ῴ(υ 8.λ)μ- (υ 5“Ἅλ)ν..ΞΞ. μ- (2) 

F.(2).*73°28. D4: Hp. 2. (υ sr)*Deq'e sm Dey! κ (3) 

F.(1).(8). DF. Prop 

4838. Ε.εαἰκς tio 'K « εδ'κ €ttiy‘K 
Dem. 

Γ. #80714. *83'21 .*35°838.5b: Reed. RGset ec. 
[%63°105.(*63: 03)] | D.RG tf Thy 
[*64-201] | , 5. Ret(ty« 7 4 κ). 
[(*64-021)] ᾿ς 5. Re ty (1) 


F.(1).*63°371.5F. Prop 


33—2 
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*83'81. +. D‘eq'x Ct,%«. Dea'k εἰ κ 


Dem. 
+. *83'62.Db: we Degin . D.C ste. 
[*63°105.(*63°03)] | Dip Che. 
[*63°51] D. pet <n | (1). 
Ε. (1). *63'371. 2 Ε- Prop 
*83'9. «τε. ΔΛ [*83°15] 


Ε 
*83°901. Fig leSta.=.qia [*80°46 . 5.62.2] 
*83:902. Ε : qtes(eur).=.qleste.qteaDr [%80°69] 
κ88.908, Ε: qle(Saue8).=.qia.q!B [κ88:901902] 
*83°904. ΕἸΠῈ !εαίίκνυ (4)... !εδίκ .  1β  [%*83:901:902] 
*83'9'904 lead to an inductive proof (to be given later) οἵ ἢ ' εδίκ when- 
ever « 15 a finite class of classes none of which is A. 


484. CLASSES OF MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE CLASSES. 


Summary of *84. 


A class « of mutually exclusive classes is one such that, if a and 8 are 
two different members of «, a and 8 have no common members; 1.6. it is 
a class composed of non-overlapping classes. Classes of mutually exclusive 
classes have many important properties. They are important in cardinal 
arithmetic, among other reasons, because if « is a class of mutually exclusive 
classes, the cardinal number of s‘« is the sum of the cardinal numbers of the 
members of «. Also if « is a class of mutually exclusive classes, the number 
of selected classes of κ (19. D“‘ea‘«) is the same as the number of selective 
relations (1.6. eat). 

“« is a class of mutually exclusive classes” is written “« ε Cls* excl.” 

An important case is when no member of « is null; in this case we write 

κ e Cls ex? excl. 
For.a Cls*?excl which is contained in a class of classes y, we write 
Cl excl ‘ry, 
on the analogy of the notation Cl‘y. 
The definitions are as follows: 
*8401. Cls?excl=K(a,Bex.a+B8.Dag-anRB=A) Df 
*8402. Cl excl“y = Cls* excl a ΟἹ] Df 


, 

*8403. Cls ex? excl = Cls* excl — «‘A Df 

The propositions of this number begin (*84'1—'14) with various equivalent 
forms for the definitions. Of these the most useful are: _ 
#8411. F:.nceClsexcl.=:a,Bex.qlanB.dup.a=8 
8418. Ἐπ: κε Clsextexcl.=.«eClsexcl. Are 
84:14. F:xeClsexcl.=.efxeClsol 

The: last of these is specially important, because it renders the propositions 
-of *81 applicable to ea‘ when « ¢ Cls’ excl. 


We have next (*842—°28) a set of propositions dealing with various 
special cases, such as A and 1. The most useful of these are 


*84:23. |. tSae Cis? excl 
#84241. Ε. τα ε Cls ex? excl 
*84:25. kF:xeCls?excl.ACK.D.r€ Cls’ excl 
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We next have a set of propositions (*84°3—37) which are immediate 
consequences of propositions in #81, by means of *84°14. The most useful 
of these is . 


*843. bine Cls*excl.D.eake Cll 
We next have a set of propositions (*84'4—'43) dealing with the domains _ 

of selections from a Cls*excl. These are for the most part still immediate 

consequences of propositions in *81, in virtue of #8414. The most useful are 

48441. b:xeCls?excl.>.D ἤ[εδίκεῖ --Ὁ 1. D*ea%e sm εδ'κ 

Ἀ84.412. Fi «eClstexcl. 9. Deak =f lack. Da.pnaelruCs x} 

*84°43. b:.a,BeClsexcl.sa=s'B.Dd:aC€ D‘'e,§8B.=.BCD“eaka 


This proposition applies to such cases as the relations of rows and columns. 
Imagine any set of terms arranged in rows and columns so as to form a 
rectangle. Then each column is a selection from the rows, and each row is a 
selection from the columns, This is a particular case of the above proposition. 


We next have a set of propositions on R“«, R“‘«, and Pa‘ (*84°5—55). 
The most important of these are 
—p 
*8451. F:RfxeeCls 91.5. 1 ε Cls?* excl 
#8453. Ε : ReCls—+1.«eCls’excl. 9. RM“ ε Cls? excl 


Finally we have a set of propositions (484° 59—'62) showing circumstances Ὁ 
under which κα λ is a Cls*excl. The only one of these which is used sub- 
sequently is | 


*84°62. F:.a+8. D:lavuBeClsexcl.=.anB=A 


*8401. Cls*excl =£(a,Bex.a+B.Dage-an8=A) Df 


*84°02. Cl excl‘y = Cls? excel n ΟἹ] Df 
«-- . 
*84:03. Cls ex? excl = Cls? excl — e‘A Df 
#841, ΕΞ. ee Clsexcl.=:a,Bex.a+B.Dap-anB=A 
[*20°3 . (*84°01)] | 


8411. F:.ceClstexcl.=:a,Bex-qlanB.Dag- a=B 
[*84-1. Transp] | 
*8412. Fi.neClexcl'y.=:a,Bex.atB.Dap-anB=A:rxCy:= 
eCls?excl.« Cy [*20°3. (84°02) . *#22'33 . κ84:1] 
84.121. ee oe sa,Bex.qlanB.dag-a=BixCy 
[*20°3 . (84-02) . ¥22°33 . #84°11] 
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8413. F:x eCls extexcl. =.«eCls*excl. A~ex 


Dem. 
+ . *22°33°35. (84: 03).> 


+: xe Cls ex? excl. =.x« ε (183 excl. κως mA. 


[*62°21] .<eCls?excl. Awe x: D5. Prop 
84.181. Ετο eClsextexcl.=:4,8ex.24+8.Dap-anB=A: Arex 
[*84°13°1] | -  f 
#84132. Ε :. κε Clsex’excl. =:4,Bexn.qlanB.Dag-a=BiAvrex 
[*84°13°11] 


*84°133. b:.<eClsextexcl.=:a,Bex.qlianB.dag-a=Biaek-Da-Wla 
[*84°132 . *24°63] | : 
484134, be : « ¢ Clsextexcl .= 64, BeK.Daprqia-qiBiqtanB.d.a=8 
Dem. 
be. «1159. ὴΕ τ: αεκ.3..ϊαΐξεα,βεκ.3.,8. ΠΕ ΤΑῚ ae (1) 
Ε. Ἀ481. 1188. Dhi:a,Ben.qlanB.Ia.p-a=Bi= 
. _ were “...8 3 τἰὰ 8. D.a=B (2) 

F.(1). (2). *84°133 . Dt τ: « e Cls ex’ excl. | 

cde Suess asa Oe oee σε δα αν .5:8ιίβι 
[¥11-391J=:.a,Bex.Dig:qia-qiA:qianB.d.a=B: It. Prop 


*84:135. Ε τ: κ eClsex?excl.=:.a,Bex. dg: qianB.=.a=B8 


Dem. 
b . 84133 .*22°5.#13:191.5 
Fs: <eClsextexcl. =:.4a,8ex. qtanf. Dap-a=PB: 
a,Bex.a=B.Ddapg-Giang:. 
[41131] =:.(4,8):,Bex.qlan8.d.a=Bs 


a,Bex.a=B.d.qlanB:. 
[*4°87.Comp.*11:33] = :.(4, 8):.4,8 ex. I:qlan8.=.a=Bi: Dt. Prop 


48414. b:xeClstexcl.=.efeeCls—l . 


Dem. | 7 | 
Εν. 10°23. #8411. 9 :. ce Clstexcl.=:a,Bex.vea. 26 B.Dzap-4=P: 
(*35°101] —sra(efe)a.r(efu)B.O2.8-4=f: 
[*71:171] Ξε Ξε[κ ε ΟἹβ -- 1 τ. 56. Prop 


This proposition is important, since it enables us to apply the propositions 
of *81 to εδέκ when « ε Cls? excl. 


*842. +.AnClse (ls ex? excl 


Dem. | | 
oF. *24°105 . 11.857. 3 Ε΄. (α,β).α, βοοε Δ αι ΟΙβ. 
[Ξ11:25.68] Dks:.a,BeAnCls.dig:qianB.=.a=B:. 


[κ84.185] Dt. An Cls¢ Cls ex? excl 
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*84:21. Ε. ἴα, ς Cls? excl | 

Note. 1g, is the class of all unit classes sali members are classes: 
this results from #6501. Thus.“aelqg,” is equivalent to “a consists of 
one class.” | 7 


Dem, — 7 | oe 
Ε. *22°33 . (#6501). Db :.aelg,.=:ael.aCCls: 
[*52°16] 2:B,yea.op,-8=y: 
[*3°41 J. 2:B,yea.qmlBay.d2,,.8=y: 
[*84°11] | 9 τὰ ε ΟἸβ᾽ excl :. > +. Prop 
484-22. +. 16 Cls ex? excl 
Dem. 


Εν #5246. Dba, Bel. DiqianB.=.a=B (Ὁ 
ΕΓ. (1). #84135 .5+. Prop | 


48423, Ε.. cfaeClstexcl [484-21 . #5222] 
*84-24. + Wqla.D.cae Cls ex? excl 


Dem. | | 
F.#*13191.5F:.Hp.d:B=a.D,.q!8: 
[*51°15] 2:Bet'a.d2.qG!8: 
[*24°63] DI: Aneta (1) 


Ε. (1). *84°23:13 . > +. Prop 
#84241. Ε΄. uae Cls ex? excl 


Dem. 
F.*523. 5D: Byel a. dey: Byel: 


[κ59.46] | DeyiqG!iBay.=.B=y¥ (1) 
+b .(1). #84135. 3+. Prop 


684242. bx C1. 3. κε Clsextexcl [52°46 . *84135] 
#8425. F:«eCls?excl.X~Cw«. >. re Cls? excl 


Dem. | 
Ε. Ἀ221. #1159. DF ACK. D:a,Ber.D.9-4,8 eK: 
[1138] τα, βελ. αῈἘβ.3..μ.α,βεκ.αΞῈβ Ὁ 
ΟΕ ω 8541. °° DE: MOCImezals D:a,Bex.atB.dag-anB=A (2) 
bw). (2). #1137.5b:. Hp. d:a,Ber.at+ Bh. Dag.anB=A: 
[*84°1] >: re Cls’ excl :. D+. Prop 
8426. +:  Clsex?excl. 1 Ce. D>. € Cls ex? excl 
Dem. | 
F.*8413'25. DF:Hp.d.re Cls? excl | (1) 
Ε΄. 221. Κ]ΟῚ. 95 - Hp. d:Aerd. Dd. Aen: 
[Transp] DI: Arex. dD. Arer (2) 
Ε. *84°13. aIt:Hp.d.Anrec (3) 
F .(2).(3). IF: Hp.Dd.Arerd (4) 


Ε. (1). (4) . #8413. D+. Prop 
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*84°28. b:«eClexcl’y.rC«.yCS.9.r€ Clexcl*d 


Dem. 
+ . #841225. D+: Hp.d.re Cls’ excl (1) 
Εν. 8412. Dk: Hp.Dd.nCy.-rACnw.yCS. 
[22°44] >.r1C8 (2) 


Ε. (1). (2). *8412.54. Prop 


The following propositions are concerned with selections from a Cls* excl. 
In virtue of «84:14, the propositions of *81 which have the hypothesis 
pul enone 1 become applicable when R is ¢ and « is a Cls*excl. Thus 
ea‘x has many important properties when «is a Cls? excl which it does not 
have in the general case. 


4843. :eClstexcl.D. eax Cll [*84-14 . κ81.1] 
48431. bxeClsexcl. Reea‘x.veD‘R.D.E! Rix [x8414.%81-11] 
48432. b:ceClstexcl. Reese.veD‘R.>. xe Ria. Rive x 

(484-14. 481-11 . #35°101] 


— ¥8433. bse Cls?excl. Reeake. ae DSR.O. ΓΝ Ἐπ ΟΣ: φεα)--(κΊ ἘΠ 
("84°14 . 81°12} 


“8434. b:.«eClstexcl. Reeste.- D:x2Ra.=.xea.veD*R.aek 
[481-13 . 84°14] | 

χ84.341. bx eClstexcl. Reea‘e.>.R=D‘R 1 ehe=eaAD RP 
[κ8114.. 84°14] 


84-342. tb: xeClstexcl.  εεδλίκ. χεκ. Ὁ. “Ra=anD‘R 
[κ811δ. #8414 . #62°2] 


«8485. f:.«eClsextexcl.d: Reesxe.=. ε1- 1. σα εκ R= efx 


Dem. | | 

F.*8413.5F:Hp.d. Arex. 

[*62:42] >.d‘efe=x | 6) 
F. (1) .*71°103 . #8014. 9 | 
ti. Hp.d: Rell. REefa.AR=Aefx.d. Reese (2) 
F.(1).*8014.3h:. Hp. 3: Reeake.3.€ R= ἐκ (3) 
Ε. (3). *80°291 . #843. 9 

F:.Hp.3:Reekk.d.Relol. RGef x. GR=(defne (4) 


+ .(2).(4). 3+. Prop 
8437. b: xe Cls? excl. ! εδίκ . 3 . κε Cls ex* excl [83-1 . 84-13] 
944, Ε τ κε ΟἸ55 excl. R,S εεδίκ.2 :D‘R=D‘S =.R=S [*81-2.%8414] 
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*84-41, . Ε: sie Cleat: >.Dfeseel—l. Dé eq! κ SM €4‘k [481 ‘21 .*84'14] 
᾿ς This is an important proposition, since it shows that, when « is a Cls® excl, 
the number of classes that can be selected from « is the product of the numbers 
of the various classes that are members of x. 3 


#84411. F:.aex.D,-wnael seCste:D.weDeg%e [*81:212. *62°2'3] 


#84412. Ε: κε Cls*excl. 3. Deq'x=fifaex.D..punael: μ C stu} 
| [Ἀ81.22. *84°14 . *62°2'3] 
This proposition gives what. might be taken as the definition of the class — 
of selected classes, namely 
B{ack.d,.unaelipCséx}, 
We might, starting with this as our definition, deal with the class of | 
selected classes without first considering selective relations. The disadvantages 
of this method would be, first, that it requires that « should be a Cls®excl if 
it 18 to give the results desired in arithmetic; secondly, that it is much more 
cumbrous technically than the method which proceeds by selective relations; 
thirdly, that it does not enable us to deal with selection from a class of classes 
as a particular case of selection from a relation (namely from ef «), and there- 
fore does not yield theorems of such generality as those obtained by the 
method adopted above. 


*84°42. F:«ceClstexcl.aex.we Dea. 2. μ-- ae Dien — U8 a) 
[#8124 . 84°14 . 62-2] 


#84421. t:aex. rea. pe Des(« — ta). Dd. vy ve Dea%k 481-25) 


84.422. F :. ceClstexcl .aex.pnael.dip— aeD*ei(x- — ια).ΞΞ. pe Des%x 
[81°26 . %84°14 . 62-2] | 

¥8443, Ε --α, BeCls’excl.s‘a=s'B.d:aC D“es§8.=. RC “ἐμὰ 

Dem. | 

b.*84412.5DF::. Hp. d:: 
aCD “eSB. 1 Fea. dern68.d,-Ennel:ECSsB:. 
[*40°13.Hp]=:.Fea.dgsneR.9,-Ennel:. 
[*10°542-21]=:.n¢B.d,:Fea.d:.Enqel:. 
[*40°13.Hp]=:.ne8.9,:&ea.2;. iene nCs‘a:. 


[#84412] :. ἢ Ls 9, : € D“esfa::. DF. Prop 
*845. F:ReClso1.5. Ἔκ (ΚΕ e Cls ex? excl 
Dem. 
F.«71181. DF: Hp. -: αὐ Rian Ry. Dey 2C=Ye 
—> 
[*30°37] ὍΣΣ aoa = Ry : (1) 


| — 
F.#33°41 .#11:59. Dk:a,yeU‘°R.D,,.q! Ra. alRy (2) 
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b.(1).(2). DF: oe D:.2,yeU°R.D, y: 
qi Re. qi Ry: iy Rian Ry. >. Rw = RYy: 
[437-63] oO: 4, Be ROR. d,s: qla.g!@:qlan β.3 «απο βι. 
[#84134] > :. R“O‘ReClsex*excl :: Dk. Prop’ 
It might be supposed that the ponerse of the above would eas hold. 
But this = not the case; for although ROR e Cis ex? excl secures. that 
Rea ssi Ry cannot overlap when they are unequal, yet we may have 


—)p 
Ren = Rey without having #= , so that if R‘a=a= R‘y, we shall have 
 2€a4.9.2Rx.2Ry, whence, if q!a.a+y, it follows that R is not a Cls—1 


. -: ° = 
even 1f R“C5‘R ς Cls ex? excel. 


*84:51. +: Rf κ eCls =. 1.5. R“« ¢ Cls? excl 
Dem. 
F.x71171. 435: 101, >) 
Ε: Hp.D:eRy.yex.aRz.zex. Dene: y=2 
“> > 
[30°37] | Dz,y,2+ Ry= Re: 
~~ = 
[*32-18] >: Y, ZK» ve Ryn Rs. = eee cya 
[410-23] D sy, cen. qt Ryn Kz. Dy, Ry =Re! 
τι 
[*37°63] Dia,Be Re. πα β.3.5.α-β: 
| - 
[x84-11] : R“« ε Cls*excl:. D+. Prop 


484-52. alas 
Dem. 
Ε. 97.2.5} :.Ηρ.2: ae RK so acROR. | 
[437-77] | D.qta (1) 
Ε. (1). #845113 . #2463 .5+. Prop | 


— — 
#84521. ΓΕ: RP Bela1. R“BeClsexcl.d.RfBeCls— 1 


Dem. 
Px #71: 55 .#8411. 2 
Ε: REBEL οι. RB ¢ Olstexcl . >: eee. Ry = Rez. Dias 75: 
γ,2εβ. τὶ Rey n Ἐπ ἐν ἘΞ: 
[#11:37] "3 Siac e sa! Ron Reso Se 
[*74°62.Transp] >: Rf Be Cis—+1:. D+. Prop 


The above proposition is a lemma for *84:522, which is used in an | 
important proposition on relations of mutually exclusive relations (*163°17). 
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- : 
χ84:622. πὸ alia 
Dem. | : 
Γι 99.91.5: ἘΠῚ 3:ψν,2εβ.2. qiky. qi Rie: 
—> 


--} 
[328] D:y,zeB. γι “2.2. a Ry o Ree: 
[*7 4°62] 9: ΕΥ̓ βε018--1.γ,2εβ. Ry = Re. ες ξιε 
—> 

[*#71°55] -  DrREPeCls 1.5. ΚΓ Bell 4) 
t .(1).*84°51.5 | | : 

— - : 
b:i.Hp.d: ΓΒ ε0615-»1.9. ΕΓβε1-Ὁ}1. KR“ Be Cis’ exel (2) 


b. (2) .*84521. 54. Prop 


*84:53. Ε: ReCls—l.x«eClstexcl.D.R“KeeCls?excl 
Dem. ; 

Ἑ,.κ72.421. 9 
t:ReCls1.a,fex.g! Ran R“B.d.qlanB (1) 
ae (1). Syl. Db: ReCls1lia,Bex.qianB.Dap.a=Bir: 
| a,Bex.qiRh“an R“B.d,,.a=8. 

[*30°37.*387°11b111] >.a: Ra= RB: 
[*37-63.(437-04)] 9 :ρ,σε BR“ .qlpna.D,¢.p=o0 (2) 
Εν (2). #8411 . DF. Prop 


Ww 


*84:54. +: Rel—Cls.x«eCls*exel..D. Rx e Cls? excl | #8453 | 


#8455. |. Ps e Cls*excl [%80°82] 
#8459. F:xure Cis? excl .=.x«, re Clsexcl.s(e-—A)nsrAL=A 
Dem. | 
Εν 8414. 9b se UN Cls’ excl. 
[74821] 
[κ84.14...62.3] 
846. bbs.xnrd=A.d:ixureClsexcl.=. RECENT: sKASV=A | 
[χ8459.. 24313] 
#8461. Ε:. Bren. Di xvi BeCistexcl.=.. «¢Cls*excl Bastke=A 
[4517211 *53°02.. *84-23°6] | 
#8462. Ε:.ἀἘ β.3 1: αν (“3 ἐΟἸβδοχοὶ s.anB=A 
{840}. 51°15 2653-02... .84:23] 


-ef(cvaryeCls—1. | | 
~efa,ePreCls ol. c(e-—A)neA=A. 
«x, \ ε Clstexcl . δ'(κ —A)asr=A 


i Π f 


*85. MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS 


Summary of *85. - 


In this number certain important propositions are proved, and the other 
propositions of this number are mainly lemmas. The most important propo- 
sitions are the following: 


*85°1 and *85°14, which show that if Qf is a Cls -- 1, then the domains 


° —_ . . - 
οὗ Qa‘A are the same as the domains οὗ e46Q*‘A, and’ Qa‘d is similar to εδ'Ο““, 
thus reducing the problem of selections from many-one relations to that of 
selections from classes of classes. : 


*85°27 and *85°43, which show that if « ε Cls’ excl, Pa‘s‘« consists of the 
relational sums of the domains of e4‘Pa‘‘« and is similar to ea‘Pa*‘«; 1.9. the 
class of P-selections from s‘*« is similar to the class obtained as follows: take 
the members of « one by one, and form the P-selections of each; we thus 
obtain a class of classes, each class being of the form Pa‘a, where aex«; we 
then make a selection from this class of classes; this selection is a member 
of e4‘Pa‘«x; the number of such selections is the same as the number of 
Ρ a‘s*K. . . . 

*85°28 and *85°44, which are special cases οὔ *85°27 and *85°43, but more 
useful than these. *85°44 is the source of the associative law in cardinal 
multiplication; it states that, if « is a Cls*excl, ea‘s*« has the same number . 
of members as ea‘ea‘‘«. (On associative laws in general, see ‘the, notes to 
42.1.11.) That is to say, if we form the class of selective relations (ea‘a) for 
every a which is a member of «, and then form the class of selective relations 
for ea‘‘x, we get the same number of terms as if we proceeded to form the 
class of selective relations for e4‘s‘«. The way in which this proposition 
yields the associative law of multiplication may be explained as follows. We 
shall define the product of the numbers of members of a as the number of 
ea‘a. Thus eg. if the numbers of the members of a are fla, Maz, μα5, the 
number of €4a 18 μαι X flag X fase Suppose the other members of « are 8 and 
y, and that β and y again have three members each. Then the number of 
ea‘es**« is the product of the numbers of e4‘a, €a‘B, ea“y, 1.6. it is the proaucs 


Of μαι X Mas X fas, μβι X Mp2 X Mp; and Py X My, X μη. 
But the numbers of the members of s*« are ὦ 
Moai: Mae, Mas, pi, po, Μβ3: γι». γιὰ: My3- 


Thus the number οὗ e,4‘s*« is 


μαι Χ μα; X μας X fp, X bps X Pps X fyi X fy X μης. 
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Hence *85°44 enables us to conclude that - 
(μαι X μα; X plas) X (fpr X pps X fps) X (Myr X μγε X fys) 
= μαι X μα; X fas X μβι X Mp2 X fps X fy Χ μγε X μγςἨ;, 
which is a case of the associative law. In fact *85°44 gives us this law in its 
general form, when the number of brackets, and of factors in each bracket, 
ΟΠ may be infinite or finite indifferently. 

Another important pair of propositions is *85- 5354. These enable us to 
reduce the problem of selections for any relation to the problem of selections 
from a class of classes. The method is as follows: Given any term a, form 
the class of ordered couples of which ὦ is relatum while the referent is a 
term having the relation P to 2. Call this class of couples PJ 2 Form 
this class for every « which is a member of a; we thus obtain a class of 
classes, namely P Τα. Then the number of selections from this class of 
classes is the same as the number of Pa‘a 

We have one other important pair of propositions in this number, namely 
*85°61°63. These show that what is called “Zermelo’s axiom” is equivalent 
‘to what 1s called the “multiplicative axiom.” Zermelo’s axiom* is to the 
effect that if a is any class, ea‘Cl ex‘a is never null, 1.6. (a). q ! ea‘Cl exa. 
The “multiplicative axiom” is to the effect that if κε Cls ex? excl, there is at 
least one class formed by taking one representative from each member of κα, 
which is equivalent to 

| « ε Cls ex? excl . D, . ἢ ! εδ'κ. | 

In *85°63, these two axioms are shown to be equivalent. From Zermelo’s 
theorem+ it follows that both are equivalent to the assumption that every 
class can be well-ordered. This will be proved later (#258). 


The above-mentioned propositions, stated symbolically, are as follows: 
4851. fr QP reCls+1.>.D*Qar= Der Gr 
48514. b:QfreCls—+1.>. Qa‘rsm esQr 
*85'27. F:xeCls’excl. 9. Pafs'« = 8D ea! Pax 
*85°28. k:xe¢Cls?excl.D. e4Ss*x = 8 Deg ες" ἐκ 
#85°48. + -κ ὲ ΟἸδβ᾽ 6χοὶ. >. Pa‘stesm ea’Pa« 
*85°44. F:«eCls?excl. >. cs's%e sm εδίεδ'""κ 
The following peg ns depend upon the definition 
4855. Pl y=ly“Py De 


Te. PJ y is the class of all couples whose relatum is y while the referent 
has the relation P to y. We then have 


*85°53. + ~Pafa = $s D“essP TS‘ 


giving a construction for Pa‘a by means of e4, and 


 * See Math, Annalen, Vol. ux. t loc. cit. 
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κϑ8 δ4. Ε΄. Pafasm ε“ ἢ [Sa 
which reduces the question of the existence of P-selections to that of the 
existence of e-selections. 


x8561. Ε.ε J ‘‘« ε Cls? excl . esSe = 3 D“‘ea‘e In. e,“« sm eae [Sx 


This proposition gives a construction for any e-selection in terms of an 
e-selection from a Cls* excl, and reduces the question of the existence of the 
_ former to that of the existence of the latter.’ A particularly important case 
is when x«=Cl ex‘a. This is considered in fe 


48568. bre ‘Cl ex‘a ε Cls ex* excl: ἢ ! esSClex‘a.=.q!es‘e[“Clex‘a _ 


4.561. 6K OPAC Cl1.D. DQ = Des QA 
| Dem. | a | | 
Ἔ.Ἀ818. DF: Hp.d.D“Qsar=PilaeQr.d,-pnaelspCssQAr} (1) 
F.*8451.5DF:Hp.d. QS ar Cls* excl . : 
[μι84.412] "Ὁ θα μέρεα -- 7 βία ε On. D.-panaels pC Qn} (2) 
F.(1).(2)- DF. Prop 


48511. +: OPret1, >. D“(P|G.n= Depo 
Dem. ἐν 

Ε. «88.481. κΚΒ215. ΞΕ. ΗΡ.3. nCag | ay 
(1.48282. Dk: Hp.. D“(P|Qsr= D“ Pn: dk. Prop 


985-111: Mees. 9. ΒΜ] Qtray=DM [82] 


χ86112. ΕΞ MeesGn.D. MOT ACQar [ "35 251 τ. γ0236 
48512. Fr QPrel1.d.D“Qun= Dies Gr 
Dem. | | = 
| 2462-26. DF. D“Qar = D(e| Dad Ps ἃ) 
| | - - 
Εν 48232. ΞΕ .ΗΡ.3. Ὀκ(ε 0). -- δέος (ἢ 


Ε- (1). (2). D+. Prop 


This proposition is used in connection with ordinal multiplication (*173°14). 


*85°13. +: Ofrel— Re Qa'n.d-B| Cnv'Qees Qn 


Dem. , - 
.*62°26.D+:Hp.d.QfrAclol.Re(e|Q)sr. 


| > => | 
| [*82°231] 9. ΚΕ] CnvsQe es6Q°X: DF. Prop 
_ The above proposition is used in connection with “ families” (*97°31). 
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— 
8514. +:QfrAc«Cls31.5. QaAsm €a6Qr 


Dem. 


Εν #8121. >+:Hp.)d. Qa sm DEQ 


[*85°1] | 


Da Qs sm Παρ πὰ 


Εν κ8451. ΞΕ:Ηρ.2. Ore Clst excl. 


[κ84.41] 


» ir ΠΟΥ sm 166 


-.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


*85°27, 


«85°21. Fraex.Me Paisix.>.Mfac Pa‘a [806 +4013) 


[PART II 


(1) 


-@) 


*85°21:°22 are lemmas for *85°24, which, with 485° 26, 18 roquire for 


48522, Ε: Me Pa's'e. Dd. MP 4 Ps ces'PaMe. &D(MP |e] Ps) = Μ 
‘Here MP | «1 P, e ea‘ Pa“« can also be written {(M P| (κΊ Ῥω) e(€a* Pax). 


The brackets are omitted because no other meaning is possible. 


Dem. 
t.%*85°21 . 
{*80°81 ] 
[*80°12.*%71°166- 55] 


[*35°52 | 


b (1) 72°14. 871-25. 


F . #341 .%30°4. 


Ε. (8). 485-21. 
Ε.Κ871.322. *33-431. 
[κ97.4]. 


 .(2)«(4)«(5)- ¥8014 


ΕΓ. 97.592. *35°62 . 
[41°35] 

F .(7) .*80°29 . 
F.(6).(8). DF. Prop 


Dt: Hp.Dd:aex.d,.q! Pata: 


ἘΡΑΓκεῚ- 1: 
:ΚἼΡαεἸ -οἴ 
D+:Hp.). Mtl«1Psel—Cls 
ΓΕ: ΕΙΜΤΙΚΊΡΩχ.ε- 


vu UU 


:a,Bex.Pata=Ps'B.d.2-a=P8: 


(1) 
(2) 


(qa). R= Mha.e aex.rvA= Pia (3) 


3h rHp.3: MMe P.Ge 
Db. CMP] Ps} = Oe Ps) 


= Pain 


DF: Hp. τς [MP |< Pa} ees Pae 


D+. D(MP|e1Ps)=M Pe. 
Db. sD(MP |e] Ps) = MP she 
>+:Hp.>.#D(MP\«1Ps)=M 


48524. +. Pafstic C 8D es6 Pan 


Dem. 
b .*85°22. 


Ε: Με,’ sf Κι >. (WX). X ces Pah*x. M=&sDSX. 
»>.Me 8D Ῥω: : » + . Prop 


[*37°67] 


9 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 
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The following propositions are lemmas for *85°26. 


*85'241. Ε: Χ ces Pate. acne. 2. A*Pi8ae δία 


Dem. ; 
Ε. #832. Dh: X cea’ Pac. Dire Pax. D,.XNeEX: 
[x37°63] Di aeKeDdg- X6PsaePafa:. DF. Prop 
¥85'243. Ε: κε Cls’excl. X € ea*Pa"*«. 2. Ὁ .Χ εἸ --» Cls | 
Dem. | | | 
Εν *83°21. IF:Hp.d.D°SXCsePae (1) 
+. *40°151.%8011. DE. s*Pa'eC1 > Cls (2) 
Εν λυ +: Hp.>.D‘¥ (1 -- 6] (3) 


+ .*80°35 .#11-45°55.5+:. Hp.d:M,NeD‘X .gidMadW.). 
(qa, 8).0,Bex-M=X°Pya.N=X‘Pa8.qidMady. 
[%85-241.*8014] D>. (ηα,β).α,βεκ. ΜῈ ΧΡ. Ν Ἰ ΧΡ. 
q:dMadW.a=QM.B=aN. 


[*13°22] >.d°M,d‘Nen.M= XPM. N= X°PsASN. 
: | qidsMadN. 
[κ84.11] D.AM=AN.M= XPS. N= XPS. 
[*30°37 ] >.M=N | (4) 


F .(3).(4) . #7232. 5+. Prop 
#85244. ἢ: X cea’ 4“ “κ.9. DIX CP 


Dem. 
Ε. *83°21.4#404.95F:.Hp.3:ReDSX .Dp.(qa).aex.Re Psa. 
[*80°14 ] Dp- REP: 
[*41°151] 2:DIX CP:. 3+. Prop 

#85245. : X εε4 Pan. dD. USSDEX = 86x 

Dem. τ 
Εν 8524]. Κ8014.5} :Ηρ.9:αεκ.3.. ΘᾺ ,ακ-ια: 
[*50°17] : AXP τε κ: 
[*80°34] ; : 4 0 Χπ-κ:" 
[κ41΄44] D>: Us DX = se: DF. Prop 


*85°25. k:xeCls’ excl .X € es6 Pan. D.8*DSX ε P_‘s‘x 
[*85°243°24.4-245 .*80°'14] - 
*85°26. F:xeCls? excl. 2. 8D e,* Paix C Pafs*k 


Dem. 
b.*85'25.Dh:. Hp.3: αὶ € es6 Pain. Dy. SDN € Passe: 
[*37°61°33] > : &Dées' Pa C Ps's'e 2. DF. Prop 
*85-27. Fixe Clsexcl.D. Pafsie = 8D eS Pane [κ85:24.20] 


L 


R&W I —« B4 


¥85°28. b:xeCls?excl. 3. es'sfe = § Des εκ’ κ ΕΣ Η 
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The follewing proposition is a lemma for *85°31. 
: | - 
89. oF: Me Pafa.zea.d. ΜΕ ΞΟ ΜΠ. Miz CPS 


The ¢onditions of significance here and in *85°31'32°33:'34 require 
D‘PC Rel. | 


Dem. 7 
- 
F .*80°32 .*33°43.95+:Hp.d.M%zeDIM. Mize P%z. 
(*41°13] 2. MeO DM. M2 Cs P22 D+. Prop 


The following propositions, down to *85'42 inclusive, deal with circum- 
stances under which we can infer M=WN from &D‘M=sD‘N. *85°32'33'34 
are not subsequently used; the remainder are used in proving *85°43. 
"85°31. b:.2,wea.ztw.d,y-8PZ2AsPwH=A:)d: 


M, Nec Pata. sDSM=sD‘V.>.M=N 
᾿ς Dem. 


| — = 
b.*25°54.5Db:Hp.z,wea.qisPeAasPw.d,y-2=WU: 


ὶ -2 -- 
[Κ1|158] Dh: Hp.z,wea.u(sP*z)v.u(HEPOW)Y- Ὁ , w,u,09 2 = W (1) 
b.«853. Ob: Hp.zea.M,Ne Pafa.sDM= SDN. O:. 


) -- 
u(M’z)v.d:zea.u(sP*z)v.u(sDN)v: 
| — 
[*80°35] D:zea.u(sP*%z)u: (qw).wea.u(Nw)v: 
— 


—_—> 
[*85°3.*10°35] 3: (qw).2z,wea.u(sP%z)v.u(sPw)v.u(Nw)r: 
[((1).*10°28] D:(qw).z=w.u(Nw)r: 


[*13°195] D:u(N*z)v (2) 
Ε.(2). Exp. *10°11:21.5¢:. Ηρ (2).3 :2εα.9;,. ΜΖ ΝΖ (9) 
Similarly  &:s Ap(2).3:zea.3,.N2Z2C Ms (4) 
t .(3).(4). D+: Hp(2).3:zea.d,.Mz= Nz: 
[*33°45.%80°14] ΟΜΝ :. 32. Prop 


- —> 
*85'32. F:.z,wea.ztw. dz ὦ. SCP n SCOP w=Aid: 
M, Nec Paia.sDM=sD‘N.D.M=N 


Dem. 
Ε..41. 45. 9 
-- > 
F:. Hp.D:2,wea.2+w. Dz we COS Poen OS Pw=A. 
| - - ; 
[*33°34] D2,0- SP AsSPWHA © (1) 


F. (1). *85°31. 35. Prop 
-- -- 
86.338. Ε:.Ζσεα. ΖΞ .3, ὦ. 8. ΡΖ ΑΘ Ρῳω-λΔ:: 
M, Ne Pafa. DSM =SDIN.D.M=N [κ41.48..κ83.92..κ85.91] 
The proof proceeds exactly as in *85°32. 
#8534. b:.2,wea.2$w.dzw- SAPS an sf Pw=Ard: 
M,N Pafa.sDIM=sSDIN.D.M=WN [*41°44.%33'33 .*85'31] 
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The following propositions, *85°4°41°42, are lemmas for *85°43°44, which 
latter are of fundamental importance, since they are the source of the 
associative law in cardinal arithmetic. 


"854. Fi.rA,wex.A$ me D yp SAASU=AzD: 
M,N ces’x. DIM =#DIN.D.M=N ΕΣ τὴ κ053) 


Ρ 
*85-41. -:.«eClsexcl.ia,Bex.atB.d.8PsansPsBoH=A 
Dem. 
ΕΓ. #8014. 5b 5 2 (8 Pafa)y. a(S Pa B)y-Dey-yea. yep. 
[*22'33.%10°24] Dz,y*AlanB: 
[Transp] Dk:anB=A.9.8PaaaAsPsB=A (1) 


Εν (1). κ841. 4. Prop 
*85'42. Ε͵:κε ΟἸ]85 οχοὶ. M,N € e46Pa%xe.56DM =sDN.D.M=N 
Dem. | : 
F .*30°37. Transp. Dt: Psfat PsB.D.2.a+ 28: 
[Fact] Dk:xeClsexcl.a, Bex. Patat Ps'B. Dag. 
| ceClsexcl.a,Bex.at8. 


[*85°41] 5... PaaAs Pa B=A: 
[*37°63] DF: «eCls?excl.rA, we Paie At. dD, ἐλ ἃ ἐμ-τ- (1) 
EF .(1).*85-4. 96. Prop 
*85°43. F:«eCls?excl. 9. Pa'se sm εν. ἐκ 

Dem. 


F344] 236. ἢ. DIM =(s, DM. 
[Κ1812] Dh: M, Nees Pa«.sDSM=SDN. Oy ye. M=N:D: - 
M,N ¢es‘Pa« .(§|D)M=(s' ὌΝ. y-M=N (1) 
Εν. (1). κβδὅ.45.9 
ΓΞ. κε Cls?excl. 5: ΜΊ Ne es‘Pa'«.($:D)\M=(;DN.D, ys ΜῸ-Ν: 


[79:25] —32(8!| D) es Pa e sm es6 Pa : 

[*37°33] >: ὁ) ἐς, "ἐκ sm ει“. “ἐκ : 

[*85°27 ] >: Pafs*e sm εκ τ. DE. Prop 

*85'44, | > κε Cls? excl. 3. es’sS« sm €3%e.K [85-43 P| 


The following proposition 15 used in connection with cardinal multiplication 
(*114°301). 


*85°45. Fix anr=A.Dd. εδ(κ νυ A) Sm ε(ἐενἰκ VLEs) 


Dem. 
ΕΓ. 85°44.) 
FsikeviDe Cls?excl. 9.. εὐὐϑί((“κυ UA) sm €4%es (USK ν UD) (1) 
F.k2457. Dh: Hp.DdDietrA.v.k=A.A=A: 
[*84-62°23 | Ite vu tre Cls? excel (2) 


Γ. #531132. DF (the VA) = KUN. εὐὐ (ἐκ U UA) = UES U Lear (3) 
F.(1).(2).(3). D4. Prop 
34—2 
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The purpose of the following propositions, down to *85°55, is to show how 
to get from a class of classes a class of selections having the same number of 
terms as Pa‘. For this purpose we introduce a new notation, representing 
a rather important analysis of the couples contained in a given relation. 
A couple «| y is contained in a relation P when ΡΨ; thus if, keeping y 


--} 
fixed, we form the class of couples | y‘*P‘y, all these couples are σοηὐδιηθα.. 
in ἢ. We put 


--» 
“855. Ply=ly“Py Df 
Then PJ“d*‘PeClsextexcl. Also s‘P]“C‘P is the class of all 
couples contained in P, and é‘s‘P]“A‘P=P. We shall now prove that 
Psa = s‘D“e,°P Ja, so that every member of Pi‘a can be derived from 
a member of es‘P Ja, and the problem of the existence of Ps‘a is reduced 


to that of the existence of selections from a class of mutually exclusive 
existent classes. 


—_ | 
48551. +. Pate=la%Pa=P] x [8045 .(*855)] 


*85'52. §.Pait“a=P I] “a [*37°35 .*85°51] 
#8553. Ε΄. Pafa=s“Dea'P J fa 
Dem. | 
bt. *84°241 .*53'22. D+. tae Clstexcl. sit a=a. 
[*85°27] Dk. Pafa= 8D ea! Pata 
[*85°52 | = §*De.°P J “a. D+. Prop 
*85'54. +. Pafasmes’P J] “a | 
Dem. 
bt . #84241 .%53'22. D+. uae Cls?excl. sta=a. 
[*85°43] 9Ε. eos en δια. 
[*85°52] DF. Pafasm ε΄. J “a. Db. Prop 


The following proposition is frequently useful. 
*85°55. Ε. Pafasm DéesSP Ja. P [ae Cls’ excl 


Dem. 
F.*85°51.*8014. DF: RePJTa. 29.0 ει: Re PJ y.3.qR=vy: 
[*3°47 | Dt: RePJanPly.3.0R=te.aR= vy. 
[*13°171.%51-23] I.£=y. 
[*30°37 | ΡΤ ΞΡ Ty: 
[Κ10011:29] Dei:qiPJanPly.>.Pyl «=P Jy: 
[*3°42.%11-11] Dk:ia,yea.qiPJlaenPJy.2,,-Ple=P yy: 
[*37°63 | Drir,pweP [a.qlrAnpw.rdp A=p!? 
[*84-11 | D+. P [ae Cls* excl. (1) 
[*84°41 ] DI. Des‘ P J ffasm ea‘ P Ja. 
[*85°54] Dt. Pafasm D'‘eaSP J a (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
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—p 
*85'56. |:P faeCls—1.5.6s'PasmessP Ja [#851454] 


*85°6. Fest“ =H [(qB). Bex. p=] BKB =e] “« 
Dem. 
FB 767 Db este = ἃ (GB). β εκ. w= eaeB} 
[κ88.4] =fi{(qB). Ben. p=) BB) (1) 
F.(1).*85°52.D5. Prop 
The following proposition is frequently employed. 


*85°601. Ε΄. ae a, eJasma.e]«smx.eJTelial. Ele Ifa 
Dem. 


b.*85°51.*%622. DhkeeJTa=Jlaka (1) 
(*73°611] Dt.eJasma | (2) 
Ε. 38:19. Dt. Ete Ja (3) 
[*71°166] Εν. εἶ ε1-- 0 ]8 | (4) 
F .(2).#73°47 . Dk:a=A.cJa=eJT R.d.cJ B=A. 
[*73°47.(2)] | >.B=A (5) 
Ε. (4). κ88:181. ϑε:δεα. ἐγ ἀπε D.rlacl p<. 
[*38°131] 9. (ay). ala=y 8. 
[*55°202] >.a=B (6) 
Ε. (6). *10°11-23-35. D+: qla.eJa=eJ B.D.a=8 (7) 
F.(5).(7). Dk:eLa=eT B.2.a=8 (8) 
t .(4).(8).#7154. DEeeTell (9) 
Ε. (9). (8). #7326. Dk.e] «sme (10) 
Ε.(1). (8). (3). (9). (10). DF. Prop 


*85°61. Ε.ε7 “κε Cls® excl . es’ = 8D eae I<. εδ'κ sm εδ'ίε [SK 


: ε 
«85 53°54 ον Η 
8562. F:iqileste.=.qtesce]« [85°61 . κ78.96] 
*85'63. +: T“Clex‘ae Cls ex? excl: ἢ ! eafClex‘a. =. Ἡ ! εδε [Cl ex‘a 
Dem. 
F.*85'6.*60°21.5 
FK:ree ]“Clex‘a.=.(q6).8Ca.qiB.rA=] R“B (1) 
+. #7361136. DE: qiB.ra=lLB“B.D.qIA: 
[*3°42 | DE: BCa. gq! P.r=] R%B.9.qIA: 
[4101123] Dh:(qB).BCa.q!B-rA=J]A“B.D-qIr (2) 
+. (1).(2). Di:re(e]Clex'a).d.qia: 
[*10°11.*24°63] DF. Δ ὦ ε(ε [SClex‘a) (3) 
Ε. (8). *85°61 .*8413. 3b. [Cl ex‘ae Cls ex’ excl (4) 
b. (4). *85°62. D+. Prop 
Note. (a). Ἡ ! ea‘Cl ex‘a is“ Zermelo’s axiom.” The above eee shows 


that this is true if 
κ ε Cls ex? excl. D,. 5} ea‘x, 
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which again is true if 
xe Clsex? excl. D:(qu):aex.D,..u~nael 
in virtue of *84°412. The last of these is the “multiplicative axiom,” which 
is thus shown to imply “Zermelo’s axiom.” 
The following propositions lead up to *85°72, which is used in the aneory 
of double similarity (*111°3). 


*85°7. Fr Ber. Dg RBC B: MeesS RX). 
Mi RP χε. DMR PA) = DM 


Dem. 
F.*l421.5F:.Hp.d:8er.d,.E! RB: | 
[κ74.117. 9: 7λεῖ- ΟΙΒ. ΧΓ (ΓΚ (1) 
[*80°14.%71°25] I:M'RfrAc1>Cls (2) 
b. (1). #71-7.%85°7.9F:.Hp.d:a(MIRPA)B.D.Ber.cM (RB). 
[x80°14.Hp] D.Ber.ce RB. 
[Hp] | D.2e8 (3) 


Ε΄. κ80114.. κ74.44., 9 

F:Hp.d.D(M RfA)=DIM.A{M | Rf A)=r~An GR 
[(1)] = (4) 
F.(2).(3).(4).*80°14. 3 Ε. Prop | 
— #85701. Fi. Ber. Dg. RBC BID. DES RIXCD “es = [*85°7] 
*85°702. F:.Ber.D,. RCBe CB: dD. DéesS RECA C Dear 


[κθδ' 701 Ri “| 


«85°71. |: ReeSClfrA.D. DesSDIR CD “es = [85-702 . κ88:2] 

This proposition asserts that if we can select one sub-class out of each 
member of \ (where 2 is a class of classes), then selections from the sub-classes 
so obtained are selections from δ. 

8572. ᾿:. (9 β)71 Sell: Ber.ds-RBCIB:D. 
D*e4F£ ROX Cc De,5S©X 


Dem. 
t. #1421. #3343 « IF: Hp.d:8er.9.8edsS (1) | 
ft £8, 5, δ΄ “λ 
b .*85°701 Rx 72 | 
biyeS*A.D,.(R| S)y Coys 2. Dé es RSS C Deeg Sr (2) 


b .437°63 . #1421. 9 
br Hp. Ds ye SA. Dy. (R Sly Cyr =: Ber. Dp. (RSS RCSA: 
[¥74°53.(1)] : Ber. Ds. RBCSB (3) 
b.a74171. 3b: Hp. >. SSA =a (4) 
F.(2).(8).(4). DF. Prop 


NM 
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The following proposition is a lemma employed in the theory of double 
similarity (#111°313). 
“8581. b§:.r6Cls? ao Ber. >, . sA"TBC BRB: ReesTr: 9: 
Bers Dp (sD‘R) } B= RTB 


Dem. 

Ε.31421. Dt: Hp.d:Ber.9. HIB: | | (1) 
[*83°2.%37°6] I:Ber.Dd.RTBeTB. ο (2) 
[κ8δ.452.}8}} | >. RT B=(RT*B) FB (3) 
+. (1). *83:22.>h:.Hp.d: Ben. >.EIR‘TsS. 

[433°43.441°13] >. ΤΊΘΕΙ ΤΕ. 

[*35°461 | >. (R«T*B) FBC (SDR) FB. 

[(3)] >. RTBE (DSR) TB (4) 
Εν (1). 437-6 .#83-23.3+:.Hp.d:D‘R=M ((qy). yer. M= RT%y} : 
[*41-°11.%13°195] 2:02 (8T‘R)y.=-(qy)- yer. c(RTy)y: 
[*35°101] 9: α {(sD‘R) f Bh y.=.(qy)- yer. 2(RTy) y-yeB (5) 
t.(2).*383'14.Db:. Hp.qyer.d:2(RT*y)y. 9. ye eon RST %y ¢. Ty . 
[κ404] : | D-ye sd Ty 

[Hp] D.yey | (6) 


Ε. (ὅ). (6). Dk: Hp.d:.8er.. 9: 

a {(sD‘R) FB} y-=-(ay)- Byer a(RTy)y -yeR.yey- 
[*84°11.Hp] . (7). βι,γελ. “(7 7)ν. τε. 
[18.195]. > .a(R‘T*B)y (7) 
Ε. (4).(7). DF. Prop 


U ill 


*88. CONDITIONS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF SELECTIONS 


Summary of *88. 

The existence of selections cannot, so far as is known at present, be proved 
in general. That is, we cannot prove any of the following: | 

(Pie)ix CAP. d. qt Pak 

(P,«): PeCls—1.«CU°P.3.q! Pate 
(P).q! PaQ‘P 

(x): Avex. 2. } δ κ 

(κ) : «eClsex?excl. 9. ἢ Leake 

(a). ' ε..Ὁ] οχία | 
(x):.KeClsex’excl. :(qpu):aex.d,..pnael 

These various propositions can be shown to be all equivalent inter se; and 
in virtue of Zermelo’s theorem (cf. #258), they are equivalent to the proposition 
“every class can be well-ordered.” In the present number we have to prove 
the above equivalences, as well as certain proponeons giving the existence of 
selections in various particular cases. 

The most apparently obvious of the above propositions is the last, namely: 
“Tf « is a class of mutually exclusive classes, no one of which is null, there is 
at least one class w which takes one and only one member from each member 
of x.” This we shall define as the “ multiplicative axiom.” 

We will call P a multipliable relation (denoted by “Rel Mult”) if 
P3‘Q‘P exists, or, what is equivalent, if «CSP .D,.q! Pakk. “Thus we apne 
Rel Mult = P {q! Pasd‘P} Df. 

| We will call «a multipliable class of classes if e4‘« exists, 1.6. we put 
Cls? Mult =« {qteste} Df. 
The multiplicative axiom will be denoted by “ Mult ax. 
Mult ax. =:.«¢ Clsex’excl. 3, (qu)iaex.D,.pnael Df. 


>} 


Thus we put 


In the present number, we shall first give various equivalent forms of the 
assumption that P is a multipliable relation (*88:1—'15); we shall then do 
the same for multipliable classes of-classes (*88°2—'26); next we shall give 
various equivalent forms of the multiplicative axiom (*88'°3—-39). (Some 
important equivalent forms cannot be given at this stage, as they depend 
upon definitions not yet given, such as the definitions of cardinal multiplica- 
tion and of well-ordered series. Cf. *114°26 and *258°37.) Finally we shall 
give propositions showing that various special classes of classes are multipliable. 
Most of these propositions will not be used in the sequel, but they illustrate 
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the nature of the difficulties involved in proving that a class of classes is 
multipliable, and some of them show that mere size does not prevent a class 
from being multipliable. For example, *88°48 shows that, given any class of 
classes «, if each member a is replaced by t“‘a v ta, the result is a multipliable 
class of classes; but the only effect of this change is to increase the number 
of members of each member of our class of classes by one. 


The chief propositions in this number which are afterwards referred to 
are the following: 


*88'22. F:xeCls?Mult.rCx.2.rA€ Cls? Mult 
*88°32. + :.Multax.=:«eCls-ex? Axel . Ὁ), WL ea SK 
48833. +: Multax.=.(a).q!es‘Clex‘a | 
#88361. + :.Multax.=:<C(‘R.=n.-q! Rate 
*88'37. | :.Multax.=:Aren.>,.q! cake , 
The above is usually the most convenient form of the multiplicative axiom. 
*88:'372. §:. Multax.=:Acex.=,-cacke =A 
This proposition is used in *114, to prove that the multiplicative axiom 


is equivalent to the proposition that a cardinal product vanishes when, and — 
only when, one of its factors vanishes. 


*88°01. Rel Mult=P{q!P.d‘P} Df 

κ8802. Cls? Mult = 2 [ἢ 1 ε΄ κὶ Df 

*88-03. Multax.=:.«eClsex?excl.>,:(qu):aex.2,-paael Df 
3881. +: PeRelMult.=.q!Pa‘d'P = [*20°3.(*88°01)] 

#8811. +: Pe RelMult.»ACM‘°P.3.q! Par 


Dem. 3 
F.*806. DF: Re PsP .ACHTP.D.RPvAce Pad. 
[*10°24] D.q! Par: 
(*10°11:23:35] Dk: q! PaSUP ACHP... qt Par (1) 


ΓΕ. (1). Κ881.9. ee 

#8812. §:.PeRel Mult.=:ACU‘P.9,.q!1 Par 

Dem. | 

FF. #8811. Exp .*l01121.3 
Ε:. Pe Rel Mult. >:~ACd‘°P.3,.q! Patr (1) 
F.*10'1. %*22°42 . 9 
ΓΟ Ρ.32..η 1}, λ:9 .}.}.} 4. 
[x881] | >. Pe Rel Mult (2) 
Ε.().(2).9. μὰ 

9818. ΕἸ ΡΈΒΕΙ Μυϊῦ.Ξ . ἢ 4 ΤΡ [*85°54. «73°36 . κ88’ 1] 
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8814. F:.cCQ°P.3: Phe Rel Mult.=.q! Pate 


Dem. 

Εν ΚΒΟ28. Db! Pate Se gl (PP wate | (1) 
F.*385'65. DE: e CUSP.D.0(Pf «=k (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+: Hp.D:q! Pale. =. qt (Pf «)ssa(Pf«). | 
[κ881]  =.Pf«eRel Mult:. 5+. Prop 

9815. F:.d°P=V.3:Pf«eRel Mult.=.q! Pax [*x88°14 .*24°11] 
#882. F:«eCls?Mult.=.q! es‘ [*20°3 . (*#88°02)] 
58:21. +: PeRelMult.=.PJ“d‘Pe Cls? Mult [*88°13°2] 
88.222. +:«e¢Cls?Mult.r71Cn.>.rX€ Cis? Mult 
Dem. | 

Εν 806. ει: εελίκ.λΟκ.9. ΚΒ rc ear 
[*10°24] D>. Lear 
[4*10°11'23-'35] DE: qteste ACK.D.qlesrA © (1) 


Ε.(1). κ88:2. 5+. Prop 
*88'23. b:«¢Cls? Mult.3.Cl%e CCls? Mult [88°22 . *60°2] 


| — 
*88'24. Ε - PeCls— 1.3: Pe¢Rel Mult. =. P“d*P « Cls? Mult 
Dem. 


ou | 
Ε. *85'14.*73'36. 5b: Hp.d:iq! PsP .=.g leas P“USP (1) 
F.(1).*881'2.>4+. Prop | 3 
Lee 
88.256. f:.PheeClsa1.c«CU°P.3: Pf xe Rel Mult. =. Px e Cls*Mult 
Dem. 


F.*85°14.*73°36 .> 
b:i.Hp. Diq! Pa‘e.= ie | 
[*88-14-2] >: Ph «e Rel Mult.=.P«e Cls?Mult:. DF. Prop 


*88'26. b|::«¢Cls?excl. 9 :. K€ Cis? Mult. =3(qu)? ek. d.-pnael 
Dem. 


b .*88°2.437°45. Db: ee Cls? Mult.=.q!Deske (1) 

Ε. (1). κ84.412. 2 | , 

F:: Hp.3:.«eCls? Mult.=:(qp):aex.d..pnaelipCsx: (2) 

[*10°5] | D:(Gu)iaer.d..unael (3). 
Ἐν 4018. #22621. Db :aex.D3,..s*ena=a. 

[*22°481 ] ει nsKena=pna: 

[*2°77.*10°27 | Dki.aex-d,-pwnaelidiacex.d, -pasenael (4) 


F . (4). κ22.48. Dks.acex.d,-panael:dD: | 
aexk.d,-pansenaelipaskCsk: 
[*10°24] I:(qvyraex.Da-vaael:vC sx (5) 
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+ .(5).*10°11°28.5 
Fs. (qu)saex.dg.pnael:d:(qv):acex.d,.vaaeli:vCs'k (6) 
F.(6).(2). DF:: Hp. 3:.(qpu)iaex.dg-u~naeli:d.xceCls*Mult (7) 
F.(3).(7). DF. Prop 
*88'3. Εἰ: Multax.=:.«eClsextexcl.D,:(qu)iack.I,..~nael 
[4-2 « (488° 03)) 
*88°31. |: Multax .=.Clsex*excl C Cls? Mult 
Dem. 
Γι. «88°26 .*5°74. 5 Ε τ: « ε Cls ex? excl. D,.«¢Cls? Mult: = 


xe Clsex?excl.D,:(qu):aex.Da-unaels 
[*88°3] =:.Multax:: 3+. Prop 


*88°32. [F:. Multax.=:«eClsex’excl.D,.qteaSe [%*88°31:2] 
*88°33. Ε: Multax.=.(a).q!ea‘Clex‘a | 


Note that (a). ἢ 1 es°Cl ex‘a is Zermelo’s axiom. 


Ι! 


Dem. 
F . *88°32 .*85°63.DF: Multax.d.q!es‘e] “Clex‘a. 
[*85°63 | >. ql eaSCl ex‘a (1) 
t.*60°57. DE.«CCl*s*x. 
[*60°24] Dk. «—- lA CClex'sx. 
[*84°13] Dt :«e Clsex?excl. 3. κ C Clex‘s‘x | (2) 


Ε. (2). κΒ806. DF: κε Clsex* excl. Rees‘Clex‘s'e. 9. RP ee este (3) 
F . (3) .%*10°11:28°35 . DF: « ε Cls ex? excl. ῃ ! ea‘Cl ex’s’« .D,. ql cake 
[¥l0-1] D5 :.(a).q! εδ΄ΟΙ οχία. 9 : κε Clsex%excl. D,.qlea‘x: 


[*88-32] >: Mult ax (4) 
Ε. (1). (4).3Ε.Ὸ Prop > 
*88'34. ΓΕ: Μυϊύἃχ.Ξ. (8 --Ὁ 1 ς Rel Mult 

Dem. 
t.*84'5.*88°'32.D:.Multax.3:ReClsa1l.3.q ! εὰ RGR : 
[*85°14.*73°36 | δώ. 
[*88°1] >. Ke Rel Mult (1) 
Ε. «84-14. 9 :.Cls—>1C Rel Mult.3: 

κ ε Clsex?excl. D.¢f «e Rel Mult. 

[*88°1] D>.qi(ef κα ἐκ. 
[κ84:18.κ62.42}. D.qi(ef «ae. 
[*80°23] >. " εδ'κ (2) 
F .(2).*10°11°21 . κ88.32. 9 Ε : (18 -- 1 ( Rel Mult. 9. Mult ax () 


Ft .(1).(3). DF. Prop 
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*88°35. F:Multax.=.(R). Re Rel Mult 


Dem. 
Εν αβΤ 46. #55121. (4855). Dkr gi ΡΤ. ΞΡ. 
[κ88.41] =.aeCU'P | (1) 
Εν (1). #1011 . 487-63. Dt:aePI“G'P.>,.qia: 
[*24°63] Dk. AreP] ΟΡ ἡ (2) 
b. (2). #8413 . *85'55. 5+. PY “U*SP ¢ Cls ex’ excl. 
[*88°32] Dt:Multax.d.qle‘P IAP. 
[*85'54.%73°36 ] . ~Dam Paar. | 
[*88°1] >.Pe Rel Mult (3) 
+.*10°1.*88'1.5+:(R).ReRel Mult.>.q!(ef Cl ex’a)s*d(ef Cl ex‘a). 
[62°42] >.q!(ef Clex‘a)s*Clex‘a. 
[*80°23] D>. q!esSCl exa (4) 
Ε. (4). ΚΙ001121. *88'33.>+:(R). Re Rel Mult. >. Mult ax (δ) 
+ .(8).(5). DF. Prop 


48836. t:.Multax.=:ceCU‘'R.De,- GQ! Rate [*8835'12] 
*88°361. F:.Multax.=:cCQR.=Rn,.. Qi Rake [*88°36.. *802] 
*88'°37. F:.Multax.=:Arex.d,.q ! ea'k 
Dem. 
F .*88°36 .*62°231.>b:. Multax.D: Arex. dD, .qiesse (1) 
F.*8413.*88'32. DE: Avex. Dd. qle%:2.Multax (2) 
+ .(1).(2). D+. Prop 
#88371. Ε:. Maltax.=:Arew. =e. q lease = [*88°37 . *83'1] 
᾿ς κ88.372. F:. Multax.=:Aen.=,-¢a8e =A [88371 . Transp] 
This proposition shows that the multiplicative axiom is equivalent to 
the assumption that a cardinal product is zero when, and only when, one 
of its factors 1s zero. 


*88°373. +: Multax.=.Cl“(Cls — fA) C Cls? Mult 


I 


Dem. , 
+. *2463.%53'5. Db in Avex. =1aex.9,.aeCls—iA: 
[221] | =:xCCls—A: 
[*60°2 ] =:«6ClCls — tsa) (1) 
b.(1). #8837. DE: Multax.=:«e¢Cl(Cls—t‘A).>,.q leat: 
[*88°2] =: Cl*(Cls — 6A) C Cls? Mult :. D+. Prop 


«88°38. +: Multax.=.Cls— ‘Ae Cls? Mult [*88-23-373] 
8839. +: Multax.=.(qR).Rel Cls. RGe. DSR=V.U‘R=Cls— tA 


Dem. 
F .*88°38°2 .*80°14.9 
t:Multax.=.(qR).ReloCls.RGe.d‘R=Cls—t'A (1) 


Εν Ἀ61161. κὅ8.5. 5:0} - Ο]8-- ἐλ. Dd. eee AR (2) 
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Ε. 23 621. 3+: RGEe.D. R= Kae (3) 
Ε. (2). (3). DF: Re. GR=Cls—UA.D. wed RaAe). 

[*33°131] >.(qy) για. ψει. 

[*51°15] >.(qy) yRuice.y=n2. 

[*13°195] | D.aRu‘a. 7 

[*33°14] >.ce DSR (4). 


Εν (4). Κ101191. Χ9414.9ῈἘῈ : Εςε. 4. -- ΟἹ9-- ἐλ. 9. τπν (Ὁ) 
F.(1).(5). DF. Prop 

The following propositions are concerned with certain cases in which a 
construction exists by which the existence of selections can be proved. 


488-4. Ε΄. κΊ 0] εεμΟἹ εκ 


Dem. ΝΙΝ 
#7219 . #7127. D+. «4 Cle1 --ν Cls | Πα) 
+. *35°52°101. Disa cal Clr. = aexk.X9=Cla. | 
[*60°34] : D.aer (2) 
Ε.(2). 1111. Dh. {Cle (3) 
ob. #3552. Dt. d(«1 Cl = D(Clf «) . 
[*37°401] = Cl x (4) 


Ε.(1). (3). (4). *8014. 3+. Prop 
*88'41. Ε΄. Cle Cls? Mult [688 4.2] 
88.411. |. κε Dé eaSCl ἐκ 
Dem. 
Εν κ8δδῶ. DEL De Cl) = ACIP x) 
[*35°65.*33'431 | =K | (1) 
bw). «884. Db .(qR). ReesSCl“«.DSR=k. | 
| [*37°6] Dr .Ke DéesOl xe - +. Prop 
*88'42. FixceCls?Mult.q!la.=.«vu ae Cls* Mult [*83'904 . κ88:2] 
In virtue of this proposition, as will be proved later, every finite class 
of existent classes is a Cls? Mult. For we have Aee,s‘A; and, by the above, 


a Cls? Mult remains a Cls? Mult when one existent class is added as an 
additional member; hence the result follows by induction. 


*88°43. b:s%ceCls? Mult.D. esf« ε Cls? Mult 


Dem. 
t.*882.5Db:Hp.d.qtea‘s‘x. 
[*85°24] >.q! ἐκ) ““ε. Sex“ ᾿ 
[*37°45 | 2 Ἢ εδίε."'κ. 
[88:2] 2. eax e Cls? Mult: DF. Prop 


*88'431. Fs. κε Cly? excl. e4« ε Cls? Mult. . sfx ε Cls? Mult 
[*88°2 .*85°28 . *37°45] 
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#8844. 1:Clex‘s‘eeCls*Mult.d.«—t'AeCls*Mult [60°57 . #88-22] 
*88'441. Ε: Δουέκ. Clex's'x eCls? Mult.>.«e¢Cls?Mult [88-44] 


: — 
*88'45. +: D‘Rad‘*R=A.P=24 jveC*R.a=Roevt's}.3.Peessd'P 
Dem. 


Εν 4213. Db: Hp.d:ePa.=,..2eU'R.a= Revita. | (1) 
[45116]. DraTEX (2) 
Ε. (1). 9815. κῦ1.2. 9 

bi. Hp.d:2Pa.d,.a=Revia. Κα ΟΕ. (ΟΕ. 

[κ24.4904] D,.a—D‘R= te (3) 
F.(3).*1159.5F:.Hp.d:aPa.yPa.d,,.a—-D'R=te.a—D'R=1ty. 
[*20°23.%51°23] Sey t= Yt 

[*x71°17] 2: Pel—Cls (4) 


F.(2).(4).*8014. 95. Prop 


—_ 
*88-46. Ε: Df‘RaCM‘R=A.A=4 {(qz). ce UT‘ R.a=Raevea}.d. 
re Cls? Mult 
Dem. 


-» 
Γ. *21'3 . #10281 . κ98.18]1.9:. δ ει, δα ἰφῳε ἀπ ων κ}.2: 
-- 
αε([}.Ξ.. (5). ΦεΟΠ [δ .ἀτ ἤν τ (1) 
=> | 
F.(1).*8845. 3b: Hp.d.20{e~eC*R.a=Ravi'c} eer. 


[#1 0-24] D.qler. 
᾿ [*88°2] 2 .rAeCls? Mult: DF. Prop 
"8847, +: P=@@ [acx.B=t“avea}.d.PeesO'P 
Dem. , 
Ε. 219. 9Ε:Ηρ.9:αΡβ.Ξιρβιαεκ.βειανια. (1) 
[*51-16] Ν᾿ Dap -ae8 (2) 
Ε. (1). 11.59.3 :. Hp. Dd:aPB.yPB.Dap, B= avila. Bay Vily. 
[*40°171.%53:22°02] Da,p,y-S§B=a.sB=y. 
[%20-23] De py ΤΠ 
[7117] 9: ε1--. Ο]8 (9) 


Ε. (2). (3). *8014. 95. Prop 


χϑ8.48. Ε.β \(qa).aex.B=tautaleCls?Mult [8847] 
The proof proceeds as in *88°46. 


*88'5. +.AnClse Cls? Mult [*83°9 . *88°2] 
*88:51. F:qia.d.t‘aeCls? Mult [*83°901 . 88:2] 
#8852. +. tae Cls? Mult [483-42] 


*88'53. b:«C1.>.«eCls? Mult [83-44] 


SECTION E 


INDUCTIVE RELATIONS 


Summary of Section E. . 


The subjects to be treated in this section are certain general ideas of which 
a particular instance is afforded by mathematical induction. Mathematical 
induction is, in fact, the application to the number-series of a conception which 
is applicable to all relations, and is often very important. The conception in 
question is that which we shall call the ancestral relation with respect to a given 
relation. If A is the given relation, we denote the corresponding ancestral 
relation by “Ry”; the name is chosen because, if R is the relation of parent 
and child, Ry will be the relation of ancestor and descendant—where, for 
convenience of language, we include # among his own ancestors if x is a parent 
or a child of anything. 


It would commonly be said that a has to z the relation of ancestor to 
descendant if there are a certain number of intermediate people 8, ο, d, ... 
such that in the series a, b, c, ὦ, ... z each term has to the next the relation 
of parent and child. But this is not an adequate definition, because the 
dots in 

“40. ἃ, ... φ᾿ 

represent an unanalysed idea. We may then try to amend this definition by 
saying that there is a finite class a of intermediate terms such that one member 
(δ) of a is a child of a, one (y) is a parent of z, every member of a except ὦ is 
a child of one (and only one) member of a, and every member of a except y 
is ἃ parent of one (and only one) member of a. This definition is open to 
several objections. In the first place, it is very complicated; in the second 
place, there will, in regard to a general relation, be difficulty in securing the 
uniqueness of the member of a which is to be a parent (or a child) of a given 
member of a; in the third place (and this is the really fatal objection) the 
proposed definition states that a is to be a finite class, and we shall find that 
finitude, in the relevant sense, is only defined by means of the very conception 
of the ancestral relation which we are here engaged in defining. In fact, if V 
denotes the relation of ν to ν +1, where ν is a cardinal number, then a finite 
cardinal (in the sense we require) is one to which 0 has the relation Vy, 1.6. 
one of which 0 is an ancestor with respect to the relation 


νὰ (=v +1). 
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Hence we must not use the notion of finitude in defining the ancestral 
relation. In fact, the ancestral relation is defined as follows. : 


Let us call «a hereditary class with respect to Rif Rp C p, ve. if successors 
of p’s (with respect to R) are μ5. Thus, for example, if u is the class of persons 
named Smith, w is hereditary with respect to the relatign of father to son. If 
wis the Peerage, μ᾿ is hereditary with respect to the relation of father to sur- 
viving eldest son. If ~ is numbers greater than 100, uw is hereditary with 
respect to the relation of ν to v+1; and so on. If now a is an ancestor of 2, 
and yw is a hereditary class to which a belongs, then z also belongs to this class. 
Conversely, if z belongs to every hereditary class to which a belongs, then (in 
the sense in which a is one of his own ancestors if a@ is anybody’s parent or 
child) @ must be an ancestor of z For to have a for one’s ancestor 1s a 
hereditary property which belongs to a, and therefore, by hypothesis, to 2. 
Hence a is an ancestor of z when, and only when, a belongs to the field of the 
relation in question and z belongs to every hereditary class to which ὦ belongs. 
This property may be used to define the ancestral relation; 1.6. since we have 

aRyz.=:aeCR: R“pCp.aep.r,.2€ ph 
we put | 
Ry = a2 {ae CCR: R“pCp. aep.,-zep} Df. 
We then have 
braeOR.D: Rgla—? (BR pC po aepeDeo ze pl. 
Here Ryfa may be called “the descendants of a.” It is the class of terms of 
which a is an ancestor. | 


To make plain the relation of the above to mathematical induction, put 
0 for a, and 6B (B=a+ 1) for R. Then, since 1 en we have 0¢ C'R. 
Again 
Rae προς δ μη Do-atlep. 

Thus we find | 

«- A 

RyO=B{acw.D.-at+lepm:Vep:d,.Be pl}. 
Thus if β is a descendant of 0, 8 belongs to every class to which 0 belongs 
and to which a+1 belongs whenever a belongs. Hence mathematical 
induction, starting from 0, will prove properties of 8. In elementary ἐπ! τος 
matics 10 is customary to speak as if this held of all integers, 1.6. as 1f Ry 
(as above defined) included all integers; but in fact only finite integers (in 
one of the two senses which the word finite may have) belong to the class 
R,0, aud they belong to it by definition, being defined as the class 

| Biacp-Da-atlep:0ep:d,- Bent, 
«- | 

i.e. as Ry‘0 in the above sense. To infinite numbers, inductive proofs of this 
kind starting from 0 cannot be applied. 
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The study of Ry will occupy *90. The relation Ry holds between ὦ and y 
if «(I [ C‘R)y or «Ry or «Ry or etc. The study of this “etc.” occupies *91, 
“on the powers of a relation.” We may, for many technical purposes, regard 
If CR as the Oth power of R; the other powers are R, R?, etc. If Sis a power 
of R, 80 is S| R. Now S| R is | RSS, according to the definition in *38. Thus 
if we have 
Rep: Sep.ds. S| Repir Pep, 
P must be a power of R, because the class of powers of R is a value of μ which 
satisfies the hypothesis 
| Rep:Sep.ds.S| Rep. 
Conversely, if P is a power of R, then P is reached by repetitions of the pro- 
cess of turning S into S| R, starting this process with ὦ. Hence if P is a power 
of R, we shall have 
ReprSep.d,.8|Rep:d,.P ep. 
Consequently, if we denote the class of powers of R by Pot‘R, we have 
PePot(R.=: Rep:Sep.dg.8|Rew:d,-Pep. 
We might use this as oe definition of Pot‘; but we can get a somewhat 


simpler form. For the above is shown, without men difficulty, to be ee 


valent to | 
PePot'R.=. P(| R)y R 


that is, P belongs to the ancestry of R with respect to | A, in other words, P 
is reached from FR by nea along the series 

R, | R&R, | R‘| RR, ete. 
which is the same as the series _ 

Rh, R?, R’, ete. 

The relation (| By i is important on its own account. We put 

Ri =(| By 18 
and then we put 

Pot*R = R,6R Df. - 


We often want to include J } C‘& among the powers of R; the class con- 
sisting of Pot‘R together with If oe we call Potid‘R. The definition is 
Potid‘ A = RB“ f CR), 
whence. we easily prove 
Potid‘R = Pot‘R v u(If OfR). 
The relation of being related by some power of R ORE than J ἢ a is a 
very important one. We denote it by R,,, and put 
: Roo = sPot!R Df. 
Thus when «#R,,y, we have one of xRy, cR*y, «Ry, etc. It is easy to prove 
ha 
ia Ry = hy 1 CR. 
R&W I . 35 
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In a series in which every term (except the first, if there is a first) has an 
immediate predecessor, and every term (except the last, if there is a last) has 
an immediate successor,.if R is the relation of a term to its immediate 
successor, #,, is the relation of any earlier term to any later one. 


The next number (*92) concerns itself with some special properhies of the 
powers of one-many, many-one and one-one relations. 


The next number (*98) analyses the field of a relation into successive 
generations; e.g. if the relation is that of parent and child, the first generation 
will consist of Adam and Eve, the second of their children, the third of their 
grandchildren, and so on, taking always the longest route from Adam and Eve 
when there have been intermarriages between generations. That is, taking 
any relation P, the first generation is D‘P — C‘P, the second is ΠΡ" — dP?) 
the third is 0“(P?) — dP), and so on. Generally, if Τ 15 a power of P (in- 
cluding J [ C“P), the corresponding generation is 

a‘7—-A(T | P), 
1.8. CT — PAT. 

In order to express this more conveniently, we introduce a new symbol 
minp, which is required also on other grounds, especially in series, “minp” 
may be read “minimum with respect to P.” We regard “xPy” as “x 
precedes y”; then in a class a, the “minima of a” will be those members of 
a which belong to ΟΡ and are not preceded by any other members of a, 


1.6. ἃ ΔΟΡ — Pa We put therefore 
xMInpa.= wean OP — Pa, 
1.€. minp = 2a (a εα ΟΡ -- P*q) Df. 


Hence we have τε, μὰ 
minpfa=an CSP — Pa, 


-- | 
1.€. min ρα consists of those members of an C*P which are not preceded by any 


other members of a. (If a has a single first term, this term is minp‘a.) Thus 
we have, when 7’ is a Per of P, 


πίη, 67 = σ΄ .-.-- POT. 
Thus minp‘d‘7, where T is any power of P (including If C‘P), is the 
generation of P corresponding to 7᾽; thus the whole class of generations 1s 
—>p : 
min p“A“*Potid®P. Hence we put 
--} 
968} -Ξ- αὐ p“(“PotidéP Df, 

where “gen” stands for Ξ generation.” 

The notation “minp’ will not be much used until we come to series, but 
then it will be constantly used. At present, we shall only give such properties 


of minp as are necessary for our immediate purposes, but in Part V (on series) 
we shall devote a number (*205) to its properties. 
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In this number we also introduce the notation “«BP” for “#e Ὁ" -- {ἢ 
“BP” may be read “x begins P.” If there is a single beginning of P, this 
9 . . e ° -» . 
is B‘P; otherwise the class of beginnings is B‘P, which = D‘P—C‘P. 
‘Thus if P is the relation of father and son, B‘P = Adam; if P is the relation 


— Vv 
of parent and child, B‘P= Adam and Eve. B‘P will be the end of P, if 
vy 7 
there is one; generally, B‘P will be the class of ends, 7e. dSP—D*‘P. The 


- op 
first generation of P is BSP. If Pe1—Cls, any generation of P is 7*‘B‘P, 
where 7’ is the corresponding power of P. 


The field of a relation consists, in general, not only of the generations of 
P, but also of another part, the part in which, however far we go backwards, 
we never reach a beginning. This part is p*A‘‘Pot‘P. The two parts 
s‘gen‘P and p‘(*‘Pot‘P are mutually exclusive, and together exhaust C‘P. 


The two next numbers, *94 and «95, are hardly ever relevant in subsequent 
propositions, and may therefore be omitted by any reader who is not interested 
in their subject-matter. *94 deals with powers of relative products. It is 
only used in the following number (*95), on “equi-factor relations.” The 
matter to be dealt with in this number (*95) may be explained as follows. 
In dealing with correlations and similar topics, we often wish to consider 
the series of relations 

R, P| R\Q, P?| Ri @, P| Κ᾿, Qe, ete. 
Now we have not yet at our command a definition of P’, where ν is any finite 
number; thus we cannot define a general term of this series as P”| R! Q”. 
We need therefore a different method of definition. We have 
P|RiQ=(PIQYR, PP Ri G=(PIQ"R, 
and soon. Thus if 7 is any power of (P')/('Q), a general term of our series 
is 7*R. For convenience of notation, we put 
PxQ=sg(Pi|Qy Dit. 
Then our series consists of (P*Q)‘R. The sum of all relations of this class 
is considered in this number. | 

The principal propositions proved in *94 and *95 are two which have the 
same hypothesis as the Schréder-Bernstein theorem, namely 
| ΚΝ, 8ε1 Ὁ 1. ΘΠ Ο Δ. ARC DSS. 

These two propositions state that, with the above hypothesis, 
s‘gen(R | S)sm s‘gen“(S| &) 
and | pid Pot(R | S)sm p'd Pot (S | R). 
The two combined reconstitute the Schréder-Bernstein theorem, since 
sfgen*(R| 8) ν p*A‘*Pot(R| δ) = DIR 
and . sfgen(S, R) v p'A*Pot(S | BR) = DSS. 
Thus they present, so to speak, an itemized account of the equality proved by 


the Schréder-Bernstein theorem. 
| 35—? 
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*96, on the posterity of a term, 1s concerned with the properties of Ry‘z, 


chiefly when ReCls—»1. In this case, in general, Ryée consists of two parts, 
first an open series and then a cyclic series. Either of these may. vanish, or- 
may reduce to asingle term. If we call the two parts 8 and ¥, the whole of 
8 precedes the whole of y, and 81R, y1]Rel—1. Thus if either 8 or v 


vanishes, Ry‘ Rel—i. Τῇ vanishes, the series never returns into itself, 
— 


that 15, Ry‘e1h,, GUI. If y exists, there is a definite power of R, say T, 
such that yey.3,.yTy. If β and γ both exist, there is one term, namely 
the successor of the last term of 8, which has just two immediate predecessors, 


one in # and one in ¥; every other term of Rafa has only one immediate 
predecessor in Rafa. Thus Rafa is shaped like a Q, with a at the tip of the tail. 

*97 deals with the analysis of the field of a relation into families. Taking. 
any member ὦ of C*R, the family of # with respect to R is ΓΑ υ Ἧ κ(α, which 
we write ‘Ba! ‘x. Thus ὑπὸ class Bis ae 18 Ry! ‘COR. fuel families which 
contain a member of BR are Ry BR, If we regard Ry BR as bade 
in a rectangle, in which the generations are the successive rows, then Ry BR 


will be the columns. Thus the relation of gen‘R to Ry BR may be regarded 
as a generalized form of the relation of rows and columns. Under a suitable 
hypothesis, each row is a selection from.the columns, and each column a 
selection from the rows. This is expressed in the Pio onang proposition: 


F:Rel—-l. BRegen'Rei'. an 
Ry BER ς D‘e,*(gen‘R = u“A) Ξ gen‘R —uAC De.S Ry“ BR 
whence we derive existence-theorems for selections in the cases concerned. 


The importance of the ideas dealt with in the present section is very great. 
These ideas dominate the treatment of finite and infinite, the theory of pro- 
gressions and N,, and the transition from series generated by one-one or many- 
one relations of consecutive terms to series generated by transitive relations 
of before and after. Wherever, in short, mathematical induction is used the 
ideas treated in this section are required. The portions of our subsequent 
work in which this section is most referred to are the two sections on finite and 
infinite cardinals and ordinals (Part III, Section C and Part V, Section E). 
In the general theory of cardinals, 1.6. in Part III, Sections A and B, before 
. the distinction of finite and infinite has been introduced, the present section 
will be seldom if ever referred to™*. 


* The present section is based on the work of Frege, who first defined the ancestral relation. 
See his Begriffsschrift (Halle, 1879) Part 11., pp. 55-87. Cf. also his Grundgesetze der Avrith- 
metik, Vol. τ. (Jena, 1893), §§ 45, 46 (pp. 59, 60). In this work the ancestral relation is used to 
prove the properties of finite cardinals and No. 


*90. ON THE ANCESTRAL RELATION 
Summary of *90. 


If Ια is any relation, “#Ryy” is to mean “# is an ancestor of y with 
respect to #,” where a term counts as its own ancestor provided it belongs 
to the field of R. The definition of Ry 1s as follows: 

*9001. Ry =29 {eeOR: R“pCu.cep.r,-yeu} Df 

That is, eRyy is to hold when 2 belongs to the field of R, and y belongs to 

every hereditary class to which 4 belongs; a hereditary class being a class μ 


such that Ry C p, ἐ.6. such that all successors of y's are p’s. 
¥9002. Ry=Cnv'Ry Df 
This definition serves merely to decide the ambiguity between (ἔκ and 
Cnv‘R,, either of which might be meant of Ry. It will be shown, however, 
that the two are equal (*90°132). 
The most important propositions of this number are the following: 
#90112. Fs. cRyy: φ2. zRw.d,0- hw: heir. dy 
Te. if aRyy and if Φ2 is a hereditary property belonging to a, then it 
belongs to y. | 
*9012. F:cveCR.=.cRye 
1.6. Ry is reflexive throughout the field of R, but not elsewhere. 
#9014. ἘΞ Ξα ᾿Ξ CR, = CR 
*90°'15. F.IPCRE Ry | 
*90151. |. ROR, 
#9016. |. Ry, RC Ry 
#90168. Ε. RY Ryn C Ryle 
T.e. Rye is a hereditary class. 
“9017. |. RZ=Ry 
*90°21. F:aCChR.= aC RyMa.= aC Ry “a 


#9022. Ε: Req Ca.=. μα ζα 

Ie. the classes that are hereditary with respect to R are the same as those 
that are hereditary with respect to Ry. 

*¥9031. |. Ry=IC Ru Ry| καὶ 

*90°32. Ε. R|Ry,=RVIR|R,IR=Ry: RK 

*90°33. |. Ry“a=(anCh)v Ry R“a=(an CR) uv RR, a 

*904. +.(Ry)y = Ry 
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49001. Ry=2) (reOR: RuCw.cep.D,-yeu} Dé 
*9002. Ry=Cnv‘R, Df 

4901. Ετ αν τε σε ΚΕ: R pC p.rep.d,.yem [x21°3.(#9001)]. 
¥90101. Ε: Rp Cp. =. R“—pC—p 


Dem. 
F.x87171. 3b: RowCw.=iaepn.rRy.d,,.yep? 
[Transp | =Siye—p.ahy.dpy.Le—p: 
[*37°17] =: Kh“—pwC—w:.d+. Prop 


*90°102 is a lemma for *90°11. 


*90°102. Pi, RC pie eps yay eur St Rp peyep Due LEM 
Dem. 
F.*90°'101.5 


bi νυ εἰς ayes 


sh —pwC—p.tepw.rd.yem?. 
7h —pwC-p.eye—p.d.2e—p (1) 


[Transp | 
Εν. (1).*1011-271.D 
Ε: R uC mi. ve pi Dpe Yep 
[*22°94] 
“9011. Fi.chyy.=:ceCR: RwCuw.yew.d,-cep [901102] 
#90111. Fi:cRyy.S:r.0eORi. ze. 2Rw.d, we We pi Lepi Dy YEp 
[*90°1 . #37 171] 

*90'112. ΕἸ κυ: Pe: ZRW Dew. Gwi Gerd. dy 

Dem. 
Εν. #90°111 ae .2 
Fi:aRyy.D: or ΖΕ. 2, οὐ εξ (gz): we2 (pz): D:ye2(oz).:. 
[*203] I:.62.2hw.d,~.odw: φα 12. hy (1) 
F.(1).Imp.DF. Prop | 


Ἀ9012, FiveCR.=.ahye 


>R“—pC-p.ye—p.d,.ve—p: 
>RwCw. yew. Dd,. Leu: I+. Prop. 


ill 


Dem. 
F.x9071. ΕΣ CB D.ce CR (1) 
t.*3'27.*1011. D4: RuCp. ~LE pho Dy “epi 
[*3°21 ] DriweCR.DixeCR: R“pCp. LE fhe Dy» LE pt 
[*90°1] 2: aRyx (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
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«9013. F:cRyy.Dd.a,yeCR.aRyr.yRyy 
Dem. 
b .*37°16.*83'161 D+. RSORCOR (1) 
Εν 001. ΕΣ ΙΧ. 2. σε ἈΚ (2) 
Fs 4901 CF Dt: aRyy. D:R“ORCOR. ce OR. D.yeCR: 
((1).(2)] DI: yeC*R (3) 
+ .(2).(8).*9012 Db: cRyy.Dd.cRyr.yRyy ᾿ς (4) 
Εν (2). (8). (4). Ε. Prop 
The following proposition is a lemma for *90°132. 
#90131. f:.cRyy.=r:yeCR: RowCp.yep.dy-Le pm 
Dem. 
F.*90°11:13.9 
Fi.akyy.DdDiyeCRi RouCw.yepe ray Ep (1) 
F . #38715 .*33°161.3F. ROR COR (2) 
F.xlO1l. Dbi.yeC Ri RuCu.yep. dye vemid: 
yeOR: ΚΟ ΒΟ ΚΟ ye CRD. ce CR: 
[4533] DI: RSCRCCR.D.ceCR: 
[(2)] a:ceCR (3) 
F.(3).#53. DF. yeCR: BuCp.yeu-D-vepid: 
ceCR: Ap p- Ye pe Dy, LEp: 
[*90°11] DI: ahyy (4) 
. (4). (4).9}Ὲ.. Prop 
490132. | .(R)y=R 
Dem. 
F. «31 33. *33°22 .*90°71. 9 
Ε 1 y (Bye t=! yeORi Rw uw. yep Du. Ep: 
[x90131] =:aRyy: 
(*31-11] =:yRyxr:.>+. Prop 
In accordance with | our general convention as regards suffixes, and with 
the definition *90°02, Ry means Cnv‘R,y, not (R)y. 
*90:14. +.D‘Ry = (‘Ry = C*Ry = OR 
Dem. 
F.#9012.*33 1417 .DbF:¢@eCR.d.ve Diy. wed Rhy. xeOC Ry (1) 
+. *33'13. It:eeDiRy.=.(qy).cRyy- 
[*90°13] | D.ceOR (2) 
Similarly F:veUSRy. dD. ce CR (3) 
ε,. (2). (3). «38316. De:reCRy. D.veCR (4) 


Ε. (1). (2). (3). (4). DF. Prop 
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690141. bit Ry. =. ΤῈ [49014 433: 324] 
(9018. F.ITORE Ry 


Dem. : 
b 50-1. *35 101.55: ta(IPOR)y. =.e2=y.yeCR. 
[*90°12] =.a=y.yRyy. 
([¥13°13] >. eRyy: D+. Prop 


Note that J[C*‘R may be conveniently regarded as the Oth power of R. 
By Κδ0᾽ 64°65, when multiplied by R it gives R; also it is contained i in R R, 


. Re | R, etc. J has properties, as regards relational multiplication, analogous 
to those of 1 in ordinary multiplication; thus to regard 7 [ C‘R as the Oth 
power of & is analogous to regarding 1 as the Oth power of n, where n is a 
number. _ 


x90151. +. RG Ry 


Dem. 

Feel. Obs: zem.2Rw. dz, wemidi.cem.acRy.Dd. yeu: 
[Exp.Comm] Inahy.DdDivwep.d.yew (1) 
F.(1).Comm.Imp.) 


bivky.D:.2em.2Rw.d,.Wepivewird.yep (2) 
F.(2).*10°11-:21.5 
bray. Di. 26 we 2ZRwW. 3, We pi Temi Dy YE pie 
[*90°111.%*33°17] D:.¢2Rhyy τ: D+. Prop | 
*9016. |. Ry, | RG Ry 


Dem. ἘΝ 

Fell. Obs.zen.2Rw.d,..wew:d:yeu.yRv.d.vep (1) 
F .490°111.#10°1. Fact. 9 

ΓΦ yRv.d:.cep.zRw. dz. wewivew:rd.yeu.yRv (2) 
F.(1).(2).3 

birakyy.yRv.di.zew.z2Rw.dzw. We mite pid.vep (3) 
Γ. (8). #101121. *90°111.5 | 
tiaRyy.yRv.d.cRyv (4) 


b. (4). #10°11-23 . #841. +. Prop 
#90161. ΕἸ SG Ry. D.5/ RE Ry 


Dem. 
Ε. 94.384. ΞΕ:Ηρ.2. ΠΝ (1) 
Γ.(1). «9016.35. Prop 
*90°162. |. A? C Ry [*90°151°161] 


wv & «--- 
Χ9Ο168. Ε. R“Ry oe C Κα [3780]. Χ82119. *90°16] 


je 
This proposition is important, since it proves that Ry‘a is a hereditary class. 
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#90164. Ε. BR“ Ry aC RyMa — [*37-39:201 . *90°16] 
‘This proposition shows that Ry fa is a hereditary class. 
*9017. +. R2= Ry 

Note that R2 means (R,)’, not (R?)x. 


Dem. 
Γ. 9018. Εν... Εν . yhgy . 
[*34°5.%10°24] | >. ahgy (1) 
Rex «- ς- 
Γ. Ἀ9010851 ae ΕΙΣ. dD: ye Rye. Dd. ze hy ‘a: 
[*32°181 ] | ιν. Dd. cRyz (2) 
F.(2).Imp. Ot: ahyy.yRyz.d.cRyz: 
[¥11-11.434:55] Dt: RZGC Ry | (3) 


t.(1).(3). D+. Prop 

490-171. +. Ry Rya= Kya [90°17 . #8733] 
¥90172. Ε. R| Ry G Ry 

Dem. : 
Εν Ἀ90151.5}. ΕἸ] Ry CRE (1) 
Γ.(1). «9017.96. ἽΝ 
9018. §:PGQ.3.Py CQ, 

Dem. 
Ε. *33'265.3Ib:.Hp.d: weCXP. 2. we CQ | (1) 


ill Pic Qu: 
[Fact] >: 1 Ou Cw. Φεμ.2. Pip cp. φεμ:- 


[Syl] oD: Pup. LE fbi DYE pid: OuCp. LepeDd yep (2) 
F.(2).*1011:21:27.5 


NRE ΨΥ (43). 
Γ. (4). (3). ΧΘΟῚ .5Ὲ «Ηρ. ie a 2. 2Qyy 2.5. Prop 


#9021. b:aCO‘R.=.ac Ryfa.= aC Ry“ 


Dem. 
Γι 47 Dba COR. Divcea.Dd.vea.ceCR. 
[*90°12] D.rvea.rhye. 
[*10°24.%37°1°105 | >.ve Ry“a.ve Ry a (1) 
F.«3716.Db:aC Ry“a.d.aC ‘Ry. 
[*90°14] D.aCC’R (2) 
Ε. «3715 .*9014.DbF:aC Ry“a.Dd.aCCR ο (3) 


F.(1).(2).(3). DF. Prop 
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49022. +: R“aCa.=.Ry“aCa 
Dem. 


F.x901. D6: Εν. ἌΝ R“aCa.wea.>. ~YEAL 
[Comm] DF:. R“aCa. Dr ahyy LEA. Dey YEA: 


[x37-171] D: RyaCa (1) 
F.*90°151.#37-201.DF. έας Ry“a. 
[22.4.4] DE: RyaCa. Dd. RaCa (2) 


Εν (1). (2). DE. Prop 


49023, Ε:α ΓΟ. R“aCa.s.a=Rya [#902122] 
*90°23 is useful in the theory of sections of a series (*211). A section of 
the series generated by R is defined as a class a satisfying 
aCCR. Κα ζα. 
Ἀ9024. Ε: Rp ζμ.αζμ.. Ryo 
Dem. 
F.*372. 9 Ἐς Hp. > Rye ς hep (1) 
Εν 49022. Dk: Hp.d. Ryftp Cp ΠΩ) 
Γ.(4).(2).3. Prop 
This proposition shows that if » is a hereditary class which contains a, then 
μ' contains all the descendants of a’s. 


49025. b:aC O'R. RgaCp.d.aCy 


Dem. | =, 
Εν. 9021. :Ηηρ.3.αζ Ry “a. 
[Hp] D.aCuw:OF. Prop 
*90'26. F:.aCCR. R“pCu. D:aCyw.= Raga C ps 
Dem. 
Ε. *9024. Db: Hp. DdiaCu.d. Kya p (1) 
+.x*9025. Dk: Hp.d: Ry“aCu.d.aCy (2) 


F.(1).(2). 25. Prop 


*90°27.. f:.a CCR. ἀπ δι = Ryfau RC 
Dem. 
KF. #9026. Exp. ad 32.5 
ΕΓ ORL: RepCp. aCu.=. Rup. RySaCu: 
(*22-59] Be avR“yCp.s ραν RpCw:. dF. Prop 
x9031. f.Ry=IPCRuRy|R | 
Dem. 
F.#901516.3b. 27°C Ru hy ROR, (1) 
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[Fact] DF:aIPCRvy Ry R)z.zRw.d.chyz.zhw. 
[*10°24.%34-1] >.2(Ry| Rw. 

[*23'58] 9.“ γ κυ Ry h)w (2) 
t.*9013.*«503.Db:cRyy.D.. ele. ceCR. 

[95.101] ..Φ (1 }Ἐ}.. 

[*23°58] D.c<TfCRu ky, Rc. 

[κ47] ΟΕ.“ Chu Ry| fh) x (3) 


F.(2).(8). ee 


ὑεῖ 


ΕἸ. 2. “ἀῚΓ ΘΕ Ry, R)y (4) 
.(1).(4). DF. Prop 
In the last line of the above proof; the process is as follows: Writing $2 
for «(I POR wo Ry |B) z, (2) becomes $2.2hw.>.¢w, while (3) becomes 
cRyy.2.x2hyy . ox. Hence, by (2) and (8), 
chyy.D:aRyy: 62. 2Rw .Dz0+ Pw : Px. 


Hence, by *90°112, ayy.>. Py; which is the proposition to be proved. 


«90311. ΕἸ =I CR ΑΙ, Ry 
Dem. 


᾿ς 


Εν 9091 5, . *90°1382.3. 


ει Ry= IP CRw Ry! R 
[*33°22.%3842] =I CR ὦ Cnv( fj Ry) 
[%*50°5:51] = Cnv‘(I ΟΕ) σαν" Ry) 
{*31°15] =Cnv(lfCRu.k Ry). 7 (1) 
ee sae *31:32.9F. on: 
Dem. 
F.*9031.D+.R' R= RIP κυ κα Ry Rk 
[*50°64] =Ruk Ry RK. (1) 
[*50°65 | =(I>CR)' Ru ΚΕ Ry κὶ 
[*90°311.%34°26] =Rhy | kh (2) 
b..(1).(2). D5. Prop 
«90°33. +. Ry“a=(anCR) vu Ry“ Ra=(an CR) RRM a 
Dem. 
| F. «90°31. *37°'221.) 
Ε. 1 κα -- (1 f CR) “av (Ry; Bh) 
[*37°412°33] = 1°(CR.na)vu hy Ra 


[*50°16] =(C*‘Raa)vu Ry Ra. (1) 
Similarly, by *90°311, 
Ρ. Ry“a=(CRaoav RR, a (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
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90.931. |. Ryfa= =(an C*R) υ Ry “κα = “ a O‘R)v R“Rya 
_ [Proof as in *90°33] 
9084. FraCOR.D. Ry “a=au Ry“ Ra=avu R“Ry “a 
[*90°33 . Ἀ52051}., 
Ἀ90341. Ε:αΓ ΟΕ... Ἐμα- τᾶν Be Ra = ξξαν Re Regia 
[*90°331 . #22: 621] 


*90°35. ΕἸ ΦΕ Ryz.d:R“uCu. RaCp.d,.2ep 


Dem. | 
b.43218].Dbi.2Ry.D: ye Rees 
[#22-46] ΝΥ Ἕως μιϑυψεμ: | 
[Fact] ἐς RepCp. RieCp. >. R“uCp. yep (1) 
Γι «901. ΕΝ Dt R“pCu.yew.d.zep (2) 


v — 
F.(1).(2). D+: cRy.yRyz.d: Bw pw 1}: ἐς 2.2εμ:. 
[*10°11-23.434-1] D+ :.2R| Ryz.d: R“uCp. Ἕωςμ. .2εμ (8) 
Ε. (38). Κ1]01191.2. Prop | 


*90°351. Εν Rp Cu. Rap. Dp.zeurd.aR| Rye 


Dem. : 
: t.*90°172. Fact. Dt :cR| Ryz.zRw.d.aRyz.zRw. 

[34:1] >. aRy| Rw. 
[*90'32] >. ἘΠ] Ryw (1) 
b.(1). #87171. Db. RP (@R| Ryz) C2 (@R| Ryz) (2) 
F .*90°32. Εν... Ryy: 
[432°181.%20°3] Dh: ye Ric.D.ye2(aR| Rye): 

| [10114221] DE. Rae C3 (wR | Ryz) 8) 


I .(2).(8). #101: D 
Rup. Reeu Due Zenid.ze2(#R| Ryz). 
ett 2. Ryz:. +. Prop 
vy «- 
9086. Ε:Ο ΚΙ Ryz.=:R“pCu.RaCu.d,.2eu [κ90.35ὅ.851] 
Dem. | 
b .x90-112 ee Oe? 5 | 
R Ζ 


δ 


Εν (Ry)y ys oRyz . 2Ryw 9, ὦ. cRywickyo:Dd.¢Ryy (2) 
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#9013 DF: 2(Ry)y yD. ve OC Ry. 


[*90°14] D>.ceCR. | 
[Κ0012] 9. τς (8) 
F.*9017 DF: aRyz. 2Ryw. dz y-cRyw (4) 


Ε. (2). (3).(45.9 τ: (Ry)yy -D-cRyy (5) 
F.(1).(5). DF. Prop 


*90°41. +.C°Py ba=an OP 


Dem. 7 
F.*37°41. IF.C8Py Pa=an(Py“avu Py a) (1) 
Ε.(). ἈΩ7 1516. 9014... OPy TaCanCP (2) 
Ε. *90°33°331 . Dr.an OPC Py αν Py “a (3) 
F.(8).(1). Dt.anCPCOP, [a (4) 

| Ε,(2). (4). >|. Prop | 
*90°42. |. (Qy [ ale = Oe [ a 

Dem: 
Εν #9018. DE. (Qs Eade © (Qn e 7. 
[904} CO > ἃ ὦ) 
[κθ0᾽ 41) 5. 2, “ εα (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). DF. (Qe [ade © Vy τα (3) 


+ .(3).*90°151. 55. Prop 


*91. ON POWERS OF A RELATION 


Summary of *91. 
In the present number,.we consider the class of relations 
A Ge 2 Sa , ee 
Each of these has to its predecessor the relation | R; we have 
R?=| RR, B=| RR? ete. 

Thus every term of the series has to R the relation (| R)y; hence the powers 
of & may be. defined as those. relations which have to R the relation (| RB) . 
The series of powers starting with 7[C‘R instead of with # is similarly 
composed of those relations which have to.J.[C‘R the relation (| R)y. (This 
class consists of the previous class together with J[C*‘R.) To say that the 
relation Ry holds between x andy turns out to be equivalent to saying that 
one of the relations 


I} CR, R, R?,’R, ... 
holds between « and y; and to say that the relation R| Ry holds between 
and y turns out to be equivalent to saying that one of the relations 


RAV AG, oe. 
holds between ᾧ and y. Thus we might have begun by defining powers of R, 
and proceeded to define Ry.as their sum. 
For notational convenience we put 
Rig = ( R)x Df. 
Then the definition of powers of R excluding J [ CR is 
Pot‘R =R,<R Df, 

and the definition of powers of R including Jf C‘R is 

Potid‘S R= RA, “L PCR) De. 
(Here the letters “id” are added to suggest that identity is to be added to 
Pot‘ &.) 


We put also 
| RK, = sPot*R Df. 


Many of the propositions.in this number are very often used. Among the 
more important propositions are the following: 
*9117. |:.PePotid'R: 6S.5,.¢(S|R): ὦ PCR): 3. ¢6P 
491-171. Ε: Pe Pot'R: 68.25. 6(8| R):¢R:d.¢P 
*91:373. | :. Pe Pott R.Dp.dP:=: OR: Se Poth. dS. ὃς. 6(8; RB) 
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These are formulae of induction. The first two state that°if the property 
¢ is hereditary with respect to | R, then if ¢ belongs to 7 [ C‘R it belongs to 
any member of Potid‘R, while if ¢ belongs to 10 it belongs to any member of 
Pot‘R. The third gives a form of induction which is sometimes more powerful 
than the second. It states that if @ 1s hereditary provided its argument is a 
power of R, and if φῦ, then every power of F satisfies ᾧ, and vice versa. 
*91:23. |. Potid‘R =i ΚΓ CSR) vu Pot!R 
*91:24. |. Pot‘R=| k“Potid‘R 

These two propositions are very useful as giving relations of Pot‘R and 
Potid‘R. 

*91:27. +: Pe PotidSR.D.C'PCC'R 
*91-271. |: Pe Pot R.D.DSPCDIR.GPCAR 

We do not have in general Pe Pot‘ R.D.D‘P=D‘R.GUP=CSR. If 
# is the sort of relation which generates a series (2.6. is either. itself serial, or 
such that R,, is serial), the above would characterize a series without a first 
or last term. To illustrate the matter, consider a series of four terms, 2, y, 2, εὖ, 
and let R be the relation of immediately preceding in this series. Thus R 
holds between x and y, y and z,z and w. Then R? holds between « and z, y 
and w; thus z, which belongs to D‘R, does not belong to D‘R?. 105 holds only 
between z and w; thus neither y nor z belongs to D‘R*. All powers of R 
beyond the third are null. On the other hand. if we take a cyclic relation, 
such as that of Jeft-hand neighbour at a dinner-table, we shall always have 
D‘P=DSR. OP = AR, whatever power of RP may be. 

#91:282. |: Pe Pot‘R.D.P| Re Pott'R 

This proposition shows that Pot‘R is a hereditary class with respect to | K. 
*91:34. +£:P,QePotid‘R.3.P|Q=Q|P 

This proposition states that the relative product 1s commutative when 
each factor is {{ C‘R or a power of R. 

We come next to propositions concerning R,,. We have 
¥91:502. Ε. RGR, 

*91°504. +. D‘R,, = DR. AR, = AR. COR, = COR 
*91:511. | .#,,|/ RCR,, 

*9152. |. R= hy πὶ Ry 

*9154. +. Ry =I CRvR,, 

*91°52°54 are fundamental in the theory of inductive relations. 
#91542. F:ckyy.c2+y.=.0eR,y. cy 

This proposition is particularly useful when (as often os aa we have 
R,,. GJ. In that case, it gives K,, = Ry AJ. 


\ 
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49155. +. Ry = éPotid‘R | 
#9156. |F.RZCR,, 


Thus &,, is always transitive, which is one of the three characteristics 
of serial ΝΕ (cf, #204). We shall find that R,, is often serial when Ris 
not so. 


¥91574. Ε. Ry| Bug = yg) Rug = Bog = R\ Rag = Ry R 
#91602. Ε. (Roo)ye = Ry 


491-01. Ry =(R ly ΕΝ 
491-02. R,,=(| By Df 
49108. ΡΞ ἢ ΘΕ 
491-04. Ροι4.Ε-- [0 .Ε) Df 
49105. Κι sPot*R ‘Dé 


The first two of the above definitions are introduced merely for notational — 
convenience. The other three represent ideas of great importance. The last 
is especially useful when a series is given as the field of a one-one relation 
between consecutive terms—as, e.g., when the series of natural numbers 18 
given as the field of the relation of n to n+ 1. Then &,, is the relation οἵ. 
any earlier term to any later term—eg., in the above case of the natural 
numbers, the relation of a less integer to a greater. 


«911. bi: PRQ.=:Seu.d.R) Seu: Qeu:rd,-Pep 
Dem. | 
Εν. #42 .(491°01).5 
F:: PRiQ» 
[*90°11] 
[*43°3.*33°161] 


::P(R|)y Q:- | 

2 PeC(R|):(Bi)uCw.Qep.d,.Peu:. 

2. (R\)uCu.Qew.d,.Pepu:. 

[*37°61 ] Sepidg. | Sep Qepid,.Peu:. 

[*43°11] Sepp. Ri|SepirQepid,.Peui: D+. Prop 

ἈΘ111. bi: PR,Q.=:.Sen.d5.S|Rew:Qepu:rd,.-Pep 

*9112. +: PePot‘R.=.PHR,R [*32°18 . (191 Ὁ8)} 

*91:13. F::PePot‘hR.=iSep.d3.8| Rep: Rep:d,.Pep 
[491-1112] | | 

#9114. +: Pe Potid‘R.=.PR.(If CR) [#82°18 . (*91-04)] 

*91°15. eee men ede es een ele 
[Κ911114] 

Ἀ91.16. Fi:ch,y.=:.(qP):.Sep. dg. ieee ae Du Pep: a 
[41°11 . (x91 05). 91.183] 


ΠῚ 1 a {| 
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#9117. |:. Pe Potid'R: 6S.3,.6(S8|R):6( OR): D-6P 


| #91: 15 ὃ aad 


¥91:171. + :. Pe Pot‘R: 6S8.3;.6(8|R):6R:>.¢P 
9018 5005) 
μ 


These propositions are of great importance, because they enable us to 
prove that a property ᾧ belongs to every power of R if it belongs to R 
(or 7} C‘R) and also belongs to S| R whenever it belongs to 8. 


«91:2. F:QR,P.>.(Q|R) RP 


Dem. 
Γ. *43°101 . (*#91°02). DF: a τὸ (Q| R)(|R)Q- Q(| R)yP . 
[*90°172] | 2 -(Q|R)(|R)yP . 
[Id.(*91-02)] >.(Q|R)R,P:dt. . Prop 


#91:201. Ε: ἈΚ... (ΕἼ ᾧ) RP [Proof as in 91:2] 
#91204. ΕἸ P{R,|(|B)} Q-5-PR,(Q|R) 


Dem. 
H.e841. 3b: P ΒΕ [([8}}0.Ξ. (G7). PRT. T(|R)Q- 
[κ48:101] Ξ. (117). ΡΕΙΤ. ΤΈΟΙΕ. 
[*13-195] =. ΡΒ, (Ὁ 1): D+. Prop 
#91:205. Ε: P {Ry |(R|)}Q.=.PR,y(R| Q) | 


9121. +.R,=Lwu R,,| (|B) 
Dem. 
F903] . (#91-02). +. R= IP C(| R)w R,,|(| BR) 
[*43-311] ξΞ 7 ὺ R,,|(|R).+. Prop 
Ἀ91.211. Ε. αἰ Ξ ] ΕΚ. [(8}) 
91.212. Γ: PR,Q.=:P=Q.v.PR,(Q/R) 


Dem. a 
Γ. #9121 .%*501.5+:.PRQ.=:P=Q.v.P{R ts | (| R)} Q 
[*91°204] =:P=Q.v.PR,.(Q| we 58: Prop. 


#91213. Ε: -PRuQ = :P=Q.v.PR,(R|Q) 


#91:22. Ε. μος =Qu ΠΩ R) [91-212 «8218. #5115] 
491-221. Ε. Ry Q='Qu RRQ) 
#9123. |. Potid‘R=e(IP CR) v Pot‘R 


Dem. 
ΠΕνΆΘΙ 39. (#9104). DF. Potid’R = e(IP OR) u ἘΠ (Ι} CR) | RI 
[%50-65.(491-08)] =t(IP CR) v Pot*R. DF. Prop 
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_—> : ; 
491-231. Ε. RyfI= eT ὦ Pot!R [#91-22 . (91-03) . *50°4] _ 
491-24. +. Pot‘R=|R“Potid‘R 


Dem. 
+ .*91-12.Dt:PePot'R.=.PR,R. 
[*50°65] =.PR,,(J} COR|R). 
[%91-204] =.P{R,.|\(|R)} PCR). 
[%90°32.(*91°02)] =.P{(j R)| Ry} PCR). - 
[437°3] =. Pe| RR, “(IP CR). 
[%4-2.(%91°04)] =.Pe|R*Potid‘R: 3+. Prop 
491-241. +: TR,,P->.(Q/T) Ri (Q| P) 
Dem. | 
b . #91:212.D+.(Q|P) RB, (Q|P) | (1) 


b.x0L2. 98:00] Bu(Q|P)->-(Q|S|R)Ru(Q|P) () 
+ (1). (2) xr SGI) Βα Ἐν > +. Prop 


The last line of the above proof is obtained as follows: writing for 


8 {(Q| 8) Ris(Q| PY}, (1) becomes 
Pep (1), 
while (2) becomes Sep.d.S|Rep (2). 
But by Ἀ9111, writing Τ' for the P of 9111, and P for the Q, we have 
TR,,.P «Di 8εμ. Ὡς. Θ᾽ Rep: Pep:d.Tep 
Hence, by (1) and (2), TR,,P. 9. Te p, 1.6. 
ΤΈΩΡ.3..( 1) Ris(@| P), 


which is the proposition to be proved. 
—_>,> 
*91:242. +: SR,,(Q| P).d-SeQ| Rf P 


Dem. } 
—> 
+ 91-22 #4311. DE. ΟΠ] Pe Q| “Ry iP (a) 
b.«37'1.#43°'1.9 | 
- — 
b:SeQi*Rh,oP.=-(q7). Tekh, §P S=Q'T. 
-} : 
[*91°2] D.(q7).T| Re RfP.S|R=Q\T|R. 
| -- 
[5391.1.κ481] 9. Θεῷ “ΚΡ (2) 


— | 

[71 { me | 

b.(1). (2). x91 11 Q [kath . DF. Prop | 
— = ἢ 
#9125. ΤῸ RQ! P)=Q ΚΕ 

Dem. 
=> in 2 
 .*91-242.D+. R,(Q|P)CQ “RiP (1) 
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> — 
#91241. DE: Te R,fP.S=Q|T.3.8¢ R,(Q|P): 


[#101123] Dh: (7). Te R,fP.S=Q|T.>.Sehe(Q|P): 

= —~ 
[¥37°1.443°1] Db: SeQ | R,6P.D.Se Ry(Q|P) (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


-- ~> 
#91251. |. Ra(Q|P)=|P“RyfQ [Proof as in *91-25] 


> - I 
*91:26. |. fQ=Q)h,.47 | x01-25 P| 
. - <2 1; ῳ 
#91261. |. ΠΟ =| Q Rall | ¥01-251 a | 
—: 
#91262. F: GSQCO'R.D. Κι -- Ο] “Potid'R 
[#9125 Ἐπὶ 7 a *50°62 . (¥91-04) | 
—> R | 
#91263. +. Ri(Q| R) = Q\Pot*R | «91-25 Ῥ (#9108) 


#91264. + ..Pot‘R=iRvu Ri Pot'R | *01-22263 | 


ῳ 
9127. Ε: Pe PotidsR.D.C*PCC'R 


Dem. 
+. #50552. D+F. COIS CR)= CR, 
[22°42] DF. σα CR) CCR (1) 
b.*3438. σε: ΟΝ... σίϑ R).CCR (2) 
Wal: V6 
‘F.(1)2(3). “O11 2+. Prop 
*91:271. Fk: Pe Pot‘R.D. DSP CDR ~<TPCUR 
Dem. | 
. F.*2242.Db4k. DSRCDSR.ARCAUSR (1) 
Ἐν «8436.9 DSS CDIR.D.D(S| R)CDSR. d“(S:' R)CA‘R (2) 
[4 ¢ [4 [4 
--(1).@).a0rn PSEDRISCTR 55 py 
*91°28. +: PePotid‘R.D>.P i Re Pot! R [*91°24] 
*91°281. + : Pot‘RC Potid‘R. | #S*Potid‘R C Potid‘R [*91-°23-24] 
*91°282. +: Pe Pot‘R.D.P | Re Pot‘R [*91:28:281] 
*91°283. Ε: R“Pot‘RC Pot*R [#91282] 


The following propositions show that the relative product of two powers 
of & is commutative, 1.6. (cf. *91°34) 
| P,Q PotidR.D.P'Q=Q/P. 
We also have (cf. #91341) 
P,Qe PotidsR.3.P' Qe Potid‘R. 
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It is these propositions (as will appear in the sequel) which are the source 
of the commutative law for the addition of finite ordinals. Ordinals in general 
are not commutative, just as relative products in general are not commutative ; 
but owing to the fact that relative products whose factors are powers of a 
given relation are commutative, finite ordinals are commutative. 


*913. +:PePotid‘R.D.R|P=P|R 


Dem. | | | 

+. #506465 .D+. Ri JP CR=IPCR|R . (1) 

b.*3421. DE.R|(S|R)=(R|S)|R | (2) 

b.*3427. Dk: R|S=S|R.D.(R|S)| R=(S|R)|R. | 

[(2)] 2. R\(S|R)=(S|R)|R (3) 

ig — 

πο ων ον 

Ε: PePotid‘R: RiS=S|R.D,. R\(S|R)=(S|R)|R: RIP ΘΒ ΞΖ} ΘΟ ΕΙΑΕ: 
>.R|P=P|R (4) 


F.(1).(3).(4). DF. Prop | 
491-301. ΕἸ PeRy(I}CR).>.R|P=P|R_ [Proof as in *91°3] 
491302. + .| R“PotidsR=R|PotidR 


Dem. | 
b.*91°3.%*13°182.Dh:. Pe Potid'R.3:S=R/P.=.S=P|R: 
[*43°1°101] O38 (#|)P.=.8(R)P (1) 


b.(1).*5°32.5t:Pe Potid‘R.S(R|)P.=. Pe PotidsR.S(R)P: 
[¥10°11-:281] Di: (qP). Pe Potid'R.S(R|)P.=. | 
(qP).PePotidSR.S(|R)P: 
[*37-1] Db:SeRj\‘PotidsR.=.Se| kPotidsh: D+. Prop 
=> ~ 
*91:303. + .| R‘Sk, “(TP CR) = BIR,“ ἢ CSR) [Proof as in *91:302] 
*91:304. +.| R“Pot‘R= Kh | Poth [Proof as in *91:302] 
9131. |. Pot‘R= Rf \*Potids Rk | [*91-24-301] 
-2} | 
¥91:°33. +. Potid‘R= ἃ f CR) 

Dem. | | 
F.*91:23.D+.2 $C Re Potid‘R (1) 
t.*913. Dk: Pe PotidtsR.D.R|P=PiRk. 

[*91:281] . ΚΙ Pe Potid‘R (2) 


b.(1).(2).#911 nes Dk: PRy(IPO'R).>. Pe PotidsR (3) 


+. *91:301. Db: PR,(IP O'R).>.P|R=R|P. 


[*91-201] > .(P| BR) Ry (Jf CR) (4) 
b .*91-218. DF. (TP ΟΕ) Ry (IP 0.1) (5) 
b.(4).(5).*91-17. D+: Pe Potid‘R.D. PRy (If CR) (6) 


b.(3).(6). Dt. Prop 
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491-381. |. Pot‘R=R,‘R 
Dem. —> 

F . *#91'24:33 . D+. Pot*R=| ἢ (ἃ f CR) 

[*91°251.%50°65] RB, !R . I+. Prop 

*91:34. F:P,QePotidSR.3.P\Q=Q|P 
Dem. 
*50°62 .*91:27. 5+: Pe Potid‘R.D.P|(IPOR)=P 
[*50°63.%91°27] =(IPO'R)|P (1) 
F . «34°27. JF: PePotid'R.P|S=S|P.3.P|S|\R=S8|P!R 
[*91°3] =S|R|P (2) 


b.(1).(2). worry EES”. >t. Prop 


This is the commutative law for the relative product of two powers of R. 
*91:341. |: P,Qe Potid‘R.D. P| Qe Potid‘R 


Dem. 7 

Ε. κῦ0 62. Κ01}97. D+: Pe Potid‘R.D -Pi\IFCR)=P. 

[¥13°12] >.P|\ (Lf CR) Potid‘R (1) 
Ff. *91°281. Dt: P|Se Potid‘kR.D.P|S| Re Potid'R (2) 


Ε. (1). (2). #9117 


P| Se PotidSR 
τ, ὦ DF. Prop 


*91'342. | : Pe Potid‘R.Qe Pot‘R.D.P| Qe Pot*‘R 


ὍΣ Ε. 9128. Dt: PePotid‘R.D.P| Re Pot'R (1) 
+. *91:282.3+:P|QePot'R.D.P|Q| Re Pot'R (2) 
+ .(1).(2).#91°171. D4. Prop 
#91343. +: P,Qe Pot‘R.D. P| Qe Pot‘R [#91-342-23] 
49135. +. IN O‘Re Potid‘R [91-23] 
#91:351. Ε. Re Pot*R [%91-264] 
*91:352. Ε. Rte Pot‘R | [*91-282°351] 
¥91:36. +: PePot'R.D.P|R,R|PePot‘R  [*91343:351] 
*91:37. ΕὩ Potid’'RCw.=:[PC Rep: Se Potid'R.Sep.2s.8) Rep 
Dem. 


F .*91°281°35 .D 
F:.0fPC’Reuw:Se Potid’'R.Sew.d,.8|Rep:=: 
If C'Re Potid'R .IP ΟΕ ἐμ: Se Potid'R.Sep.d5.S|Re Potid‘R.S| Rep: 


[x9117]) 5: PePotidsR.D.Pep ᾿ (1) 
F.*9135. DF: PotidsRCw.dD.I fC Rep (2) 
F.*91°281. 51 :. Potid‘R Cu. 3:SePotid'R.D,.S| Rep: 

[*3°41] 2:SePotid‘R.Sep.d,.S8|Rep (3) 


F.(1).(2).(8). DF. Prop 
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«91371. | :. Pe Potid‘R.Dp.¢P:=: 
(If COR): Se Potid‘R. pS. 35.6(8|R)  [*91:37] 
*91:372. -:. Pot‘ RCpw.=:Rep:SePot{R.Sep.d,.8[/Rep 
[Proof as in *91°37] 
*91:373. b:. Pe Pot‘R.Dp.¢dP:=:6R: Se Pot'R.fS.5,.6(8| R) 
[*91°372 | | 


τ re Oe ie ee | 
*91-41. |.R.“(P|R)=P\ Pot! = | *91°25 Q P* (¥91-08) | 
--Ὁ 
*91411. Ε.ὄ αὶ “(R| P)=|  Ῥοι". [#012515 #91931 | 
+> 
#9142. +.&,§P=1Pvu P| Poth [*91-22°41] 


-Ξ- 

91.421. ΕΟ ΡΤ Ρ ΡΩΟΡοΟΘ ΙΗ [Χ91.:221.411] 
91.483, F:PePot'R.QR,P.Dd.Qe Poth. 

Dem. | 
F.¥91'42. Db: Hp.3:Q0=P.v.QeP |\“Pot*k: 
[*37-1.%43°1] | 2:Q=P.v.(q7T).TePot!R.Q=Pi Lf: 
[*13°12.%91:343] >: Qe Pot‘ R:. D+. Prop 
*91:431. +: Pe Potid'R.QR,P-D>.QePotid‘R [Proof as in *91°43] 
«91:44. +:.P, Qe Potid‘R.3:QR,P.v. PARQ ~ 


Dem. 
F.x9114. Dk: Pe Potid‘R.D. PR, (If CR) (1) 
b.x912. DE: QRP.D.(Q| RRP (2) 
F.*91212.D+:.PR,Q-3:P=Q:v.PR,(Q| BR): (3). 
F.*91:212.D+: P=Q0.5.QA,fP . | 
[x9 1-2] >.(Q|R) RP (4) 
Ε.(8).(4).5Ὲ:. ΕΟ. 5:0 Ὁ) R,P.v- PR (Q) BR) (ὅ) 


F.(2).(5). D+: QR, P-v-PR,Q:3:(Q| RR,,P.v.PR(QiR). (6) 
Ε. (1). (6). ἈΘ117.2 Ε΄ Prop 
Κ091.46. F:.P,QePotid‘R.D:(q7): Te Ρουύα ὶ τῷ -Ξ-.Ρ[7 .ν. εξ ῳ 1 
Dem. πὸ ay 
F . *91-262:27 .D+:. Hp. 3: #,'P =P “Potid'R. RQ = Q \PotidsR : 
[*37°1.*43°1 | >: QR, .=.(q7).TePotidtR.Q=P|T: 
PR,.Q+=-(4T).Te¢PotidtR.P=QIT (1) 
F.(1).#91°44.%10°42. D6 Prop. 
«91-46. Ε:. P,Qe Potid'R.3:(q7): Te PotidsR: Q=T!/P.v.P=T iQ 
[*91-45°34] 
The remainder of this number is concerned with &,, and its-relations: 
to Ry. 
Ἀ91 5602. Ε. RGR, [*91:351 . (Κ9] Ὁδ). 41:13] 
*91:503. ΕΒ [*91'352. (ΚΧ91 05). #4113] 


Ml Il 
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#91504. +. D‘R,,=D‘R. OR, = OR. OR = COR 


Dem. 
F.*91°502. D+. DSRCD‘R,, 
F. #91271 .*40°43.35+.s‘D“Pot!'RCD‘R. 
[*41°43] D+. DSR, C DIR 
Ε.().(2). I+. D‘k=D‘R,, ᾿ 
Similarly .dR=(‘R,,.CR=CR,, 
F.(3).(4). DF. Prop 


267 


qd) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


The following propositions are concerned mainly with the relations of R,, 


and Ry. These relations are embodied in the propositions 
Ryo = Ry| R= R| Ry (*91°52) 
Ry =I-ORYR,, (#9154) 


and Ry =8sPotid‘R (*91°55) - 
*9151. |.#, R=R/R,, 
Dem. | 
F.*43°421 . (#9105). Ε΄ R,,| R= ἐς, R“Pot'R 
[*91°304] = Ri“ Pot*R 
[*43°42.(491-05)] . = | Ri. I+. Prop 


491-511. .R,|RER, [#43421 . 91-283 . 41-161] 


*91512. +. #,, © Ry| BR 
Dem. 
ΕΓ. #9032. DF. RE R,|R 
F.x9016.9F: SCR! R.O.SECR,. 


[*34°34] δ] ΕΟ ΙΑ 
| SG Ry, R 
Ε .(1). (2). «91-171 $8 '~.DF:PePot'R.3.PCR,|R: 
[*41°151.(%91-°05)] St.R, © Ry} R. D+. Prop 
*91°513. F. Ry © sPotid‘# 
Dem. 


εν xgonie “FP ee > 
ΕΣ χυτὰ (8Potid‘R) z.zRw.D, .. « (Potid‘R) w : 

| x (§Potid‘R) 9. «(s*Potid‘R) y 
Γ. 49.421]. DF. (sPotid'R)| - 5. R“Potid‘R 
[591’38]..41161] ς §Potid‘R. 
[5941..1025}9 : ὦ (s*Potid'R) 4. zRw. Dz». x (sPotid‘R) w 
F.*x90138. DhkiwRyy. Dd. ceCR. 
[*50°3.*35°101] a.«#(lfCR)«. 
[¥91-35.441-13] >. 2 (8Potid‘R) a 
F.(2).(8).#471-'73 . 3+: Hp). =. 0¢Ryy 
F.(1).(4). DF :aRyy. 2. «(8 Potid‘R)y: D+. Prop 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
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¥91514. +. Ry | RE R,, 


Dem. 
+ .*915138.3+. Ry | RG (s*Potid‘R)| R 
[%43°421] ς ἐπ R“Potid‘R 
[91:24] ς sPot*R 
[6.915}] C R,,. D+. Prop 


#9152. +. R,.=Ry|R=R{ Ry [#91°512°514. 90°32] 


#91521. Ε: Pe Potid‘R.=. Pe Potid‘R 
Dem. — 


: [44 ῳ ᾿ NA 
Ἴ AL Εν αὶ Dh: PePotid‘R.D:. 


If C’ReCnv“p: Se Cnv“p.d,.8| R eCnv“uwid. Pe Cnv“u (1) 


Εν «7251311 . DhiPeCaviw.=. Pew (2) 
I. (2).#50551 «DF: TP OReOnv"p.=. IPC Rep 83) 
Γ. Ἀ35161. DF: -SeCnv‘p. Ds. 8] Re Cav: = = 
SeCnv“p. Ds Sj Re Cnv“p: 

— [(2).#34°2] =:Sep.d5-Ri|Sep (4) 
Γ. (1). (2). (3). (4). 3 7 
ss : Pe Potid‘R. > IP CRep: Sepw.ds pas >.Pep (5) 
Εν (δ). #101121 . 491-188 . > 7 
Fs bb abigail ' (6) 
Ε. (6) 7 B = . 31.38.2: Pe Potid‘R.D. Pe Potid'R (7) 


F.(6).(7). D+. Prop 
¥91522. Ε: PePot‘R.=.PePot‘R [Proof as in #91521] 
49153. +. R,,=(R) yo 


Dem. ω GS 

a Γ. 91.52.5. ἔμ = R| Ry 
{*90°132] = h|(R)y 
[*91-52] =(R)yo» DF. Prop 


49154. F.Ry=IPCRUR,, [*90°31.*91°52] 
491-541. Ε. Ry AT=Riy AST — [25-401 . (50°02). 435-441 . κ91 54] 
*91:542. b:aRyy.c+y.=.cR,,y.0+y [*91°541.*50-11] - 
*91°543. |. Ry“B=(B an CR) v R,,*B 
Dem. ἮΝ 
Γ. #9154. #387221. 9. Ry “B= (LP OR)“B vu ΚΕ...“ 8 
[*50°59] =(BnCR)v &R,,68.I+. Prop | 


SECTION E] 


*91'544, 
*91°545. 


*91°546. 
*91°55. 


Dem. 


*91:56. 


Dem. 


*91°561. 
*91-562. 
*91:57. 

*91:571. 
*91°572. 
*91°573. 
*91:574. 


Dem. 


*91°575. 


Dem. 


*91:58. 
*91°581. 
*91'59. 


Dem. 


Ε 
Ἐ 
Ε 
Ε 


ee a Sr I ae oe 
= «es 5 


ON POWERS OF A RELATION 


+. 91.398. D1. #Potid'R = (Ὁ } CR) v Pot*R} 


.R2,E Ry, 


[*53-17 .(%91°05)] -- 1} ὥξυ Κρ 
[91.584] =Ry. Dk. Prop 
F.*9152.5+. R= Ry|R| Ry| PR 
[*90°16] GC R,| Ry| RB 

[*90°17] G Ry| RP 

[*91°52] ς R,,.3+. Prop 


b.49152. Db. Ry! R 


[*90°17] 


[*90°17] 


F .(1).(2).*91:52. D+. Prop 
Ry, = R| Ryo = Ryo| R= ΕΠ Ry = 


f.#9157452.3+.R2= 


. Ry'B =(B a CR) v Ry B 
:BCCR.O. te em BUR po 8 [*91°543 . *22°621] 
:BCOR.D. Ry“ B=Bv RooB 
. Ry = &Potid‘R 


ΘΙ. ΤΕ Ry. d.8| TE Ry 
:SGR,,.>.8|RGR,,.R|SCR,, 
R= Rv Ry| R= Rv R| Ry 
Ryo |R= R|Ryo 
Ryo = (Ryo |B) EB 
Ryo~(R | Ryo) ER 
+ Rie| Ryo = Βμ] Fe = 


[*34-34 . 91°56] 
[*91:561-502] 
[*90°32 . *91°52] 


[*91°52] 


[#9157 . #22°9°43] 
[*91°571-572] 
Ry. = R| Ry = Ry| BR 


po = Ry | Ry| BR 


| = Ry | R 
t. 49152. D4. Ry |Ry=B| Ry| Ry 
= i| Ry 


H.(1).#91'52.3+. Prop 
t: PePotidsR.D.PG Ry [#9155 .*41-13] 
[*41°13 . (#91-05)] 


: PePot'R.D. PCR, 
ti RES.D. Ryo ES 


po 


Ry| R= 


R| Ry = 


b.*9018.D+:Hp.d. Ry G Sy. 
>. Ry| RE 8.8. 


[κ84:34] 
[#9152] 


>. R, €8,.: IF. Prop 


k| Ry! R 


ΗΕ 
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#916. + rQePot*R.D. Pot*QC Pot'R. QE Ry, 


ties Q,S ¢ Pot‘R 
e Fot 
F.x*x911L71 R oS 2 
Fi. Pe Pot'Q: Se Pot‘R.D,.8|Qe Pot‘R: Qe Pot‘R:3.PePot*R (1) 
bk. *91'343.. Dk: Ve PotfR.D: Se Pot! R.D,.8|Qe Poth (2 
F. (1). (2). It: Pe Pot‘Q.Qe PottH.D. Pe Poth: 
[Exp.*10'11-21] DF: Qe Pot‘R. 3. Ρούῳ ς Pot'R. (3) 
[*41-161] ΡΠ ΟΕ (4) 
F.(3).(4).3+. Prop 
#91601. F -(B,)po = Roo 
Dem. | : 
F . #93502 - 3+. By. E (Ryo)po (1) 
fi, SER, 
Γ. «91-171 ΠΝ, > 
F:.PePot'R,:SCR,.3;.8:' 8, CHR,: Fh, € Κρ: 3.PE 8 (2) 
Γ. 43434. 49156. Ir: SCR, , SF, CR, (3) 
F. (2). (3). 23-42 . D+: Pe Poth, .9.ς ἢ: 
[*41-151] DE. CB Jno Ε Roo (4) 
F.(1).¢4). 56. Prop 
*91-602. Ε΄. (με τῷ 
Dem. 
Εν 91.84.5. (Be = LP CR, 9 (Ryo) po 
[*91-504-601} =I CRvw R,, 
[κΚ9184] = Ry. ἘΞ Prop 
*91°603. | .( By ro = Ry 
Dear. 
Εν. 9 152.9Ἐ. CRy)po = Cede | Ry 
[*90°4] = Ry | Ry 
[*x90°17]} = Ry... Prop 


3 «- 
#9162. Fick, y= 2 R“pCw.ReCw.d,- yep [9152 . #9036] 

This formula should be compared with *90°1, in which an analogous 
formula is gtven for Ry. It will be observed. that here we do not require to 
add we (*R, for if R‘v = A, the above formula leads to-#R,,y.>. ye A, ἐδ. to 

7 
~(eh,y) Hence cB, 9. 9. Roa, te. ch, y.D-a@e DIR. It will be ob- 
served that «R,.y holds whenever y belongs to every hereditary class which 
contains the immediate successors of «, whereas «Ryy holds whenever y belongs 
to every hereditary class to which z itself belongs. 


<OLT. +. R MER=DR. RB, ΕΞ ΙΝ [91-504 37-25} 
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“9171. +: RpwCyw.=. Ry “wp. =. Ry wu 


Dem. | | 
F .*90°'22'132 .D-F: R&wCw. =. Ry““wCp. 4) 
[91.602] =. (Ryo)yf Cp. 
R17 
| 38} =. Byatt Cp (2) 
. Ε.(1)ὴ.(2). 55. Prop 
ἈΘ91111. ΕΓ: μομ.9. Ry “p= Rp. 
Dem. 
F .#91°71°52). *87'2.. 2+: Hp.d.A,' un © RS. (1) 
Εν. *91'502 . Db. Ry C Reap (2) 
“F.(1).(2). D+. Prop: 


The above proposition is:used: in the theory of minimum: points: in. a 
series (*205'68). 
#9172... +. (αν R,,“a) = Ryo “a: 
Dem. | 
F.*37°22:33.5b. (αν Ba) = Rav (R| R,,)“a 
[*87-221] =(Rwu Rj R,)*a 
[91°57], = ἢ οα΄. Ἐς’ Prop 
491-721. Ε. ἔξίαν Ryo) = Riga ΓΟ 
*91:73. b:. P,;QePotid‘R.P+Q.3:(q?) ΤΕΡΟΘ ΞΟ =PiT.v.P=QiF 
Dem.. 
b.*91:45.2° 
b:.Hp.d:(q7): Te Potid'R:Q=P|T.P|7T+P.v.P=Q,/7.Q|T#+Q (1) 
KE .¥91-27:.*50°62. D4: PePotid'R.D.P|IPCR=P: 


90153 | : 


[Transp] DF: Pe Potid’R.P|T+P.3.P+IS CR (2) 

Γ.()ὴ.(2).9 

re Ηρ. 5:(117): Te Potidtsk. Τ 1] Ο :---ΡΊ7.ν..-Ξ Q\T (3) 

F. «91:23. DF: 7 PotidéR.7T+ IP CR. D. Te Pot'R (4) 

+ .(3).(4).3+. Prop. 

*91:'731. f:. P, Qe Potid'R. P£Q.3:(G7T): Te οι: 0 Ξ ΤΊ .ν. δε 
[*91°73°34] | 


By means of *91'73 or *#91:731, the powers of. R can often be arranged .in- 
a series, the rule of! arrangement. being that. P comes earlier than @ if 
Q = P| T, and later in the converse case. But. we shall‘only get an open series. 
from this arrangement if:P-e Potid‘R.7' ¢Pot'R .Dp.>.P'T+RP: otherwise 
the powers:from a certain point’ onwards form a cyclic series. 
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491-732. + :. P,QePotidtR. P£Q.D: 


(448): Se Potid‘R: Q=S8|R|P.v.P=S| $|R|Q 
Dem. 


b. ¥91-731-24.> 
ΕΞ Hp. D:(qS, 7):Se Potid'R. T= 51: Q=T|P.v.P=T|Q: 
[ἘἸ510012: (aS) +4 Se Potid‘R: Q= om P.v.P=S|R|Q:. D+. Prop 


*91°'74. Ε. Re Rye = Ry ΓΙ ΤΆ ὦ [Ἀ9152. «37 a 


*91°75. Ε.- Ryo Ry = Ryo Rog =R ὦ By = Re wIPORw Rog 
Dem. 
Εναδοῦδι. Dk. Cnv(IPOR)=IPOR. 


[*91°54] D+. Ry=IPCRw R,,. (1) 
[49154.%23-56] Db. Ryw Ry=B,,u IP ORw R,, (2) 
[*91-54] | = Ryo Ryo 8) 
[ ἢ = Ερμὺ Rx — 


tk. (2).(3).(4). DF. Prop 


*92. POWERS OF ONE-MANY AND MANY-ON E RELATIONS 


Summary of *92. 


If Re Cls—>1, it follows that, starting from a given term a, there is only 
one series of terms 2, %2, ὥς, ... such that 
eRe, . αἰ ας, «ας ας «.... 
Thus for example the relation of son to father is ἃ (8 --» 1; and starting 


from a given man, the series of ancestors in the direct male line (which is the 


above series #,, £2, ἄς, ...) is unique and determinate. A result of this property 
of many-one relations is that if starting from a term y, we. go backwards a 
certain number of steps to a term a, and then forward a greater number of 
steps to a term z, we must pass through y in going from ὦ to z; while if the 
number of steps from « to z is less than that from x to y,z must lie on the 
road from x to y. These facts are expressed by the proposition: 


ReCls—+1.D. Ry| Ry C Ry wv Ry. ae 
In the present number, we have to establish various propositions of this 
kind. | . 


We prove in this number various propositions which are used in the dis- 
cussion of “families” in *#96 and *97, and some which are used in the theory 
of finite and infinite. But on.the whole the propositions of this number are 
not much used. The most important of them are the following: 


49211. +: Rel—»Cls.>.R,o| RC Ry. R,| R= Ryf D'R 
with a similar proposition (492°111) for Cls — 1. 
¥92132. Ε: Rel—>Cls.Q, Te Potid'R.>.Q/TIQET 
with a similar proposition (*92°133) for Cls—> 1. 
“9214 F:G‘RCD‘R.Qe Pot‘R.D.D‘Q=D‘R : 
On this proposition, compare the remarks on *91°271 in the introduction 


to #91. If Rh is a serial relation, d‘R C D‘R is the condition that the series 
may have no last term. | 


49231. +:Rel—>Cls.>. Ry| Ry= Ryo Ry 
*92311. Ε: ReClso1.>. Ry| Ry= Ry vw Ry 


«921. F:Rel—Cls.D. Potid‘RC1— 4Cls 


Dem. ᾿ ἥ 
Γ. Ἀ72117. Κ71.26.5}.Π} ΟἽ ΕεῚ --» ΟἹΒ - 6) 


Εν. *71°25. Jt:.Hp.d:Sel1—+Cls.5.8|Rel—Cls (2) 
F.(1).(2).*9117. 5+. Prop | Ἂ | 
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*92101. Γ: Be Cls—a 1.3. Potid‘R.C.Cls—» 1 “[Proof.as in *92:1] 


*92°102. Ε: Rel -»-1..:3...PotidéR Cl 1 [ Proof as in 3.92.1] 
49211. b:Rel—Uls.d. ΒΩ] BE RysRyo| R= RyhD‘R 
Dem. 
+. #9152 .. Dt. Bye | R= Ry | | R| R- (1) 
Ἐ.Ἀ}71.190. ΦΕ:Ηρ.32. RiR= I'TDSR (2) 
+. (1).(2) «#506. Dt: Hp.D. Ἐμοὶ R=Ry}D‘R (3) 
+ .(8).#85441. D+. Prop 


492-111. Ε: Re Cls—o1. Dw ΚΙ Ryo C Ry» B | Ry =(C‘R)| Ry 
[Proof as in *92°11] 


492112. Ε: Rel—>Cls.D.B|Ry|R=Roy PDR —[x9 2-11... #9152] 
492113. t: ReClso1.3.2)R,,|R=(U'R)1R,, [#9111 . ¥9152] 
49242. +: RelCls.‘RCD*R.D.R,|R=Ry Κ9211..κ8686] 
492121. +: ReCls1.DRCAR-D.R | Ry =Ry [92°11 1. #3563] 
#9213, +:Rel—Cls.Q, TePotidR.D.7/Q|Q=T PDQ 
Dem. 
9.921. Ε: Hp. .Qel—Cls. 
[¥71-19] >.Q/Q=I PDQ. 
[#506] >.T/Q\Q=THDQ:Dt «Prop 
492-131, Ε: ReCls1.Q,'e Potid'R.3.Q)Q| T=(4Q)1T 
In this number, when proofs have'been given for R ¢ 1 —» Cls, we shall omit 


the proofs of corresponding propositions for Re Cls—»1, as these are always 
exactly analogous to the proofs for. Rel — Cls. 


#92132. Εἰ: Rel —+Cls.Q,7'¢ Potid‘R.D.Q| 1) Q GT -[*92‘13. *91°34] 
#*92:133. +: ReCls31.90,T « Poti B.D. QT [947 
Ἀ9214. ΕΓ: ΟΡ ΙΝ . ῳ PotfR.D.DSQ=DR 


Dem. 
+ .*93-271.5F2Hp.d:GQUCD‘R: 
[*37°321] 39 D(@): =D: 
[*13°182] 2:D‘Q=D‘R.3.D(Q;R)=D&R (1) 
b.*kl3l5.. Dt.DIR=D*‘k (2) 
+.) .(2) 99171 ἢ re ee oe Prop 


¥92:141. F: DSRCA‘SR .Qe Pott R.D..09Q= UR 
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492142. Ε: RCD‘R. Qc Potid’R.D.D'Q=D‘R 


Dem. | 
F.*505'52. ΞΕ: Q=IFOCR.2.D°Q=CR (1) 
f.*33:181. D+: Hp.d.CR=D‘R (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF: Hp.Q=IPCR.3.DQ=D‘R (3) 
+ .491:23. Dt:Hp.3I:Q=lfCR.v.QePotR (4) 


Ε΄. (3). (4). Χϑ214.9Ε. Prop 
Ἀ92148. +: ΙΒ ΟΕ. ἐΡουάκ.9.6 9 -Ξ- (Καὶ 
92.144. Ε: ΤΙ ΠΟ εῬουα.5. ΠΟ θα. ἘΟΟ 0 


Dem. 
Ἔν ΆΘΙ 271. Dt:Hp.Qe Pot'R.D.0°QCD‘R 41) 
+. *50°5'52. DtE:Q=LPCR.D.UQ=CR (2) 
F.*x33'181. D+:Hp.d.CR=D‘R (3) 
t.(2).(3).*2342.3+:Hp.Q=I>CR.3.dqdQCDR (4) 
+. *91°23. IF:.Hp.d:Q=ITCR.v.QePot'R (5) 


Ε. (1). (4). (δ). #92142. DF. Prop 
492145. Ε: DRC G‘R.Qe Potid’R-D. D'QCAR.D'QCAQ 
492-146. +: 'RCD‘R.Q, Ve Potid’R.D. Τ D'Q=T 


Dem. | 
Ε. *92142144.5':Hp.d.DQ=D‘R. a7 CDR. 
[*13°13] 2.a7CbDQ. 
[*35°66] | 5.710 } DQ=T:3+.Prop 


492147. }: DRCO‘R.Q, ΤΕΡΟΙ4.Ε.5. (4 0)]17-Τ 
49215. t:Rel—>Cls.Q‘RCD'R.Q, Te PotidtR.D.7/Qi\Q=7 
[499:13:146] 


492151. Ε: ReCls41.D*RCOR.OQ, ΤεΡο 4.9. QiQir= T 


*92°152. Ε: Rei Cls.URCDR.Q, Te PotidR.D.Q|T| Q= T 
[*92°15 . 91°34] 


492.153, Ε: ReCls 31. DRCOHR.Q, Pe Potid'R. D017 Q=T 
"9216. |:.Rel—Cls.P, Qe Potid‘R.D: 
(41): Te Potid'R: P| Q=TPDQ.v.P, Q=Cnv(TPD*‘P) 


Deni. 
F.#*9146.9b:.Hp.3:(q7%): Te PotidsR: Q=T;P.v.P=T\Q (1) 
F.*9213.3b:Hp. Ve Potid¢R. P=T\Q.3.2P Q= TT DQ (2) 
F.*9213.5: Hp. Ve PotidsR.Q=T' P.D.Q, P= of All pal Bas oo 
[*34°2] Ὁ" Q =Cav(fP DP) (3) 


F.(1).(2).(8). 3+. Prop 
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Ἀθ2161. + :. ReCls—+1. P, Qe Potid‘R.D: 
(qT): Te Potid‘R: Q| P=(G‘Q)1T.v.Q| P= σαν ((“Ρ)Ἵ1 7} 


.90217. Ε: Rel —+ Cls. P, Qe Potid‘R.3.(qT). Te Potid‘R. P| Q CTy Υ' 
Dem. 


b.xB5-44d « >+:P/Q=TPDQ.>.P/OGT. 


[42358] - > PIQGToT (1) 
b 4855244. 9b: P| Q=Cav(L2}DP).>. P|QGT. 
[#23°58]  -D.PIQETUT (Ὁ) 


b.(1).(2).*92'16. +. Prop 
x92-171. Ε: ReCls—>1.P, Qe Potid‘R.D. (qT). Te Potid‘R. Ὁ Ρετωῦ 
49218, :Rel—»Cls.G‘RCD‘R. P, Ο ἐῬοια4.4.9. | | 
P} Qe Potid‘R vu Potid‘R 
Dem. 
+. *92°16°146. > 


Ε:ΗΡ. 3:(q7): Te Potid‘R: P|Q= T.v.P| \Q= T: | 
[10°42] D:(qZ). Te Potid‘R. PiQ= T.v. (qT). Te Potid‘R. P\Q=T: 
[*91'521] D2 (qT). T'e Potid'R . P|Q= T.v.(qT). Te Potid‘R. P|Q= i 
[¥13°195]5: P| Qe Potid'R. Vil | Qe Potid'R : -D. Prop — 
#92181. t: ReCls+1.D‘RCOR. P, Qe Potid'R.D. 
Q| Pe Potid'R ὁ Potid'R 

49219. +:Rel—>Cle.RCDR. P, Qe Potid‘R >: | 

P| Qe Potid‘R.v.Q| Pe Potid‘R 


Dem. 
b.x9218. DF: Hp. >: P\GePotia'R. ν. ΡΙδεΡοια ἢ (1) 
Εν 491521. 4842.5: PI ‘Qe Potid‘R. = .Q|PePotidtR (2) 


Ε. (1). (2). DF. Prop 
Ἀ92191. Γ : ReCls+1.D‘RCASR. P, Qe Potid‘k. >: 
P\QePotid'R. ν. Ὁ} Potid‘R 
κ9023. tFAiRel—-Cls. ΓΟ ΟΣ 2 P|QC Ryw Ry 
Dem. 
F.#9158. DE: Te PotidsR.D. Tote Ryw Ry: 
[*23°44] Dk: Te PotidsR. PiQGToT. Di PiQC Ryw Ry: 


[*10°11:23] DE :(q7). Te Potid‘R. P| QGTeT. >.P ες Ryw Ry (1) 
F.(1). #9217. 5+. Prop 7 
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#92301. Ε: Re Cls—>1.P,Qe PotidéR.>.P|QE κυ Ry 


49231. +:Rel—»Cls.>. Ry| Ry = Ryw Ry 


Dem. , 
ΠΕ 9014. 45064. DE. Ry = Ry|IPOR (1) 

+ . #9015132. #33-22. DF JP ORE Ry. 
[κ8434] Dh. Ry | IP ORE Ry| Ry « 
[ay] Dh. Ry E Ry Ry (2) 
Similarly t. Ry G Rx | Ry | (3) 
t.491°55.490182. Dh. Ry| Ry =sPotid'Rj sPotid'R 
[e451] § -- = & P (P,Q). Pe Potid‘R. Qe PotidR. T= P| Q) 
[91.691] = iF \(qP,Q). Ρ, 9 εῬοι4.Ε. T=P | Q} @) 
t.*923.5F:.Hp. 3: (aP, Q). P, Qe Potid’R. T= P|Q. 9. TG Ryo Ry: 
[41-151] «D8 P (QP, Q).P, Qe Potid'R . T= P/Q} € Ryw Ry (5) 

(4). (5). DE Hp. dD. Ry| Ry € Ryo Ry (6) 


F.(2).(8).(6). 3+. Prop 
492-311. Ε: ReCls1.. Ry| Ry = Ryo Ry 
492312. b: Rel—+1.D. Ry| Ky = Ry| Ry = Ryo Ry [*9231°311] 


#9232. b:Rel—+1.3.(Ryo Ry)|(Rv R)G Ry y Ry 


Dem. 
b.*3425-26. DF. (Rye Ry)|(Ro R)= yl Ro Ryl Ro Bgl Ro iy ἢ (1) 
t .#9016132. Dh. Ry| RG Ry. Ry| Ἐς Ry (2) 
+. 90151. DF. By | RG Ry| Rey Ry| RG Ry | Ry 7 (3) 
F.(3).*92312.3+:Hp.d. Ryi RE Ryo Ry. Ry! RG Ryo Ry (4) 
F.(1).(2).(4). DF. Prop 
49233. b:Rel+1.>.(Rw R)y= Ryw Ry 

Dem. 
Γ. 9018. oR. Ry E(Ro Ry. Ry (Re Ry. 
[#2359] DF. Ryo Ry E (Ro By (1) 
+ . 33-272 . 58. ΠΤ C(Re R)= IT OR. | 
ere DF. ph ee pla 3 @) 


R&W Et 37 
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Ε. (2). (8). #9117 RoR, SCRyo Ry Ὁ 


R, os 
t:.Hp.o: Pe Potid'(Rw R). Dp. PC Rye ys 
[*41°151] | pe s‘Potid(# v R) ς Be υ Ry: | 
~ [#9155 | :(νυ ΓΝ ς νυ Ry (4) 


F.(1).(4). D5. Prop 
49234, +: Rel+1.>.(RU RB). = Rye Ry 

Dem. 
F .*92°33 .*91°52.9 
F:Hp.. 

(Rw Ryo = (Ry By) |(RY R) 

[*34°25°26] = Ry| Rv Ry| Rv Ry| Ro ἘΜῈ 
[491525457] = ΒΟ ΓΕ Rw ΚΠ] Ro (IPC Ru Rw Ry|R)|RY Ry 
— [50-65.%71/192.%72-59'591] 


=k, vuRulIfd ky Ry αὐ RuIPD‘Ru Ry ft D‘RvR,, 
[*35°412.%91:502] 


=R,,v IP CRw Ryf TRv Ryf D'Re B,, 
[49175] «= Ryu Ryo Ryf ΕΟ Ry DR 
[*35°441] = Ryu Ry: DF. Prop 


#93. INDUCTIVE ANALYSIS OF THE FIELD OF A RELATION — 


Summary of *93. | 

For this number, we introduce three new notations, of which the first two 
will be used constantly, especially in the theory of series, while the third will 
be seldom used except in the present section. The two which are constantly 
used are 

«BP, meaning #e D‘P—d‘P 
and aminpa, meaning ean ΟΡ — Pa, 
ζ.6. £ 15. a member of a and of C‘P, and no member of a precedes 2 in CP. 

The letter B may be regarded as standing for “begins.” Thus if we take 
any member y of C‘P, and proceed backwards and forwards as far as possible 
by P-steps, we obtain a series which may be called the “family” of y: this 
series, if it has a first term, has one which is a member of D‘P —C‘P; thus 
the members of D‘P —(‘P are the beginners of families. For example, if P 
is the relation of a peer to his heir, “#BP” will mean “x is a peer who is not 
the heir of a peer”; thus « is the first of his family. If P is the relation of 
parent and child, “*BP” will be satisfied only by Adam and Eve; and so for | 
other relations. 

The definition of B is 

= 2P (ceD‘P—U‘P) Df. 
Hence BP = D‘P—C‘P. If P is the generating relation of a series: eich 
has a first fern: that first term is B“P; if there is a last term it 15 BP. 

If a is any class, we may call a term ὦ a minimum of a with respect to P 
if it is a member of a and of C‘P, but does not follow any member of a, 1.9. is 
not a member of Pa. We denote this relation of « to a by “minp”; thus 
we have | 

cminpa.=.xcreanC*P — P*a, 
and the definition of minp is 
minp = #4(xean ΟἽ -- Pa) Df. 
We shall also, when convenient, write “min (P)” in place of “ minp.” 
—>p ww 
We have minpfa=an CSP — Pa. 


- 
If P is serial, minp‘a reduces to a single term if it is not null; thus if a 
class a has a first term, this term is minp‘ a. We also put 
maxp = min (P) Df, 
and then maxp‘a, if it exists, is the last term of ain the P-series. Thus if a 
37—2 
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—_—> : 
is the class of peers, and P is the relation of father to son, minp‘a consists of 


those peers who are the first of their line, while ee p*a consists of those 
peers who are the last of their line. If a is a class of numbers, and P is 
the relation of less to greater, minp‘a is the smallest member of a (if it exists), 
and maxp‘a is the largest (if it exists). 


B and “maxp” and “minp” will be used constantly in connection with 
series, where the two latter will be considered in detail, but the present number 
is more specially concerned with a less general idea, namely that of genera- 
tions. Take, e.g. the relation of parent and child; let us call it P. Then 
the first generation consists of those who are parents but not children, 


1.e. B*P; the second consists of those who are children but not grandchildren, 
z.e. GSP — USP? te. USP — P“CeP, 1.6. min “UP; the third consists of those 
who are grandchildren but not great-grandchildren, 16. U‘P?— ‘2, 1.6. 
qd‘ P? — Pods Pp», ὶ.6. τη» (5; and so on. Also we have 
BP = minp(A(I} CP); 
hence the generations of P are min pC Potid’P. Thus we put 
| gen‘P = minp“CPotid’P Df, 

where “gen” stands for “generation.” 

When P is a one- apy τὶ relation, such as that of father and son, every 


generation is of the form TBP, where 7’ is a power of P (including If C‘P). 
When P is not a one-many relation, this is not in general the case. 


The generations of P do not in general exhaust the field of P. For a will 
only belong to a generation of P if « can be reached by successive P-steps 


— 
starting from a member of B‘P. If some of the families constituting the 
field of P have no beginning, the members of these families will not belong 
to any generation of P. Such terms together constitute the class 


pidPot*P, - 

or | pid Potid’P, 
which is the same class. 

Thus the field of P may. be. divided into two mutually exclusive portions, 
s‘gen*P and pA ‘‘Pot*P. | 

The present number begins wit’. some elementary properties of B and 
minp and maxp. We then (*93°2—-275) consider such properties of genera- 
tions as do not demand any hypothesis as to P. We prove 
#9325. |. gen‘P ε Cls® excl 


*93°261. Ε. p‘A“Pot’P = p'd“Potid’P . psa Pot*P C ASP 
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and we prove (*93'274275) that s‘gen‘P and p‘dPot‘P are mutually exclu- 
sive, and together constitute C‘P. We then proceed to a set of propositions 
(*93°3—41) demanding that P should be one-many or many-one or one-one. 
We prove | 

v -- 
*93'32. F:.Pel—Cls.D:aegen’P.=.(qT). Te Potid‘P .a=T“BSP 

y => 

*93°36. F:Pel—Cls.3.s‘gen‘P = Py“ BSP 


93.981. F:.PeCls41.39: xe p'A“Pot'P = Pee CD‘P.26eC’P 

and various other’ properties of gen‘P and p‘C‘‘Pot‘P when Pe1 — Cls. 
The propositions of this number are used throughout the rest of this 

section; they are also used in the cardinal theory of finite and infinite. The 


early propositions, down to *93°12 inclusive, are also used in the theory of 
series. 


¥93-01. B=2P(«ceD‘P—*‘P) Df 
*93-02. minp=min(P)=240(cean('P— Pa) Df 
᾿ΑΘΒΌΖΙ. maxp=max(P)=min(P) _ Df 
*93:03. gen‘P = minpC*Potid«P ODE 
4931. b:aBP.=.ceD‘P—C'P [#213.(#93°01)] | 
493-101. +. BSP =D«P- OP [e931 . 32°18] 


493102, b:@= BSP. =.2=1(D‘P—C‘P).=.D'P-A'Pel.weD*?P—-O'P 
[493-101 . κῦ8.4] 


- 
*93°103. |. BSP = ΟΡ --Ρ 
Ε. *22°9.*33'16 . DF. CSP —- USP = D‘P - (1) 
F.(1).#93°101. DF. Prop 
-». -- 
Ἀ99104. ΕἸ ΦΒΗ. 5. σε tar. Ry fo= A 


Dem 
b.#931. DF:Hp.d.c#ceCR. 7 
[9019] | Dd. we Ryfa (1) 
F.*91°504. Dhigq!Ruoia.D.ceUR: | 
[‘Transp.*93'1]Dt:aBR.>. Ro fe=A (2) 
Γ.Ἀ01542. Dhiyhyo.y+u.D.yR,%: 
[κ92.18] Dhi.yhyr. Diy=LuViAYE Rta (3) 
F.(2).(8). Dk: Hp.d:yRyx.d.y==a2 (4) 
ες αὐ» DbiHps 5. k.Gaie © (5) 


Γ. (2). (8) .9}. Prop 
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49311. b:iaminpa.=.cceanC'P— Pa [(%93-02)] 


—»p ww 
*93°111. |. minpfa=an ΟΡ — Pa — [*93-11 . *32°18] 
- -Ὦ -». 
Ἀ99.112. +. BSP = minp‘D‘P = minp*C'P 
Dem. | | 
- vo 
F. #93111. 5+. minp‘D‘P = DSP -- P“D‘P 
[%37°25] | = D‘P—d‘P 
- 
[*93-101] - ΒΡ | 3 (1) 
Similarly F.minp’C’P = BSP | (2) 
Ε. (4). (2). D+. Prop | | | 
-- ‘ 
*93°113. F . ρα Can ΟΡ | [*93°111] 
98.114. |. maxp=min(P) [(#93°021)] 
*93°115. t:emaxpa.=.v2eanC’P— Pa [*93-11:114] | 
i | 
*93°116. Ε. maxp‘a=an CfP — Pa [*93°115 . *32°18] 
yy D> -- 
Ἀ99117. Ε΄. BSP τε maxpC‘P = maxpO'P [χ98112114] 
-- 
*93°118. +. maxpfa Can ΟΡ [*93°116] 
—v | a 
#9312. |. BSP=A‘P—D‘P=C'P—D‘P  [*93-101-1038 . *33-2'21-22] 
-- -- 
*93:13. ΕὈ τ, 00 [ 6.Ρὴ Β΄ [*50°5°52 . *93°112] 
—> 
*93°131. F. min pd‘p = (U‘*P—d‘P? 
Dem. | 
a ἂν δῶ 
Ε. 9811]. 9 Ε. minpSd‘P = d‘P — ΡΖ Ρ 
[*37°36] = (‘P—(‘P?. 3+. Prop 
on | 
*93°132. Ε΄. τα» (“7 = CP αὶ (“Τ-- CT | P) 
Dem. 
— -_v 
F,*93'111.5+. minpSd'7 = CSP an GST ~— P“G'T 
[*37°32] = CP ad‘? —A(T| P).d+. Prop 


-} 
*93'2. F:aegen‘P.=.(q7). Te Potid’P.a=minp'a‘T 
[*37°67 . (*93°03)] | 
#9321. Fiaegen*P.=.(q7). Te Potid’P.a=d‘T—-d(T|P) 
[*93°2°132 . *91:27] 
-Ὁ 
*93'22. Ε. ΒΡ ερο |. [*93°2°13 . Κ91.35] 
*93'221. |.d°P—‘Pegen’P [*93°2°131 . *91°351-23] 
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*93°23. 


Dem. 


*93°231. 


Dem. 


583 
- > 
t. ΡῈ ΠΡ = (48. v minp“APot’P 


F .*91°23 . *37°22.9 
. -- - 

F. gen‘P = πη, (“41 6ΓΡ)ν το" ΡΟ 

| - 
[κ58:31] τ ἐμήίη» ΑἸ Κ 64})υ minp“CPot’P 

- ~ 

[κ93:13] =e BSP v minp“A“Pot*P 
bs. S, Pe Potid'P. 84.7.3: GSC POET .v. OTC PHOS 


+ .*91°732.9 | 
t:.Hp.>:(qM):S=M|P|T.v.T=M|P|S: 

[1913] D:(qM):S=M|T|P.v.T=M\S|P (1) 
t.48436. Jb: S=M|T|P.d.aSCA(T|P). 

[37-32] D>. aC PH? (2) 
Similarly b:T=M|S|P.3.0°TC PHOS (8) 


£4 (1).(2).(3). DF. Prop 


493-24. 


Dem. 


— —> 
Ε: 5, Te Potid'P.S+7.3.minp*A‘S n minpd‘7 =A 


Εν κῶ43. DESC PHAT.D.a8-PHaT=A. 

[42434] 5.49. 6 7-- Βα, Τελ. 
[κ94.84] ».(α.5-- P“A'S8) n (AT ~ POUT) =A. 
[493° ut} > . minp'C‘S ὁ minp' ΤΕ Λ (1) 


F. (1) g 


-ψ - 
. 1» 6“ a 43 7-.Λ (2) 


or 


Ε.(1). (2). κ99:281.9. Prop 


*93°25. 


Dem. 


Ε΄. gen‘P ε Cls’ excl 


+ . *30°37 . Transp . 9 
- - 
F:.S, Te Potid’P α τῷ ἱη, “5. β-π 17 .αῈβ.9: 


S, Te Potid‘P .S+T: 


[x93-24] ran BHA 4) 
Ε. (1). *11°11°35°54.5 
Ε:ν (1.5). σε Potid’P .a= nea pass: (qT). Te Potids‘P.B= minpC‘? : 


atB:Dd.anB=A (2) 


b.(2).*93°'2.DF:a,Begen’P.a+B.d.anB=A (3) 
Ε. (3). κΒ4 1.9. Prop 
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- - 
*93'26. Ε: 8, Te Potid‘P. 7 εἰ SPot'P. 9. minp‘A‘S n πη 71-λ 


Dem. | 7 
+. #91-24.D+:Hp.d. Pe | S| P*Potid'P. 
[¥43°111.*37°67] D.(qM).T=MIP|S. 
[491-3] ο΄ 5.(η}}.Τ7- Μ|51}. 
[κ8486.κ87.39]  >.C°TC Ps. 
[243] 5.07 PHOSaa, | 
[24°34] >. (U8 — P“A'8) a(AT—PHCPTy=. 


; - 
[Κ98.111..91.27] . «τη, (“5 n 0,7 ΞΔ : 3 ΕῚῸ Prop 
99.261. Ε.»“ΡὈΡ0{}Ρ --»“Ρουα“}.»“ῬούΡ.(". 
Dem. 


Εν κθ198. D+. A Potid’P = Π“Ῥ0Ρυ (Ὁ f CP) 
[*50°5'52] =U Pot*P u ΟΡ (1) 
Ε.(1)ὴ. 814. Db. pC Potid‘P=p'dPotPa ΟΡ (2) 
Ε.Ἀ4012. 191.351. 3Ε.» 4 ῬΡΟΒΡ (ΩΡ (3) 


F.(2).(3).*22°621.D +. Prop 
493-27. FiaeCP.dDiarvesgen’P.=.rep*A*Pot’P 
Dem. 
F.#40°11.*10°51.5 


F:.a~vesfgen’P.=:aegen’P.d,..¢~rea: 


[*93°21] — =:7TePotid‘P .Dp.a@~eAT—A(T|P): 
[κ4΄ 59.5.6] =:T'ePotid‘P .ceA‘T.d7.¢2¢QAT | P) (1) 
F.*50°5°52.DF:H7eCP.D.xre Alf CP) (2) 


F.(1).(2). Db: weO'P.D:.a~es‘gen‘P.=: 
xe A(lf C'P): Te Potid’P . ae AT. 97. Φε ΕΠ (7| P): 
[#91371] =: 7 ε Potid’P.3,.ceU‘7T: 
[*40°41] =: ve p*UPotid’P: 
[*¥93'261] =: ae p*A“‘Pot*P :: DF. Prop 


*93'271. F.O*P — s‘gen*P = p*APot*P 


.ς Dem. 
t .*5°32.%93-27.Db:aeC'P—sgen’P.=.ceCOP.xve p'A“Pot P. 
[*93°261.%4°71 | =.rep'1*Pot‘P: D+. Prop 
*93'272. +. s*gen‘P C C*P | 
Dem. 
t.*93'2113. Dh :aegen’P.D.(qT).T Potid’P.aC ‘7. 
[*91:27] D.aCcP (1) 


F.(1).*40°151. 956. Prop 
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— #93273. Ε. C8P — pA“ Pot*P = s‘gen’P [*93-271-272 . #24492] 

*93:-274. Ε. CP =s‘gen’P v p'A*Pot'P = [24-411 .*93°271:272] 
#93'275. + .s‘gen‘Pap'A“PotP=A — [93-271 . *24°21] 

*93'3. -:Pel—Cls.7e Potia«P .2 πίη» (7 = TBep 


Dem. 

t.#71°38 #98101. DF: Hp. >. TBP = TDP — TOP 

[487-25] Ὁ | = TDP -- T“P“D'P 
[437°33.491-3] | = PD‘ Pp“ Tepep 
(x93°111.49127] = ming PDP (1) 
Εν 91-271 487-271. Db: ΤΈΡΟΙΡ.2. 7..." -- ΠΤ (2) 
Εν k50'5:51-59. D+: T=IPOP.>. TDP = DP. 

[93-112] 5. τοῖν, εκ = BP 
[*93°13] = min pC‘? (3) 
Εν (Ὁ). (8). 9128. Dh: TePotid'P.D. minpTD'P = minp' OT (4) 
b.(1).(4). 4. Prop 


vy - - 
*93'31. Ε:} ε1]1--» 6 ]5. 9. P“minpd'T= minp*d“(7'| P) 
Dem. 
Εν «71°38 . *93°111 . «37-265 . 9 


F:Hp.> P mine OT = peep — pe pageyp 


[437-32] = ¢T| P)— P“a(T) P) 
> 
[#93-111.%34:36] = minp‘A(T| P): D+. Prop 


v= 
*93'32. F:.Pel—+Cls.D:aegen*P.=.(qT). Te Potuds‘P .a= TBP 
[*93°2°3] 
*93°33. +:Pe1l— 4Cls.ae gen‘P . >. Ps ‘faegen*P : | 
{*93°2°31 . *91°28:281] 


49334. +: Pel—+Cls.>. P“B'Pegen'P [%93:22'33] | 


49335. +: Pel—Cls.aegen'P. Tc Potid‘P. >. Tae gen*P | 
Dem. 

+. Κ91341. 37°33 434-2. 2 | | 

tS, Te Potid'P.a = SBP Ὁ. S8|TePotid’P. Ta = (Cnv(S| TBP (1 

Εν (1). 98-32. D+: Hp(1). Pel Cls. >. Tae gen*P (2) 

F. (2). *10°11:23°35 . #93'32 . D+. Prop | | 
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y = 
9990. £:Pel—+Cls.>.s‘gen‘P=Py“BeP 


Dem. 
Γ. #9332. 3h::Hp.d:. 


yes'genSP .=:(qT). Te Potid'P. ye TBP s 
[x87°105] =:(qT7,zx). T ¢Potid‘P. xe BP. ay: 
——p 
[*11°55] - Ξτ:(): ve BOP: (qT). Te Potid’P.a2Ty: 


—> 
[Κ4111]} =:(qr). xe BP. x(sPotid’P) y: 
—» 
[*91°55] =: ee BP. oPyy: : 
—_—> 


[437105] =:y¢ Py ΒΕΡ τ Db. Prop 
49337. +:Pel—Cls.>.0'P=Py“BP v p'APot!P  [*93-274'36] 


93°38. Ετ- Pel—+Cls.d:0¢p“PotP. =. Pyi2 COP. we OP 
Dem. 

F . *93°271°36 . 9 

Fs: Hp.d:.c2epd‘Pot'P. 

[*37°105.%10°51] 


vy = 
saeCSP.are Py “BP: 
—p 
sweCSP:syPya.2,.yre BP: 


tl 


[*93°101.*22°84'8] saeC*PsyPyr.D,.yeU'Pv—D‘P: 

[*90°13.*33°16] =:ceC'P:yPyez.D,. | 
ye(ASP vu —-D*P)n(dPvuD‘P): 

[*22°69.%24-21] =:neO'P:yPyc.3,.yeA°P i: D+. Prop 


χ98.381. t:.PeCls—+1.3:2¢ p'UPot'P. =. Pea CDP. xe OP 


99.982. τ -Pel ρα 1.3: 26 p°A*Pot*P ap d“Pot'P. = = 
| Pyé LY Py eC D&SPad‘P.2xe Ἐπ [κ98.3898126].. *90°31'311] 


- 
*93°4. Ε:}ε] - Cls -G*PCD‘P.q! BP . Te Potid‘P .>.q! minp‘d‘T 


Dem. 
b.x9313. Db: Hp.d.q!minpA(I f OP) (1) 
Εν #93:113.*33-181.Dt:.Hp.D:minp'A'TCD*P: 
[437-431] στη πίη» 11. 2. π| P“minp OD, 
[κ98.31] | 5. 41 πίη» 6 1|}) (2) 


Ε. (1). (2). ΧΘΙ 17.393. Prop 


*93'41. Ε:}Ὲε]1 -»0]5. “ΞΡ. Ὁ Ρ.η! BP. >. gen‘P ¢ Cls ex? excl 
[*93-2°4-25 . *84-13 . 24°63] 
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493-412. Ε. P*pAPot'P C p“Pot*P 


Dem. | | 
+. *98-261. 3b. P“p*C Pot P = Pp U“Potid’P 
[40°37] Cpt PeedePotidéP 
[κ48.411] C pC" | P*“Potid«P 
[*91°24] 3 Cp'd“Pot*P. DF. Prop 

93-42. +: Pel—+Cls.>. P<pU"PotP = pdPot'P | 

Dem. | 

+ .*93-261. Db. Pp Pot P = BecpecrPotidP | (1) 


Ε. (1). *72: 34. *91°35 . *10°24. .9 
F:Hp.d. Pp" Pot’ P = pt PC Potid‘P 


[κ48.411] | = pA | PPotid’P 
[*91-24] = pUPot‘P: D+. Prop 
*93°431. + . » “0 = p*d*| P“Pot*P 
Dem. | | 
Εν *91-:264'304. D+. Pot'P= Pu} P“Pot'P. 
[#5314] Db. p°APot'P = OP a pA | P“Pot*P . 


[¥91°271-283.%40°151:23] DF . p*A“Pot*P = p'A"*| PPot‘P . D+. Prop 


The following propositions, not being needed in subsequent propositions, 
_are here inserted without iis ἜΡΟΝ for the sake of their intrinsic interest. 


4935. b: Te Potid‘P . a% Pf T= = PT = T |Potid‘P =| T**Potid'P 


*93'51. |: 7’ e Pot‘P.3. Pot*7'C P< C Pot*P | 
49352. 1: Te Pot!P. >. pC“ Pot! T= pA PT = pA" Pot! P 
#9353, 1:8, Te Pot'P. Sc.D. (qy).y(S| Tae 
¥93'54. +:SePot'P.aSe.>.2ep"APot*P 

τ κθ8 ὅδ. Ε. CP, AT) C pA Pot’P 
*93°56. + . 


sa t(P,al).3.ql pd“ Pot‘P 


#94. ON POWERS OF RELATIVE PRODUCTS 


Summary of *94. . 

_ In thisnumber we shall be:chiefly concerned with propositions connecting 
powers of R|S with powers of S|R. If P is.a power of R|S, S| P| R will be 
ἃ powerof cd Ἢ. Tf P is a power of R| S, 10.15.8 product of the form —_ 

(R|S8)|(R|S)|...|(B18). | 
If we transfer the initial R to the end, we get a power of S| R. Thus bien 
is a power of S| R, say 7, such that 
P\k=h|T 
If Rel —+Cls.1“(R|S)C D‘R, we find 
R{ (S| B)|(8| R)|...|(S| B)| R=(R|S)|(RIS)...(B|8) 
by rearranging and observing that R| R=I[D‘R. Thus 
Rel—+Cls. C(R|S8) CDR. prerer ele .2.(q7).Te Pot'S|\R.P=R|\T|R 

Expressions of the form R!7'| R are constantly needed. They will i. 
specially dealt with in *150, and will occur constantly in the sequel. 

The above connections of Pot{(R |S) and Pot“(S | R) are embodied in the 
followmg propositions: 

#9414. +.) R“Pot(R|S)=R, “Pot(S|R) 
*9421. +. Pot (S| R)=(S8|| BR) {Pot(R |S) ve} 
#9431. F:Rel—>Cls.d(R|S)CD‘R.5. Pot(R| 8S) =(R]| Ry ‘Pot“(S| 1}. 

From *94°4 to *94'54, the propositions are all concerned with p‘d‘(R| 8) 
and p‘Q"(S 8). We prove 
*945. Ἐ.. pU“Pot(8| BR) = pA | Pot{(S| RB) 

49451. +: Rel—>Cls.>. p‘A“Pot(S|.R) = R“pd“Pot(R| 8) 

Finally we prove (*94°53'54) that.if either R is one-one aud A‘(R |S) C D‘R, 
or S is one-one and (S| R)CD‘S, then bape ews |S) is-similar to 
— p*a* Pot (S| RB). 

The only proposition of this:mumber which:is ever subsequently referred 
to 1s the last, «94°64, which, owing to the fact that the Schrider-Bernstein 
theorem has been already proved (*73'88), 1s only used in *95:23. But:*95:23 
itself is never referred to again. The reader may therefore omit the reading 


of the propositions of this number (as.also of 395) without detriment: to the 
understanding of what follows; he should, however, read the summaries. 
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The chief importance.of the propesitions in the present number is. when. | 
R and S fulfil the hypothesis of the Schréder-Bernstein theorem, 1.6. 
R,Selwma1i.adRCDS. ASC DER. 


In this case, R|S gives what we may cail a “reflexion” of D‘& into part 
of itself; this part may be again reflected by |S into a part of itself, and 80. 
on. The terms in D‘R which are eliminated sooner or later by this process of 
reflexion constitute s‘gen‘(R | S), since any one reflexion eliminates terms which 
constitute one generation of 1} 5. The terms not eliminated by any number 
of reflexions constitute p‘A‘‘Pot(R|S8).. These. two: sets of terms together 
constitute D‘(2)| 5), ie. D‘R. In this: number and. *95 we shall prove that, 
with the Schréder-Bernstein hypothesis, 
s‘gen‘(R | 5) sm s‘gen(S | 2). pa Pot(R | 8) sm p'd “Pet (S| B). 


These two propositions together. yield a proof of the Schréder-Bernstein 
theorem, in virtue of *93'274:275. This proof is essentially. the: same as 
Bernstein’s published originally by Borel *. 


The nature of the two proofs of: the Schréder-Bernstein theorem, namely 
Zermelo’s (that given in *73).and. Bernstein's (that to be given in this number 
and *95) will be best apprehended by: means of figures. | 

In Zermelo’s proof, we first: prove that if R.1s one-one, and β is a class 
contained in D‘R and containing G‘R, then f is similar both to D‘R. and to 
(41. In the figure, the points of the outer rectangle form D‘R, those of the 


inner rectangle form C‘R, and those of the outer oval form (β.. Thus the.shaded 
portion of. the figure is 8B—(‘R. We now define ἃ elass.of classes « by the 
following characteristics: a is a member of «if (1) ἃ is. contained in D‘R, 


(2) a contains the whole of the shaded. area, (3) R‘‘aC a, ae. if « is a member 
of a, so is any term to which x has the relation R. Our proposition 15 obtained 
by. considering p‘x; 7.e. the area common to all the members of «. We prove 


* Legons sur la théorie des fonctions (Paris, 1898), Note-I (pp. 102—7). 
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(*73°81) that p‘xe«, and (#73°811) that R“p§¢ does not contain any of the 


shaded area. In the figure, R“p'x is the smaller oval. We then prove (*73°83) 
that p‘x consists entirely of the shaded portion and the smaller oval. Hence 
B (the larger oval) consists of two mutually exclusive parts, namely p‘« and 


a‘R—R« 'p‘x, the latter being that part of the inner ΤΟΟΙΘΗΒῚΒ which lies 
outside the inner oval. Assuming now that # is one-one, p‘« is similar to 


Rp; hence, adding d‘R— Rip! x, it follows that 8 is eeollay: to C‘R, and 
therefore to D‘R. 

In order to obtain hence the Schréder-Bernstein ὐϑόξοτα, it is only 
necessary to replace ἢ by R|S and β by C‘S, and to assume further that 
S is a one-one whose domain contains G‘R. Then D‘R=D“(R| 8), and we 
obtain (*73'87) G‘SsmD*‘R, and therefore D“Ssm D‘R, which was to be 
proved. 

In Bernstein’s or we have the two relations R and S from the beginning. 
In the left-hand part of the figure, the outer rectangle is D‘R, which = D“(R|S), 


O'R | Ὁ. 


a‘ (RIS) . G'(SIR) 


5 


the oval is “5, and the second rectangle is (“(R|S). Thus the points of the 
outer but not the second rectangle form the first generation of. R|S. Within 


d‘(R|S) we can form a third rectangle, which will be S“R“A(R{S), 
1.9. T*(R|S)*. The points belonging to the second rectangle but not to the. 
third form the second generation of R|S. We can proceed in this way to 
continually smaller rectangles. The points which sooner or later are left outside 
some rectangle form s‘gen(# |S); those which are common to all the rectangles 
form p*C‘‘Pot“(R| 8). A similar analysis, exhibited in the right-hand part of 
the figure, may be applied to D‘S, which is thus divided into s‘gen“(S| 2) 
and p‘d*Pot“(S|#). We prove in this number (*94°53) that, with a 
hypothesis which is part of the hypothesis of the Schréder-Bernstein 
theorem, p*‘‘Pot(R| S) sm p‘d*‘Pot*(S| R); in the next number (1951) 
we prove that with the hypothesis of the Schréder-Bernstein theorem, 
s‘gen‘(R | S)sm s‘gen(S| R). Hence by addition, D‘Rsm D*8. 
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*9412. +: Pe Pot(R|S).5.(q7). Te Pot(S|R).P|R=R|T 
Dem. | 
Ε. #38421. I+ .(k|S)[/R=R{ (S| B) (1) 
F . *91°36 . 9427. 5 : Te Pot(S|R).P|R=R|T.D. 
P| S|RePot(S|R).P|R|S|R=R|T|S|R. 

[*10°24] >.(qT7’). T’ « Pot(S| R). P\|R|S|R=R{|T" (2) 
Γ. (2). #101123. Db s(q7). Te Pot(S|R).P|R=R|T.5. 

(877. T’ e Pot(S|R). P| R|S|R=R| Τ' (3) 
Γ. (1). (3). #91171. 54+. Prop 


*94:13. Ε: Te Pot‘(S| R). >.(qP). Pe Pot(R|8). P|R= R\T 
[Proof as in *94°12] 


49414. +.| R“Pot(R} 5): = R|*Pot(S| R) 


Dem. 
F 9412. #43°111-1.*371.5+: Pe Pot(R |S).2. .| R&P e R |*Pot (S| BR): 
[*37°61] DF. | R“Pot(R|S)C Κ᾿] Ῥοι(ϑ | BR) | (1) 


b .*94°13 . *43°11°101 . κ897}1. 9 

F: 7’ e Pot(S|R).D. R|‘Te| R“Pot(R| 8): 
[x37°61] D+. R|Pot(S| R) C| R“Pot(R|S) (2) 
+ .(1).(2). D+. Prop 


#942. F:PePot(R|S)vucl.>.8|P| Re Pot (S| R) 
Dem. 

b.*3421.5F.S|(RiS)| R=(S| RY. | 
[*91:352] Dt.S| (Ry S)| Re Pot(S| R) | (1) 
b . #3421 . *91°282 .D 
t:8|P| Re Pot(S|R)->.8|(P| R[S)|R=(8| P| R)|S|R. 

(S| P|R)|S| Re Pot(S|R) (2) 
b.(1).(2).*91-171 ΠΕ | Be Bouts | 2) 1Ὲ oo 1) .Ὁ) 
t: Pe Pot (R|S).D. S| P| Re Pot (S| R) (3) 
b .450°4. 491351. 5+. S|I| Re Pot(S| R) (4) 
Ε. (9). (4). DF. Prop 


494:201. Γ: Pe Pot(S|R).5.(qP). Pe Pot'(R|S)vil.T=S|P|R 
Dem. 
F.*504.45116. It. S| R=S|I|R.LePot(R|S) vel. 
[¥10°24] IF .(qP).PePot(R|S)uiel.S|R=S|P|R (1) 
 . *91°282 . 434-21. 5+: :PePot(R|S).T=S|P(|R.D. 
P|R|Se Pot(R|S).7|S|R=S8|(P|R|S)|R. 
[*10°24] > - (GQ). Qe Pot(R|S).7T|S|R=S8|Q|R (2) 
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Ε.κὅ0.4. *38421 2D 

F:P=I.T=S|P|R.D.7T|S|R=S|(R|S)[R. 

(*91°351] >. (GQ). Qe Pot(R{S).T S| R= 4108 (9) 

F. (2). (3). #1071123 . Di:(qP).PePot(R|S\suel.T=SjiP|R.3D. 
(GQ). Qe Pot(R|S)-T{SjR=S|Q|R. 

[*22-58] >. (qQ). Qe Pot(R|SpueT.T|SIR=SiQ|R (ὦ 


S| B, (qP).PePot(R|S) vel. ΤΕ ΘΙ ΡΊΕ 
P, pT ΝΞ 


Ε.(}}. (4). #91471 . +. Prop 


#9421. +. Pot(S| R)=(S || R){Pot(R |S) vel} 

Dem. | | 
Εν 942. #45112 .43761. DE. (8 R)“{Pot(R|S) vel} CPot(S|R) (Ὁ 
Εν #04201 . 43102 . ¥37-1. D+. Pot(S| R)C (S| R)«{Pot(R|S)ueT} (2) 
t.(1).(2). DF. Prop — 
994220 +: OSRCDS.v.DSSCOR:D. 
ο Ρου(ϑ3 1) =(8|| R)Potid(R |S) 


Εν κθ421.. 43112 4504. κ58.31. 9 

Ε΄ Ρου(5] R) Ξ- (5 ||.) Ῥου(Ε}8)υ ἐ(5.1) (1) 
+. *87-321.2+:0*RCIYS.3.D‘R=D(R|S). 

[*33°161] >.D‘RCC(R|S). 

fx50°63] | 9.1} 0 (ΕἘ8}} ΞΕ. 

[*34-28} >.S(|ZPO(R|S)|R=S|R. 

[#43112] >.(S| RTP C(R|S)=S|R (2). 
Similarly +: DSCAR.D.(S|RTPC(R(S\=S|R 0) 


F.(1)-€2).(3).9 
| Hp .>. Pot‘(S| B)=(S|| R)Pot (BR |S) (5 RYT PC(R|S) 
[291-23] =(S|| R)Potid(R|S):>+. Prop 

4943. :.Rel—+Cls.0“(R|S)CD°R.2: 


Pe Bot'(R}S).=- (G7). Fe Pot(S|R)- P= Ri ΤΊ R 
Dem.. 


Εν #9412. Dt: Pe Pot(B|S).D.(qP)- Fe Pot'(S|R).P{R|R=RIT|E (1) 
f.A9L27) 585. Hp.d: Pe Pot(R|S).2.0'P CDR. 
[e726] >.P|R|R=P (2) 
+ .(1).(2). Dk: Hp. Dd: Pe Pot(R|S).>. 
(qT).TePot'(S|RY.P=R\T|R (8) 
b.#9413. D+: Te Pot(S|R).>. | 
(qPy. PePot(R|S).P|R|R=R\T|R (4) 
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Ε. (2). (4). 59Ε:.Ηρ.9: ΤεΡοι(3] Ε).9. | | 
| (qP).PePot(R|S).P=R{P|R. 


[¥13'195] | 9. ΚΙ ΤΊ Re Pot(R|S8): 
[413-12] >: Pe Pot'(S| R). P=R|L|R.D. Pe Pot(R| 8) (5) 
b.(5),#10°11-2123.5 ὯΝ 

Ε- ΗΡ.9:(8 7). Te Pot'(S|R).P=R|T|R.D. ΡΈΡοι(Ε 5) (6) 


Ε. (8). (6). Ε. Prop 
49431. Ε: Rel—+Cls.(R|S)CD‘R. >. Pot(R| 8) = (Ε} R)Pot(S| R) 

[*94°3] 

The following ‘series of propositions lead up to the proof that when 
Rel—»1.d(R|8)CD‘R, or Se1—+1.0(S|R)CD‘S, we have 
- p*A*Pot*(R |S) sm p*d*Pot(S| R). 

*944. |. pC Pot(R| 8) = pA | S| R“Pot(R| 8) 

| - piss R“ Pot R{8) 

= pi sees Rd Pot R{S) 


Dem. 7 
+ .*93°431.>D+ - p°1**Pot( RB | 8) -» 4. ϑ) οι (Κ |S) | 
[*43°201.%37°33] = » 2 S| R“Pot(R | S) (1) 
[*43°411] : = » (“ἘΠ Ῥοι(Ε | 8) (2) 


[*43°411] = pS!“ RO Pot(R | δ) (3) 
t.(1).(2).(3). +. Prop | 


#94401. | . p‘U‘Pot(R| 8S) = p'A“R | S| Pot(R|S) 
Dem. 
Ε. *93°431 . *91:304.D 
t . p*A**Pot(R | S) = p*a“(R | 8) |“Pot(R| 8) | 
[¥43°2.43733] = =p‘ R “5 “Pot"((R|S). D+. Prop 


#94402. Ε. pA“ |S C pr 
Dem. | 
b .*43°1] .*3436.D+.(P).d*R|‘PCaP (1) 
Ἐν (1). Κ40.451. Ot. Prop 


Ἀ9441. +:S¢1—>Cls.d(S|R)CD‘S.>. 
δ “ΡΟ (ΚῚ 8)-}» 1“ R“Pot(R| 8) 


Dem. 
Ft .*40°12 .*91°351.>+ .» 4 R“Pot(R|S)Cd*| R(R | S) 
[¥43°111] Cd(R|S| BR) 


[34°36] Cd(S| R) (1) 
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b.(1). Db: Hp. >. p'a| R“Pot(R| 8S) CDs. 


[#72502] >. pA} R“Pot(B| 8) = S“Spd«| R“Pot(R | 8) 
[7984] = Sn6 See «| R“Pot(B |S) 
[*94°4.] = Sn Pot(R |S): D5. Prop 
49442, +:Rel—Cls.>. R“pAPot(R |S) = p'A**| R“Pot(R | 8) 

Dem. 
b #7234. DE: Hp. dD. R“p'A“Pot(B | 8) =p‘ RA“ Pot(R | 8) 
[*43°411] = pU*| RPot(R|S): D+. Prop 


49443, +:R,Se1—>Cls. (S| R)CD‘S.D. 
SpA Pot(R |.8) = BR“ pd“ Pot(R| 8S) [*94-41-42] 
494441. f:Se1—Cls.(S| R)CD‘S.D. 
S*pPot(R | 8) =p R |“ Pot(S|R) [941441] 
494-442. Ε: Rel—>Cls. >. Rp'APot(R | 8) = pA“ R | Pot(S| B) 
[941 4°42] 


4945. +. p***Pot(S | R) = p'AR | Pot(S | R) 
Dem. 
Εν *94-402. DE. pCR | “Pot(S | R) C p*A“Pot(S | R) (1). 
Εν *94-402. Db. p's | R | “Pot(S | R) Ως» “ΚΕ | *Pot(S| R). 
[494-401] 598.» 4 “Ρο 3] R) C pA“ R | “Pot(S| R) (2) 
(1). (2). DE. Prop | " 
49451. Ε: Κε1-»015.3.» 4 “Ροι (5 ] R) = Rp'A"Pot(R | 8) 
[κθ4.δ’449] 
χθ4δ2. Ε:8:ε1-»Ο]5. (S| R)CD‘S.>. 
»Π“Ροι(9]) R) = Spa Pot(R |S) [κθ4:8441] 
49453. t:Rel—7+1.d(R|S)CD‘R.D. 
pd Pot(R | S)sm p*d Pot (S| £) 
Dem. 
Εν 493-261. Db. oA“ Pot(R |S) CA(R|S) (1) 
Ε.(). Dk: Hp.d.p'dPot(R|S)C DIR (2) 
Ε.(2). #9451 . #7321. 3+. Prop 


49454. b:Se1—31.0(S|R)C D‘8.D. pA“ Pot(R|S) sm p*“Pot(S | RB) 


S R 
| 04:52 2. - 


[Or, #9452 . 93-261 . 73-22] 
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¥946, :.R|S=S|R.D:MePot'R. Ne Pot'S.3.M|N=N|M 
Dem. 4 
| F.*342728.>F:Hp.M|S=S|M.5.M|R|S=S|M|R (1) 


M\|S=é S| 
F.(1). «91-171 $M 
Fs.Hp.MePot'R.3:M|S=S|M: (2) 
2) Sear 2:NePotS.3.M|N=N|M:.5+. Prop 


#9461, Ε- R|S=S|R.D:Me Pot!R.D.M|S,=S,.|M: 
) | N ¢Pot'S..N| Ry =Ryo | N 


Dem. | | | 
b.44342. DE.M|S,,= 5M [Pots (1) 
F.(1).*946.5F:Hp. Me Pot‘R.3.M|S,,=8*| M*Pot'S 
[%43°421] | =8,.|M (2) 
FQ) EE. Str Hp. We Pot'S.3.N| Ryo = Byo | N (3) 


— -F.(2).(8). DH. Prop 
9462. Ε: ΕΞ 3.3. Ryo | Sp0=Spo| Roo 


Dem. 
ΓΕ. 43°42 . 94°61 . Sih :Hp.d. Fog | Spo =| Re, “Potts 
[43-421] τε ὅν Ry: 2+. Prop 
9468. F:R|/|S=S|[R.9.(#| 8). © By | Soo 
Dem. 
ΡΥ #91502. IF.R|SCR,|S,, (1) 
F. 94°61. Sr ΡΥ oem opie) (env τῷ Ne 
[*91°511] | ERo|Sp,. (2) 
F.(1). (2). #91171. 3+:. Hp. 3: Me Pot(R|S).3.MCR,,|S,: 
(*41°151] 9 :([} S)oo © Roo | Spots DF. Prop — 
#9464, F:R(S=S|R.9.(R{S)y € Ry Sy 
Dem. 
F . #3436. IF. D(R|S)CDIR.A(S| R)CAR. 
[*33°16] ΝΣ DIF: Hp.d.C¢(R|S)CCR (1) 
Similarly t:Hp.3.0C(R|S8)CCs (2) 


Γ. (1). (2). *50°6 . #8531. DF: Hp. dD. IP OC(R|S\ECIPCRIISCS (8) 
F .(3).*94°63 .*91°54. OE. Prop 
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*95. ON THE EQUI-FACTOR RELATION 
Summary of *95. 


The purpose of this number may be explained as follows. Consider the 

series of relations 
fh, P| RQ, PR), P| R|Q,...; 

it is required to find a means of defining this series without the use of numbers. 
If we used numbers, and had the definition given later (#301) of Δὸν, where v is 
any finite integer, the general term of the series would be P”| R| Q”. But we 
have not yet defined numbers, and we therefore desire some means, not 
involving numbers, of expressing what is intended when we say that, in 
a given term of the series, the same power of P and of Q is to be involved. 
This we do as follows. Using the definition of P||Q in *43, we have 

P| R(Q=(P|| QR. P| ΕἸ Q=(P| QR. P?| Rl =(P| QR... 

Thus the general term of our series is got by taking any power S of 
(P || Q), and forming S‘R. The whole of the terms of the series are therefore 


constituted by the terms which have to R the relation (P||Q)y; ie. they are 
isg*(P || Q)y}{AR. For convenience of notation we put* 


(PaQ) = ββ [(0 |] Q)x} Dit [*95] 
Thus the class of relations we wish to consider is (P*Q)‘R. 


To illustrate the nature of (P*Q)‘R, suppose R is the relation “first 
cousin,” while P is the relation of child to parent and Q is the relation of 
parent to child. Then P|&|Q is the relation “second cousin,” P?| R| Q@ 
is the relation “third cousin,” and so on. Thus (P*Q)‘R is the class of all 
relations of cousinship which do not involve a difference of generation; and 
“x (8 PxQ)‘R} y” will mean “x is a cousin of y in the same generation.” 


Most of the propositions in this number are inserted because they are 
required in the proof of *95°52, which states that, under suitable circum- 
stances, §(P*xQ)‘Rel—1. This proposition itself is proved mainly because 
it 18 required in the proof of *95°63, which states that, if P,Q are one-one’s 
each of which has its converse domain contained in its domain, and if the 
first generation of P is similar to the first generation of Q, then the sum 
of the generations of P is similar to the sum of the generations of Q. This 
leads immediately to a proposition (*95°71) which is half of the Schrider- 
Bernstein theorem (the other half being *94°53 or *94°54), namely: “If 


* This notation is used in the present number only. In «257, we shall introduce a different 
and wholly unconnected meaning for (P*Q). A temporary definition is indicated by the letters 
ἜΘ ἢ followed by a reference in square brackets to the number or numbers in which the 
definition is used. 
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R and S are one-one’s each of which has its converse domain contained in the 
domain of the other, then the sum of the generations of R|S is similar to 
the sum of the generations of S| R.” 


*95°01. (PxQ)=sg‘{(P |} Q)y} Dft[*95] 

Ἀ9ΟῚ. bi: Me(PeQ)'R.=:.Reu: New. dy. P|N|Qep:d,.Mep 
Dem. 

F .*32°18 .(*95°01). 9 

Fiz Me(PaQ) R=: M(P|| Q)yR:. 


[*90°11] =1.MeC(P||\Q):.Neu.T(PIQN.Dy7 Τεμ: 

| | Rep:d,.Mep:. 
[*43°302°102] =2.Nep.T=P|NIQ.3,y.-Tep: Rep:r,.-Mep:. 
{*13-191] =1.Mep. dy. ΡΙΝΊφ εμ: Rew:d,.Mep:: D+. Prop 


Ἀ9611. ΕἸ 6R: dN Ὅν. Φ(ΡΙΝΊ0): 9: Me(P*Q)R. Dy 6M 
Dem. 
a 1951 ἢ ΝΣ 5 


bs: Me(PaQ)‘R-D sR: GN Dy. 6(PIN|Q):3-6M (1) 
+ .(1).Comm .*10°11:21. 3+. Prop 

*9512. Fs. Me(PxQ)R. 9}. (P| M|Q): 3: Ν (PxQ)R-UR.D,. oN 

Dem. 

F.*43°112.5 
bi. Hp. =: Me(PaQ)'R. Dy (P| QM} : 
[437-63] =: ἡ e(P||Q)“(PxQyR. Dy. (1) 
t.x90311 “Ὁ. 5 
F: Ne(PxQ)R—-—UR.D.N e(P || Q)(P*Q)‘R (2) 
F.(1).(2). 34. Prop 

*95°13. Γ 

Ε 


90.181. 
Dem. 


~Re(PxQ)‘R [*95-1] 
.P|R|Qe(P*Q)‘R 


«9015112 54: 5(Ρ}0) Ε.3. 5 ΡΠ Qk , (1) 
. (1). 43-102 . (#9501). Ε΄ Prop 
: Me (PQ) R.D. P| M|Q (ΡΟ 


i: 
Ε 

95.182. Γ 

| «901 72 ~~ ‘ 45-102 | 
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*95°14. ΕἸ ΦΕ: Ne(PxQ)R.6N.Dy.6(P|N|Q):3:Me(P*Q)‘R.Dy-oM 

Dem. | 
F.*95°13°132.D+:.Hp.3: 

ΦΕ. Re (PaQ)R +N e(PAQ)R. ON 3». P|N|Qe(PaQYR- $(P|N|Q)# 
[95°11]: Me(PxQ)R. Dy. Me (PxQ)R.GM:. d+. Prop 

The use of *95°11 in the last line of the above prov proceeds by sub- 
stituting Me (PxQ)‘R.¢M for oM. 


*95:21. F:Me(PxQ)‘R.3.(q8, T).SePot(P ut. Te Pot*Quul. M=8|R|T 
Dem. 

Εν *504. 3b. R= ΠΗ. 

[κ51.10] DE.(qS, 7). ϑε Ῥούβυ 1. ΤεΡοῦφρυ τ. -Ξ S|R|T (1) 

ΓΕ. *91°36°351 . *50°4.. *34°27:28 . 9 os 

F:SePot'Puctl.7Te Pot'Quil.M=S|R|T.5. 

ΡΙϑεΡούβυι4. T/Qe Pot Qu ll. P| M|Q= (P|S)|RI(7|Q)- 
[*11:36] D.(qS’, 7’). S’ePot*Pul.T’ εῬουύφυ 1. ΡῚ ΜΠ ῳ -- δ Α]1Τ' (2) 
F.(2).#11°11'35 .5 | 
F:(qS,7).SePot*‘Puil.Te Pot'Qull. M= S|R|7.D. 

(qS, T). Se Pot*P vil. Te Pot Qu. P| M\Q= ἀὐ ἃ ς (9). 
Γ. ((). (3). 9511. Ε΄ Prop 


#95211. ΕἸ Έ ΠΟὉ. ΜΕ(ΡΑΟΥΕ.3. | 
(qS, P).SePottP (1. Te Potid'Q. M=S|R|T 


Dem. 
F.*50624.5Db:.Hp.d:S|R|\LPCQ=S| RL: 
[*51°239.%91°23] >:(q8S,7).SePot{PutT.TePotid’sd.M=S|R|T.=. 
(τ, T).SePot’PucT. Te PotsQ vil. M=S|RiT: 
[*95-21 | 9 :(η 5, 17). SePot’PutT, Te Potid‘Q. M=S8S|R[?T:. 
DF. Prop 


*95'212. Ε: DDR CCP. Me(PxQ)R.D. 
(4. 5, 1). Se Potid’'P. Te PotiQ hae lee M= [211 
[Proof as in 95.211] 


49522. ':DRCOP.ARCCQ. Me(PxQ)'R.D. | ἢ 
(aS, T).Se Potid'P. Te Potid‘Q . M=8 IRI 1 

[Proof as in *95°211] 

*95°221. Ε: Te Pot'Q.3.(qS).SePot'P.S|R|T ¢(PxQ) kh 

Dem. | 7 

t .*95°181 .*91:351 . D+. (qS).Se Pot’P.S|h|Qe(PxQ)R (1) 

F .*95°132.D | 

Fk: Se Pot'P. Te Pot'Q.S|R|Te(PxQ)R.D.P| S|R|T(Qe (P#Q)R . 

[*91°36] > .(qS’). Se Pot!P. S| R|T|Qe(PxQ)R (2) 

Ε. (4). (2). *91:373.95. Prop 
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*95°'222. Ε: Se Pot‘P.D.(q7). Te Pot'Q.S!R| Te(PxQ)‘k 

{Proof as in *95°221] 
*95-23. Ε: We(PeQ)R.D.M (Py: O,) BR 


Dem. i 
,*32°18.(#495°01).)+:Hp.d.M (Pi Q)y} αὶ 
[43-202] >. MCP!) ( Qk 
{ *43°202.%94-64] 9. MP dy! QOD} Δ. 
[(*91°01-02)] Ἣν 9. ΜΡ. Vs) ας. DE. Prop 


*95:24. +: MWe(PxQ)R.D.M(Q,.; Po) 1 [Proof as in *95°23] 
959. Ε . IR -d9cD*Q.d‘RCDYQ. >: 7 ¢« Potid’Q. D.q!R: T 


Dem. 
t ,*50°62. Dt: Hp.d.R{IPCQ=R. 
[¥1312] 5. ἀ R| (IP CQ) (1) 
F.*91:27.*33°181. dhe. Hp. Ze Potid®Q. 39: 0°57CDQ: | 
[*34-35] σε αι. 1 1]0) (ὦ 


Ε. ()ὴ.(2). #91371. 9. Prop 
*95°301. Ε:Ἀ.ἡἀ1 8}. ΡΟΘ.Ρ. ΘΕ ς6Π.Ρ.9: δε Ροῦα }.95. 51κΚ 
[Proof as in *95°3] 
*95'302. Ε: SQ CDQ. A‘RCD‘Q.5: We Potid’d .3.0( R(T) CDQ 
Dem. 
b. #91271. *84-36.5b: 7 PotidsQ.>. ας R| 1) ca@Q (1) 
F. (1). *22°44,. DF. Prop 
*95°303. §:. DSRCA‘P.D‘PCU‘P.3: Se Potid‘P. >. D(S|R)CA‘P 
τς [Proof as in *95°302] 
¥95°304. §:. QCDQ.a‘RCDQ.DSPCAP.DRCAP.D: 
Se Potid'P. 7 ε Potid'Q. 9. D(S|R|7T) CaP. a(S|R [7] CDQ 
[*95°302°303 . *34°36] 
*95°305. | :. Hp *95°304.3: Me(PxQ)R.D. DSM ς 4 Ρ. 6 CDQ 
[*95°304'22 | 
*95°31. +:. Hp *95°304.q!R.9:Se Potid’P. Ze Potid'Q.d.q!1S|R|T 
Dem. | 
t.*92142:143.9F:. Hp. 3: Se Potid’P. Te Potid’d.o. 
DRCAOS.ARCDT. 
[*34°361 | : 9. 5] }}7 τ. 5. Prop 
49532. +:.Hp*95°31.5:Me(PeQ)R.D.q 2 [κ95.31:22] 


49533. t:0‘RCBQ.D.A(S| R/T) CT“BQ 
Dem. 
+. #3436. Db:Hp.d. (S| R)C BQ. 
[437°32-2] >. (S| Rl P) CTBQ: D+. Prop 
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- - ᾿ v — 
¥95'34. +:C‘RC BQ. Me(PxQ)R.D. (qT). Te PotideQ. AM CT“BQ 
| on 33-211] 
49535. +:Qel—+>Cls.d‘RCBQ. Me(PaQ)‘R. D.(qa).ae gen‘Q.0‘M Ca. 
[49584 . x98'32] 
495-351. Ε:.0ε1- 019. 2.0.9: 
T, Τ' ¢ Potid'Q . q! 4 381}. α(ϑ|81).9. Το Τ' 
Dem. | 7 | 
+ .495°33.D:.Hp.>: 


T,T" ¢ Potid‘Q. aT] R| Teas 511. >. αἰ ραν. 


-Ὁ > 
[*93°3] | 9. ming ‘7a ming A‘7" . 
[*93'24. Transp] 2.T=T':.5+. Prop 


- 
*95°352. Ε:. Ρε01]8-1. Ε 8.0.5: 
5, 8’ e Potid‘P .q 1 D(S| Ε| 1) a θ.91817).3.. 8 Κ 
[Proof as in *95:351] 


*95°36. br. Qel>Cls. CRC BQ.q!R.DSRCOP. 
, DIPCUP.dQcDQ.35: 
S, S’e Potid‘P . T, T’ ε Potid‘Q. S| R| T=S'|R|T’.3.T=T7" 
Dem ΕΙΣ 
ΓΕ. 1953]. ΚΧ985:101.9:.Ηρ.9: — 
8, S’ ε Potid‘’P. T, Τ' ε Potid'Q. 5.8 [1- |Ε1Τ΄.3. 
q!S|R|7.8|R|7T=S'|R| 7’. 
[*22°5.%33°24] D.q!d(S| Rl T)a dqs’| RIT’). 
[95-351] ΓΞ 7 5: Prop 
*95°361. F:.PeClsol. DRCBP. q!k.DSPCd?P. 
G‘RCDQ.dQCDQ.D: 
S, S’ e Potid‘P. T, T’ c Potid’Q. S| R|T=S[R|T’.D.8S=8’ 
[Proof as in *95°36] 
-ὺυ -- 
*95°37. Ε:. ΕΟ ]β-- 1. Οε1 --Ὁ Ο]8. DSRCBSP.GRCBQ.G!IR 
DSPCASP.dQCDQ.5: 
S, S’e Potid‘P.. T, Τ' ε Potid'd. S| R| T=S'| R| T’.D.S=S'. 7 -- Τ΄ 


[κ95΄86᾽ 861] 
χ9538. big! BQnQR.3:TePot'Q.>.R|TER- 
Dem. | 
+. #91271. D+: Te Pot'Q.3.0(R| 7T)C AQ. 
[493-101] >.0(R| DaBQ=A (1) 
b.#2454. DE:Hp. 59.» [4 6 BQ=Al (2) 


Γ.(4). (2). #1314. 35. Prop 
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—pv 
*95°381. Ε:. 1 ΒΡ ΑΔ ὍΝ. 9: ϑέ Pot*P. >.S|R+R 
[Proof as in *95°38] 
-»υ - 
*95°382. Ε:. ΒΡ aAD‘R.v. gq! BQand‘R:)D: 
Se Pot*P. Te Pot'Q.3.S8|R|T+R 


Dem. 

Εν 491-271. #93101. D+: Te Pot'Q.>.0(S|R| Tyan BQ=A (1) 
bw 245 4. DhigqgitBQaGR.d.~{U'Ra BQ=A} (2) 
Ε. ().(8). 1814. Dbng!BQad'R.d:TePotQ.d.S/RITLR (3) 
#91271 .49812. Dh: ΘΈΡΟΩΡ.3. ΡΠ T)n BP = A (4) 
b #2454. Dhiq! LBP a DR, >. ~(D'Ra BP = Δ) (5) 
Εν (4).(δ). #1814. Dh: gq! BKPaD‘R.D2SePot!P.d.S|R|THR (6) 
t.(3).(6). DF. Prop 


495383, | :.q! R:DRCBP.v.0‘RCBQ:): 
SePot'P. Te Pot'Q.>.S|R|T+R [x95-382 . 433-24. #22-621] 
*954. +:Me(PxQ)‘R.Se Pot‘P - Le Pot'Q.S|R| Te(PeQ)R.D. 


S| M|T e(P*xQ)R 
- Dem. 


Εν Simp. +t: Hp.d.S|R|Te(PxQ\R (1) 
Εν #9134. 495-132. 
t:Hp.S|M|Te(PxQ)R.D.8|P|M|Q|T=P|S|MITIQ. 
P{S|M|T|Qe(PxQ)R. 
[13-13] >.S8|(P|M|Q)|Te(PeQ¥R (2) | 
Ε. (1). (2). #9514. DF. Prop 
495-41, +: PeClso1.Qe1—>Cls. ΡΟ ΩΡ. 0. 0.0.9: 
8,8’ e Potid‘P . T, T’ e Potid'Q..8|S|S'|N| 1΄| 1 7-- 1} 1’ 
[9215151] 
495411. Ε- Hp *95-41. DSRCOP.URCCQ.D: 
Se Potid'P . Te Potid'Q. Me (PxQ)'R.D.M=S|S|MITIT 
[x95 -41-22) 
49542. :. Hpx95-411.3: Me(PxQ‘R—UR.D. P| M|Qe(PxQ)R 
Dem. 
F.*95°411 . *91°351-281 .D 
b:.Hp.D:Me(PxQ\‘R.D.P|(P|M|Q)|Qe(PeQy¥R (1) 
F.(1).*95:12. 55. Prop 
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*95°43. Ε:. Hp 95-411. Hp *95:382.3:Se Potid’P . Te Potid‘Q. 

P|S|R|T|Qe(PaQsRh.D.S8| ΕἸ Te (PxQ)h 
Dem. 
Ε. *95°42°382 .*91-283.Dh:.Hp,3:Se Potid’P. Te Potid‘Q. 
P|S|R\T|Qe(PaQhR.D.P|P|S|R|TiQiQe(PxQyYR (1) 
F.*95'41.3b:.Hp.3:Se Potid’P. Te Potid’Q.o. 
ΡΙΡΙΒ᾽] ΕἸΤΙ Ἰ ῳΞ 5 4} ©) 
.(4). (2)... Prop 


#95431. Ε: Hp κθ5.49.. Se Potid’P . 7 ε Potid’Q. Me (PxQ)‘R . 
P(S|M|T|Qe(PeQ)R.D.S| AM Te(PRQ)R 
Dem. | 
b .*95°22.D+:Hp.D.(q8’, 7’). S'e Potid’P. T’e Potid‘Q - M=S'|R{|T’. 
P|S|M|T|Qe(PxQ)‘ fh. 


[*91°341] 3D. (gS, ΤΎ. S'e Potid’P . T’c Potid’'Q. M=S'|R|T’. 
S| Se Potid‘P. 7’ | Te Potid’Q. P| S| S’| R| L’| T| Qe (ΟΥΑΙ. 
[κ95.48] >.(qS’, 7’). S’e Potid‘P . 7Τ' εῬοίαῷ. M=S'| Β11Τ΄. 
S|S'|RL’| Te(PxQyR. 
[*13°195] >.S|M| Te(P*Q) Rk: 3F. Prop | 


«95°44. + :. Hp *95°43. Se Potid’P. Te PotidsQ.9: 
M e(P*Q)'R.S|M|Te(PaQ\R.D.S|R| Te(PxQ)h 
Dem. , 
bt. Id. Dbi: 6M. =y:S|M|Te(PxQ)R.D.S|R|Te(PeQ)R:.9.6R (1) 
t. *95-431.*91:3.5D 
ΕἸ: Hp. D::8| P| M|Q| Te(PxQ)R.D:.8|M| Te(PaQ)h:. 
[4227] Di. S| M|Te(PxQ)R.D.8|R| Te(PaQ)  :9. 
: | S|RiTe(P*xQYR (2) 
F.(2).Comm.2 
b::Hp.D:.S|M| Le(PaQ)R.D.S|B|Te(PxQ)'R: 3: 
S\(P! M Q)|Te(PeQyhR.3.8;R|Te(PxQyh (3) 
+.(3). D+: Hp. Hp(1).3:6M.3.46(P |M|Q) (4) 
b.(1).(4).*95:14. D4: Hp. Hp(1). Me(PeQ)‘R.D. GM: D+. Prop 


*95°45. + :. Hp *95°43.S, δ΄ ¢ Potid‘’P. 7, Te Potid‘Q. 
S| S| R|T’| Le(PxQhR.I:8|R| Pe(PaQyVR.=.S' ΕἸΤΈΓ(ΡΧΟΥΕ,. 


Dem. 
F.*95'44.D65: Hp.S'| #| T’e (PxQ)R. >.S| Ri Te(PxQ)k (1) 
+. 491:34.Db:.Hp.d:S’|S| RT: T’ « (PxQ)R: 
[95.44} : ΙΔΙΤΕ(ΡΧΟΥΚ.9. 1 T’e(PxQ)R (2) 


Ε.(1).(9).9Ὲ- Prop 
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¥95-46. Ε:. Hp a965'41 q!R.DRCBP.ORCBQ.D: 
Te Pot'Q.>. B| Tv e(PxQ)R 


Dem. 
F.*95'38.5D+:. Hp. Te Pot'Q.3:R|T+R: 
[*95°42) >: Bl Te(PxQ)R.D. P| R\T| Qe(PxQ)'R. 
[95-32] 5. ἀ τ }] ΕἸ] ΤΌ. 
[κ84.31] 0. ἀτΡ|8. 
[*34°3] | >.q!iD°PaD‘R (1) 
+ .#93:12.>+:Hp.>.D‘PaD‘R=A (2) 


Ε. (2). ()ὴ. Transp. D+: Hp. Te Pot'*Q.3.R| T~e(PxQ)'R: Dt. Prop 


#9547. +: Hp*95-46.S¢ Potid‘P. 7, Τ' ε Potid‘Q. 
S|R|T,8|R\T'e(PxQYR.D.T=T" 


Dem. | 
ΓΕ. 91.46.9 - Ηρ. 9:( 0]: Ue Potid'Q:T=U|T’.v.T’=U\|T. (1) 
t .*50°62 . *91°35 . It: Hp.3.S8= S|I-CP. ean eg (2) 


ΠΕ, «95°45. #33'°24 .*22°621 .(2).2 
ΕἸ Hp. Ue Potid‘Q. T= 7] Τ΄.2.1} ΟΡ] Ri Ve(PxQ)'R. Ue PotidQ. 


[*50°63] >. αἰ Ve (PxeQ)R. Ue Potid’Q. 
[*95-46.Transp] >.U~e Pot'Q. Ue Potid’Q. 

[*91-23] >.U=IF CQ. 

[*91-27.*%50°63] >.U\T'’=T 

(*13°12] me es ie eae = (3) 


Similarly +:Hp. Ue Potid'Q.7”?=U\7T.3.7T=T" | (4) 
F.(1).(3).(4). DF. Prop 7 
*95°471. | : Hp «95°46. S, S’ ε Potid’P. Te Potid'Q. 
S|R\ 7,8 |R\| Te(PeQ)\R.D-S=S8' 
[Proof as in *95°47] 
#9551. |: Hp #9546. M, M’e(PaQ)R.q!0‘UadM’.>.M=M’ 
Dem. | 
f.*95°22.Db:Hp.d. (qd, 8’, 7,7’). 8,8 ε Potid‘P. T, Τ' ε Potid‘Q. 
M=S|R\|T.M'=S'|R(T’. 
S|R|T,S'|R\T’ ¢(PxQy Rk. 
q!d(s|R|T)ad(s'|R\7’). 
[*95°351] >. (qS, S’, 1). 8, S’ ε Potid‘P.. Te Potid‘Q. M=S|R|T.M' -- ΒΊΚΙΤ. 
S[R|7,S'|R| Pe(PxQyR. 
[*95°471} >. (gS, Τ). Se Potid’P. Te Potid‘Q. M = -S|R|P. M’=S|R|T. 
[*¥13-172]>.M=M': Dt. Prop 
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*95°511. | : Hp *95°46. ΗΠ, M’ e(PxQ)R. Gg! D‘MaDIM’.3.M=M’ 
[Proof as in *95°51] 
—v ~ 
*95°52. +: P,Q,Rel +1. D‘PCAP.dQCD‘'Q.D‘RCBP.A‘RCBQ.D. 


$*(PxQ)‘Rel—l 
Dem. . 
F.*95°21 .*3432.3+:R=A.D.(PxQ)RCUA. 
[κ68 4] Ds PxQ)R=A. 
[*72°1] >. $(P#Q)Rel—l (1) 


Εν *92°102 2495-21. ¥71-252.Db:Hp.Me(PeQ¥R.D.Mel—1 (9) 
F. #4111. 5b: x {8(PxQ)‘R} y . α [8(P#Q)'R} z.>. 

(MM, Μ᾽). ἡ, M’ «(PxQ)R.x2My.2M'z. 
[*383-14] 3.(qM, M’). M, M’e(PxQ)‘R.2My.2M'z.q!DSMa DSM’ (8) 
F .(3).#95°511.5 
F:Hp.q!R.Hp(8).3.(qM).Me(PxQ)R.acMy.2Mz. 


[(2)] D.y=2 (4) 
Similarly 

F:Hp.q! BR. a {s( PQ)‘ R} z. y [8(PeQ)Ri 2. D.2=y | (5) 
F.(4). (5). #71172. 5+: Hp.g!R.2.8(PxQ)Rel—l (6) 
F.(1).(6). +. Prop | 


-- 
956. F:D‘SRCU‘P.DSPCAOP.d‘R=BQ.Qe1>Cls.). 
C‘(PxQ)‘R = gen*Q 


Dem. | 
+. 492143. D+: Hp. Se Potid‘P. 3.069 =C°P. 
[Ηρ] >. DRCAS. 
[#37322] >.d(8|R)=AR. 
[¥87-32] >.d“S| R/T) = TGR (1) 
Εν. (Δ). Db: Hp. Se Potid‘P. Te Potid'Q.>.0(S|R|T)=T*BQ. (2) 
[*93°32] »>.d(S| R| 1) gen*Q (3) 
Γ. (9). #9522. IF: Hp.d.d*(PxQ)‘ FR C gen*Q — (4) 
Ε-(9). #95221 . #9332. D+: Hp. >D. gen*QC A(PxQ\'R (5) 
F .(4).(5).D4. Prop 


—v 
*95°601. Ε: ©RCD‘Q.0°QCD‘Q.D‘R=BP. PeCls1.D. 


D*(P#Q)‘R = gen‘P 
[Proof as in *95°6] 


Sy -- 
Ἀ9661. +:P,Q,Re131.D‘PCO‘P.d‘QCD‘Q.D‘R=BYP.0‘R=BQ.>. 


ὁ(ΡΚΟ)  ε1--. 1. (ΡΧΟΥ R= s‘gen‘P -1S(PxQ)‘ Ff = sfgenQ 
[*95°52-6°601 . κ41.48.44] 
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49562. +: Hp*9561.>.s‘gen‘Psm s‘gen‘Q [49561 . #732] 


*95°63. |: P, Qel—l. GPCD‘P.aQgcDaQ. BP sm BQ. ως 
s‘gen*P sm s*gen‘Q 

Dem. 7 
HsOnttp. 2+ RQReI1. aPCDP.dQCDa. 


D‘R= BP. a‘R= ~BQ. > .s‘gen‘Psms ‘gong (1) 
F.(1). #10°11-23'35 .*73-1.D. Prop 


*95°64. £:P,Qelw+1.d‘PCD‘P.dQcDaQ. BP sm BQ. 
pia‘ Pot!'P=A . pd“ Pot'Q=A.3.D‘Psm DQ 
[#95°63 . *93-274 . κ88. 181] 
49565. ΕΞ P,Qelo1.*PCDP.aQCDQ. ΒΡ sm BQ. 
COP = Py OBEP CQ = On “BQ. >.C*P sm CQ 
[*95°63 . *93°36] 

The following example may illustrate the scope of *95°65. Let R, S be 
the generating relations of two well-ordered series, neither of which has a last 
term. Put P=R~ R?.Q=S+—S*% Then P is the relation of immediately 
preceding in the R-series, and Q ‘is the relation of immediately preceding in 
the S-series. We shall have 

P,Qela1. TPCDP.aQcDaQ. 


Also, except in certain exceptional cases, BP, BQ are the first derivatives 
of the two series (including the first terms of the two series). 
“OP = Py BP” | 

states that, starting from any term of the series and going backwards, a finite 
number of steps will bring us to a member of the first derivative, which is 
true. Hence, by «95°65, neglecting certain exceptional cases, we arrive at the 
result that if the first derivatives of two well-ordered series have the same 
cardinal number of terms, then the series themselves have the same cardinal 


i 


‘number of terms. This proposition can of course be proved otherwise; the 


above is merely mentioned as an illustration of the results of *95°65. 


—> | 
χθδ 7. b:R,Sel—+1.U'RCD‘S. 49 CD‘R. >. BYR|S) sm BAS] R) 
Dem. | 
} #93101 . #24-412 . 437-16'321 . > 


|: Hp.>. B(R|S)=(D‘R — ass) u(aeg— SOR). 
B(S|R)=(D‘S— GR) u (GR RAS) (1) 
b. #7138 . «3732. Db: Hp.d.R(DR-AS)=GR- RAS 2) 
} .&71°381 . #8732. Db: Hp. >. 5.(6 95 — S“A‘R) = D'S — SSHAER 


- [#72502] =D'S-G‘R (3) 
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Ε- (2). (8) . #732122. +: Hp.d.D‘R- Gem (48 — RAS. 
 S-S“URemDS-AR (4) 
Εν #24-21 >+:Hp.>.(D‘R— C8) n (G69 —S“A‘R) =A. 
(aR — RCS) n(D§S—A‘R)=A (5) 

Ε. (4). (4). (δ). #73°71.3.F. Prop | 
*95-71.. F: BR, Sel31.0‘RCDSS. A‘SCD‘R.D.s κου] 8) sm 8 ‘gen“(8| R) 

Dem. 
+ . #3436 .*387°321. Dt:Hp.d.d(R/S)CD(R|S).a(S| RyCD(S| RB) (1) 
ΕΟ #71-252 . Dt:Hp.d.R|S,S|Rel sl (2) 
F.(1).(2).*95°7°63. DF. Prop 

This proposition and *94°53 or *94°54 together reconstitute the Schréder- 
Bernstein theorem (*73°88). For, in virtue of *93°274°275 and *73°71, they 
together give 

R,Se1791.d§RCDSS.a*SCDSR.D. - OBS) sm C“(S| BR), 
and with this hypothesis 
C(R|S)=D‘R.C(S| R)= DSS. 


*96. ON THE POSTERITY OF A TERM 


Summary of *96. 

By the “ posterity ” of a term with respect to a relation R we mean the 
class Ἧ κα. In the present number, we shall be chiefly concerned with the 
relation (Ry‘x)1 R, ze. the relation R confined to the posterity of x. We shall 
also be concerned with (Ryéee)} Ry and (Rf) Ro, which, as is proved in 
*96°13, are respectively 

(Byte) ΕἸκ and (Byte) ΕἸ. 
The most interesting case is when ReCls—l. In this case, ο, Be! “eis in 


general shaped like a Q, with « at the tip of the tail; that 18, Ry! x may be 
divided into two parts, the first an open series, the second a closed series. If 
y is the junction of the two, we shall have 
Ryz «ZR «D+ ~ (Zh yo2), 
YRyZ oD 2Ry 25 
in fact, (qP): Pe Pot'R: yRyz.9,.2P2z. 
We have also, when Re foe 


yee Rye. 2: χε. v.zhyy. 


It thus appears that Ἡκοὶ is divided into two parts, the first consisting of 
those terms z for which ~ (zR,,2z), the second of those for which zR,,z. The 
first wholly precedes the second; the ae exists 1f ~(#R,,x), the second if 


a! {(Ry‘x)1R,, aL}. Every term in R,. ‘7 has one and only one immediate 
sie ee except the term (if it existays at the junction of the tail and circle 
of the Q; this term has just two immediate predecessors, one in the tail and 
one in the circle. But if either the tail or the circle is null, then every term 


in R, ofa has only one immediate predecessor, and therefore 
(Ryéa) 4 Rell. 
Put 1, ΞΞ Ἑκα a2(zR, 2) Dft 
Jpit= Rylan? {~(2Rye)} Dit 
(these definitions being only to apply within *96). Then J;‘a 1s the open 


4.- 
part of the series Ry‘x, and ἢ μία is the circular part. The open part wholly 
precedes the circular part, provided Re Cls—>1; 1.9. 


--} 
R € Cls> 1 a > e J 6k C pS Ryo ‘Lae. 
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If Jp‘x and In‘ both exist, Jp‘ Re has a last term, say y. The successor of | 
a term, Ry, i is the only term in 1 Bg! « which has two immediate predecessors 
in Ra! x, namely y and u“(L REN RRy). 

The most important applications of the propositions of the present number 


are in the theory of finite and infinite, both cardinal and ordinal. When R 
18 any nS then if [,‘a exists, or, more generally, if ὗς has a last term, 


Ra! 2 is a finite class, 2.¢. what we shall call a “Cls induct” (cf. #120). That is, 


we have 
+: ReCls1.E! max gS gfe 2. Ryéa e Cls induct. 


If Jp‘x exists, but has no last term, Rye is a progression (cf. *122) when 
its terms are arranged in the order generated by R. That is, giving to δὲ 
and ὦ the meanings given by Cantor (cf. *123 and *263), and using “ Prog” 
for the class of one-one relations which generate progressions, we have 

Fk: ReClsol. Ben teh ta aidp‘c.D. 
Ragin € Ny « (Rye) | Bee Prog « (Ryn) | Ryo ἐῶ. 

Another very important proposition in the proof of which the present 
number is useful is *121:47, which proves that if R is either one-many or 
many-one, and ὦ and z are any two terms whatever, then Ryéa n Ryéz (which 
we call the “interval” from a to 2) 15 always a finite class. The proof that 


progressions are well-ordered series depends upon the propositions of this 
number, since it uses *122°23, which depends upon *96'52. 


The present number begins with a series of propositions (ending with 
«-- 
ἈΘ616) on αἼ R,, and αἼ Ry, both in general and when a= Ry‘v. We then 


= 

proceed to a few propositions (*96°2—‘25) on (Ry‘x)1R when Re1-—>Cls; 
with the exception of #96:24, these propositions are all used in the cardinal 
theory of finite and infinite. They are, however, Ὁ 688 important than the 


subsequent propositions, which are concerned with Ry! z when Re Cls—>1. 

If # isa mimny ove relation, and « is a member of D‘R, the relation R in 
general arranges Ra! a (1.6. the posterity of x) in a 
figure such as is here given. The relation A holds . 


between each dot and the next, starting from a, and 
travelling round the circle in the sense indicated by Rk 


the arrow. The dots from « to y constitute ὦ κί, and 1° : 
the dots in the circle constitute Ip‘x. y is the last ° a es 

| , Psa ace . R 
term of Jp‘a, 1.16. τηδχ ρα; w is Ry, and z 15 ἊΝ 


v= 
u(R‘waT,‘x), or, what comes to the same thing, Ὁ 
(In‘x) 1 R}‘w. w is the only term which has more 


than one immediate - predecessor in Re! ὥς w always 
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exists if neither Jp‘x nor Ip‘x is null, and conversely, if. w exists, neither 
Τρία nor Ip‘x is null. The proof of these propositions is long; the following 
are useful stages in the proof. 


If «Ra, the whole posterity of « is « itself (49633); if Ry and yRz, 
x and y constitute the whole posterity of x (#96331), and so on. The 
successors of members of Ip‘ re belong to [pax («96° 341), and the predecessors 


of members of Jp‘a, if they belong to Ry‘a, belong to Jp !a (*96°351). (1 
should be observed ee since ft is only assumed to be many-one, not one- 


one, every member of Re! ἃ) may have any number of predecessors which do 


not belong to Ry! x.) We have a series of propositions, beginning with 
*96°4, which deal with the hypothesis yliw. zRw. We prove (*96'42) that 
if yRw.zRw and yR,,z, then zR,.2, 1.6. z belongs to Ipfx. We prove 
(*96°431) that Jp‘ wholly precedes I r2; that “ ,“)Ί αὶ and (1;'7)1R are 
both one-one (*96°45), so that if yRw.zRw .y +z, one of y and z must belong 
to μία and the other to [p‘x(*96441). Hence it follows (*96°453) that if 


— 
either «R,,x ony which case Jp‘ Re = A) or (Ry‘x)1&,, GJ (in which case 


71,45 - A), then (Ry ‘2) Καὶ is a one-one relation. (This proposition is used 
twice in the cardinal theory of finite and infinite, namely in *121-43 ‘and 
_ %*122°17.) Hence we arrive at the proposition (*96°47) that if two different 


ς- 
members y and z οὗ Ry‘x both immediately precede a term w, then one of 
_ y and z (say y) is the last term of κί, w is its immediate successor and z is 
the immediate predecessor of win Ip‘, .e. we have 


y= maxp) κα. τη΄Ὸ727 τε Rémax κυ, ἃ. 2 τ [((1.4)7 7 ΎΨ.ΡῚ “ 
Thus y, z, w are unique if they exist. We prove next (*96 415) that y, 2, w 
exist when, and only when, neither [p‘x nor Jp‘x is null. | 


‘It follows from the above propositions that if R is one- one, either 1,’ or 
Jp*x must be null (496-491), 6. the posterity of a term is either an open 
series or a, ΟΕ, and cannot have the Q-shape. 


*x9601. I,‘a= Reyfa 02 (zRyoz) Dit [*96] 
| «- 

*9602. ὕρα τ ρα -ρ ΟΡ [96] 

ἈΘ6Ὶ. bizel,.=.aRyz.2zR,2 ~ [*20°3 . *32°181 . (Χ96Ὸ])}] 

#96101. Ε: Ζεῦ κίας. =. wRyz .~(2Ryo2) [*96-1 . 22-93 . (¥96°02)] 

«-- 
Ἀ96102. Ε. χα τερου [ρα Span τ [24-41-21 . (496-01-02)] 
Ἀ96103.ὄ Ε. ὡὧκ)Ἵ} Rk, EJ | 
Dem. 

F.*96101. DF. y [(Jp'x) 1 Ro} 2. Ξ eRyy .~(yRyoy) » YR μοῦ: 
[*13-14] D:y¥+2:.D+. Prop 


R&Wit | 39 
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#96104. | : ‘Info ee = «(Regt {Ryo CJ =. Spas Rye 
Dem. 
b.x961. Db: κων Δ. 
[13-196] 
[5361] 
Ε.(1).96102. 9 Ε. Prop 
9611. Ἐ. (αΊἹ ΚΕ), Eat Ry 
Dem. 
F . #91502 .*35°46. Dk.aT RE a Ryo 
FL 9961.9 


Rey » Dy -~(yRpoy)? 
— YRyo2 - ἐπα yes 
ae 


Il in 


Ε: »P Ga Ry ΡΥ. y(a|R)z. D> .vea. aR y- γὴν: 


[Ἀ91.511.κ8561] : D.2(a1R,)2- 
[5341] Ξ:ΡΙ[(ΑἹΕ) ΞΑΊΕ. 

Ἐν(1).(2). ΚΘ1171.9} :} Pot(a}]R).3.PCatR,, 
[κ41.151] “Ε.(αἼ R)p Ca R,.-d+. Prop 


*96:111. |: : RaCa. Ὡς (218 )p0= ΑἹ ἔμ 

Dem. 
+ .#91°502.3+.a1 RE (a1 Κ)ο 
F. #9022 .*91:54.5F:.Hp.3:Pe Pot'R.vea.aPy.d.yea: 
[x35°1.Fact] 3: Pe Pot‘R.a(a]P)y.yRz.d.y(alR)z: 
[#91511] 3: Pe Pot*R.a]PC(a{R),..-3.(a1P)| RE (αἽ KR), 
F.(1).(2).*91:373.5F:. Hp.3: Pe Pot‘R.D.a]PC(a]R),,: 
[41°52] D:a] Ry © (αἽ δ): | 
[9611] | D:a1R,,=(a1B)po :. 9 Ε- Prop 


496112. t:aCD‘R. RaCa.d.(a1R)y=a| Ry 
Dem. | | | 

b .435°62 04874. Dk: Hp.d. O(a] R)=avu Red 
[¥22°62] ΞΕ 
[e505] DIP O(a R)=a4 1 
Ε. 5053. Dt.afIPCR=(anOR){ I 
b.(2).#22621. Dk: Hp.d.af IPC R=a4 
b .#91'54. ᾿ς Dk:(a]R)y=(41 Ε)ρου 10 Ca BR) 
b.49154.43542.Db:01Ry,=a1R, vat IP ΟΕ 
Ε- (1)..(8). (4) (δ). #96111. DF. Prop 


[PART II 


(1) 
(1) 


(2) 


4) 


ὦ) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


x96121. Ε: R“aCa.d.(RP a) = Κρ a [Proof as in #96111] 
96.122. Ε: "Ἂς Cd‘k. Rs ‘a δὼ a.>.(Rfa)y=Ryfa [Proof as in 96.112] 
49613. +f. (RySc)4 Bo = (δ μα) Boo [496-111 . #90163] 
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496-131. ts ceD‘R.D. (Ry‘x) 1 Ry = (Ret) | Rly [#96112 . #90163] 
«- «- 
9614. ΓΙ: ΕΟ Κ. . RySc=teu Καὶ (ὦ [Ἀ91.84..92.98] 
496-141. Ε. O(a} Ry) = Ryfa 
Dem. 
+. #35°61 . #87-4.*9014. D+. O(a] Ry) =(an CR) v Rye 
[*90°331] = Ry“‘a. 3+. Prop 
496142. Ε. C(a4 Ry) =(an D‘R) vu Ra [#3561 . #37°4 . #91504] 
*96143. |. C“(a4 B,,) = Ryf(an DR) 
Dem. | | 
Εν #37261 . #91504. Db. ἢ, = Ryo'(an D‘R) (1) 
+. (1).*91°546 . 96142. 3+. Prop 
496144. bran (‘RC Ry(an D‘R).D. O(a} Ryo) = Ry a 
Dem. 
Εν #2262. Db: Hp. Dd. Ry (an D‘R) =(an OR) vu Ry (an DSR) | 
[*91°546] =(an (U‘R) vu (a n D‘R) vu RB, “(an D‘R) 
[¥37-261.#91'504] = (an C'R) v ΓΟ 
[*91° 544] = Ry a (1) 
F.(1). *96°143. 5+. Prop 
ς--- < «- 
#9615. +. D*{(Ry‘x)] BR} = Ryan DR. α΄ (ὐκ')}ΏἽ ΕἸ = Κα 
Dem. | 
«-- 
+. #35°61.>+.D{(Ry‘x)1 Εἰ = Ryle aD‘R (1) 
<— 
b.x874. DE. ((Ry‘x)] RB} = Be Ry! x 
[*91°74] = “Boo! 5 (2) 
+ .(1).(2). DF. Prop | 
.- «- 
06.151. Ε:δε D‘R.D. C{( Ry far) 4 R} = Ry “a 
Dem. 
< «-- 
oF. x9614.9F: Hp... Ryfen ΒΚ τειν (R,, fan DSR). 
«-- ε- «- 
[*22°63] >. (Ryfaa D&R) v BR, ofe = av RK, Sa 
«-- 
[κ96:14] = Lyx (1) 
t.(1).*96°15. D+. Prop 
. 4:--- «-- : 
Ἀ96152. +. hy“ Ry Sc = κα [90°17] 
. ς- . ςς- ε- 
*96°153. +. “ΕΞ Rh,“ κα τὸ Rf [Ἀ91.814] 
«- «- 
χ96:154. |. ΟἽἿ(Ε.“)Ί Ry} = Ryfa [*96°141-152] 


99-- 2 
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96.158. 


Dem. 


96.156. 


Dem. 


*96°157. 
*96°158. 


Dem. 


*96'159. 
*96°16. 


Dem. 


— -*96°2. 


Dem. 


*96°21. 


Dem. - 
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= «- 

ες δ (μα)Ί1 Roo} = Eytan D‘R . U4 (Ry!t) Boo} = Boole 
a? ee 

b .#35°61 . #91504. DF. D4(Ryf)] Ry} = Rex! eaDR (1) 
b BTA, Db. (Ry) | Ryo} = Boo Rye 
[#96153] = Rox (2) 
F.(1).(2). D5. Prop 
ες O8(Ryfa) | Rug} = (Ufa ἡ DR) Ἧ μα 


Εν #96155. > 
ς«- «- «-- 
Ε. σὺ, )Ί Καὶ οἱ = (Ryka n DSR) v καὶ οἷα 
«ς.-- 
[914] -- (“an ΟΕ a 1).1δνν (Κι a DSR) UR, (ὦ 
— 

[*22°62.*33' 161] =(t'an DSR) vu Ποία. DF. Prop 
«- «- 
t:veDIR.D.C{(Ry‘x)1 Ryo} = Ryka [#9615614] | 

— τος 
F:aveDSR.D. (Ry) 1h, =A 
F.*91:504.9F:Hp.d.%re D‘R,,. 


. 
[*33°4] D ofyo'a= A 
F.(1). #96155. DF. Prop 


e <— oS 

Fst (Ryfx) | Ryo» 9. OM{(Ryfx) 1 Ryo} 
a «- 

Ε  (Ryfa) 4 R=R [ Ry fe 


(1) 


«--- 
= μας. [*96°157-158] 


«- «- 
Γ. Ἀ351. 5}Ἐ sy ((Ry6x) 1A} χ .Ξ ye Ry. yRz. 


.«- «- 
[*90°16.%4°71] =.ye Ry‘c.yRz.ze Ryne 
aes 
[*36°13]. =.y(RE Rye) z: D+. Prop 


«- «- 
t:Rel—+Cls.3.(Ry‘x) | R= Rf RK, ‘a 


— ὦ ς- 
Ε.κ2δῦ,. 5Ε:ΗρΡ.9. (ὐκ)Ἅ71 Ξ ΚΚΊ RR χα 
— 
[*91:74] =Rf #, fe: D+. Prop 
bt: Rel +Cls.cBR.9.(Ry‘x) 1 R= Rf Rye 


Dt: Hp. 9. AP R,o= Rico RE Re (1) 


F. #9614. 

+. *35°64.493°1.9F:Hp.o.d(Rfea=aA. 

[*33°241] >.R i uta = A (2) 
.().(2). 9Ε:Ηρ.5. RY Ryfa = BP Rafe | 


[*96°2] = (Rye ‘2)1R:oF. Prop 
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ἘΝ, 
96,22, F:Rel—+Cls.~(cRz) .9 .(κ x) {RET 
Dem. ἮΝ 
Ἔν ΧΒΙΙ. OF: 2Qy.yRy.d.xQy.yRy.yQe. 
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[*10°24.434°1] D>. 2Q|R| ρα (1) 
F..(1).*92°1382.5+:Rel—+Cls.3: Qe Potid'R.aQy.yRy.D.2Rz: 
[*10°11-21°23'35.%91°55] D:iakyy.yRy.d.cRe: 3 
[Transp] D:~(#ha).cRyy.d.~(yhy): 
[¥13°196] I:~(¢Rh2).cRyy ΕΖ... γε: 
[¥*32°181.*35°1] | I:~(¢Rha).d. (Ryéx) {RkGCJ:.3+.Prop 
49623. b:Rel—+>Cls.aBR.>.Ip'e=A. (Regt) | Ry EI 
Dem. | | 
Ἐν ΧΒ1 112: φον .yTy «>. xQy. yly. y Qa : 
[341] >. 40} Te (1) 
“Ps (1). *92°132.D 
F:.Rel—Cls.3: -Q, Pe Potid‘R oQy.yTy.d. ote: | 
[91-271] — D3: Qe Potid'R. Te Pot‘R.xQy.yTy. >. we GR 
[#11-113°35°54.491-55.(#91-05)] Dy Ryle .yRyy .d.2eCR: 
[Transp.*93'1] 9: c#BR.I.~(y ἐπ YR oy)? 
τ [e96°1.10°11-21] | >:2BR.D.1 a= A (2) 


Γ,(2). #96104. DF. Prop 


| | | oes. 
*96-24. +:RelCls.CCR= Ry BR.D.R, ES 


Dem. | | | 
: -- 
ΓΟ 10ὅ. 5} : Hp. dDiyeCR.D. (χα). ce BR. cRyy: 
--Ὁ) 
[91504] | DY Ry 2D. (Ya). ve BR. cRyy: 


7 ς- 
[*4°7.432°18-181] : YR, 2-2. (qr). cBR.ye Rye. yR,,2 - 


[*96°23] ».yJz:. d+. Prop 


#9625. $:.Rel—oCls.cBR.a«Ryy :yRys.v- tRyyi dD. cRyz 
Dem. 
F.x9017. 9 ἐ: —— γῆ. > .«hyz 

~*92°31 . #9175 .. 

Hp. Dd:aRyy. τς >: CRs Vv. ene 
.*91°504.*93'1.DF:a2BR.D. ~(2R,,2) 
.(2).(8). Db Hp. diaRyy. thingy « D.¢Rye | 

i ee D+. Prop. | 


eae ae 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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The following propositions lead ap to τ: 32, 2. an 
F:Rel—1l.cRhyy.d. ων Ryn = Ἔν Buy, | 
which is a proposition used in the following number (*97). 
*96°3°301°302°303 are also frequently used elsewhere. 


< ς-- 
- -- 
*96°301. Fi: cRyy.D. RyfaC Εν [*90°17] 


*96°302. F:. Re Cls1.aRyy.ahyz.D:yRyz.v.zRyy [*92°311] 
#96303. Ε :. ReCls+1.2Ryy.aRyz. YZ. 9: YR, Zz eV-ZRyoy 
[*96°302 . *91:542] 

<— =~ «- 
*9631. Ε: ἢ ε018-  ἀἸχν.9. RyiaC Rytyv Ryfy [*96-302] 

-} - «- 
*96°311. Ε: Π ΕἸ --ΚΞ ΟἹΒ. 9 ..πνο υ προ [*92°31 | 

-» — —~ «- 
θ692. Ε: ΠΕεῚ -} Δ Ἐν.2. ἔχίαυ χα τ R,yfy v Ryy 
Dem. 
F.*96°301'31.3+:ReCls1. Regd >. Tigi Ἔρος By’y 0 Rey (1). 
-- «-: 

F.*963°311. 95ἘΕ:}} 1 ---Κ ΟἹδ. κν.39. Ry‘ y v By! y C Ryfav κα (2) 
F.(1).(2).5 Fr. Prop 
*96°33. +:  ε0]8-Ὁ}..}} 4.2. Ryfa= User 


Dem. 
E.x71171.5+:.Hp.d:2=4.zRw.d,4.w=2£ (1) 
b. (1). #1315. #90112“ τος. DhiaRyy.Dd.-y=u (2) 
+.x9012. Dt: Hp.d.aRye (3) 


F.(2).(8).- Dt: Hp.d:aehyy.=.y=ux:.5+. Prop 
«-- 
Ἀ96391. Ε: Μ᾽ ε0}8.-Ὁ 1 «ἂν γα... Ry a= ea vety 


Dem. 

b.x90°151162. Dk:Hp.d.uwuetyS Ryle (1) 

Εν 71.171. It:.Hp.diz=2.2hw.,0.w=y- 

[*51°232] Dew e weleU Ly (2) 

ΓΙ ἈΤΙ111. Γ: Hp-o: “ταν. Ζιυ. 2, , ἀὐτεᾳ. | 
[#51232] Dew s Wella ity (3) 
F.(2).(38). Dt: Hp.d:zeleul'y.zRw. 5, ws Wella vity (4) 
F.*51-16. Ε.σ εν ιν (5) 
fF .(4).(5).*90112.5F:.Hp.d:ahyz.d.zetamuiy | (6) 
.(1).(6). DF. Prop 


This process of proof can obviously be extended to any finite cycle of 
terms. 
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96:34. Ε: :ReCls 1. 9. po (2 (2pgz) C2 (Ἐς 2) 


Dem. | 
“bh 3111. 4841.5b:2R,2.2Rw.>.wR|R,|Rw (1) 
.(1).*92113. Dt:.Hp.d:2Kh,,2.zhw.d.wk,w:. | 
[*20:3] , 2: 262 (Κι. z).zhw.2. ΣΥΝ z): 
[*37°171] . 295 : ΒΩ (ΖΕ,.2) C2 (2B 2): | 
[*91°71-53] 2D: R,, “2 (R92) C2 (2R,2) tI Fe Prop 
*96°341. Ε: ReCls—>1.9. ΓΝ, “7, 
Dem. | | 
΄ . w 4-- ww 
+ .*37°21 . (#9601). D+. ρῶς Καὶ po Rag A Ryo 2 (2 Ryo2) 
| - : 
[*90°163.%91-°602] ς ΙΗ ας Rpg “2 2(2Ryo2) (1) 
F. (1). «96°34. DF: Hp. >.R soft I plc C Ry! an 2(2Ryo2) 
[(*96°01)] — CIpfa: Dt. Prop 


96.342. +: Re Cls 1.5). Raf I ght ς I p§a [*96°341 . *91-71] 
*96°35. | :.ReCls—+»1.5:~(wh,,w).2Rh,w.o. ~ (2892) 
[96°34 .. Transp] 


*96°361. Ε: Re Cls31.59.R i Iaten Byte C Safa 


Dem. 
Ε. 96°35. Fact .*«96°101.3 


Ε:Ηρ.9 τ εὐχκία. ΖΕ τ. σε κα. 5.φε,α:.2}Ὲ. Prop 
#96352, Ε: ReCls—1.D. Ry Spon Rye Οὐ [#91543 . #96351] 
Thé following propositions are lemmas for *96°45°47. 
χκθ6 4. +: ReCls—+1.8, Te Pot‘R. ySy.yTz.D. 2Sz 


Dem. ᾿ s 
k.«3L11.5+:Hp.d.27|8|Tz. 
[*92°133] 2.282: 3+. Prop 
*96°401. Ε: Re (18 -Ὁ 1.8, Te Pot‘ R. ySy. ας. aude zRhw.d.wSw.wlTw 
Dem. | | 
Ε.3.9111. | Dt:Hp.d.wRz.2Ty. ySy.yTe.2Rw. 
[94.1.2] ᾿ >.w{Cnv(T|R)| 58:1 1}. (1) 
Ε.91.282. D+: Hp.d.7| Re Pot‘R (2) 
F.(1).(2).*92:1383.5F:Hp.d.wSw (3) 
Ε. 9111. “Dk: Hp.d.wRy.yTz.zRw. 
[84-1] >.wk|T| Rw. 
[*91-351.%92°133] >.wlw  Y, 


Ε. (3). (4).3 Ε.Ὸ Prop 
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96.402. Ε : ReCls—+1. 7 Pot‘R.yRy.yTz.yRw.zRw.>.y=w.y=2 


Dem. 
F.a71 171. Dt: Hp.d.y=w (1) 
t .*96-4.%91-351.>:Hp.>.2Rz. 
[*71:171] | 2.2=w | (2) 


F.(1).(2). 5. Prop 
96.408. F: Καὶ εΟ]8 - 1. 5, Te Pot‘R. τὰ Ey ye. yRw.zRw.>. 


wSy .wSz.y=2 
Dem. : 

Ε. 9111. D+:Hp.>d.wR|S| Ry. 

[*92:133] >. wSy (1) 
t .*96°4. 01.948. 2+: Hp.d.28|Rz. 

[9111] >.wk|S8|Rz. 

[*92:133] >. wSz (2) 
F 2(1).(2).%92101 .&71171.5+:Hp.d.y=z (3) 


Ε.(4).(2). (3). 4. Prop 
*9641. F:ReCls—1.8, Te Pot‘R. ySy.yTz.yRw.zRw.>d.y=z 
Dem. : 
F .*91°264-304. 5+. Pot'R=uRvu| R“<Pot'R. | 
[*51:236] IF:.SePot!R.=:S=R.v.(qS’).S’¢ Pot'R.S=S8'|R (1) 
Γ. *96°402.5 
Fi.S=R.D:ReCls—ol1. Te Pot‘R.ySy.yTz.yRw.zRw.d.y=z (2) 
ΕΓ. *96°403 .D 
F:.(qS’).S’ePot'R.S=S8'|R.D: 
| KeCls—1. Te Pot‘R. ySy.yTz.yRw.zRw.Dd.y=z2z (8) 
F.(1).(2).(3). Db: Se Pot‘R.D: 
ReCls—1.TePot*R.ySy.yTz.yRw.zRw.d.y=z 1, +. Prop 
«96-42. |: ReCls>1.yRw.zRw.yR,2-3-2Ry 2 
Dem. 
Εν #8111. 3: Hp.d. wRy.yRy2. 
[*92°111] > .whyz. 
[Hp.*341] > .zh| Ryz. 
> 
ἐ- 


[Κ01.52] . 2} 0 2: D+. Prop 


#96421. Γ:. ReCls1.y, ze Rya.yRw.zRw.y+z.d:yRyy ον. ΖΕ. 
Dem. 

-*96°303.59F:. Hp. 9: yR,2.v. 2h, y (1) 

-*9642. OF: Hp. yk, z.d.2k,2 (2) 

-*9642. OF: Hp.zk,y.d.yR, oy (3) 

-(1).(2).(8). D5. Prop 


aie AES ode, τ 
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#96431. Ε: 1 ε0}8--2 1. γεῦμα. ze Tpia. Ὁ. YRyoZ 


Dem. | , 
t.*96102.Dt:.Hp.D:y+z: 
[*96-303] | ιν δον. ΖΕ ον τ () 
Ε. Ἀθ6341. 9} :Ηρ.9 :σρμν..9..ψεῖρα: 
[Transp.*96'102] D: yed pia .D.~(2R,y) (2) 
F.(2). Db: Hp. d..(2R,y) (3) 


t.(1).(3). DF. Prop 

#96432. Ε: ReCls—1.y,zeIp'a.yRw.zRw.d.y=z 

Dem. — | 
F.*961., Dk: Ap.d.(qS,7).S,TePot‘R.ySy.2Tz (1) 
. *96°303. Db :.Hp.Diyszivi(qUu): Ue Pot*R:yUz.v.zUy (2) 
.(1).(2).>t:.Hp.3d: 

y=zivi (gS, 7, U0):8, 7, Ve Pot'R.ySy.2zTz: yUz.v.zUy (3) 
ΓΟ. #9641. 9Ὲ τ Hp. d:(qS, ὕ). 5, Ue Pot'R.ySy.yUz.Dd.y=2 (4) 
F.*x9641. Dbt:.Hp.d: (qf, U).T, Ve Pot‘R. “7. (2Uy. D.y=z2z (5) 
Γ. (4). (ὅ). DE:: Hp.d:. 

(qs, 1, U):8, T, Ue Pot‘R.ySy.2Tz:yUz.v.zUy:d.y=z (6) 

Ε. (3). (6). DF. Prop 


ba a 


*96-44. [F:.ReClsol. yee Ry Ao or 2hw.y=z. diye Ly av. ze [Mx 
[*96-421-1] 


#96441. b:. ReCls—1.y,2 é Ryka yRw.zRhw.y+z.d: 
wel arsyedpfa.zelpa.v.yelpu.zed px 
Dem. . ΝΞ | | | 
+. #96°432 . Transp . (#9602). 
Fi Hp. dizel,a.d.yedparyel ia. d.zed pix Q) 
F.(1).*9644.36:.Hp.d: ye Tau. cee ν. yet gfx. zed px (2) 
Γ. 91.603. Κ06.341.9. 
Fr. Hp.dizel,‘e.d.wel,p‘a: ΠΤ Ser es 
[x96-44] 2: wel,Sx (3) 
t.(2).(3). DF. Prop | 
*96442. F: ReClh—1.y,zeJ;'x.yRw.zRw.d.y=2 
(«96°44 . Transp] 
The following proposition (#9645) is important. 
*9645. F:ReCls>1.5.(J;‘2)1R, (1, )ἘὍ7] Rell 
[*96°44.2-432] 


| «- 
*96°451. Ε τ. ReClsl τύ μίττ ΑΔιν. Πρ τ ΔΛ τ. )ἽἍ}[Εε1--} 
[*96°45°102] 
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496-452. b:. ReCls>1.D: ql Jpn. =. σευ 


Dem. | | 
Ε.51024. Ριφεύ,.Ξ2. πΠ’ (1) 
F . *96:342 . Dt: Hp.welpa.d. Ryle C Ifa. 
[*96°102} a.Jpe=A (2) 
F. 967101. Dkiqid;c.d.qi Rya. 
[x90°13] : >. cRye (3) 
Ε. (3). (2). Transp. DF: Hp. ἢ κα. 3. ΦΕ Ry’a— 12a. 


[(*96:02)] | >. ced; x (4) 
Γ. (1). (42.393. Prop | 


#96453. Ε-. ReCls—>1:@R,yx. V+ (Ry!t) 1Ry CI 19. (Ry'z) Rel 1 

— Dem. | : 

+ .*96°452. Transp. Dt: ReCls+1. TR yoft D.Jpt=A _ (1) 
F.*96°104. 9 Ε: ReCls—1. (Ry‘t) | Rog CJ.D>.1Lp%@=A (2) 
F.(1).(2).*96°451.3+. Prop 


*96-46. +:ReCls—1 yy ed pa. Ry, Ry ela. γεν 


Dem. 
F.*92111.5 


Ε: :ReCls—>1.yeT pic. ἔκ e Iya. Ε΄. >. Ry ¢ Ipka. RyRy - 


[*96°342] Ds ¥ Lyfe (1) 
Ρ. (1). Transp. d+: ReCls—1. YY εὐ. Rey e Ifa. 2 -~(yRoy’) (2) 
Pie Oe ‘7 Dt: ReCls—l. νύ, edna. Ry εκ. >. ~O Fy) (3) 


F.(2). 3). DE Hp. 9 ΟΕ) Οὐ Byay) - 
[*96°303.Transp] D.y=y': Dt. Prop 


*96°461. ΚΕ : Re Cls1 ye Inia By ε],ί. >. y= maxpd px 


Dem. 
F.¥1421.5h:.Hp.3:E! Ry: 
[*30°13] 2: Riywe κα. ΞΞ οὐ εὐ7],.“). 
[κ71.511 ὙΤΔΏΒΡ] ΞΞ γε RS, (1) 
Ε.(1). *93°115.*96:102.>)+:Hp.d. y max, cialis (2) 
t .*96°431.5t:. Hp. cee 2:yf,, Ry 
[*91:504] Dy DR 
[%7 1-164] ΕΠ RYy': : 
[κ80:13] δι χεῦμα. τ (RY ed κα). 
(*71:371.Transp | =.y re RS a. (3) 
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F.(3).*93°115.5+:. Hp. 2: y maxp (dpa). 2. γ eS pa. Ry wed px. 
[*96°102] >. yedlae: ΓΝ ε7,(«. 
[κ96.46] | D.y=y' - (4) 
Ε. (2). (4). 3031.5. Prop 

*96°462. F: ReCis1l.yedp a. ze tna. yw .zRw.d. 


y= max pd κ΄ Lewes Rimax pT p! ἃ. 2Ξ-Ξ [ὦ (' x) RY RR maxy Tp! x 
Dem. 
+ . *96°441°102 .*71°361.5 


Ε: Ηρ.2.ὡερία. τ Ry. 
[κ96.461] D>. y=max,'d 26a. w= Rimaxzd 26x (1) 
t.*9645.3D+:Hp.d.2= {(7, x) 1 R}‘w : (2) 
F.(1). (2). DF. Prop | 
The above proposition, since it exhibits y, z, w as functions of x and R, 


shows that there is at most one w in Ryfax having more than one immediate 
predecessor, and that this one has exactly one immediate predecessor in οἷς 
and one in I;‘a. (These results require *96°441, in addition to *96°462.) 
Thus we arrive at the following proposition: 


*96°47. ΕἼ -. Re Clsl1.y,z ¢ Ryn yRw.zRw.y+z.9: w= Rimaxy'Ip'a : 
y = maxy'S gia 2= (1,44}1 ΠΕ)“ Βαμαχ, κίον. 
z2=max;,‘J pa. y= {(L[p‘x) | R}‘R‘max Rid St 

[*96°441°462] 
We still have to prove 
eCls1.qidp’a. qi lpe.d. aa W) y, 26 Rye. yRw .zRhw .y +z, 
or, "what comes to the same thing because of *96°441, 
ReCls—1.qtJga. qilpa.d.(qy,4,w).yedpa.zelpx.yhw.zRw. 


This is effected in the following propositions. 


496472. Ε: ReClsol.g Jaf. q!In'e.d.(qy)-yedpia. Ry eI pfx 


Dem. 
.x901 2 τι wed gia. RS pie CI μα. Dr aRyy.d.y εὐ κα: 
[*96°104] oH tT pfe= A (1) 
Ε.(1). Transp . 96.482. Jt: Hp.). qi R Sp x — J p6a . 
[71-401] >.(qy, 2) yet, a. ΤΕΣ red pu. 
[*13°195] > -(qy)- yer a. Reyne dp‘. 


[*96°102] >.(qy)-yedp a. Rty eI yf: >t. Pro 
5}. } Ρ 
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*96°473; ee :ReCls—> 1. qi lp a. >. EK! max pd pa. EtRimaxy’ Ip! x 
‘[*96-461-472] | | 
#96474. Ε: ReCls 1 w= R'maxyJ;{a. 2. | 
EY {(Lp'e)1 BR} fw. ἘΠῚ ταλαχ, ὦ pa. (( px) 1 RB} Sw = τηὰχ ρὦ (ὦ 


— Dem. | | 
F.*71361. Of:Hp.d. (max;‘Jp‘z) Rw. ον 1) 
[14.921] 5. ΕἸ ᾶχ,ῳ . (2) 
[*93°11] >. max pd; ee Jp ee ar. 
[(1).*96°45] D. (ὡ.)}1 ΕἸ = max, (ὦ (3) 
Ἐ,(2). #9311. 5+: Hp.d. maxpJpene RS pa. | 
[7137143013] Ὁ. Remax, Jg!a~ve Spit - 

[Hp.*96°102] >.wel,‘“. 

— [#96°1.%91-52] D.wRk,,w.wRy| Rw. 

[*34-1] 9. (q2z).wR,w.wRyz.zRw. 

[*96°342] >.(qz).zelp*a.zRw. ΝΕ 

[κ96.48] 5. Ε ((Tpix) 1 ΕἸ] w | (4) 

Γ. (2). (9). (4). F. Prop | 
*96°475. Ε :. ReClso1.3: BY Remax, J Uses age at ipo 

[*96°473°474] 


This proposition and *96:45°47 embody the main results of this number. 
*96-48. +:. Re Clso1l.S= (Ry! “)ΊΕ. wek, δὲ 2: 
--} 


= 
~(w = Rimax p° Jp6n).=.Swel: w = R'max μα pia. =» Swe 
Dem. | τὸ 
-Ὁ 
Εν #9615 .433-41.3+:Hp.d. ἢ sw a) 
F.*9647.5F:.Hp.3: (ἥν, 2). ySw.zSw. YP. >. w= Ἀσπασία: 
, > 
[(1).#52°41 ] D2: Swrel.d.w= Remax Sy x (2) 
| -- 
Γ. κθ0.474.102. ΦΡΕΉΗΉρωθ: w= Remax εκ. oe ee (3) 


t.(2).(3). Transp. ODF: Hp.d: ww = Remax, I) ΤῊ Ξ Swel (4) 
F.(2).#52°4.%54101. D+:.Hp.3: Swe. >.w= Rémax pf JF κί (5) 


F . #96°474-102 . D+: Hp.d:w= Remax J gf oo: 

Ht (dpe) 1 ἤῆαυ. ἘΠ᾿ (17) ] Bj oe (Spx) 1 ἘΠ wy lil 6x) 1 Rw age) 
[*96-102.454101] D Swe “ (6) 
r.(5).(6). DF :. Hp. Di w= Remax pS _—— Sa e2 | (7) | 


ΕΓ. (4). (79. 9+. Prop 
Tn the above proposition we write “~ (w= R‘max,‘J;p‘«)” rather than 


“wW Remax ‘J a,’ because the latter implies the existence of R‘max p*J pa. 
RY | RYR 
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<< 
9649, F:: ReCls+1.3:.(Ryfx)|Relwls:lpw=A.vidgc=A 


Dem. | 
«-- 
F. κθ6. 48, Transp. 9" :. Ηρ. εκ )}71Κ.5: 
<< wv 
Ww € Epo ‘c.w = R'max;,‘J pa. = cae: os Reser 
{*96°15.*91°52] 5: w= Remax, gfe « = wed 8S. Sto vel: 
{*14°204] 5ζ ζ :Ὲ 1 Rm axl, @.=.(qw).weds. αἰ πὴ 
Οαθ6 475. 11}19 τη τ μία. ὙΠ. =.Svel Cl. 
[*71-261-103] =, Srelol (1) 


F .(1). Transp. > +. Prop 
96.491. F:. Rell. 3:1, cv=A.v.Jpe=A 


Dem. _ , 
F.*x9649. It: Hp.ceDR.D: 1 pa=A.v.dpc=A. (1) 
b. #9154504. Db: Ηρ. “ΟΕ ΠΕ... ἤματι τ OR. nw (Root). 
[Κ961] oe έτος | (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


¥96°492. Ε:. Relot+l.zeD*R.D: 
~ (Rh .02).Ξ. ΠΩ Ξλ : ck, 2.5 es A 


Dem. 
F.*96'1'101.)5 
br Tgie=AN.D.~(#Ry 2): 2eD‘R.~(2k ey 5. (1) 
b.(1).*96°491.Db:. Hp.d:\(@R,2).=.Ipe=A (2) 
Similarly t:.Hp.3:2R,@.=.Jpe@=A (3) 
F.(2).(3).9F. Prop 7 


The above proposition. is used: in *122°52. | 
The following propositions, not being needed in the sequel, are merely 
stated :. | 
Ε: ReClsol. qi Ja. qi lpia.2. Inte n Bey wel. Iga BeLys wel 
«-- 
Ε:1 ς ΟἸ8--.} «μετ: Δ... ὐκα)ή}:ε Pot!{( Re! x) 1 B} 
— v => - a 
*965. F:Rel—l.ceD‘R.D.R,SRor= Ry a= ἢ, αν fa 
Dem. be 
Ε. 11.323} -- Hp. Diy Rye. το νπ, ' Re. 
[9211 =.yRyr.ceDR. 
[Hp.*4°71] 7 Se yh yw: 
| #8218.49614 I 2: B i Ream Rg e = Ἔ “αὖ ἐς τ Ὁ. Prop 


96 601. Ε: Ὲ1- 1 Φε(Κ.5. Root Ra = Raga = Rola vita 
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᾿ ~ — 
*96'502. Ε: Rel—»Cls.2Ry.d. Ryfy = Ryfa v ify 


Dem. | 
+. *90°31.D:: Hp.3:.2Ryy.=:2Ry(Rfy).v.z=y2: D+. Prop 


. w --: Ww 
x9651. k:Relol.aC Ry BR.aCR,“a.d.a=A 


Dem. 
+ .487°105.Dh:.Hp.Dd:yea.d,. (4). rea. rR oy- 
[*32°18] Dye an Roky 
[*14°18-21] 2 Ὁ Rigea: 2.qlan ἊΣ Re 
[*96°5 ]  D.qlana Ry! xt 
[Transp] μου τυ Νι 
[*51°211] D.an(Ryfaviyy=A. 
[*96°502 | | | D.an Rey =A (1) 
F.*91°504.9F: ᾿ς Ryo “a.d: ee 
[*93°104] ὋΣ we ΒΕ. 9.αὦ Re! oo = a (2) 
t .(1).(2).*90°112.5F:.Hp.9: oe BR. ΦΧ... ΑΞ Ὁ 
[*90°13] | D.yrwea: 
[437-105] >: Ry“ BRaa=A (3) 
+. *22°621. Db: Hp. d.a= Ry BR aa (4) 
F.(3).(4). DF. Prop : 


Ames: ὁ - 
x9652. Ἐ: ε1-91 «ας ΕΚ ΒΚ. πτὰα. 9. «ἢ ἔπη (ἢ ,ρο).α 
Dem. . ; 
+ #9651. Transp. D+:Hp.>.qta—B “a ay 
F.(1).*93111. ODF. Prop 
This proposition is used in *122°23. 


*97. ANALYSIS OF THE FIELD OF A RELATION INTO FAMILIES 
Summary of «97. | | 
In this number, we consider not only the posterity of a term, but the 
~ <— 7 
ancestry and posterity together, i.e. Ry‘a vu Ry‘x. We put 
oe > <— 
Ra=Rav(tanCR)v Ra De 
Thus the whole family of a term, 1.6. its ancestry and posterity together, 


is Ry‘a, The most important case here is when Re 1—>1; in this case families 
are mutually exclusive, 7.e. we have 


{ 
b:Rel1.5. ὦ, ΟἿΕΚ ε Cls ex? excl. 
In case Re1—»1 and y belongs to a family which has a beginning, 1.6. 


.«᾽ -" e . Φ 
In case q! Ry*y a BSR, the whole family of y consists of the posterity of the 
beginning, 7.e. we have , 


{3 ς-- 
Γ: 2} ε1- 1. ΦΒΗ cRyy. >. Ryy = Ryéa, 
whence 


«» «- --} 
*97°21. Ε ° R € 1-.- 1. > . προ ἢ ΞΞ ΒΒ." 


When Re1-+1, the relation of gen‘R to Ry“BSR may be pictured as 
the relation of rows to columns. Eg. let the field of R consist of the dots 


ἜΑ, 
. ΤΡ i 
Re he ure 


in the accompanying rectangle, and let each dot have the relation R to the 
7 é 
dot below it. Then the top row is B‘R, the second row is ‘hk —C*‘R?, the 
third is G‘R?— 2105. and so on; thus the rows are the generations of R. 
| «--- 
Again, if x is any dot in the top row, the column beginning with « is Ry‘a, 


and if y is any member of this column, the column is Rety. Thus the columns 
are the families of R. It will be seen that in the case represented by the 
above figure, every family consists of a selection from the generations, and 
every generation consists of a selection from the families, ic. 


Ry“ BR C Dex‘gen‘R . gen'R C Dea Ry BER. 
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The circumstances under which this occurs will be considered in the 
present number (*97°3—'47). The results are summed up in *97°47. 


The remaining propositions (*97°5—58) are concerned with circular 


families of one-one relations. If Re1l—1, Ry‘x is a circular family if 
«Rot. In that case, we have #R,,y.>.yR, ¢; moreover there is a definite 
power of R, say P, such that every member of the family of x has the relation 
P to itself (x97°54). (The same will hold, of course, of all powers of P.) The 
ee of a --» ] are all a circular or open, 1.96. we have (*97'55) either 


ie Ra Be Dye YRyoy, OF ye Ry! ὥς 9) -~(yByoy) The Q-shaped families con- 
sidered in +96 are not possible for a 1 — 1, since in such families the term at 
the junction of the tail and the circle has two predecessors. The family of 
any member of s‘gen‘R must be open (*97°57). The family of a member of 
p‘d**Pot*R need not be closed, but cannot have a beginning; if open, it 
forms ἃ series of type ἕω or ἕω +, according as it has or has not an 


end*. Finite open families are contained in sgen‘Ra 8 ‘gen R ; families 
of type ὦ are contained’ in s‘gen‘Ra pPot!R; those of type *w, in 
s*gen‘ Ra pid Pot* FR ; those of type toto and circular families are contained 
in p*A**Pot§R a ps ‘U**Pot*R. Those of type ἕω Ἑω are distinguished from 
circular families by the fact that in the former we do not have CR yt, while 


in the latter we do have this. 

In addition to the propositions already mentioned, the most useful pro- 
positions of the present number are the following: 

«» — «-- 

4.07.1. rs Ry Sx = 1 κα Vv Ry Sa 
*9717. +. Ryic=R,,’o= Ry fav RK, 2 = ho 6a v Rye 
4975. +: ReCls—>1.aR,,2. eR, y-D~yRy oe 
#97501. Ε: Rel— Cis. BR « YRyoh «I~ LR yy 


49701. Ric=Riav(ianCR)v Raw Df 


Observe that “ἐς a C‘R” means that x is to be inchided if it is a member 
of C*R, but not otherwise; for “ra C{R= tx if σε Cth, and otherwise 
“anCSR= A. 7 

* Here the type ‘‘*w” is the type of converses of relations of type w, 1.6. the type of the 
negative integers in order of magnitude, ending with —1, w being the type of the positive 


integers in order of magnitude, and.therefore *w+w being the type of negative and positive. 
integers-in order of magnitude. 
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eo 
“971. FiyeRa.=:yRe.v.y=a.ceC'R.v.aRy 


Dem. 
F .%#32°18°181 . *51°15 . (Κ907 Ὁ1). 2 


> 
bi. yeRe.=:yRe.vi.y=a.yeCR.v.cRy: 
[*¥13:193] =: sae v.y=x2.neCR.v.cRky:. Dt. oreo 
.«» 
97.101. Ε: γε. me Rey 


Dem. | : 
F.*32°18°181 .*51:15. (971). > 
& 


Γι Ry. ss Ae v.c=y.ceCR.v.yRz: 


[*97-1] = ye ‘Rea: -2-. Prop 
᾿ς & 
9711. F.sSROCR=CR 


Dem. 
t. «971. νὰ 11.5 
Fs. ye ROR. 
[*33°13°131.*13'195] 
[*33°16] 


(qv). yhc.v.(qv).y=x.xeC'R.v. (qa). vRy: 
:yeDSR.v. yeCR. v.yeGh: 
syeC*R:. D+. Prop 
«᾽ὕ «᾽ 
ἈΘ7111. F:veCR.=.ce ΚΞ Rx 
Dem. 
& 
OF ΘΙ 9 Ε τι σε Riaew=i:aRe.viceOR: 
[*33°17] =:reC*R (1) 
& 
F.x971. DEG! Ra. 
[*33°132.*13°19] =:reCR (2) 
F.(1).(2)-24. Prop 
9 
9712. ba Ane ΒΚ OR 
Dem. 


Hit Wt 


Ε. xO7111 £43763. Db τα εἰ ΟΕ. Ὁ. qa (1) 
Ε. (1). *2463.354+. Prop 
oe - «- 
Ἀ0718. +. eee eel τς 


Note. Rey i is tO Mean (Ry), not (By. The latter is unmeaning, since Bi 1S 
never a homogeneous relation, and therefore its square and higher pores: 
are unmeaning. 

Dem. | ) | 
F.*9012. Db: y=xc.yeCR.D.yRyex: 

[45115] Dh.ven ORC Ryn. 
Ἐς. ᾿ς 
[Χ9014] ΕΚ. CRy C Rye τς () 
Γ. (1). (#9701). +. Prop | 
R&Wl | 40 
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eo © | 
«9714. -+:Relo1.cRyy.d. Ryia=Ry‘y [*96-'32 .*97'13] 
3 . 4» .« 
*97°15. Ε:}} 1] -» }. δε Ry Sy . or Ry ‘x = Ry ky . 
Dem. | | | ἮΝ 
F.#9713.D+:. Hp.d: cRyy.v.yRye » (1) 
F.(1).49714.5F.Prop τ΄ 


*9716. Ε: 1 -- 1.2. Bg OR e Cls ex? axel 


D 
in | o © .» 
F.*9715.3h:.Hp.3: ΣῈ Ν ἀὴο δια Re: ᾿Ξ" “Regge = μιν . Rye = Ry62 . 
é = & 
[*13°171] 9, Ryfy = Ry: 
43 eS : 4: 
[*10°23] I: qi Ry fy an Ry. dD. Ry γε, (1) 
Εν (1). #11113. *87°63 . 9 
F:.Hp.o: a, Be RyCOR. ΠΕ ..5.ἅ-β (2) 
Ε,(2). Κ0712. κ84182.9 Ε. Prop : 
, .«» τῶν «- -} «-- 
Ἀ9717. Ε.Κ, -Ξ Ηρ = καν Εἰ οί Ξ ρον Rye 
Dem. 
2 = «- 
Ε. 0718. 91.54.2. κ΄ τ Rh, fa ν (ὦ ἃ ᾽ν (Ὁ 
| 2 
[*91°504.(%97°01)] | = Root (2) 
3: -Ξ «- - «-- 
F.(1).4#9154. Ob. RySc=R, ‘au Rye τ κίαν Κῶ (8) 
F.(2).(8). 95. Prop 
= = 
*9718. +.C“(R[ R‘x)= Re 
Dem. 
Ε.97.41.9. os Σ᾿) C Rx (1) 
Ε. x97] . #36" wae | 
tive OR. "Rov Be. : (ΕΓ Rix) y. v.y(R r Rx) a: 
«᾽ 
[*33°17 | D:2,yeC(RE Rix) ἐς (2) 
> 
Ε.(2). 971. ε:Φε Ε.39. Καὶ CC(RE Ra) (3) 


.- .«» 
+ .*97°111.Transp. Dk: avreCR.2D. Ra CC(RE Ra) (4) 
F.(1).(8).(4). DF. Prop 


«» «-- 
Κ072. |-F:cBR.D. χκ;τΞὸῷὸ κα 


Dem. 
& «- 
Ε . *93'104 . *97°13 a > Ε Η Hp a >) e Ry‘a = ta V Ry Sa (1) 
| <— 
+. *93-101 .*90'12. DF: Hp. Dd. “εκ | (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
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"9721. F:Rel—+1.5.R,‘s'gen‘R= Ry“ BR 
Dem. 
ς-- oe 
F.*97142.5b:.Hp.3:cBR.oRyy.d. Ry’a= Ryy. 
eo «| > 
[*37°62] a. Ry tye Ry “BR: 
eo «_- — 
[*93°36] D:yesgen’R.D. οι γε hy “BR: 
| 2 - -— 
[*37°61] 2: fy ‘sfgenSR C Ry “Bik (1) 
- > © 

ΕΓ. Ἀ97.2. 08.22.9}. Ry “BRC Ry σοὶ (2) 

Γ.{1})-.(2).9Ὲ.- δεν ἽΝ 
«9722. : κε] --},}.2. Rf BR υ Rep ‘IT Pot!R = Re COR 

[*97°21 . *93°37] | 

| o | 
9729. Fi: RC ReOQul.=:.4,yeCR.O,,:02 =y.v.aRy.v.yRz 
Dem. 

ΕΓ, #52°4. (#5401). 9 


aed {3 
bi. ΚΟ ΒεΟν].Ξιτα,βὲ R“OR.D,2.4=8:: 


[Κ9768] =ira,yeCR. dz y. Rx = ‘Rey - 
[Κ971] =i2,yeCR.,,:.2ha.v.ceCR.z=2.v.24Rz.=;: 
| zRhy.v.yeCR.z=y.v.yRz 

[#471] =ia,yeCR.O,,:.2Ra.v.z=2.vV.2Rz2: =, 
zhy.v.z=y.v.yRz:. (1) 

[*10°1 ] JiayeCR.D,,2¢Rhe.v.c=2.vV.2Rr:= 
ahy.v.c=y.v.yRe:. 

[*13°15] ps yi thy.v.c=y.v.yRe (2) 

F.axlOL. DF: a,yeCRizeCR: ayeCR. Dey iehy.v.cHy.V.yhri.d:. 

oRz2.v.c=z2z.V.2RaryRz.v.y=z.v.zRy:. 
[*5°1] 2:.¢hz.v.c=2.vV.2hers:yRz.v.y=z.v.zky (3) 


Γ. *33°132. Transp . *13:14. 9 
bisayeCRizreCRid:.0(aRz.v.2zRa).2+2:~(yRz.v.zRy).y+z:. 
[*5-21] J:.¢hz.v.c=2.v.zRer= 
yRz.vey=z.v.zky (4) 
b.(3).(4). DF τι yeCOR.D,,:cRy.v.c=y.v.yRe:. 2: 
“ye CR. ,y10R2.Vv.02=2.V.2Rar=,:yRz.v.y=z.v.zRy (5) 
F.(1).(2).(5). D4. Prop 


«᾽ ~~ <— 
¥97-231. Ε:. RSCReVvUL.S=sxeOR.D,.CR=Raeviicu Rx 


Dem. 
Ε. ΕἾ 23 .*382°18:181 .*51:15.D) © 


Ε: ἰἩἨκσιΒεουλ. sveC*R.D. ORC Rev teu Ra (1) 


ΠΝ Shae D5. Reel 6 RCO (2) 
F.(1).(2).>5F. Prop 
40—2 
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#9724, Ε: Ral OR eOvul.=:r%eCR. 5: CR= Re! ων Ry! a 
Dem. 
F.*97°231 .*9014.) 
3: — «- 
ΕΟ ἈΚ εν]. = :reCOR.9,.CR= νιν Ryfe (1) 
-- 
Ε.3..90012. ΕΣ Φε Κ.9. τος Ry Sa (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). 2262. DF. Prop 
jane 
Ἀ97.241. Ε:: RySCReOvl.=:i.4a,yeCR.D, y:cRyy.v.yRyer 
Dem. 
Γ. 0724. κ82.18.181.9 
© 
Pr Ry ΚΟ ἸΚεθυ] s=rveCR.Dz:.yeCR.=,:0Ryy.v.yRye (1) 
F.*9013.Db:a¢Ryy.v.yRyo:d.yeCR (2) 
F.(1).(2). #473. 95. Prop 
& | . 
"97-242. b:: Ry “CReOQul.=:. 4, yeCRedg yt c=y. Vie tRyoy Ve yYRyyt: 
. 
=:h,“CRe0vu 1 
[#91542 . *97°23 . *91°504] 
The remaining propositions of this number (except *97'5 ff.) are ΤΠ 
with proving ae under certain nypoes” 
| Rye OBR C De, ‘gen‘R, 1.0. Ἥκ'ο: ἐτιροι ἐς ς D‘‘eqa‘gen‘R, 
and gen$R— UAC Dé‘ea Ry BER. 7 
These propositions have the merit of proving the existence of selections 


in the cases to which they apply. 
«- -» | 
"973. +-F.Ayf BRelol 


Dem. 
F.*9012.) 
> €& «- «- 

braye BR. χα ἀν. ds ye Ry Sa: | 

[*91°54] Di y=2L.V CR oy (1) 

F.*91°504. Dhk:ck,y-2-yeCsR: | 

—p 

[Transp.*93' 101] DF: ye ΒΒ}... ὦ (thy) (2) 

> = | 


| <— 
t.(1).(2). ΕΣ, BR. Ry w= RhyYy.d.x=y (8) 
F. (3). #7155. κ7212. Ε΄ Prop 


- vy = 
#97301. Ε. IP BYRe(Ry)a‘BR 


Dem. 
—b.aT217. 98. IP BRel— Cs (1) 
b.*90'15. DF. IT BRE Ry (2) 
Εν 450552. Db. GTP BR= BR | (3) 


+. (1). (2). (3). *80°'14. DF. Prop 
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97.381. + .(B‘R)1 Cav‘ Ry cca Ry BR . D“{( BSR) | Cav‘ Ry} = BR 


Dem. 
+. *97°3 . 85°13 ΕΥ̓ ae 
K:S ¢(Ry)a“ BER . >. S| CaviRy ε ὌΣΣΕ (1) 
F.e(1).#97301. OF.L ΓΓ BR Cnv‘ Ry € cat Ry BR. 
[*50°61] 58. (BR) Cnv' Ry € es" Ry BR (2) 
Εν #35°62 433-431. DF. D‘{(BER)| Cav‘ Ry} = BR (3) 


Ε: ΟΣ (3).DF. agg 
*9732. +. BR ε Σ᾿ [κθ7᾽ Ἢ 
Ἀ97.99. Ε:}} 1 -Ὁ 1 «ας 5° Re! ‘B.BCs§ Ry! “‘a.). Regia = Re B 


Dem. 
4} oes © 
Γ. 9715. Fact. SF:.Hp.diyeB.rve Ry’y.3.Ryy=R,a.yeB. 
eo ° © 
[¥37° 62] ae Ry fa e Ry“<B (1) 
2 
3 (1). *10°11°21°'23 .*40°4.5F:.Hp.3: wes Ry B . 2, δα we Ry: 
ag & 
[Hp.Syll] 5: a Μη € a 8 ae s Ry‘ x € R,“B : « 
: = «᾽ 
[9761] 2: μας ἢν.“ (2) 
7 «3 
ΓΕ. 404, 5 Γ: Ηρ. 9: ψεβ.3. (Πα). εα. ψεμῶ. 
oS 
[*97°15] as (15). Shee Ry fe = Rely - 
[*37'62] εν Be! ye € ReMa (3) 
+. (3).*38761.5:Hp.d. RyBOR Ry “a — (4) 


F.(2).(4).5F. Prop 


«3 «᾽ & 
*9734. F:Rel—+1.Be Des‘ Rya.3. Ry“a= Ry “B 
Dem. 
«᾽ a ᾿ 
Ε. κΚ89606Ὸ62. It: Hp.d:rvea.d,.qi Pn Rye: BCs Ry Κα (1) 
« «: 
ΕΓ. 40,4. ΚΘ7101. DEivea.d,.qi bn Ηρα .Ξ ας 9}... .8 (2) 


+. (1).(2).#97°33. D4. Prop 
-- ε« «- — 
ἈθΥΘ41. ΕἸ Rell. βε θέ BRD. RyB = Ry BR 


[x97 sa Bl A972] 


49735. k:ReCls—>1.T Potid'R. BRCD‘T.D. 


«- — «- — «- — v= 
᾿ Cnv‘{( Ry P BSR) | ΤΊ ea’ Ry BR .A{(Ryf BER) | T} = TBR 
em. 


«- ~— 
t.*97°3.#92101. +: Hp.>.Cav{(R,f BYR)| ΤΊ e139 Cls (1) 
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F.*35°101 . *380°4.5 
«- Ὁ — «- 
Fra  [ Β4Ε)} ΤῊ .Ξ. (χω). ce BR.a= μία xTy 
Εν «91°58. Dt: Hp.Dd:cTy.d.ye κω: 
, 
(*13°12] | Jia=Rhy‘c.acTy.d.yea 
«- -» 
Ρ. (2). (8). Dt: Hp.d:a{(Ryf BSR)|T}y.day-yea: 
; - — 
[*23'1.%31:131] | >: Cnv‘{(Ry f BSR) | 7} Ce 


«- -Ὁ - -— 

b . #37321 .435°65.3b:Hp. 9. D{(Ryf BR)| 7} = Ry“ BR 
«- — «- - 
Γ. (4). (4). (5). #8014.5+: Hp. >. Cnv‘{(Ryf BER) | 7} € ca! Ry BER 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


7ς-- -- 

Ε.κ35ὅ68. 5Ε.ασ Ὁ} BR)= BR. 
«- — Μ -Φ'σ 

[κ87.32] ΕΟ 841}} Τ)- TBR 
+. (6). (7). DF. Prop 

-ὦ v => - = 
*9736. +: ReCls—1.7c Potid’R.BRCD'T.3. TB Re Deg‘ Ry BER 

[*97°35] 3 | 
&- =~ 

*9737. b:Relw+1.Q‘RCD‘R.D. ρος Dea‘ Ry “BSR 


Dem. 
—)> 
F.*9214.5b:.Hp.3:7e PotidsR.D.BSRCDT 
v= 
F.*93°32.Dh:. Hp.D:aegen‘R.=.(q7). Te Potid‘R.a= TBR 
—F. (1). (2). «97:36. 54+. Prop | 
| «- - 
9758. F:Relw1.Q*RCD‘R.D. Ry“ BRC Dea‘gen‘R 
Dem. | 
«- - 
F.*93°36 .*40°52. D+: Hp.3. sR, BSR = s'gen‘R ~ 
F (1). #8443 . 97°37 . #93°25 .*97°16°21. D+. Prop 


Vv =v 
*974, F:SePot'R.D.S“BSR=A 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 


Dem. 
ΓΕ. 0131. }ῈἘῈ :Ηῆρ.3. (47). Te Potid’k. ee 
[437°341] >. (qT). Te Poti R. S“BR = PR“ BR 
[*37-261°29.*93-101] | =A, 
[*10°35] >. SBR =A: D+. Prop 

*97401. b:.7%e DSR: Se Pot‘R. cSy.95,.yeD*R:9: Se Pot‘R.D,.2¢D‘S 

Dem. 
F.*33:13.3F:.Hp.3:Se Pot’ R. aSy.35,-(qz).yRz. α''φ. 
[*34°1.*33°13] Dsy-2eD(S|R): 
[*10°28.%33°13] 2:Se Pot‘R.#eD‘S.35.%¢D(S| R) 


F.(1).*91°373.D5. Prop 


(1) 
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*97-402. ἢ : .ReCls—1. xe DSR: (qS).Se Pot'R.a~reDS:). 


(qS).Se Pot'R. Saxe BR 
Dem. 
F .*97-401.Transp. >: Hp.>.(qS,y).8 ePot*R. aSYy » ἀμ a 


[91-271 .433°14.%93°101] (2.(qS,y) Se Pot‘ . sae γε BR. 
[*71°321] >.(qS).SePot‘R. See BR: >. Prop 
*97°403. +: Re (]8--}} . ὦ ε BR. TePot'R. BR= TOBR, . 


(qS).SePot'R.a~e DS 
Dem. + ..*92°131. DF: ~Hp.D:a7Ty.2Tz.zRw.>. EO) ic 


5914] >. yweBR (1) 
F.(1).*11°11°3'35 .D 

F::Hp.>:.27y :(qz,w). oT: . zRw:). yreB Rs, 

[¥34'1.%33°13] 9 : ely. xeD(P| ἢ). >. yre BR: 


—_ vw 
[Transp] 2: eT. ye BR.D.a~veD(T| R&R) (2) 
Ε. 1024. Dt: Hp.ere 4.7.2. (5). 5 Pot*R.r~eDSS (8) 
: — v 
F.*37105.3F:Hp.aTy.d.ye BR. 
[(2)] τ 5. ΒΚΤ Ε) (4) 
Ε. (4). #10°11°23'35 . *383:13.5 
| t:Hp.vzeDST.D.2~e€D(T|&). 
[*91-282] - 2.(qS).SePot!R.c~re DSS (5) 
+ .(3).(5).3F. mee | 
*9741. F:Re Cis. xe BR. Tc Pot'R. BR= TBR. 9. 


(qS).SePot'R. Saxe BR 
[*97°402- ὦ ἘΝ 


49742, :Relol.weBR.S, ΤΈΡΟΕ. BR = =TBR. Stare BR.D.S=7_ 
Dem. + .*37°6. 2t:Hp.o. (4,9): yeBR. Sa = Ty (1) 
v= 
FL e87° 62. (1).S+:Hp.9. Sia e SBR n TBR. 
- - 
[*93'3] >. Sxe min,*O‘S a min,‘A‘T. 
[*93°24. Transp] 2.S=T:DF. Prop 
—>vy v= — 
#9743. -:Rel—l.TePot'R.BR=T*BR.D.BRCDT 
Dem. | .*97°42. Ἴς | 
ΕΓ: Ηρ. reBR. (2:S8ePot'R. Soe BR. ae Toe BR s 
[*10°11-21-23] 209: (aS) .4 S e Pot‘k. SacBR. 2. Tne BR: 
[*97°41 ] ὩΣ Tae BR: 


[41421] DS: Ei Tx: 
[*33°44] I:a2eD‘T:. 3+. Prop 
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49744, b:Rel—>1.9,'¢Pot'R. BR=T“BR. αὐ SBR... BRCD‘S 
Dem. | 

Γ. 91.45.9} :. Ηρ.9 :(ᾳ 0): Ue Potid’R:S=U|T.v.T=U\S (1) 

Εν #974. Db: Hp.d: Ue Pot'R.S=U\T.>.S*RR=A: 


[491-23] >: Ue Potid‘R.S=U|T.q18BR.D.U=IPOR. 
[#50-63.491-271] .S=7. 
[497-43] | >. BRCDSS (2) 
F.*91:34.5t:.Hp.d: Ue Potid‘R.T=U|S:3D. T=S8\U. 

[434-36] o> preps. 

[497-43] >. BR CDS (3) 


+ .(1).(2).(8). DF. Prop 


— «- = 
"9745. F:Rel—ol. B‘Re gen‘R.D. gen‘ R — ἐλ C Deg! Ry “BSR 
Dem. | 
F .#97°44 . *10°11:23'35 . #93°32 .D 


—>v | v= — 
+: Rel—»l. BRegen‘R. Se Pot'R. Gq! S“BR.D.BRCDS. 


v => «- - 
[*97°36] .. ΒΝ Des! Ry“ BR (1) 
t.(1).*13-12.> 
—>v v= 
bt: Rell. ΒΒ ρθη. Se Pot'R.a=S*BR. gta. 
-- 
D.ae De,‘ Ry“ BR (2) 


F (2). #10°11'23'35 . *93°32 . 9 
-ὺ «- => 
t: Rell. ΒΚ ερϑη. α εροη ἢ. ἢ 1α.3.αἃ ε "ει BR (8) 
Ρ. (8). κὅ8:52. 9. Prop 
—v Ἐπ =) 
#9746. Ε: Rell. BRegen'R.D. Ry BRC D“eqg(gen'R — tA) 
Dem. | 
3 «- -5- 

Γ. 9896. κ40.52. 5: Ηρ.39.9}.. ΒΕ =s‘gen‘R 
[κῦ8:1δ] | =s(gen‘R—tA) (1) 
Ε. (1). #8443 . #97-45°1621 . *93-25. 5. Prop 


av 
49747. t:Relol. BiRegen’RutA.>. 
| «- Ὁ ε«- -Ὦ 
gen‘R— ἐλ C Déeg' Ry“ BR. Ry BRC Dex"(gen‘R -- A) 


Dem. 
Εν #9332. 3+: BR=A.D.gen‘R= uA (1) 
Εν. (1). 487-29. 3b: BR=A.D.gen'R—-UA=A. Ry BR= A. 
[*24°12] >. gen‘R -- λ C DS ‘ea Ry’ ‘BR . 


«- - 
Ry BR C Ὁ“, (ρον. -- Δ) (2) 
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Εν 24:3. Fact. 9 
> Y -- 
F:Relrml. 18... Ἐ τ-λΛλ.3. ε1-} . 8} ΘΕ ΟΡΕ. (9) 
[*93°41] 2.A~regen‘R. 
[61.222] ».gen‘R—-—iA=gen'h. 
«- -Ὁ 
[(9).κ07.97.838] ».gen'R — “AC Des Ry “BR. 


«- -Ὁ 
Ry,“ BSR ς Ὀ““4(ρεη“ἢ -- ΔΛ) (4) 
vy «- -» 

 Ε,(2).(4).3Ὲ:} 1--2}.8.-:-Δ.3 ροη.Ε --ἰΔλ ς Ὁ “.,4Ε.48Β.Ε. 

«- - 

Ry BSR ς “εἰ (ρει. -- Δ) (ὃ) 
Γ. 97.45.46. τὶ 
Ε:Ι ε1- 1. BR ε gen‘. ».gensR --((Λ Ὸ ΟΣ BR, 

«- 

Ry OBER C D“es(gen‘R—tA) (6) 
F.(5).(6). +. Prop 
*97'5. &:ReClsl. si GRY .9. YRy ou 


Dem. 
Γ. 0211]. Γι. ΕΟ ]8-»1. 2h, 2. cRy.d: yRyer: 
[*91°54] Diy=a2.v.yRh, 2: 
[Hp] D2 YRyoX (1) 


F. #101. 841. 5Ὲ -- ReClsol. ck, 2. Pe Pot‘R: 
ΡΥ. Ὅν. ΗΕ 2: 2P | R223: (qy)-yR,,c.yRz: 


[*92°111] 2: 2Rhya: 

[*91:54] I:z=2.V.2R,2: 

[Hp] 2:28, “5 
Ε. (1). (2). Ἀ91171.2Ὲ: ReCls—l. ch, «-P «Poth. "Ἢ ΣΟ, 
[(*91:05)] IF: ReClsl. oR, - CRyoY ~D-YR ||. 9. Prop 


*97501. Ε: Rel—Cls. aR, 2. y Rg 5.2. «BR Probes ne 5] 


x97 51. F:Rel—+1.cR,,2.). Ry fa = κως: Ryfe = Rylan Rela 
[¥97°5°501-17] 


.«» «- -2 
9752. ΓΕ: ε1-Ὁ}.. ΦἘΕἘροα.ΦΕ,ον.3. sas a= σα Ryfy [9755015114] 
*9753. F:Rel—+1.PePot'R.aPx.y ¢ Ry! Gud. yey [*92- "ας 133] 


*97'54. +: Rel—1.2R,,2.3.(qP). Pe Pot*'R. Ph Ry‘a = μα 
[*97°53] 
= .- 
*97°55. Fiz Ε1- 1. 9 τι γε Rye. dy. yRyoyiviye Ry a. Dy.~(yRyoy) 
Dem. 


| => 

Ε. «97°53. DIF: Hp. ch, 2. diye Ryx.d,.yR, oy (1) 
»& ed 

F.(1) a - Transp. I+: Hp.~(#h, 7). ve Ry'y.3.~(yR,y) (2) 


F.(2).*97101. DE: Ηρ. ~(#@h, £). 2D: ΠΕ Dy ~ (YR oy) (3) 
ΓΕ. (1). (3). Prop » 
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2 .«» 
9706. F:.Rel—l.cveBR.O: ye Rye. Dy. ~(yR oy) 
| [*96°23-1 . *97°55] 


*9757. +:.Rel—l.wxes‘gen‘R.D: ye Beg'a. > ye (YR oy) 
[#97-21-56] 


#9758. Ε: Rh el—Cls.Dd:ve8 ‘gen‘R. >. Ry! x ed Seal 
xe pd*Pot'R.D. Ry! Φ C p'APot!R 


Dem. 
F . *93°412 . DI. ἕῳ ‘d*Pot'R C »'α“οῦ Εὶ (1) 
[*90°101.493:273.%37° 265] D+. R“s'gen‘RCs ‘gen‘R (2) 
+. ¥93°33 .*40'133843. Dt: RelCls.d. Rs ‘gen‘h Cs‘gen‘R. (3) 
[*90°101.%93°271.%37°265] D3. R“p‘d**Pot*R C pd “*Pot'R τος (4) 


Γ. (4). (2). (8). (4). κϑ022. #40°5°52 . > 
t:Rel—Cls.>. sRyfs'gen'R C s‘gen‘R. 
| 5 Ryn Pot! R C p‘d*Pot‘R: DF. Prop 
It follows from this proposition that every family is either wholly contained 


in the generations of R or wholly contained in p‘A“Pot‘R, which may be 
called the residue of the field of R. 


APPENDIX A 


*8. THE THEORY OF DEDUCTION FOR PROPOSITIONS 
CONTAINING APPARENT VARIABLES* | 


ALL propositions, of whatever order, are derived from a matrix composed of 
elementary propositions combined by means of the stroke. Given such a 
matrix, any constituent may be left constant or turned into an apparent 
variable; the latter may be done in two ways, by taking “all values” or 
“some values.” Thus, if p and q are elementary propositions, giving rise to 
p|q, we may replace p by gx or q by wy or both, where dz, Wy are pro- 
positional functions whose values are elementary propositions. We thus 
arrive, to begin with, at four new propositions: 


(x) .(px}q), (15) - (φ4]4)», (y)«(plyy) (αν). (Ply). 
By means of definitions, we can separate out the constant and the variable 
part: in these expressions ;' we put 


#801. {(z).a}|q-=-(ax)-(¢x|q) Df 
#8011. (qx). px}|q-=.(”).(pzlq) Df 
*8-012. pi {(y)- vy} -=-(ay)-(plvy) Df 
*8°013. pl i(ay)-vy}-=-(y)-(plpy) Df 


These definitions define the meaning of the stroke when it occurs between 
two propositions of which one is elementary while the other is of the first 
order. : 


When the stroke occurs between two propositions which are both of the 
first order, we shall adopt the rule that the above definitions are to be applied 
first to the one on the left, treating the one on the right as if it were ele- 
mentary, and are then to be applied to the one on the right. Thus 


(@) « PE} (9) - wy = : (15): Pe] [(.)- Wy} § 

: (414) : (ay) » (pulpy). 

The same rule can be applied to n propositions; they are to be eliminated 
from. left to right. If a proposition occurs more than once, its occurrences 
must be eliminated successively as if they were different propositions. These 
rules are only required for the sake of definiteness, as different orders of 
elimination give equivalent results. This is only true because we are dealing 
with various functions each containing one variable, and no variable occurs on 
both sides of the stroke; it would not be true if we were dealing with func- 
tions of several variables. We have e.g. 


(qx): (y) . (φα [| ΨΨ) : =: ()) : (qa). (pal py). 


* This chapter is to replace +9 of the text. 
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But we do not have in general 
| (615) : (y)-x(@% y)? = :(9): (a2) -X@Y): 

here the right-hand side is more likely to be true than the left-hand side. 
For the present, however, we are not concerned with variable functions of two 
variables. 


It should be observed that this possibility of changing the order of the 
variables is a merit of the stroke. We have 

(a2): (y)- dal py:=:(y) (qx). pulpy t=: (qx). ~ φῶ ον « (9). ὦ vy. — 
That is, these equivalent propositions are true when, and only when, either ¢ 
is sometimes false or W is always false. But if we take eg. 

pevpy.~ paver vy 
we shall not get the same result. For 
(1.5) : (9) - dav py. φῶν οὐ ΨΥ 9 (2) Wy.Ve (3). ὦ by, 

whereas (y) : (2). φῶν ΨΥ . .«Ο φαν «ο ΨΨ does not imply this. 

Written in stroke notation, after some reduction, the above matrix is 

ipal(vyl vy} yl (dx | da)}. 

Here both x and y occur on both sides of the principal matrix. Thus in order 
to be able to change the order of “(qa)” and “(y),’ it is sufficient (though 
not always necessary) that the matrix should contain some part of the form 
gx {|Ψύ, and that « and y should not occur in any other part of the matrix. 
(This part may of course be the whole matrix.) We assume the legitimacy ot 
this interchange by a primitive proposition, and in practice arrange to have 
all the W-prefixes as far to the right as possible, because this facilitates proofs. 


Our primitive propositions are the following : 


χΒῚ.  .(qa,y)- dal(deldy) Pp 
On applying the definitions, this is seen to be 


Ειῴφα.9. (4). pa. 


*8°11. Ε΄ (ᾳα). φο(φα φῦ) Pp 
On applying the definitions, this becomes 


K:(2).o7.D. φα. $b. 
We have φα (φα [ hb). v. hb (φα, pb) 
and by *8'1 F: da|(pa! pb). 9. (qx). dx|(pa| hb): 


| pb [(φα᾿ $b). 9. (qx). Ha] (φα᾿ $d), 
but we cannot deduce (qx). 6x | (da | ob) without *8°11 or an equivalent. 
4812. From “(z).dx” and “(x). φα dpa” we can infer “(α). ψα," even 
when ᾧ and ¥ are not elementary. Pp 
*8°13. If all occurrences of x are separated from all occurrences of y by a 
certain stroke, we can change the order of x and y in the prefix, 1.6. we can 
replace “(ψ) : (ῃ.2) . φα { yy” by “(qax):(y). bx | wy” and vice versa. Pp 
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The above primitive propositions are to be assumed, not only for one or 
two variables, but for any number. Thus eg. *8°1 allows us to assert 


F sh (dy, de, ... An)» D+ (YL, Le, --- Ln)» P (αι, La, «τ. Ly). 
482. Ε:(). φω.2. φα Goud 


In what follows, the method of proof is invariably the same. We first 
apply the definitions until the whole asserted proposition is brought into the 
form of a matrix with a prefix. If necessary, we apply *8°13 to change the 
order of the variables in the prefix. When the proposition to be proved has 
been brought into this form, we deduce it by means of *8:1'11, using *8°12 in 
the deduction if necessary. It will be observed that 381 is k:¢a.D.(qz). gu. 
Hence, by *8:12, whenever we know ga, we can assert (qa).@x; *8°1 is often 
used in this way. 


"821. F:.(@).d2I we. d:(qv). gu. Dd. (qu). Wwe 
Dem. | | 
Applying the definitions, and using *8'13, the proposition to be proved — 

becomes 

(yy') (1, 2, w, 2, ΟἽ . [par | (pa | ψα)} | oy | 2 | yw) | (by! | pe’ | ww’)}]. 
Putting z=w=z =w' =z, the above becomes 
YY) * (1.4). (pe | px) wa)} | py | be | ψα)}} iby’ pe | yo} 

By *8:1, the proposition to be proved is true if this is true. But this is true 

by «8°11, putting y, γ΄ for a, ὃ and dy | (Wx |x) for ga. Hence the proposition 


is true. 


48-22. Ε: φαν φῦ. 3. (qa). pu 


Dém. 
F.x811. 5+ .(qz).(~ φ2) (“ὦ daj~ bd) | (1) 
Transp. Dt:(~$2)|\(~ga|~ Gb). 9. (dav db) \(bz|¢2) (8) 
Ε. (1). (2). 48:21. DF. (12) «(dav pb) [(φ5] dz) (3) 


Ε.. (9). ΚΒ1 21. DE. (qz,w). (dav hb) [(φ2|] dw). 
[(*8°012°013)] It: dgavgb.2.(qx).gv: Dt. Prop 
These propositions, as well as all the others in *8, apply to any number of 
variables, since the primitive propositions do so. 


*8'23. Γ : (qv). guvdc.d. (qr). φα 
Dem. | 
Applying the definitions, this proposition is 
(5) : (Hy, 2). (pu v pe) | (py | $2), 
1.6. (5): φῶν φο.32. (qx). φα, 
which follows from *8°22. 
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The following propositions are concerned with forms of the syllogism. 
¥824. Fs: (pq: 91.4.2. (a2). or: I:p.2. - (q2). ox 

Dem. 

Applying the definitions, we obtain a matrix 


(p> DI[q| «| by) | Cp [(φε gw) |p| (pu| dv))} | 

| {the same with accented letters} ] 
with a prefix | | 

(x, y, ay’) : (qz2, w, τ, υ, Ζ', εν’, u,v’). 
By *8°1, this will be true if it is true for chosen values of 2, w, u, », 2’, ε΄, «τ΄, υ΄. 
Put z=u=e.w=v=y.2 =u τ α΄. εὐ' =v -- γ΄. Then what has to be proved 
becomes 
prg-I:.¢.9-o2.hy:I:p. 3. bu. Gy: g.D. 62 .gy:I:p.d. du’. oy’, 
which is true by Syll. Hence the proposition follows. 
8.241. Γ :: (5). dv. d.p:I:.pIg.I:(@).g%.I.g 
Pating FY 2) += + {P| GID} {Φν} (41 Ot] ἰφ4} (4 aI], 
the matrix of the proposition to be proved is 
ipa |(p| PIS Y IS 2D} 

and the prefix is (x): (qy,z,y', 2’). Putting y=z=y'=2 =a, the matrix 
reduces to par Ip-I:pIq.I2. gx 3 ᾳ, which is true by Syll. Hence the 
proposition is true by *8°1. 


8256. Firp. Dd. (qr). perdi. (qv). Gv. 9. (qu). pa: 5: ».3.(8.5).- pa 

Dem. 

Put f(a y, zw, v, m,n) =. {el py] ape)} | Ep | Cpu | ψυ}} | Lp (apne |n)}] 
Then the proposition to be proved, on applying the definitions, is found to 
have a matrix 

pl (pa| bb) Fay, 2, u,v, m,n) | fay’, 2, μ΄, υ', m’, n’)} 
with the prefix 
(a, ὦ, y, 2, ψ΄, 2): (qa, u, v, m,n, α΄, οἱ, ν΄, m’, π΄}. 

Put v=a.7=b).u=v=y.man=2.0 = -- γ΄. man =2Z. 

Then the matrix reduces to 
Ρ.2 .φα. φδ 15,1. ee ee 
bb. Dd. py Prrrip.d. vy. pz, 

which is true by Syll. Hence our proposition results by repeated applications 
of *8°1°13. 

Analogous proofs apply to other forms of the syllogism. 

*8-26. F:davdbv φο. 2. (2). φῶν de 

Dem. 

Fs: dav φῦνφο. 3. (dav gc)v (φῦ ν gc) (1) 
Ε. κ8.22.. 5 : (dav φο)ν (φῦ ν gc). 3. (qr). drv dc (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). κ8:24.9 Ε. Prop 
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*8'261. ΕἼ: dav dbv gc. 2. (Wax). Ὅν 
[δ᾽ 25°26°23] 


It is obvious that we can prove in like manner 
| dav dbv dcvdd.d. (qx). gx 
and so on. — , | 
8.21. irq. > .(qz)-ferdipIg.I:p.D.(qe). φα 
Dem... a 
Put F(@ γ, U, v) «=. {p| (pax| py} | {p | (pu! φυ)}. 
Then the matrix is | | 
(9 | (Ga | 6b); [{(9 9 4) |fayur”}| (PID fey, uv, vD}] 
_ and the prefix is (a, δ): (qa, y, u,v, α΄, γ΄, μ΄, 0’). 
Putting ὦ ΞΞ τι τε αἱ =v =a.y=v=y =v Ξε ὃ, the matrix becomes 
q-2.$a.966:3:.pIq.I:p.D. da. φῦ, 
which is true. Hence the proposition. 


*8°271. Fig. D.(qz,y)-b(4,y): di pIgq.-Iip.d.(qu,y).d(2,y) 
[Proof as in *8°27] 
It 1s obvious that we can prove similarly the analogous proposition with 
Φ (αι, La, ++. Ln) IM place of φ (a, y): 


*8'272. biz.p.D:q.D.(qu). gu: .2:: rIp.I27r.-I:g.d.(qz). dz 
Dem. 


4. 9. (qx). bx is (ἢ, y).q|(px| py). Hence the proposition results from 
*8°271 by the substitution of p for 4, r for p, and q|(¢x| py) for φ (a, y). 


48°28. bi: p.D. (qua). φα :9 :.4.9.. (qr). φα: 9 :ρνᾳ. 3. (9). dx 
Dem. | 
Put ὕία, ν, 2, ). Ξε. {(pvq)| (pa| by)} | {(p ν 4) | (2 | φω)). 


Then the matrix is 


(p | (a) $5)} | L(g (bel ody) LF Ce, y, 2, w)} | {Cg | (be | a’) LF’, y', 2, ὦ} 
and the prefix is 
(a, b, c,d, ο΄’, 4: (qa, y, z, w, a’, ψ', 2’, w’). 
The matrix is 


p-2.¢a.$b:3:.9.9.¢c.¢d: 9. f(a, y, 2,0) :. 


q-2.¢c'.¢d'. 5. f(x’, y’, 2’, w’), 
while J (@,Y,2,W).=:pvq.d. G2. by. hz. du. 
Call the matrix F (a, y, 2, w, 2, y’, 2, εὐ). 

Then | t:p.2.F(a,), α, ὃ, a, 6, a, δ), 


Ε: Ὁ Pa F (c,d, σ, αἰ, ο΄, a’, c,d’). 
Hence +: F(a, ὃ, a,b, a,b, a,b).v. F (c,d,c,d, ο΄, α΄, c’, da’), 
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Hence, by the extension of 8.261 to eight variables, 
kK. (qa, y, 2, w, α΄, ν΄, 2, w’). F(a, y, 2, εὖ, 0, ψ΄, 2, w’), 
which was to be proved. 


*8'29. bs. (5). Ge  ψα. 9: (5). Gu. 3. (4). Wa 

Dem. | 

Applying the definitions, our proposition is found to have a matrix 

(pe Dx) | [iby | (pul bo} | idy’| eu | ψυ}}]. 
with a prefix (after using *8°13) 
, (u,v, «ν΄, νυ}: (qa, y, y’). 
The matrix is equivalent to 
ba dpe. Dd: Gy. dD. wu. we: dy’. Dd. ψιί. wr". 
Calling this M (a, y, y'), we have to prove 
(qx, Y; ψ) . M (a, Y; γ᾽). 

If ypu. ψυ. yu’. ψυ', ΜΗ (, y, y’) is always true. | (1) 

If ~yu, put e=y=y'=u. Then if du is true, ud apu is false and 
M (u, u, u) is true. But if du is false, Pu. dD. yu. we and gu. 3. wu’. ψυ' are 
true, so that M (u, τι, uv) is true. Hence 

w~wu.d.M(u, u, u).d.(qe, yy’). Me, y, y). (2) 
Similarly if wpuvwapulvy ὦ ψύ. (3) 
(1), (2), and (8) exhaust possible cases. Hence the result by *8:28. 

We are now in a position to prove that all the propositions of *1—x5 
remain true when one or more of the propositions p, g, 7,... are first-order 
propositions instead of being elementary propositions. For this purpose, we 
take, not the one primitive proposition which Nicod has shown to be sufficient, 
but the two which he has shown to be equivalent to it, namely : 

p2p and pIq-ID-sigI pls. 
We show that these are true when one, or two, or three, of the propositions 
p, g, 8 are first-order propositions. From this, the rest follows. The first 
of these primitive propositions, p 9 p, gives rise to two cases, according as we 
substitute (x). px or (qa). dx for p; the second primitive proposition gives 
rise to 26 cases. These have to be considered one by one. 


*8'3. F:(2).g2.9.(x). bx 
Applying the definitions, this is (qz):(y, z). px |(py | oz), which follows 
from *8°11 by «8-13. 
#831. Ε:(ῃ5). φα. 3. (4). ha . 
Applying the definitions, this is (x) : (qy, 2) . px [(φν 1 φ2). This is *8:1. 
This completes the proof of p 9 p. 
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#8°32. b:.(x).e.D.q:D28\q-D. {(x). φαὶ 8 
Putting p.=.(x).¢a, the proposition to be proved is 


| - (p|~g)!~{(s|q)|~(p| 8}. 
By the definitions, 


p\~q-=-(q2)- φα [(ᾳ] 4), (1) 
p|s.=.(qz). φα 8, | 
“"(} 78). ΞΞ .« (ὦ, 2). (φω } 8)} (φν 8), 
(3|q)|~(p|s)-=- (σ, ψ) - (6 [4)] ἱ(φα 8) (Py | s)}. 
Put SF (@, y) «=~ (614) ἱ(φ4 5) (py [5)}. 


Then ~{(8|9)|~(p|8)}-=-(@ yey) -F(@Y)|F (ey). (2) 
By (1) and (2), the proposition to be proved is 
(a): (ῃα,, ν, “α΄, ψ1) . ἰφα [(ᾳ| 4)}} } (Sam lsey)- 
Putting e=y=2 -Ξ- ψ' =a, the matrix of this proposition reduces to 
gadg.I.8\9g > φα 8, 
which is our primitive proposition with ga substituted for p, and is therefore 
true. Hence the proposition follows by 5.81. 


In what follows, the reduction of the proposition to be proved to a matrix 
and prefix, by means of the definitions, proceeds always by the same method, 
and the steps will usually be omitted. 


18.321. | :.(qz). gx. D.q:D:8\q.D.{(qz). φαὶ |s | 
We obtain the same matrix as in #8°32, but the opposite prefix, 1.9. the 
prefix 1s 


. ee (Yy@,y') (1). 
The matrix is equivalent to 


$4Iq-I:qI~s.d.grIns. Py I~s. φα I~s. φγ' dvs. 
Calling this fa, we have to prove (qa) . fa, for any «,y,2',y’. We have 


ga.~q.d. fa. 
Also da -G-I:.fa.=ir8.3.g4I~8. φν I~s. φα Das. gy’ dws ξὶ 
> 3. fa. 
Hence ga. 2. fa. 
Hence by *8°1:24 oz. 2. (Πα). fa, 


and similarly for gy, a’, dy’. Hence by *8:261 
pry py v dav py. . (qa) . fa. 
Also ~pr. ~hy.~Gr' .~ hy. Dd. fa. 
| [Κ8:1.24] | > . (qa) . fa. 
Hence by «8°28 
pry py v px’ v gy V~ ga ««ὦ hy wha’ rw py’ 2D. (qa) - fa. 

Hence, by 58:12, (qa) . fa, which was to be proved. | 

R&W I | 4] 
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48322. bi. p.D. (a). pord:s|{(a).pa}.>d.pls 
Dem. | 
Put Fy -=+(8|¥y) | {Cpl s)| (1 s)}- 
Then the proposition to be proved is 
(ys ¥') 3 (ab, ¢) « tp | (Wb | e)} | Fy 7). 
The matrix here is equivalent to 
p.-deWb.we:dis|\py.d-plsis|py-I.pls. 
Putting b= y.c=y’, this follows at once from the primitive proposition, which 
gives 
pryy-I:s|py.D-p|s, 
| 7 pry .dI:islpy'.d.p|s. 
Hence the proposition. 
*8'323. b:.p.D.(qu).we:d:8| (qx). pa}.d.pls 
We have the same matrix as in *8°322, but the opposite prefix, 1.0. 
(δ, 9): (ay, ¥). 
Putting y=b.y' =c, the matrix is satisfied, as in *8°322. 
#8324, F:.pIq-I: {(x)-xz}|q-2-P| {(x) « x2} 
Dem. | 
Put f(a, y,2)-=+(x2|9)| {(e|xy)|(p|x2)}- Then the matrix is 
| {PlaIMlfay,alfe.y.z)} 
and the prefix is (x, x’): (qy,2,y',2). Putting 
ψ τι Ζεεῶ. γ' Ξε δ΄ τε σ΄, 
the matrix is equivalent to | 
prq-D:xe\q->-pl xvi xe |q-I-pl χα", 
which follows from our primitive proposition by Comp. 
#8325. b:.pDq.D: {(qv).xx}|q-2-p| (8.4). xz} 
Dem. | | 
The matrix is the same as in *8'324, but the prefix is the opposite, 1.6. 
(y, 2, y', 2}: (qa, @’). 
Calling the matrix M (a, a’), we have, if @w.=y.~xw, . 
M(a,2').=updq.d2970e.d:p.D.Oy.02:.¢g 200 . Dd: p.d. Gy’. θέ. 


Hence Oy .0z. Oy’ θα .D.M (a, 2'). 9. (qa, 2’). M (a, 2) (1) 
But ~02.~02'.3.M(a,2’). Hence | 
| | ~62.).M (a,x)... (χα, a’). M (a, 2’) (2) 


Similarly with 6y, 02’, θυ. Hence the result follows as in *8°321. 
This ends the cases in which only one of p, q, 7 in 
— prgq-3:8|q-I-pls 
is of the first order instead of being elementary. We have now to deal with 
the cases in which two, but not three, are of the first order. 
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#838. ΕἸ: (0). $e.D. (0). yard: 8 {(x) . pa} .9.. {(x). φα) } 5 
Putting f(a, y, 2) . -Ξ. (6 ψω) {{φν 8) (φΖ [8}}, the matrix is 
[φα(ψό {ψ0}}} {7 ψ, 21 Fa, ψ', 2}} 
and the prefix is (a, a, 2’): (Ηὖ, ¢, y, z, y’, 2’). The matrix is satisfied by 
b=a.c=a7 .y=t=y=27 =4, 
in which case it is equivalent to 
fa. .fu.ya':d: prr~rs. ιφαϑοβδιψα 3.8.2. φα 3. 8. 
Hence Prop. 


We have the same matrix in the three (ΟΠοντίηρ propositions, only with 
different prefixes. 


*8°331. Γ :. (5). φα. 9. (qv). word:s|{(qr).vr}.D. {(x). da} | 5 
Here the prefix to the matrix is (a, ὃ, 6) : (qa, y, 2, 2’, y’, 2’). The matrix 
is satisfied by x=b.a’=c.y=2z=y'=2'=a. Hence Prop. 


#8332. Ε:- (44). φα. 3. (a) ψα 9191 {(). a} .d. {(qz). $a}|s 

The prefix here is (a, y, z, 2’, ψ', 2’): (qa, b,c). Writing r for “Ὁ 8, matrix 
becomes 

a.d.pb.pe:d:.pardr.d.pyvdzI ripe Ir.d. dy vdgz2' Dr. 
(Here only a, ὃ, ὁ can be chosen arbitrarily.) This is true if dy, dz, dy’, dz’ 
are all false. Suppose gy is true. Put a=y. Then if wb or we is false, 
pa. ).Wb. We is false, and the matrix is true. Therefore if yx is false, put 
b=c=a; if ψαί is false, putb=c=a'. If wa and ψα are both true, putting 
a=y.b=c= a, the matrix becomes equivalent to _ 

r.d.dyvozIrir.d. dy Vv dz Dr, 

which is true. Hence if $y is true, the matrix can be made true. Similarly 
for z, y’, σ΄. This exhausts possible cases. Hence Prop, by *8° 28. 


#8'333. + :. (qu). φα. 2. (Ώ.5) « ψα 1.9 : 81 (1.5). ψα]..9.. {(qz). da} 8 
Dem. , 
The matrix is as before, and the prefix (after using *8'13) is 
(b,c, y, 2, ψ΄, 2): (qa, 2, 2’). 
Call the matrix M (a, 2, x’). Then 
F:yb.>.M (a, ὃ, δ). 3. (qa, a, a’). M (a, «, 2’) (1) 
biwc.2.M (a,c, c).>.(qa, 2, 2’). M(a, 2, x’) (2) 
binpb.npe.py.>.M (, b,c). Dd. (qa, «, 2’). M (a, a, 2) (8) 
(1).(2).(3). DE: dy. 9. (qa, a, x’). M (a, x, 2’) [using *8:28] (4) 
Similarly for dy’, $z, 62’. Hence by 58:28 


Fi gbyvgy'v dzv 2’. 2. (qa, a, 2’). M(a, «, 2’) (5) 
But Fin gy.~ φγ΄. “ὦ φ2. «ὦ 2.3: ¢yv oz r. φγίν dz Dr: 
9: M (a, 2, 2’) 
[*8°1] >: (qa, 2, 2). M (a, a, x’) - (6) 


Γ. (5). (θ). κ8.28. 56. (qa, «, 47). M(a, a, 2’). D+. Prop 
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This ends the cases in which p and q but not s contain apparent variables. 
We take next the four cases in which p and s, but not g, contain apparent 
variables. 
48°34, Ε:. (4). fe. 2. 4:3 : [() « χα] ᾳ «9. ((υ). ba} | {(x). xx} 

Putting f(a, y, Ζ. τι, υ). Ξ- «(χω [4}] (oy! x2) }(φι] χυ}}, the matrix is 

(φα] «ΟΦ. ] (Fle ψ, 2, αι, DIF, ψ', δ΄, ε΄, νὙ}. 
(This is also the matrix of the three following propositions.) 

The prefix is (a, 2, #’):(qy, 2, u,v, ψ', 2, w, v’). 
The matrix is equivalent to — 
padg-D.f(a y, 4, τι, 0). 7 (α’, ψ', 2, wv, v’+) 
and ἔα, ν, 4, Uy 0). Br χῶ 4.9. φν χε. pul xv: 
=H:qdrye.d.pyI~yxz-Gud~yv. 

Putting y=u=y =v =a.2=0=2.2=0' Ξε α΄, the matrix is satisfied. Hence 
Prop. 
48°41. b:. (x). φα. 2..4:9 : {(qz). x2} |q-- {(x)- Px} | ((az)- χαὶ 

Matrix as in *8°34. Prefix (a, z, υ, Ζ,, 0’): (ησ, y, u, α΄, ψ΄, Ww). 

Matrix is equivalent to 

gadg.I:.qIrye-D.GyIryz- GuImrnv: 

gor xe. Dd. gy I~ χε΄. Gu 2 ὦ xv’ 
If φα is false, this becomes true by putting y=u=y=w' =a. If da is true, 
the matrix is true if q is false. Suppose 4 true. Then the matrix 18 
equivalent to 
~wym. Dd hy Ir yz. Gur yurr ye. Dd. gy I~ χέ. φι I~ yv'. 

This is true if yz, yv, xz, xv are false. If one of them, say yz, is true, put 
a=’ =z, and the matrix is true. This exhausts possible cases. Hence Prop, 
by «8:28. | 
48342. b:. (qa). de. 9.4: : ((ω) « χαὶ]ᾳ . 9. {(qx). Px} | [(Ω) - xz} 

Matrix as before. Prefix (after using *8°13) (2, y, τ, ay’ ,w):(qa,z,v, 2,0). 

Call the matrix M (a, z, v, 2’,v’). Then 


Kin ye. >. M (a, x, x, x, x) (1) 
Ἐξ χα. 9. Μᾷᾳα, «΄. x’, x’, x’) . (Ὁ) 
big. yee χα'. 2. ««ο(α 3. χα) “οἰ 9 ουχα). 
>. M(a,z,», 2',v) . (3) 
bing. gy. I-~(Py 94). 
>. M (y, 2,0, 2, v') (4) 
Similarly if ~q. gu or ~g. dy’ or ~g. gu’. Hence by 18.1.28 
t:ng-oyv guv dy vou .9. (qa, 2, v, 2’,v')» M (a, 2,4, 2’,v') (5) 
bindy.vdu.rgy gu. 2. dy Iryz- purI~ryv. oy Dryz’. gw I~yv" 
>. M(a,z,v,7,v) (6) 
(5).(6).Dking- 9. (qa, z,v, 2,0). M (a, z,v,2,v) (7) 


F.(1).(2).(3).(7). D+. Prop : 
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#8343, Ε - (qa). φα.. 2.4: : {(qx). χα} [4 «9 .. (qx). ha} | (qx) - χαὶ 
Prefix to matrix is (y, Ζ, u,v, ψ΄, Ζ,, u,v) : (qa, Φ, α΄). | 


Call the matrix Sf (a, 2, 2’). 
It 1s true if οὐχ rwyvirys ory’ (1) 
Also y2.qg.2.f(a,2,2).).(qa, x, 2). f(a, x, 2’) (2) 
Similarly if we have xv .g Or χΖ' .g or xv «gq (3) 
From (1). (2). (3), by 8:28, ᾳ. >. (qa, a, 2’). f (a, x, x’) (4) 


Now ¢a.~q.-).f(a,2,2'). Hence 


by Ged. f(y, 2 2'). Dd. (Ga, 2, 2). f (a, 2, x’) 
Similarly for 6z.~gq, dy’ .~q, 62’ .~q. Hence 


| py Vozv gy’ Vv bz’ .~q. 3. (qa, a, x). f(a, 2, #) (5) 
But ~ hy Gz .rgy .w~dh2.d. f(a, 2,2’) (6) 
By (5) and (6), ~q.>.(qa, &, x’) f(a, 2, x’) (7) 


F .(4). (7). *8'28. 3+. Prop 
In the next four propositions, g and r are replaced by propositions con- 
taining apparent variables, while p remains elementary. 


*8'35. Ε:.».2. (α). ψα:9 : ((ω). xa} | {(v). pa}. dD. p| (x). x} 
Putting 4. τε. (5). ψα, s.=.(x). a, the proposition is 
(pl~g)|~i(s|9)|~(els)}- 
We have by the definitions 
~q-=-(9b,c). pb| we, 
p|~q-=-(6,c).p|(wb| we), 
s|q-=-(G2,y) - xy | pe, 
p|s-=.(q2)-p| xz, 
~(p|s).=-+@w)- (pl x2) (ol xu), 
(814) “"(9 5). =: (@y)? (qe, w) - (xy | ¥2)| (pl x2) (ῷ [ xw)}. 
Put F(a, y, 2,0) «= + (xy| ve) | (P| x2)| (Pl xw)}. 
Then ~{(s/q)|~(p|s)} -=s(ae,y,0',y')1(2,0,2,w). f(a.y,2,0)|fa',y',2',0), 
(pPI~g)|~{61O|~(@pls)}-=:(@y, α΄, .}: (αὖ, 6, 2, w, 2’, w’). | 
wl(ys| 40) {79 ν, δ, }} 7, γ', σ΄, 
Writing 02 for ~y2, the matrix is equivalent to 
per. pbh.ve:3:. Wed by. dI:p.D.62.Ow:. we DO0y'.d:p.D. 02. Ow. 
This is satisfied by putting b=a.c=a2 .z=w=y.2/=w =y’. Hence Prop. 
The same matrix appears in the next three propositions; only the prefix 
changes. 


*8°351. F:.p.D. (5). Waid: ((.2). xa} |{(c). po}. d.p| (qe). yx} 
Same matrix as in *8°35, but prefix (a, z,w, α΄, 2’,w'): (qb, ο, ψ, y’). 
Matrix is true if Oz. Ow. @z'. Ow". 

Assume ~ 82, and put y=y' =2z.b=a.c=2’, 
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We now have ea >) by += wwe and p.2.6z2.0w:=.~p. Hence matrix 

15 equivalent to 7 
P-I.Pr.paerInwope.d.nvprrwpe .Dd:p.D.62 . bw’, 

which is true. Similarly if ~@wv~02/v~Ow’. Hence Prop, by *8°1-28. 


κ8.862. 12... (qa). ψα 19 1 [(6). χαὶ [{{π4) « ψα] Dp] {(2)« xa 
Same matrix, but prefix (b,c, Yy,y') = (Πα, 2, w, α΄, 2’, εὐ}. 
Satisfied by c=b.a’=c.z=w=y.z2 τε ὖ τε Κ΄, Hence Prop. 


#8'353. Ε:.}. oe (qa) .u:D: (qa) - x} [ἰ(( 4). pal. 9. p| {(qa) . χα] 

Same matrix, with prefix (b,c, z, w, 2’, w’): (qa, y, α΄, γ᾽. | 

If Wb is true and @z false, matrix is satisfied by z=a2’ =b.y=y' =z, be- 
cause these values make wa) Oy and ya’ D Oy’ false. Smilarly if wb is true 
and @w or θε΄ or Ow’ is false, and if We is true and 6z, Ow, θΖ' or Ow’ is false. 
It remains to consider ~Wb.wwWe:v: 62. Ow . 02’. Ow’. 
The second alternative makes the matrix true, because it gives 

ce dae θυ". 
The first alternative gives 
P-DI-Ph.porIinp: 
D:p.d.02.0w:p.D. 62 . Ow’, 

so that again the matrix is true. Hence Prop. | 

This finishes the cases in which one or two of the three constituents of 


pIq-2.-s|gIp|s remain elementary. It remains to consider the eight cases 
in which none remains elementary. These all have the same matrix. 


M836, Επε(4). es 3. (4). pars d# (Ce). x0) | (@)-Fa} 3. (ὦ). φα}} (6). χα] 
Putting p.=.(2). dv, g.=.(a). pu, s.=.(x). xx, we have 
~q-=-(qb, 6). pl ye, 
p|~q-=3 (qa): (6, 6). pal (pb| po), 
s|q-=-(q2,y)- xylpa, 
p\s.=.(q2,w). p2|xu, 
~(p|s)- =. (2, w, τι, 0). ($z|xw) (φαχυ), 
(s|q)|~ (pls) -= : (ὦ, 2): (az, w, εἰ, 0). a ae ita at a 
Put γίω, νη 2.00, 0) «= «(ey | wa) (el χων] ul x0)}- Then 
~{(s|q)|~(p|s)} =: (5. γ0 EWU, 2 Ww Ύ 8): 
S(&, Y, 2, W, U; MIS @yY, Zw iw ,v’), 
(PI~g1~is|9)| (Pl s)} "Ξε τ (α, 2, y,0,y') 2 (Gb, ο, 2,0, ει, υ, Ζ΄, εὐ'͵ εὐ, υ). 
| ἰφαϊ(ψϑ᾽) We) li fay, 6, ὦ, u,v) fay, Zw, w .5}} 
Writing 62 for ~y%, the matrix is equivalent to 
ga. d.phewerd:.werby.3.623 0w. gud: | 
be’ D Oy’ .D. φε' 2 Ow’. gu’ D Ov’. 
This is satisfied by b=a.c=a@'.z=us2=wv=a.w=v=y.wev=y, 
Hence Prop. 
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#8'361. Ε :. (x). bx. D.(2).purd:{(qz). xa} | {(w)-Wa}.D.{(x). dx} | {(qz). xz} 

Same matrix, but “all” and “some” are interchanged in arguments to y, 
ie. in y, w, v, y’, w’, v. The q-variables are therefore 5, c, ψ, ψ΄, 2, 27,4, Ww. 

If ~d¢a, put z=u=27=w =a, and matrix is satisfied. 

If da is true, matrix is true if ~phv~we, 1.6. if ~pav~we, since ὃ, ὁ 
are arbitrary. Assume War.+ax’. Then matrix reduces to} 

θῳ. 2. 62> Ow. duD Ou: Oy .D. φε' Dd Ow’. gu’ D Ov’. 

If Ow, θυ, Ow’, Ov’ are all true, this is true. 

If θυ, put y=y' =, and matrix is satisfied. 

Similarly if ~0v, ~6w’ or ~6v’. Hence Prop. 


48362. Ε :.- (x). φα. 9. (qx). Word: {(x). yx} | {(qx) po}. Dd. {(x). px} | {(x). χαὶ 

Matrix as in *8°36. Prefix results from *8°36 by interchanging “all” and 
“some” arhong y-arguments, 1.6. ὁ, ο, x, α΄. Hence Prop results from same 
substitutions as in *8°36. | 


*8'363. Ε :. (x). φα. 9. (14). Ward: {(qav). χα! |{(qr). We}. 
, > « {(x) « px} |{(qa) - χαὶ 
Results from interchanging “all” and “some,” in 8861, in the y- 
arguments, viz. 6, c, ὦ, α΄. The ™-variables are therefore a, a’, y, y’, 2, 2, u, μ΄, 
and the proof proceeds exactly as in *8'361, interchanging ὦ, α΄ and 8, c. 


*8'364. bs. (qv). gx. 3. (x). ward: {(x). χα} ]} (ὦ). Wo}. Dd. {(qz). G2} | {(x). xx} 

The proposition is what results from *8°36 by interchanging “all” and 
“some” in the d-arguments, viz. a, z, τι, 2’, μ΄. Hence the q-arguments are 
a, b,c, w, υ, w, υ΄. If dy is true, put w=v=w' =v’ =y, and the matrix 18 
satisfied. If Oy’ is true, put w=v=w'=v'=y’, and the matrix is satisfied. 
Assume ~6y.~6y’. The matrix is true if ye > Oy and ψα 9 Oy’ are a 
1.e., since Oy, Oy’ are false, if wa and ψα are true. If we is false, put b=c= 
and a=y; then φα. 2. Ψὺ. ψο is false, and the matrix is true. If ψα 1 is 
false, similarly. Hence Prop. 


*8:365. Ε :. (qv). φῳ.32. (“). ἡ: >: {(qa). yx} [{(2). Wat . 
ῤ > - (Caz) « φα} | (qx) - χαὶ 
Prop is what results from *8-364 by interchanging “all” and “some” in 
the y-arguments, viz. y, w, v, y’, w’, υ. Hence the q-arguments are a, b,c, y, ψ΄. 
Matrix is true if Ow. θυ. θιυ. θυ. Assume ~6w, and put y=y'=w. Matrix 
is true if yx 9 Oy and ψαἱ D Oy’ are false, 1.6.,ὄ in the present case, if yx and 
ye’ are true. Suppose one of them false, and put b=ax.c=2. Then wb. we 
is false. Therefore φα. 3. ψϑ. We is false if da 1s true; therefore the matrix 
is true if ¢a is true. Therefore if @z is true, the matrix is true for a =z- 
Similarly if pu, gz’ or pu’ is true. But if all are false, matrix is also true. 
Hence matrix is true when we have ~6w and wav οὐψα΄. Similarly for 
~ by, ~ Ow’ or «οθυ with ~av ~ye'. We saw that matrix can be satisfied 
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for ~ Ow, ~6v, ~Ow' or ~6v' with be. Ya’, Hence it can be satisfied for 

~Owv ~bvv ~Ow'v ~6v'. And we saw that it is true for Ow. θυ. Ow’. Ov’. 

This completes the cases. Hence Prop. 

#8366. Ε :. (qu). φῶ. 9. (qx). ward: {(x). xx} |{(qr).wa}. | 
; 5. {(qa) « φα! (ὦ). χαὶ 

Prop is what results from *8°364 by interchanging “all” and “some” 
among y-arguments, viz. ὦ, c, 2, α΄. Hence W-arguments are a, a, 2’, w,v, wv’, υ΄. 
The proof proceeds as in *8'364, interchanging ὃ, c and 2, 2’ 

#8367. Ε :.(qx). px. 9. (qu). paid: {(qu). χα! |{(qz). pat. 
| 5. {(x) « φα | (qe) « χαὶ 

Prop is what results from *8'365 by interchanging “all” and “some” 
among y-arguments, viz. ὃ, ὁ, 2, α΄. Hence the q-arguments are a, a, 2’, y, ψ΄. 
The proof proceeds as in *8°365, interchanging 6, c and @, 2’. 

This completes the 26 cases of p) g.>.s|q¢Dp|s. Hence in all the pro- 
positions of *1—x5 we can substitute propositions containing one variable. 
The proofs for propositions containing 2 or 8 or 4 or ... variables are step-by-step 
the same. Hence the propositions of *1—%5 hold of all first-order propositions. 

The extension to second-order propositions, and thence to third-order 
propositions, and so on, is made by exactly analogous steps. Hence all stroke- 
functions which can be demonstrated for elementary propositions can be 
demonstrated for propositions of any order. | 


It remains to prove ~{(z). x}. =.(qa).~¢z and similar propositions. 


484. bi nf(x). da}. =. (qu). αὐ φα 


Dem. 

— Εν ΚΒ, Ib: galoc.3.(qy). pal py | (1) 
Γ.(1). Κ821.  Dhi(qz). φοφα. 3. (qa, y). daly: 
[(*8°01-012)] Dh:(qz).~he.d.~{(x). bz} (2) 
We have ΕΞ plq-=-plpvqlq (3) 
(8). Dh: daldy. =. φαίφων dyldy (4) 
Εν (4) #82224. Db: paldy.d. (qx). dala (5) 
[(*8°011)] Ἐν (qey) f(y). . pis: (x,y). f(a,y) Dp (6) 
Ε. (δ). (6). 9 Ε:ῷ(ῃα, ψ) 4 φωφν . 9. (qu). φαφω : 

[0181 Ὁ12)] Dh: (ὦ). φα).9. (κα) .ὐφα (7) 


Γι. (2).(7). 2+. Prop 
Ἀ8.41. F:nf{(qv). φα). Ξ.. (4). ὦ φα 


[Similar proof ] 
Ἀ8.42. bi.p.3.(qv).ovi:=:(qzr).pD dx 
Dem. 
Fi. p.2. (15). pu:=: pli~(qa). ba} 
[*8°41] =:pl|{(x).~da}: 
[(*8°011)] =:(qr).pl~der: | 
[*8°21 ] Ξ: : (ἢ). »Ὁ φα :.2 Ε΄. Prop 
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*843. Ε:.». 2. (α). φα :Ξ : (9) .»9 oe 
[Similar proof ] | 


Other propositions of this type may be taken for granted, 


*8'44. ἢ -. (ω). φα. 9: (ω). Wr.d.(x). de. we 
Dem. | 
Fi. G2.  : ψΖ.32. G2. pz (1) 
Ε. (1). #81. Db ::. (119) ss. (qy)i: (2) :. fa. dDipy.2. 62. Wz (2) 

F . (2). *8°42°43 . Ε΄. Prop | 


«85. If F(p, φ, 7, ...) is a stroke-function of elementary propositions, and 
p,q, 7, ... are replaced by first-order propositions p,, 41» 71, ---, we shall have 
DED GEN THN It (9G, ...)}.Ξ. Εἰ (pd, ὅτι»... 

This follows from 3 
Pie =-(@)- Ge? Dipsp-r-plg=pla- gp = ap, 
Pre =. (qa). Gar Dip=p,-I-pilg= plg-q|m = 4]}, 
both of which are very easily proved. 


APPENDIX B 


«89. MATHEMATICAL INDUCTION 


THE difficulties which arise in connection with mathematical induction when 
the axiom of reducibility is rejected have been explained in the Introduction — 
to the present edition. Retaining the definition of Ry (90°01), we have 

ἔν αν .Ξιφε Κι RwCp. re wed Yeu. | 
_The “μ᾽ which occurs here as apparent variable must be of some definite 
order. If « 1s a class of classes, and the members of « are of the order con- 
templated in the definition of Ry, we cannot infer 
cRyy.D: Κρ’ KC pie. cepie.d.ye px 
nor yet  tRhyy sD: R se Cae. nese. Ὁ. y εϑ' κ. 
It is necessary, primd facie, to have 


dec 55: RACH 


in order to be able to argue from ae p‘« to ye px or from wes‘e to ye ‘x. 
In the following pages, we shall show how to avoid the resulting complications. 


3) 


Let us denote by “4,” a variable class of the mth order, and put 


*89°01. chyny. = swe O'R: RY m Ὁ fm +E fm» Dum YE Lm Df 
Since every class of a lower order is equal to some class of any given higher 
order, Rym Ε Ryn if m > n. We shall show that 
m>5.d. Rym = Ry. 
Hence we take Ry, as Ry, and the complications disappear. 
In *90, substituting Ry, for Ry and pu, for ~ and d»z for dz, the first 
Propose involving an invalid induction is ay 17, where we use the fact 


that Ry! x2 15 hereditary. It is obvious that Ryoné x is a class of order m+1, 
and therefore, although 
- & om 
BR Rye 6x ς ΤΠ κι, 
we cannot infer 
ΗΝ ZL e YRagmZ - >. εἰν Ry! 
In ἤν case, however, as in many others, there is no difficulty in substituting 
a valid induction. Put 
= Pin {B pum © pom + 2 μη]: 
Then Bey! x= px. Now we have not merely Rp ἐκ C p*« but also 
lm Kk». RE “aC Rie | 
Hence the induction is valid. 
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The proofs of Ri ¢ Ry and analogous eee are easily re-written 
so as to be valid. 


The next difficulty—and this one is more serious—arises in connection 
with *90°31. The present proof uses the fact that 
a(If (Rw Ry|R)z 
15. ὃ hereditary property of z. But it is a property of a higher order than those 
by which Ry is defined; ἐδ. if Ry is Ry», then ae σὺ Rym|R)z is of 
order m+1. Let us prove first 
R,v Ry| RE Ry, 


where 
*89°02. R,=ISCR Df 
The proof is as follows: 
#891. ΕΟ Ry| RE Ry 
Dem. 
Firvep. Ru p. Ji-v=Z.V.uepn.uhzid. 2€ — (1) 
+ .(1).Comm.Dt:.2=2.v. wep: ule: :D: LE fhe Rp p. Ds a 
DJhiw=Zzi.vi.Lep. R“pCp. D.wep: uliz :. 
LE fhe Beas, .Ζεμ:: 
Isa Vile p. R“uCp. Dy. We p: :uRz:. 
| DimepeR&pC we DyeZe ptt 
| Dt:ah,z.v.cRyu.uRz:).¢Ryz:.d+.Prop — 
*89°101. +. R,w R| Ry © Ry [Proof as in *90°311] 
*89'102. Ε: Re Cls41.5.Ry=R,w R| Ry 


Dem. 
Fs «Hp. R'neB. R“BCB. :Φειίνβ. R“(u'nu B)CB: 
D:aRyy.d. yelp : (1) 
| .(1).Comm.3t:. Hp. y+a.aRyy. >: Rae. R“BCB.D.yeP (2) ~ 
+. (2). Dt: Hp.ckyy.c#ty.d.2(h| Ry) y (3) 


Ε, (8). 89101 . >. Prop | 
489103. Ε: Rel —+Cls.d.Ry=R,v Ry|R | #89-102 4 


*89°'104. Ff :.xn=@(rea. Rea a)-D:a(R{ Ry) 2.3.26 pth x 


Dem. | 
F:Hp.aRy.>. ye pRc | (1) 
“aes :Hp.aex.ye Ra - yRyz » >: 2ε Ra τ (ἢ) 
Ε. (2).Comm.>:Hp. ye pt Rx. γε. >. ze pi R x (8) 


Ps(1ys (3). >t. Prop 
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¥89'105. Ε :. Hp *89:104. ReCls—>1.3:0(R| Ry) z.=.2ep Rx 
Dem. 

bs . Hp. Rinep. R“pCp. B= Rea υ Rp 

DiyeR“B v—D‘R. E! Ry. >: Soutien —-D‘R: 


>: R“(R“Bu —D‘R)C R“Bu— DSR (1) 
Ε: : Hp(1). >.ce RB (2) 
F.(1).(2). 4 :. Hp (1). 2 p‘R““« «DD. ze R“(R“B vu — DSR) 
».zeB (3) 
t: Hp(1).>. βεμ (4) 
—F.(8).(4). DF: Ap. reptRe. 2: Rive. R“uCp. .Ζ2Ζεμ: 
Γ. (δ). κ89104. 2 Ε. Prop 
*89'106. ΓΙ : ReCls-41.5.Ry| RE ΚΙ Ry 
Dem. 
t:a(Ry|R)z.=.2¢ R“p« | (1) 


Ε.(1). *89°105 .*40°37 . D+. Prop , 
It is now necessary to take up the subject of intervals (cf. 5121). Our 
further progress depends upon the sail that in suitable circumstances the ii- 
interval between x and y, 1.6. Ry! LN Ry! y, 18 an inductive class. 
*8911. F:ReClso1.aRz.zRyy.D. R@Hy) = uae ν ᾿ (5 ει) 
Dem. 


F.*89'102.5h:: Hp.d:.cRyu.=:2=u.v.zRyu (1) 
t:Hp.c@=u.d.ueR(erny) (2) 
b:. Hp. zRyu.d:uRyy.Dd.weR(cHy) (3) 
F.(2).(8). DF: Hp. d.veu R(eery)CR(aHy) (4) 
F.(1). JF:Hp.d.R(eHy)Ciev R(zHy) (5) 

| F.(4).(5). DF. Prop 

*89'111. Fv (zRyy).D. R(zHy)=A 

*89'112. Ε: ReCls—1.2Rz. ἘΠ: ~(zhyy).d.c0=y.R (aHy)= R (era) 


[89-102] 
*89°113. F: ReCls—1.2eC'R.~(cR| Rye). Ὁ. Ε (ὦ πα)τ 


“Fs. Hp. d:yRyr.D.~(cR| Ryy) 
Ὁ: aRyy .y Rye. d.cRyy .~(2R| Rey) - 
[*89°102] 2.2=y:. 3+. Prop 
*89'114. Ε: ReCls—+1. RaCa.rea—R“a.d.~(aR| Ryx) [*89°105] 


*89°115. | » ReCls1, R“aCa.cea— Ra. 2.R (tea) = ux 
[*89°113°114] 
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We now take as the definition of an inductive class the property proved in in 

#121°24, 1.6. we put 
Clsinduct =f {new.2,,.nveyenwiAepir,-pep} Df. 
That is to say, if M= HC ((qy).C=nv vy}, 
πα 

we put Clsinduct = M,‘A Df. 
There will be different orders of inductive classes according to the order of μ. 


yw must be at least of the second order, since ἐψ is of the second order; at 
least, not much could be proved if we took μ᾿ to be of the first order. We put 


«- 
Clsinductm = MymfA Df. 


We have = (pa) - A= Mo! (Aa) «9 = με. 9. (Apa) «ἡ " UY = be. 
Now (qp2) +7 = μᾳ is a third-order property. Hence 


*89'12, [:pe¢Clsinduct;.2. (qe). p = Me 
This proposition is fundamental. 
¥89:13. F:.ReClsolinep.d, 4-7 Vl yep: ere ~(@R| Ry x).2Rz:9: 
Ps eee D.R(cHy)e pu 
[¥89°11-111-112°113] 
Put | 
ς- -- | 
Then 
1 = Gin (RM Chm Ὁ Olin » ὦ ε Om) >= β (ΕΚ Bin © Bm» ¥ € Bm)» >» 
Rin (a@Hy) = plea pr. 
Thus R,,(a+41y) is a class of order m+1. Moreover we have 
489'132. t:. Re Cls1.aRy.D:~(yR| Ryy)- D.~(@R| Rye) 
Dem. 
Ε ΟΕ  Βχ.). xRy.d. (4.6). Ra Ca.yea— Ra. aRy (1) 
t: Hp. R“aCa. Yea Rea. oRy VUE ‘yu Rea. 
De Rey = 4° yv Sy ν RAR a ς (2) 


Ry ἐγ (3) 
br(yR| Rey). di~(yRy): | 
D:aRy.d.n4y (4) 
t:yea—Ra.cky.d.2rea (5) 
bi (yR| Rey) Dery) e 
D:eRy.d.0reRy (6) 
Ε. (2). (4). (5). (6). DF: Hp(2)-~GYR| Rey). 9 “εν — Ry (7) 
+ .(3).(7). DF: Hp(2).3.~(@R| Ry2z) (8) 


t.(1).(8)- DF. Prop 
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#89183. Ε:. ReCls—yl:inewsr,,-7VlyeumiAepiaRe: 2: 
(ΖΕ Ryz). R(zey) ep. d.~(@R| Ryo). eee 
[#89°13'132] 


8914, Ε :. R eCls1.~(yR| Rymy) +2: ¢Ry iy ys 
ἊΝ Rm (2H y) eCls induct 
Dem. | 
By *89°133, ~(2R | Rynz) . Rin (ZY) € ngs 18 8 hereditary property of z if 
| ἢ € Mrs Sny "ἢ Ὁ UY € mtr t A € fim 
Moreover this property is of order m +1. And by *89°113, y has this property 
if ~(yR| Rymy). Hence # has this property if Ry ny y. Hence with this 
hypothesis we have 
ἢ € fnti+ Dny 27 Y UY € fmt tA € Mints 2 Sums, © Lm (HY) EMmt+1) 
1.6. Rm (any) ε Clsinductns:,. 
which was to be proved. 


*89'15. F:ReCls—>1. Rc (ας. « ¥f € On -- BM thy >: 
GR imi Ys I+ Rm (arry)eClsinductn,,  [#89°11414] 
We have | Rin (aHy) C Rn (ay), 
| Cls induct»,, Ὁ Cls induct,,,. 
_ The next point is to prove 
᾿ς peClsinduct,.yCp.2. γε Clsinduct,. 
This can be proved for Cls induct, and extended to any other order of inductive 
classes. The proof is as follows. 


*89'16. brave Cls induct, . y ε Cls induct;.).qla—y 
Dem. : | 
Hp. 3: (qs): Ne ps: Be ps» Day BV lUye pst ¥ € fly AW E fly (1) 
A € psi Be fy» Dp ys RYU Y € gi ye fyeAVE fst DiatA. Nc ps: | 
Digqta—A.Aep, Ὁ) 


qia—B.aCButy.d.a=Buy (3) 
(3).9:.Hp(2).3:Bep,.arep,.qla—B8.2. on: 
, Bu tyep.apRuty.qia—(B νυ κι.) | (4) 
(4).9:.Hp(2).3:Bep;,.qla—B.d.Bulyeus.qia—(Butty) (5) 
(2).(5). DF :. Ηρ (2). 9: β ε(]8:1ηΔ ποῦς. 9. βεμ,..η 1 α-- | (6) 
(1). (6). DF. Prop | | 


#8917. F:yeClsinduct,.aCy.>.ae Cls induct, [*89°16. Transp] 


It follows that, with the hypothesis of 89:15, R,, (σειν), Rings (@Ery), ete. 
are all of them inductive classes of the (m+ 1)th or any lower order. Ὁ 
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48918. Ε-. ReCls—1.y, 26 Ry (yR| Rysy) + Dt yRyse Vv ΔΕ κα 
Dem. | | 
Put €=R,(a@Hy)n Ry(xH 2). 
b.*89°121417.3F:Hp.d.&eCls, we. ἕξ is a class of the second order (1) 
ΕΞ Hp (κυ) ~(zRygy) Diweké.D. lial » UR ps? « UY ἘΣ. 


[Hp] >. Rewe cf (2) 
Ε. (1). (2). DF: Hp(2).3.ye€& 83) 
t:Hp(2).d.yre€ (4) 


F.(3). (4). Ih: Hp. Dd: ΠΕ Σιν. ἘΠῊΝ >t. Prop 
¥89°19. +:ReCls—1. Rtg C pip N= = Byatt 0 py Rp, 9.λεθυ] 


_ Dem. 
F:Hp.y,zer. yz. £=R, (arty) a R,(ariz). 2. “ECE. cek [as above] 
[*89°12°15°17] >.y,26€€& (1) 
t:Hp(1).D.y,2ne£ | | (2) 


+ .(1).(2). DF. Prop 


*89°2. |: ReCls—1. rRysy Ry (yy) Cls induct;. >.R.(a-iy) eClsinduct, 
Dem. 
As in *89°11°111°112, 
F:.ReCls—1.2hz.3: 
R(eny)= tau R(zey).v. R(any)=ta.v. R(ery) = =m Δ (1) 
Ε.(1).95Ὲ :-Ηρ():Δεμταεμ. ει. av luepio: 
ἨἘ(ζειψ)εμ.2. ae εμ (2) 
Ε. (2). 9Ὲ:. 018 -Ὁ 1 wRygsy . Ry (yHy)  Cls induct, . D 
R, (ary) ε Cls dace : JF. Prop | 
To deal further with the case in which y(R| Ry,) y, proceed as follows: 
Having proved 
ReCls— 1. rRysy . BR, (yy) Cls induct, . 3. R, (Hy) ε Cls induct, 
we have to prove R,(yHy) ε (8 induct,; for this purpose, put 


S=(— ey) 1B. 
Then SeCls>~1.SCR. 
Observe that yy .d. RyRy) = ey, 
yRy.3. B(yrry) = uy ve RYy. 
Assume, therefore, ~ (yfty) .~(yR*y). 
We have S“‘w= R“(w— ify). Su = R“w—ety. Hence 
Sp Cp. Rye. ‘ R“pC uw. Ry ep, 


Wi fll 


S“eCueyepo=.RuwCp.yep, 
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Hence ΠΩ = RyRy. Se! y= Re! γ. 
Hence S, (Beyrty) = By (Reyry) = Re (yy) 
because y (| Rys) y. 

Moreover we have ~(yS| S,y) because y~re D‘s. 

Hence by *89°14, R. (yy) eClsinduct;. Hence generally: 


*89°201. Ε : Re Cls—y 1. cRysy.D. Ry (erry) ε Cls induct, 

‘We have R,(aHy) CR, (ary). | 
Hence by *89°17, R,(a+Hy) ε Cls induct, . 3. R, (arty) ε Clsinduct;. Henc 
48921. Ε: Κὶ ε018--»1.. 2. BR, (aHy) ε Cls induct; | 
because | ~(aRyey) . 9..ὄ Bs (ary) = A. 


| <— 
*89°'22. fs. Re ΟἹβ -- 1 .y, Ze Rye. ιν σιν. ZR ysy 
[Proof as in «89°18, using *89°21 instead of *89°14] 


— 
489221, Potidn!R=(Ry)m'R Df 
89°23. Ε:. 5. Te Potid,R.D: SRygT+ Vv. ΤΗΝ | #89. 29 one 


v «- 
8924. F:ReClsa1l. RISACA. "ελ.9. ἐμ ζ λ 
Here X is assumed to be of more than the third order. 
Dem. 
«- , 
Ε:ΗΡ. γε κα -- λ. 3: 2ελ ὦ Rh; ( ει)... ΖΈΨ. 
.. Reerxan BR; (aHy) (1) 


b.*89°21-1712.5D+: Hp.d. (qn) AN Rs (Hy) = μς (2) 
F.(1).(2).9 Fs Hp (1) + εἰ θεν δὺς iy) = pa Bi Cage we pe 
| 5. μία Crm Ry (ταν) (3) 


y 
F.(3). DF: Hp.d:i ye Ryka —-rX. dD. yer: 
e— : ᾿ 
: ἔμ CX. DF. Prop 
Hence if ἃ is an inductive class, it can be used in an induction no matter 
what its order may be, if Re Cls— 1. 


48925. Ε: Re1—»Cls.>. R, (ry) Cls induet, ΕΣ R 
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#8928. +:Re(1— Cls) υ 1 (Cls -»1).2. Rys = = §Potid,‘R 


sis ti: Pe Potid‘R.aTy.yRz.5. P| Re Potid, ‘R.«(T|R)z 
| Hence Ε: §Potid‘R=S.5. RSa ΠΣ (1) 
I .(1)-#8924. +: ReCls>1.Hp(1), 3. Rye Sn (ἢ) 
br Hp(1). RC pw. 2: Tap. >. R“Te Cp: 
2: ees: 2. δῷς p (3) 
b.(3). Dk: -Hp(1).>. ‘Sa C Ry! x (4) 
Ε. (2). (4). Dk: Hp (2). D. Sa = μα | (5) 
F.(5). DF: ReCls 1.9. Ry, = §Potid,’R — (6) 
Similarly F: Rel —»Cls.3. Rys = 8*Potid,‘R (7) 
+.(6).(7). D+. Prop 


#8929. +: Re(1—>Cls) ¥(Cls 1)... κοι = Ry [κ89:94.97] 
We have now to obtain an analogous result when R is not one-many or 
many-one. For this purpose, we use R., which is one-many. 


3 ay ——» 
We prove 3 Racin α “ὦ = 8 Re) yen 6lar 

whence, since (Re) seis-my) = (Be) xs: 

it follows that Ryieim = Rys, 


so that for a relation which is not one-many or many-one we obtain the ad- 
vantages of unlimited are by oe to Ry,s. The proof is as follows. 


#893. +-:Re=S.3D. 5 Sym‘ © κίε 
Dem. . 3 
br. Hp. Di:aSyte.=rtwepr Few. dy. R“Eeurd,.aep: 
: 2. Uwe ΟἹ τ Ee Cl'y. Dp. REE Cl'y: DY. ae Clfy:. 
vey. RyCy.d,.aCy:. 
1a ματι. Db. Prop 


489-31. Ε: Re=S.D. Rayna le C5 Sym tx 


UV VU ill 


t.*89'101.>+. S/S, Ε Sy. 
— / => 
Dr. S ως καί. 


— > 

DE. stS*Sy Ste C Ὁ 1 (1) 
Ps (1). *40°38 . DF: Hp. 2. Rs ἜΣ ς 8 rh ifa (2) 
Ε:λεβ(εμ. Su ς ‘ay >. Sy! x= spr (3) 

— = — 
b. (2). Db rs, UweCls,.>. κι C 868g Str (4) 
| — 

F. (38). DE. 5, κνιια e Clsinss (5) 
F.(4).(5). DF. Prop | 
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48932, Ε. μία = “(Πορκία 


Dem. 
Εν κβθ0829, Dh. s (Rye C γα (1) 
t.(1).*89°31. >. Prop 
8938. Ε. Ryissm = Rys 
Dem. 


As in *89°32, oe Resin ‘go τε 8°( Re) xes4m) ‘g 


[*89°29 | = 8°(Re)ys'@ 
[%89°32] = Ryka 2. Prop 


*89°34. |: y Regs wer RSXCA.D. yer [*89'33] 


_ Here > is supposed to be of any order, however high. Hence, so far as 
mathematical induction is concerned, all proofs remain valid without the 
axiom of reducibility provided “ Ry” 1s understood to mean “ Ry;.” 


APPENDIX C 
TRUTH-FUNCTIONS AND OTHERS 


In the Introduction to the present edition we have assumed that a function 
can only enter into a proposition through its values. We have in fact 
assumed that a matrix f!(¢!2) always arises through some stroke-function 


F'(p, 9; 7; +++) 
by substituting $ 1a, p!b, dtc, ... for some or all of p, 4, 7, ..., and that all 
other functions of functions are derivable from such matrices by generaliastiGn | 
—ie. by replacing some or all of a, ὃ, c,... by variables, and taking “all - 
values” or “some value.” | 

‘The uses which we have made of this assumption can’ be validated by 
definition, even if the assumption is not universally true. That is to say, we 
- can decide that mathematics is to confine itself to functions of functions which 
obey the above assumption. This amounts to saying that mathematics 18. 
essentially extensional rather than intensional. We might, on this ground, 
abstain from the inquiry whether our assumption is universally true or not. 
The inquiry, however, is important on its own account, and we shall, in what 
follows, suggest certain considerations without arriving at a dogmatic con- 
clusion. | | 
There is a prior question, which is simpler, and that is the question 
whether all functions of propositions are truth-functions. Or, more precisely, 
can all propositions which do not contain apparent variables be built up from 
atomic propositions by means of the stroke? If this were the case, we should 
have, if SB: is ay function of propositions, 


p=q-9-Jp=f4- 
Consequently, ancordinig to the definition «13°01, 


} p=q-I-p=4. 

There will thus be only two propositions, one true and one false. This was 
Frege’s point of view, but it is one which cannot easily be accepted. Frege 
maintained that every proposition is a proper name, either for the-true or for 
the false. On grounds not connected with our present question, we cannot 
regard propositions as names; but that does not decide the question whether 
equivalent propositions are identical. It is this latter question that concerns 
us. That is to say, we-have to consider whether, or 10 what sense, there are 
functions fp which are true for some true values of p and false for other true 
values of p. | 

Two obvious promd i facie instances are “A believes p” and “ P Babent A.’ 
We may take these instances as crucial. If A believes p and p is true, it does 

42—2 
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not follow that A believes every other true proposition q; nor, if A believes p, 
and p is false, does it follow that A believes every other false proposition gq. 
Again, the proposition “A is mortal” is about A; but the proposition “B is 
mortal,” which is equally true, is not about A. Thus the function “p is about 
A” is not a truth-function of p. This instance is important, because the 
notation “¢z” is used to denote a proposition about 2, and thus the conception 
involved seems to be presupposed in the whole procedure of propositional 
functions. | 


We must, to begin with, distinguish between a proposition as a fact and 
a proposition as a vehicle of truth or falsehood. The following series of black 
marks: “Socrates is mortal,” is a fact of geography. The noise which I should 
make if I were to say “Socrates is mortal” would be a fact of acoustics. The 
mental occurrence when I entertain the belief “Socrates is mortal” is a fact 
of psychology. None of these introduces the notion of truth or falsehood, 
which is, for logic, the essential characteristic of propositions. We shall return 
1 a moment to the consideration of propositions as facts. 


When we say that truth or falsehood is, for logic, the essential characteristic 
of propositions, we must not be misunderstood. It does not matter, for mathe- 
matical logic, what constitutes truth or falsehood; all that matters is that 
they divide propositions into two classes according to certain rules. Let us 
take a set of marks 

DH, Ue, ... Lan—1, Lon. 
Let us put, as unexplained assertions, 
Τ (fem) (m<n), 
Let us further introduce the symbol 2,|2,, and assume 
T (a,|a,) if F'(a,) or F(a); 
F (a, | v,) if T'(a,) and T'(a,). | 
Assume further that, if p, g,s are any one of the 2’s or any combination of 
them by means of the stroke, the above rules are to apply to p|q, etc., and 
further we are to have: 
L ip|\(p|p)}, 


Tiprq-3-8\q> 18), 

where “p2q” means “p|(q|q).” Further: given 7 {p|(q|r)} and T(p), we 
are to have 7'(r). 

Taking the above as mere conventional rules, all the logic of molecular 
propositions follows, replacing “F.p” by “Z'(p).” 7 

Thus from the formal point of view it is irrelevant what constitutes truth 
or falsehood : all that matters is that propositions are divided into two classes 
according to certain rules. It does not matter what propositions are, so long 
as we are content to regard our primitive propositions as defining hypotheses, 
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not as truths. (From a philosophical point of view, this formal procedure may 


be shown to presuppose the non-formal interpretation of our primitive pro- _ 


positions; but that does not matter for our present purpose.) 


Throughout the logic of molecular propositions, we do not want to know 
anything about propositions except whether they are true or false. Further, 
we are concerned only with those combinations of propositions which are true 
in virtue of the rules, whether-their constituent propositions are true or false. 
That is—to take the simplest illustration—we assert p|(p|p), but we never 
assert any proposition p that has not some suitable molecular structure, 
although we believe that half of such propositions are true. Our assertions 
depend always upon structure, never upon the mere fact that some proposition 
1s true. 

A new situation arises, however, when we ee p by dia. For example, 


we have +. p|(p|p) | 
and we infer RA bt al(ptald!s). 
We cannot explain the notation @!a without introducing characteristics of 
propositions other than their truth or falsehood. Take for example the 
primitive proposition (#811) 
Γ. (μα). btol(ptalgt δ). 

The truth of this proposition depends upon the form of the constituent pro- 
positions d!a, dla, P!b, not simply upon their truth or falsehood. It cannot 
be replaced by 

“Εν (ap) -pl(qir)? 
which is true but does not have the desired consequences. We are therefore 
compelled to consider what is meant by saying that a proposition 18 of the 
form ¢!a (where a is some constant). This brings us back to “A occurs in p,” 
which we gave above as an example of a function which is not a truth-function. 
And this, we shall find, brings us back to the proposition as fact, in opposition 
to the proposition as true or false. 

Let us revert to our two instances: “A believes p” and “p is about A.” 
We shall avoid certain psychological difficulties if we take, to begin with, 
“A asserts p” instead of “A believes p.” Suppose “p” is “Socrates is Greek.” 
A word is a class of similar noises. Thus a person who asserts “Socrates is 
Greek ” is a person who makes, in rapid succession, three noises, of which the 
first is a member of the class “ Socrates,” the second a member of the class 
“is,” and the third a member of the class “Greek.” This series of events is 
part of the series of events which constitutes the person. If A 15 the series of 
events constituting the person, a is the class of noises “Socrates,” 8 the se | 
“is,” and y the class “Greek,” then “A asserts that Socrates 15 Greek” 1 
(omitting the rapidity of the succession) 

(q2,y,2).cea.yeB.zey-alyualzuylzGA. 
It is obvious that this is not a function of p as p occurs in a truth-function. 
423 
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If we now take up “A believes p,” we find the matter rather more com- 
plicated, owing to doubt as to what constitutes belief. Some people maintain 
that a proposition must be expressed in words before we can believe it; if 
that were so, there would not, from our point of view, be any vital difference 
between believing and asserting. But if we adopt a less unorthodox stand- 
point, we shall say that when a man believes “ Socrates is Greek” he has 
simultaneously two thoughts, one of which “ means” Socrates while the other 
“means” Greek, and these two thoughts are related in the way we call 

“ predication. ” It is not necessary for our purposes to define “meaning,” 
beyond noticing that two different thoughts may “have the same meaning.” 
The relation “having the same meaning” is symmetrical and transitive; 
moreover, if two thoughts “have the same meaning,” either can replace the 
other in any belief without altering its truth-value. Thus we have one class 
of thoughts, called “Socrates,” which all “have the same meaning”; call this 
class a. We have another class of thoughts, called “ Greek,” which all “have 
the same meaning”; call this class 8. Call the relation of predication between 
two thoughts P. (This is the relation which holds between our thought of 
the subject and our thought of the predicate when we believe that the subject 
has the predicate. It is wholly different from the relatidn which holds between 
the subject and the predicate when our belief i is true.) Then “A believes 
that Socrates is Greek” is 


(qa, y).vea.yeR.aPy.a,ye CA. | 
Here, again, the proposition as it occurs 1n truth-functions has disappeared. 


It is not necessary to lay any stress upon the above analysis of belief, 
which may be completely mistaken. All that is intended is to show that 
“A believes p” may very well not be a function of p, in the sense in which 
p occurs in truth-functions. 


We have now to consider “9 is about A,” e.g. “ ‘Socrates is Greek ’ 1s about 
Socrates.” Here we have to distinguish (1) the fact, (2) the belief, (3) the 
verbal proposition. The fact and the belief, however, do not raise separate 
problems, since it is fairly clear that Socrates is a constituent of the fact in 
the same sense in which the thought of Socrates is a constituent of the belief. 
And the verbal proposition raises no difficulty, since each instance of the 
verbal proposition is a series containing a part which is an instance of 
“Socrates.” That is to say, “Socrates” (the word) is a class of series of noises, 
say \; and “Socrates is Greek” is another class of series, say μι; and the fact 
that “Socrates” occurs in “ Socrates is Greek ” is 


Pep. d.(qQ)-Qern.QEP. 
Thus we are left with the question: What do we mean by saying that Socrates 
is a constituent of the fact that Socrates is Greek? This raises the whole 
problem of analysis. But we do not need an ultimate answer; we only need 
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an answer sufficient to throw light on the question whether there are functions 
of propositions which are not truth-functions. ᾿ 


There are those who deny the legitimacy of analysis. Without admitting 
that they are in the right, we can frame a theory which they need not reject. 
Let us assume that facts are capable of various kinds of resemblances and 
differences. Two facts may have particular-resemblance; then we shall say 
that they are about the same particular. Again they may have predicate- 
resemblance, or dyadic-relation-resemblance, or etc. We shall say that a fact 
is about only one particular if any two facts which have particular-resemblance 
to the given fact have particular-resemblance to each other. Given such a 
fact, we may define its one particular as the class of all facts having particular- 
resemblance to the given fact. In that case, to say that Socrates is a con- 
stituent of the fact that Socrates is Greek (assuming conventionally that 
Socrates is a particular) is to say that the fact is a member of the class of 
facts which is Socrates. In the case of a belief about Socrates, which is itself 
a fact composed of thoughts, we shall say that a. belief is about Socrates if it 
is one of the class of facts constituting ὃ certain idea which “ means” Socrates 
in whatever sense we may give to “meaning.” Here an “idea” is taken to be 
a class of psychical facts, say all the beliefs which “ ‘refer to” Socrates. 


We can define predicates by a similar procedure. Take a fact which is 
only capable of two kinds of resemblance such as we are considering, namely 
particular-resemblance and predicate-resemblance; such a fact will be a 
subject-predicate fact. The predicate involved in it is the class of facts to 
which it has predicate-resemblance. 


_ We shall assume also various kinds of difference: particular-difference, 
predicate-difference, etc. These are not necessarily incompatible with the 
corresponding kind of resemblance; eg. R(a,#) and καὶ (ῳ, ψ) have both 
particular-resemblance in respect of 2 and particular-difference 1 in respect of 
y. This enables us to define what is meant by saying that a particular occurs 
twice in a fact, as x occurs twice in R(a, x). First: καὶ (5, x) is a dyadic- 
relation-fact because it is capable of dyadic-relation-resemblance to other facts; 
second: any two facts having particular-resemblance to R («, ~) have particular- 
resemblance to each other. This is what we mean by saying that A(z, x) is a 
dyadic-relation-fact in which x occurs twice, not ὦ subject-predicate fact. Take 
next a triadic-relation-fact R (a, x,z). This is, by definition, a triadic-relation- 
fact because it is capable of triadic-relation-resemblance. The facts having 
particular-resemblance to R (ὦ, x, z) can be divided into two groups (not three) 
such that any two members of one group have particular-resemblance to each 
other. This shows that there is repetition, but not whether it is x or z that 
is repeated. The facts of the one group are R (a, a,c) for varying c; the facts 
of the other are Καὶ (a, ὃ, z) for varying a and ὃ. Each fact of the group R (ὦ, ὦ, ὁ) 
belongs to only two groups constituted by particular-resemblance, whereas 
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the facts of the group R(a, ὃ, 2), except when it happens that a=b, belong 
_to three groups constituted by particular-resemblance. This defines what is 
meant by saying that 2 occurs twice and z once in the fact R(a,#,z). It is 
obvious that we can deal with tetradic etc. relations in the same way. 


According to the above, when we say that Socrates is a constituent of the 
fact that Socrates is Greek, we mean that this fact is a member of the class 
of facts which is Socrates. 


When we use the notation “¢!a” to denote a proposition in which “x” 
occurs, it is a fact that “#” occurs in “d!2,” but we do not need to assert 
the fact; the fact does its work without having to be asserted. It is also a 
fact that, if “#” occurs in a proposition p, and p asserts a fact, then a is a 
constituent of that fact. This is not a law of logic, but a law of language. It 
might be false in some languages. For instance, in former days, when a crime 
was committed in India, the indictment stated that it was committed “in the 
manor of East Greenwich.” These words did not denote any constituents of 
the fact. But a logical language avoids fictions of this kind. | 


The notation for functions is an illustration of Wittgenstein’s principle, 
that a logical symbol must, in certain formal respects, resemble what it sym- 
bolizes. All the facts of which x is a constituent, according to the above, 
constitute a certain class defined by particular-resemblance. The various 
symbols $a, yx, ya, ... also all resemble each other in a certain respect, namely 
that their right-hand halves are very similar (not exactly similar, because no 
two a’s are exactly alike). The symbols R (a, x), R (a, x, z), etc. are appropriate 
to their meanings for similar reasons. The symbols are used before their 
suitability can be explained. To explain why “$x” is a suitable symbol for a 
proposition about ὦ; 18, as we have seen, a complicated matter. But to use the 
symbol is not a complicated matter. Our symbolism, as a set of facts, resembles, 
in certain logical respects, the facts which it is to symbolize. This makes it 
a good symbolism. But in using it we do not presuppose the explanation of 
why it is good, which belongs to a later stage. And so the notation “gx” can 
be used without first explaining what we mean by “a proposition about x:” 


We are now in a position to deal with the difference between propositions 
considered factually and propositions as vehicles of truth and falsehood. When 
we say “‘Socrates’ occurs in the propusition ‘Socrates is Greek,’” we are 
taking the proposition factually. Taken in this way, it is a class of series, and 
‘Socrates’ is another class of series. Our statement is only true when we take 
the proposition and the name as classes. The particular ‘ Socrates’ that occurs 
at the beginning of our sentence does not occur in the proposition ‘ Socrates 
is Greek’; what is true is that another particular closely resembling it occurs 
in the proposition. It is therefore absolutely essential to all such statements 
to take words and propositions as classes of similar occurrences, not as single 
occurrences. But when we assert a proposition, the single occurrence is all 
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that is relevant. When I assert “ Socrates is Greek,” the particular occurrences 
of the words have meaning, and the assertion is made by the particular oc- 
currence of that sentence. And to say of that sentence “ ‘Socrates’ occurs in 
it” is simply false, if I mean the ‘Socrates’ that I have just written down, 
since it was a different ‘Socrates’ that occurred in it. Thus we conclude: 


_A proposition as the vehicle of truth or falsehood is a particular occurrence, 
while a proposition considered factually is ἃ class of similar occurrences. It is 
the proposition considered factually that occurs in such statements as “A 
believes p” and “p is about A.” | 


Of course it is possible to make statements about the particular fact 
“ Socrates is Greek.” We may say how many centimetres long it 15; we may 
say it is black ; and so on. But these are not the statements that a philosopher 
or logician is tempted to make. 


When an assertion occurs, it is made by means of a particular fact, which 
is an instance of the proposition asserted. But this particular fact is, so to 
speak, “transparent”; nothing is said about it, but by means of it something 
is said about something else. It is this “transparent” quality which belongs 
to propositions as they occur in truth-functions. This belongs to p when p 18 
asserted, but not when we say “p is true.” Thus suppose we say: “ All that 
Xenophon said about Socrates is true.” Put 

X (9). =. Xenophon asserted p, 
S(p).=.p is about Socrates. 
Then our statement is : | 
X (p)-S(p). p+ p 18 true. 
Here the occurrence of p is not “transparent.” But if we say 
BEAD GILL 
we are asserting Φ x for a whole class of values of #, and yet “ta still has ᾿ 
a “transparent” occurrence. The essential difference is that in the former 
case we speak about the symbol or belief, whereas in the latter we merely use 
it to speak about something else. This is the point which distinguishes the 
occurrences of propositions in mathematical logic from their occurrences in 
non-truth-functions. | 

Let us endeavour to give greater definiteness to this point. Take the 
statement “Socrates had all the predicates that Xenophon said he had.” Let 
the series of events which was Xenophon be called X. Then if Xenophon 
attributed the predicate a to Socrates, we might appear to have (writing 
aly στ for the series «, y, 2, w) , 

Socrates | had | predicate | a GX. 
Thus our assertion would be 
Socrates | had | predicate {ας X . 5, . Socrates had predicate a. 
Here, however, there is an ambiguity. On the left, “ Socrates,” “had,” “ pre- 
dicate,” and “a” occur as noises; on the right they occur as symbols. This 
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ambiguity amounts to a fallacy. For, in fact, what I write on paper is not the 
noise that Xenophon made, but a symbol for that noise. Thus I am using 
one symbol “Socrates” in two senses: (a) to mean the noise that Xenophon 
made on a certain occasion, (Ὁ) to mean a certain man. We must say: 


If Xenophon made a series of noises which mean what is meant by “Socrates 
had the predicate a,” then what this means is true. 


For example: If Xenophon said “Socrates was wise,” then what is meant 
by “Socrates was wise ” is true. 


But this does not assert that Socrates was wise. When I actually assert 
_ that Socrates was wise, I say something which cannot be said by talking about 
the words I use in saying it ; and when I assert that Socrates was wise, although 
an instance of the proposition occurs, yet I do not say anything whatever about 
the proposition—in particular I do not say that it is true. This is an inference, 
not logical, but linguistic. | i 

If the above considerations in any way approximate to the truth, we see 
that there is an absolute gulf between the assertion of a proposition and an 
assertion about the proposition. The p that occurs when we assert p and the 
p that occurs in “A asserts p” are by no means identical. The occurrence of 
propositions as asserted is simpler than their occurrence as something spoken 
about. In the assertion of a proposition, and in the assertion of any molecular 
function of a proposition, the proposition does not occur, if we mean by the 
proposition. the p that occurs in such propositions as “A asserts p” or “p is 
about A.” When these latter are analysed, they are found not to conflict with 
the view that propositions, in the sense in which they occur when they are 
asserted, only occur in ‘truth-functions. — 


When pis asserted, p does not. really occur, but the constituents of p occur, 
or an instance of p occurs. The same is true when a molecular proposition 
| containing p is asserted. Thus we cannot infer p= q, because here p and q 
occur in a sense in which they do not occur when molecular propositions con- 
taining them are asserted. 


Similar considerations apply to propositional functions. Suppose there are 
two predicates a and 8 which are always found together; we may still say 
that they are two, on the ground that a(#) and @(#) are facts which do not 
have predicate-resemblance. But the propositional function a (22) is solely to 
be used in building up matrices by means of the stroke. The predicate a is 
a class of facts, whereas the propositional function a (2) is merely a symbolic 
convenience in speaking.about certain propositions. Thus we may have 
a(#) = B(%) without having a=. In this way we escape the primd facie 
. paradoxes of the theory that propositions only occur in truth-functions and 
propositional functions only occur through their values. The paradoxes rest 
on the confusion between factual and assertive propositions. _ 
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